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4 HE Hikers, of which an a English translation is 
jw offered. to the public, forms the second and third 
‘umes ‘of a work by Professor C. O. Miiller, en- 
Ad, Histories of Greek Tribes and Cities.” The 
_Bsivolume of this series was published separately 
“fe er the name of “ Orchomenos and the Minyze :” ” 
contains a most. lear ned and valuable examina- 
of the: mythology and early history of. Orcho- 
Ἰδακαᾷ, other towns of Beeotia, and of the mi~ 
τ Jot the Minyz, together with other ques- 
Dre or less connected with these subj ects. It 
Ἢ every respect, a distinct and separate work 
GF he Dorians, comprised in the second and third : 
























᾿ πλῶι 3 nor was it more incumbent on us. to pub- 
a translation of that ‘first volume, because it is 
i n referred to in the subsequent: volumes, than of 
e many 0 other admirable works on Gr ecian history, : 
ally referred to, which are inaccessible to δέτθσῃε 
acquainted. with the German language. | 
At a time when a. large part of the present ‘wane 
lation had been completed, the translators. commu- 
nicated by letter to Professor Miiller their intention 
as agar to his = work on | 
| VOL. Te ee 





on the D Dorians, and re- 
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created him to read the manuscript of their Ἐπ ᾿, 
tion before it was printed, in case they should bh ἦ 
τς Ωγ. where committed. any errors, or failed to Ca | 
the import of his words. To this request _ Mr. ΝΜ 
ler, though not personally known by either of © © 






_ translators, not only acceded, but, with an une 
pected, and indeed unhoped-for liberality, express 


his willingness to contribute to our translation 


and that the present work may be j in tril ᾿ς 


, the alterations and additions which his reading. 
| suggested since the | appearance of the original w 
| : The manuscript was accordingly transmitted, 

carefully revised, corrected, and enlarged by the 
thor. Of the value of these changes it would perh. 
be improper that we should speak in the tery 





which they seem to us to deserve: of th 
ber, however, as this can be brought to . 
test, we will venture to assert, that few bg 






_ dergo so great changes after their first py 


| : sidered, not only a translation, but a new edition of 
the original. — Bis making these changes, it was alse 


re the author's wish to clear up ambiguities or. ob, 


. seurity οἵ meaning , either by a change in the ex 


on ᾿ pression, or a fuller developement of the thought: ; 


and we cannot help. hoping, that even to a person 
ἐπ acquainted with German our. translation will thus 


be. found in many places more. explicit. and satis- 
᾿" βίον, than the original text. Bh EN ed ake 
Besides those alterations. which appear for the 
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t time j in the following translation, the additions - 
corrections published by the author in his “ In- 1: 


᾿ roduetion toa scientific System of Mythology” | 
te ‘been here incorporated ; and a Dissertation on 











) : early history of the Macedonian nation, pub- : 
| “hed separately by the author, some time after aa 
ι δ Ε Appearance of the Dorians, has been inserted 1 in fae 


ἡ Not. only, has the aval map of Macedonia, ap- 
ate ded to this Dissertation, been inserted in our 


: oy slation, i in addition to the map of the Pelopon- aa, 





9 


k, but also a map of northern. Greece, which, 







which was alone contained in the original. 











ther with the explanatory article inserted in the 


zis ngaphical picture of ancient t Greceny ee ᾿ 


: the printing of the ais work (with the | 
ption of the Appendix) had been completed, the | 

ts were sent to. ‘Mr. : Miiller, by which means 
only ἡ the translation. of the or iginal, but also of 


adix, is now for the first time given to the 
Ὶ ΝΠ thr 66 maps together furnish 2 eom=~ nae : 


| ι The map οἱ Nor thern Greece w as not received aad that of Loe 
he Pelo, xnese had been engraved ; : and being intended by the 


: author for circulation in Germany, as W ell as in England, the | 


his want of unifor mity in the two peg 


493 






“ames are given in Latin. This must. serve as an apology for i 
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| the manuscript additions, have received this’ appt ο- 
᾿ ᾿ bation of the author. “Any discrepancies, therefore, 
a which may appear | between the translation and ithe 

; original must be considered as sanctioned by the 
author. The tr anslators at the same time think itt 
= right to. state, in case Mr. Miller: should be exposed 
Sto any misrepresentations in his own country, that 
" in making their translation they did not consider 
themselves bound to follow the letter of the origi- 
. nal, and have sometimes indulged in a free p 4- 
τ raphrase : whine in some places they suggested 
| more considerable changes, on account of the ii 
ee fer ence between the opinions on many , important 
| subjects which generally prevail in England, And 





| Hermany. | : 
ΕΝ Ἢ translating a work embracing so ~ ας 
᾽ν ‘cote, which have scarcely ever been treatedrwhy an. 
᾿ ΒΤ ΣΝ writer, we have had to contend, with | 
difficulties | presented by the ‘cha acter’ of our lah- 
᾿ : guage less patient of neologisms’ and. foreign tern ms 
ὩΣ than the German. Asa considerable part of the fok 
ae lowing pages is dedicated to an examination of the 
early history and relig gion, and therefore of the τὴν" 
a thology | of the Doric race, we have had frequent oc: 
a casion for a word which should express: that. subject 

Now, as mythology i is 
De more. ‘precise or 



















: ie λόγος. περὶ μύθων, nothing cou 
: τ convenient than the term. mythus, and its derivat 
nee mythical, which. have been naturalized to the τὰ 
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: man writer 8, and which it has been lately attempted 
ἦν to introduce into our language. It is not to be ex- 
pected that we should enter into a detailed investi- 
gation of the different. senses in which the words” 
ο μῦθος or mythus have been used. It is sufficient to 
τ say, that where the tales. of mythology | have a his. 
torical: meaning, am ythus may be defined to be ἃ, 
- fictitious: or. fanciful: narrative, having an analogy 

᾿ to. some real event or. events. | ‘Thus, to take an in- 
stance from the following work», a certain king, © 
: Hellen, was said to have had three sons, Dorus, | 
ον Xuthus, and Bolus ; -Xuthus to have had two sons, 
Ton and Achzus. From these four. pr ogenitors the | 
four races of the Hellenes, named Dorians, Kolians, : 
| Tonians, and Acheans were said to have been de- 
 scended. iNow, literally taken, this story is -abso- ᾿ 
: “Iutely false. The historical memorials of Greece do ᾿ 
not enable us <o trace nations up to ‘individuals : or 
and in this instance, not only the fact, ‘that. this ᾿ 

᾿ genealogy is fictitious, but even the time when it : 
was ‘invented, can be shewn. But the facts, to. 
“which this fabulous pedigree bears an analogy, are, 
that 1 these four races belonged 1 to the nation of Hel- ᾿ 
-lenes; that though i in many things differing, yet. on- 
. the whole they | had a strong national. affinity 5 5. and ᾿ 
” gtond:| to one another, as ἘΠ were, in the relation. of : 
᾿ brethren. Again, (to. take another. ‘instance from ᾿ 
τὸ the same source’, : Cyr ie nymph beloved by 












οὐ. “ See vol. 1, Lp ὃ γα. i Pe 298. 
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Apoliey 6 was s reported to ‘théve een carried γα that 
- god. to Africa, ina chariot drawn. by swans. This 
isa metaphorical or fanciful representation of. the 
real fact, that the town of Cyrene'was founded on 
the coast of Africa under the superintendence of the 
oracle of Apollo. Now although both these μῦθοι 
or fables are, if literally interpreted, false ; they are 


peed ᾿ ποῦ the mere vagaries or unauthorized fictions of a 
a poetical faney. The imagination of the mytholo- 


gist was “a chartered libertine ; 


39 


and his stories 
| were as much invented with a designed application | 
as those of a professed fabulist. This very sense 
the word fable has seemed to us to express with 

great propriety. As in Greek the word μῦθος is ap- 


Δ plied both to the tales of mythology and of Aisop 
ae and his imitators“, so in English the word fable, 
ee which commonly signifies a fictitious story of events 
ἣν Ἢ contr ary to the order of nature, intended. by its: ana- 

ποι “ = logous application to illustrate or enforce some moral 
leas τ΄ Tesson, may properly be extended to those fictitious 
ee “narratives, of mythology, which have an analogous 

a allusion or reference to real events. It is true, that , 


ὙΠ ee as the story, considered by itself, is false, we some- 
᾿ times use > fable as synonymous with falsehood ; and 


ὋΣ | hence the common usage of the word fabulous, which 


: ae we have taken. the θροῦν to. sean in the ® larger 
oo ~ sense just described. | 


Neither have we ventured to imitate the Germans : 


a ᾿Μῦθοι ᾿Αἰσώπειοι, &e. bob 


BBP AE 
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- in writing Demeter, Zeus, Hermes, Sic : ‘cat. have. 
followed the ‘English: custom (which pr obably ori- 
| ginated from reading Greek books i in Latin transla- 
" tions) ὁ of using the names: of the corresponding dei- 
a ties of the Romans. We are aware of the confu- 
| “ sion which this. practice occasions in a comparison. 
of. the Gr eek and Roman religions, or in a treatise — 
Ἵ which embraces both these subjects: in the present 
He work, however, where the Latin may be taken as 
᾿ς the exact synonyms of the Greek names, we trust 

that no obscurity will be caused by this practice, 
of and must leave this very desirable innovation to 


writers of higher authority than ourselves. : 
It may likewise, perhaps, be useful to mention 


| ‘that by the phrase elementary religion, which fre- 
| - quently occurs in the following translation, is meant : 
το ἃ worship of the outward objects of nature, such ; as. 
τ the sun, the moon, the earth, the waters, or of those ᾿ 
2 active and productive powers which seem to cause : 
- ‘the « aimee of seasons and the growth of vegetable ᾿ 
= -Cdife. | ἊΣ ; es 


ote ‘speaking of ihe, political institutions. of the : 


: “states of ancient Greece, we are not aware of hay- 
᾿ ing used any foreign terms, except. timocracg I which _ 
nde: is perhaps: needless to say was used by the poli- a 
. tical writers of Greece to signify a government 
᾿ :οθδδεοὰ, on. wealth, or in which the qualification for 
public offices, or a seat in ‘the ‘popular assemblies ᾿ 
an ᾿ and courts of f justice, was the Possession of a a L certain ᾿ 
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amorint of: property (τίμημα,, or censu ie There ἢ τ a 


however, a subject connected with the political divi- τ 
| sions of the ancient states, on which little or no in- 
| formation i is to be found in any English writer; and 
we have therefore collected from some German books, | 


_a knowledge of which is presupposed. in the follow- eee 


| ing work, a brief account of the meaning of the terms 
= Φυλὴν φρατρία, TOT Pat, γένος, and οἶκος. 
} We shall. begin by setting down a translation of 
a ‘passage of Dicearchus, preserved in Stephanus : 
of Byzantium®, which is we chief authority on this — 
«difficult subject. ; 


8 Steph. Byz. in πάτρα. Πάτρα, ἕν τῶν τριῶν τῶν παρ᾽ Ἕλλησι 
; κοινωνίας εἰδῶν, ὡς Δικαίαρχος, ἃ ἃ δὴ καλοῦμεν πάτραν, φρατρίαν, φυλήν. 
᾿ ἐκλήθη δὲ πάτρα μὲν εἰς τὴν δευτέραν μετάβασιν ἐλθόντων ἡ κατὰ μόνας, 
᾿ ἑκάστῳ πρότερον οὖσα συγγένεια, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀμ θῶ τε καὶ μάλιστα 


oe ἰσχύσαντος ἐν τῷ γένει τὴν ears ute das ὃν ἂν ) τρόπον Αἰακίδας ἢ ἢ 


οἰ ἸΙεχοπίδας εἴποι res av. 


_ Φατρίαν. δὲ συνέβη. “λέγεσθαι καὶ φρατρίαν, ἐπειδή τινες εἰς, ἑτέραν Ὁ Ἵν 


πάτραν. ἐδίδοσαν. τὰς θυγατέρας. ἑαυτῶν" ov yap ἔτι. τῶν. πατριωτικῶν͵ ἘΦ δ 


a ἱερῶν. εἶχε, κοινωνίαν. 7 δοθεῖσα, ἀλλ᾽ eis τὴν. τοῦ. λαβόντος. αὐτὴν σύρει 


Ὧν “τέλει | πάτραν. ὥστε πρότερον πόθῳ, τῆς συνόδου γιγνομένης. ᾿ἀδελφαῖς ei a a 


ow ἀδελφῷ, ἑ ἑτέρα. τις “ἱερῶν ἐτέθη. κοινωνικὴ σύνοδος, ἣν δὴ φρατρίαν — : 


a ὠνόμαζον". καὶ. πάλιν ὥστε πάτρα μὲν ὅνπερ εἴπομεν ἐκ τῆς συγγενείας. 
᾿ ᾿πρόπον͵ ἐγένετο, ᾿μάχιστα τῆς γονέων σὺν τέκνοις καὶ τέκνων σὺν σὺ 
: sien 'δὲ ἐκ τῆς τῶν ἀδελφῶν. | 

buh δὲ καὶ φυλέται. πρότερον ὠνομάσθησαν ἐ ἐκ τῆς εἰς τὰς πάει: καὶ. 
τὰ καλούμενα. ἔθνη συνόδου, theca ae ἕκαστον eae τῶν. συνελθόντων 
oe φῦλον ἐλέγετο ει. ὁ ὃ eee 


_ In the above passage the necessary \éihandations of Buttm: ann. ie Pee 


have been received, viz. garplay δὲ συνέβη for πατρίαν δὲ συνέβη, 


| ἑτέραν πάτραν for ἑτέραν φράτραν, φρατρίαν ὠνόμαζον for : mar picw ὠνό- 


μαζὸν, τῆς γονέων for τοῖς γονέων, and | τέκνων for: τέκνα. In the last. Se 
~ clause Wachsmuth suggests πρῶτον. for. πρότερον. τ word Hts 
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«© Patra was the name ok the ΚΗ stage of re-. ᾿ς 


as lationship among different persons, the first having 
« merely been the affinity between men and wife 


= Its title was. derived from the most ancient and 
ἰδ powerful of the race, as, for instance, the Racide ᾿ 


Cor Pelopide. 


“ἐς The names Phatria and. Phratris arose as ὁ fole | τὸ 


᾿ς “6 lows. When a man married his daughter to the 


ie ‘member of a different Patra, the bride no longer are 


᾿ Φσ. 


‘ continued to share in the sacred rites of the Patra 


σι 


“to which she by birth belonged, but was reckoned — 
“in the Patra of her husband. So that a meeting — 


© of brothers and sisters in different Patras having oo ᾿ 


τ “ furst arisen from natural affection, another society a 
| ‘was formed, with a community of sacred rites, : ; 
" Ἔν called Phratria. Thus a Patra arose chiefly from | 

: “ the affinity of par ents and children, and children ἘΠῚ 


κι 


“ and parents, and ἃ Phratria from that of brothers ae ce 


ae and sisters. 


«The terms φυλὴ and Gi first arose from — 


ee ‘the association of mankind into states and nations, 
4 each of the combining parts being called a φῦλον." oe | 
|The: above very curious passage of Diceearchus, i 





ne “Be is. ‘perhaps not ‘required. And afterwards we ought pro- a 
Ἂ ὈΔΡΙΥ. το read ὠνομάσθησαν. τῆς εἰς. τὰς πόλεις, &e. as the ‘same - ἘΠ 


o writer appears to suggest. 


‘See Buttmann, Berlin ‘Transactions 1818—19, ¢ on amply : : oe ᾿ 


oe : ~ γρρυϊηϊοά - in My ythologus, vol. THe op ΣΦ 140 Wachsmuth, ss mone 
. - Hellenische Alterthumskunde, vol. a part I. p. 3 ; Boeckh and | ee 


Dissen on Pindar, as quoted below, vol. Ἡ. Ῥ- ‘83 3. note ἃ; Nig > 


x τ bebn Ὁ story of Rome, ol. } 









200 #4 544. ed. 2. - Engl. transl ee 
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| silts. was a pupil of: Aristotle, must. be considered, ΠΡ 





a in reference to the political theory of that ‘philoso- 4: 


" pher. | ‘The most simple element of civil society igs sk ΟἹ 


ἑ according to Aristotle, a family : ‘the next a village, Ἄ 


which is a collection or assemblage of families : pthee 2 
last a state, which is a collection or union of vil- we ee 
lages. Aristotle, therefore, considers mankind. 88. Ὁ 


oe Preset Stee by the communion τοι τ De | 


to have. Best Bee communion of residence, it re- : 


lationship. In. shewing this, he supposes society to oe 


be. resolved into its most simple element, a mar- 
vied pair. This is the first stage; and he then pro- 
ceeds to form a nation, as it were, synthetically; 
tliat is, he adds the parts together, to make up | 
the whole. The second degree is a fumily, pro- 
: perly so called; that is, a number of persons de- 


riving their descent from the same stock. “This — are 
was sometimes called πάτρα, as being a collection of ΠΝ 





| persons springing from the same father, or πατήρ. ee 


os This person (whether real or supposed) gave his ; 


| : name to all his descendants, such as the Macidee ee ᾿ 7 
from Alacus, the Heraclide from. Hercules, &. 


τ which corresponds to our surname. Tn: the ‘origin aes 


᾿ of society, a family would consist only οὗ parents om 


: : and children living under. ‘the. same roof. This is Le ae 


τ a the point at which Diczarchus must take itt; fs for “ - 


eee © Compare Ciar de Offic. I. 7. “Pri ima societas in ipso con= 
ae Πρ ¢ est : B daied in ‘liberis : Adeinde una ἄσημα, communia omnia 
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hind stage is a . collection of families, which arose, we 


he says, from the regret which the sisters, when 


: married, felt for the loss of their brothers’ com- ᾿ a 


᾿ ΕΣ as the wife belonged to the Patra, or family, ) 
of her husbands. Hence certain ‘meetings were held, 


_ ot which all the Patras connected by marriage took : a 7 


part in the same rites and sacrifices, and thus form- 
= ed a certain. political division, called a Phratria, 
from φρατὴρ, the same as frater; because the con- 
᾿ nexion originated, not, like a Patra, from paternal, — 
but from fraternal affection. This great religious — 
festival was by the Ionians and Athenians cele- Ὁ 
brated under the name of ᾿Απατούρια, “the union of 


© the wdropes, or members of the πάτραιἅ," Anunion 
of these larger bodies, or Phratrias, made a quay, or 


| a tee Sequuntur fratrum conjunctiones, sobrinorumgue : qui cum ga ce 
i una domo jam capi non possint, in alias domos, tanquam in colonias, a 
᾿ ᾿ exeunt (thus making several οἶκοι, but only one γένος). Sequun- ef i. ine 
tur connubia et affinitates (φρατρία) .... Sanguinis autem conjunc~ τὸν ᾿ Ὁ 
to benevolentia devincit homines et caritate. Magnum est enim ea= ae ae 
- dem habere monumenta major, iisdem uti sacris, siete habere 
| ve communia.. : Re 


a « Apu Sophoclem i in Tereo ἜῚ VU. maior § quer itur, ee 


ὅταν δ᾽ ἐς ἥβην ἐξικώμεθ' εὖ ὕφρονες,, 
| Botnet ἕξων, καὶ διεμπολώμεθα 
θεῶν Ὁ πατρῴων. τῶν τε φυσάντων ὁ ἄπο. 


oe jilia ο enim 1 enubunt e sacris familiaribus et gentli, ee eee er ore 


"τὸ va i ἄρσεν borne ἐν δόμοις ἀεὶ γένος 


ἰδεῶν πατρῴων. καὶ τάφων τιμάορον. τ ee 


τ ας Dan: fragm. VIL. Hoci in commune valet, eaceptis epidioie nam ἢ τὸ ᾿ τ 


᾿β6ογα heredem angen : -Lobeck, ᾿ ἀθθθλαπ, > vol. μ ae 1206, oe oe 


Ce Bebe; Ῥ. 95: note |. 
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tribe ria which tribes v were ὁ again combined into oo 


A a dane gh mes AE 


The above passage ὁ sufficiently explains the terms oa 
: φρατρία (and its synonym the Spartan ὠβὰ) and φυλὴ, ees 


with which the Latin tribus corresponds; and ac. 


Ἵ ᾿ cordingly the word tribe has often been used i in this ole 


~ restricted sense in the present translation. It should, ees 


however, be remarked, that in the above passage, a 


ἐπ where a φρατρία is considered as made up of families, — 


and. a tribe of Phr atrias, the tribe is supposed to 2 - 
be formed by descent, and to have no reference to as 


place. A tribe, in this sense, is a certain division of — 
_ the inhabitants of a country according to their birth. 
But when, as in Attica after the change of Cleisthe- 

: nes, a state is considered as made up of φυλαὶ and 


δῆμοι, of tribes and boroughs (as we have always 
rendered δῆμος): a tribe is a certain territorial divi- - 


| sion, a portion of the surface of the eountry, which cape 
ἘΠῚ further subdivided into smaller areas, called δῆμοι, ᾿ 


τ each: containing a town, which, as being the ‘most  ς 
2 _ important: part of this. district, 15 itself commonly te 
called δῆμος. Hence we have rendered. it ΡΥ te 0) 


| word boroug gh, as signifying a country. town of some Ἢ 


eet consideration. — The word fumily would. exactly fen 
present. the napa of Dicaearchus, if that were ‘its ᾿ς 


᾿ common use ; but. unhappily, such | is. not the fact. ee! 


Ἐπ Πάτρα, tog ether with | γένος, and. its ‘Latin: synonym 


Sens, is used to denote, not. only” those who were > ᾿ : ᾿ς 
really, ἢ 7 but those who supposed t themselves descend. Ὁ : 
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ed from the same ancestor. - Whether all the mem- 
bers of the yévy of Athens and other places, and the 

ΠΥ πάτραι of Corinth, ‘Egina, and some Tonic islands, 

se were i in fact derived from the same stock, it is need- ; 
less to inquire; it being sufficient to know that | | 
hey — were not τε μοι from the person ᾿ 


oe being, in raids cases, a 5 hero ¢ or a. ‘ks wher never had > 


oe. a real ‘existence. Thus - we are not to revive the 
system of Euhemerus, and suppose that Butes and 

_ Macus were real men, because the Eteobutade of 

Athens and the acide of Mgina were said to have 


"sprung from them. In this manner the members of coe τ 


the same γένος composed many different families, and ae 
lived in many houses; and only retained their gen- “π΄ 
os tile, connexions by sharing the same surname and ᾿ oon 


_ the same peculiar religious rites. - According gly the ᾿ 


φπάτρα ΟΥ̓ γένος only differed from the φρατρία. or ὠβὰ ee 
_in the number of its members, or its comprehensive- oe 


es ness. A single family, as living in one house, the oo, 


τς Greeks called οἶκος: γένος was a collection of families, ' 


a : imply e even more forcibly 





~~ supposed to have a common descent, and chiefly Loe 


| held together by a participation. in. the same reli- : nce 


ἦν gious” observances. _ | To mark this distinction be- ᾿ 
: tween» οἶκος. πᾶ, γένος, the translators of Niebuhr’ 5. τοῦ 
ἐπι Roman ‘History have employed oh amily for ‘the oa : 
ce "former, and house for the latter : : a usage which ᾿ τ 


it seems ‘impossible to. approve; as ‘house : appears. to ee 





than Ἢ family the sameness Ξι es 
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‘ of descent. and of habitation. : We have therefore ᾿ ᾿ 
ἘΝ retained the one word in ‘its. common acceptation ; a | 1 
and. have translated. γόος, by clan, guided. by the. oe 


Ds analogy of the divisions so called. in Scotland. In | 


that country the clans were certain divisions of the 


people, of which all the members| bore a common ᾿ 


- surname, the mark of a supposed common descent. ne 


: | The Campbells, for. instance, or the Doug glases, form- 
ed a body precisely analogous to the gens of the 


: Romans, or the γένος and πάτρα of the Greeks : th e yo ᾿ ie 
’ might have contained more hearths or families (κοι) on 


- than was common in ancient states; although the — 
well-known story of the Fabian clan proves that, 


when the vassals were included, their numerical 


force was sometimes very great. “The clans of the 


“ Gaels,” says Thierry, in his History of the Norman ee 


| Conquest of England ', “ were perpetuated in free- 


6 dom under the patriarchal chiets ; 3 to whom the τ | 
ae « men of the clan, bearing all the same name, were oS a ᾿ 
ae “ obedient, like sons to their father. Every tribe. a 


εν which, not having a patriarch, a representative ae 


ἘΣ the original father, lived in separate families, was 
eee considered as base: but few incurred this disho- 
| « nour ; for to avoid it, the poets and historians— | 


“ας ἐς gr eat authors of genealogies—always took care to. | 


| « make each new chief descend from. the primitive . 
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° On the Nations inhabiting the Norther Ἢ Fro ontiers 4. oe : 
i πο Bf Greece. cee aoe ve 
β ας . Tun: Darians derived their origin from 1 those s ee 
disiticts in which the Grecian nation bordered to- oe 
wards the north upon numerous and dissimilar races ὁ 
of barbarians. As to the tribes which dwelt beyond Oe. 
_ these boundaries we are indeed wholly destitute of ine 2 τος 
᾿ formation ; nor is there the slightest trace of any ‘me. fe 
᾿ morial or tradition that the Greeks originally came _ 
from those quarters. On these frontiers, however, — pee 
the events took place which effected an entire al- ο' 
-teration i in the internal condition of the whole Gre-- ee 
cian nation, and here were given many of those i it uote 
: pulses, of which the effects were so long and gene- ee eS 
rally experienced. The prevailing character of the ane ᾿ :. 
| events alluded to, was a perpetual pressing forward τς 
of the barbarous races, particularly of the Ilyrians, at 
into more southern districts ; ; yet Greece, although ὃ 
harassed, confined, nay: even compelled to abandon.) ὃ 
part. of its territory, never attempted. to make Γι 
“united resistance to their encroachments. The CAUSE τὺ: 
“of. this negligence pr robably was, that all its views on nape 
being turned to the south, no attention n whatever ¥ was 85. ρον 
: paid to the above quarters, a 
ee To begin then by laying down a ρων, - αι τ 
“fine, which may be afterward 3 modified for the sake : πε 
: of gre eater aceur πος we ye sha 1 su. s to be the 
“vou. τι ᾿ς τ ω1 
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ν᾿ : 


mountain ridge, which. stretches from mount it Olym- | 


pus to the west as far as the Acroceraunian moun- τὰ 


ἰδίῃ. (comprehending | the ‘Cambunian ridge and ι ' 
ο mount Lacmon), and in the middle comes in contact os 


with the Pindus chain, which stretches i in a direction — ; 
from north to south. The western part of this chain 


separates the furthest Grecian tribes from the great oe 


| Illyrian nation, which extended back as far as the 


Celts. in the south of Germany. Every clue re-— 
ie specting the connexion, peculiarities, and original 


: ~ language of this people must be interesting, and the _ ᾿ 


dialects of the Albanians, especially of those who i in- Ὁ ᾿ 


4 habit the mountains where the original customs and 


language have been preserved i in greater purity, Will oe. 
" Until then we come | 
to a more minute consideration, it will be sufficient 


afford materials for inquiry *. 


to state that they formed the northern boundary of : 7 


3 the Grecian nation, from which they were distin- iy 


: ᾿ δι πὸ both by their language and customs. 2 
θη, the fashion of. wearing the mantle and eae 


 nians belonged to the Illyrian nation ὁ. 


: dressing | the hair, and also in their dialect, the Ξ90ω[0] 
ο΄ Macepontans bore a great resemblance to the I- ἢ 





oe lyrians, whence | it is evident that the Macedo. — 


standing: which, there can be no doubt. that the 


ἣν Greeks were aboriginal d. inhabitants of this | dis- eee] 


Notwith- =e 





Bs See ἜΤΕΙ ἘΠῚ Ῥουσαθ- 
τ 1168 List of Albanian Words. 
Compare Thunmann’s Geschich- 
os Bardpa. 


| is der Europaischen, Volker, τ 


°s > Strabo VII. p. 327 AO 


e Tyrian: onde in use ee 
mong. the Macedonians : cavd- 


‘dat (Silent) i in Macedonian, Sev- 


 ἄδαι in peli eal bread, Ἶ 


in ὙΠ, ΠῚ ἘΠ among, 
the Athamanes. Orchomenos, D. od 
“25 he _ Compare Hesychius in ἢ 
: See the copious col- 
~ lection in Sturz de sada Ma- 
nie | ray 
τ Δ As this expression is often Δ} 
' δα: in the following pages, ] 
_ take this opportunity of stat- ὃ 
ing, ἀπ Py an aboriginal » ἘΠ) 





cee from Thessaliotis ¢. f 





Ἴ ΓῚ 8. ὋΝ THE | NORTH ov « GREECE. 8... 


ε trict. 


The plains of Emathia, the most ΠΕΣ εἰ : 


| district ofthe country, were occupied bythe Pelasgis, Ὁ 
᾿ who, according to Herodotus, also possesse d Crest ton 


above. Chaleidice, to which place they had. come — 
| Hence the Macedonian. dialect 
was full of primitive Greek words. 


And that these ae 


had not been introduced by the royal family (which a - ᾿ 
was Hellenic by descent. or adoption of manners) ae 


evident from the fact, that ‘many signs” ‘of the most 
simple ideas (which no language ever borrows from 


another) were the same in both, as well as from the : 


~ circumstance that these words do not ¢ appear in their Ἷ 
Greek form, but have been modified according to. “a 
native dialect 8. 


In the Macedonian dialect there : 


occur grammatical forms which are commonly called Ce 


| Elie’, °, together with many Arcadian i and Thessa- : ᾿ oe 
|. Tian * words: and. what perhaps is still more dec ὄν: 


oe several words, which, though not to be found in the 


Greek, have been preserved in the Latin language |. cess 
τ There does not appear to be any peculiar connexion AS gs 


with the Doric dialect: hence we do not give much : eee 


ee x isch. Suppl. 2 on 





: ᾿ ple, ΠΝ one which, as far 
as our knowledge extends, first _ 


dwelt in a country, before which 


ἽΝ we know of no other inhabit- 
(os ants of that eoUne | 


Ὁ Justin. Vi. 
εἶ Ἢ ᾿ Herod. I. BTS, 


aa 


a Compare. for dele. δαί- = 
28 ἽΣ to kill, 'δάνος. death, with θα- 
τ γεῖν, θάνατος; ἐέλδω (ἐέξλδωρ in 
nae Homer) with ἐθέλω; d8paia for 
ο΄ αἰθρία, in which 6 loses its as-— 
one piration as @ does in κεβαλὴ (so 
in German Aaubet for: haupt), ἢ 
“π᾿ ἀβροῦτις for ὀφρὺς (brow), Bi 
i Aetatos,. Bepeviea, ieee ae : 


| Compare σ' 


‘See Oreko- a 


‘tus; 



















the aspirate. is also frequently : 
lost; ἐνδομενία or ἐνδυμενία, fur- 


niture (in Polybius), with a 


change of v and o. ae 
of E. g. the. Hominatives: tre 


ποτα, ὡς, ., which are also 081. 
ed Aolico-Beotic, Doric, πὰ τ Ὁ 
Thessalian. Sturz ut sup. p. 28. oe 


a he Be ζέρεθρα for. βάραθρα. 


KE. g. ταγῶν aya, the Teading Po ee 
af the Tagus, as in Thessaly; _ 
“ματτύα, dainties, al. Thessalian, ets 
Macedonian, and also. Spartan ᾿ 
om oe ee ae 
LE, ον Ἑίρροξ, δι δ hir- Peasant ah Se 
“γάρκαν (twig), vir gam 5 χες, οορτο το 
lec. The want of aspirates also  ς 
fe forms a points of is aa ey 
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Sg ee “INTRODUCTION. 
ered’ to the otherwise unsupported assertion of He. 2 


-rodotus, of an. original identity of the Dorian and 


| “Macednian. (Macedonian) nations. | 
 Macednus is called the son of Lycaon, from whom 





‘In other authors - τι 


τ the Arcadians were descended ™, or Macedon is the 
brother of Magnes, or a son of Kolus, according to =: 


Hesiod and Hellanicus", which are merely various _ 


attempts to form a τα ἰοῦ gical connexion between aod 


this semi-barbarian race, and the rest af the Greek | 


ls nation. 


| 4. ‘The THESSALIANS 8 as swell as the ἡμαξϑ δα ἐν oe 
- were, as it appears, an Illyrian race, who subdued ‘a 


᾿ native Greek population; but in this case the body 


- considerable. 


of the interlopers was smaller, while the numbers 
and civilization of the aboriginal inhabitants were 
Hence the eats resembled the _ 


Greeks more than any of the northern races with — 


eae the ancient epic poets than any other dialect °.. Sco 
Eee the chief peculiarities of this nation with whieh: wert 


ἤν, 


_ which they were connected: hence their language 
_ in particular was almost purely Grecian, and indeed 


bore perhaps a greater affinity to the language Of 5.0} 


are acquainted were not of a Grecian character. 


: ΓΕ: this their national dress, which consisted in part ὁ 
ee. the flat and broad-brimmed hat (καυσία) and theman- 
av He (which last was common to both nations, butwas | 


Bat: © tat} 


“ἀπ Apollodorus IIE. 8. 1. 


ΠΑΡ. τὰς δὲ ΤΌΤΕ: ἀθ 
δ, 
ΒΞ ΟΙΓΤ Fea p-79-. The pas- — 
sage ¢ of Hesiod is probably from 
the Ἤοϊαι, and there is no rea- 
son for supposing it spurious. — 
The second verse. should be 


_ IT. 2. p. 1453. 


read, vie δύω. Mayr. Μάκεδνόν 
θ᾽ ἱππιοχάρμην. 
9 I aa here parte ularly 


to the ending of the genitive 
ease of the second: declension 


in ow, which the grammarians sg, al 
quote: as Thessalian. [A state- A of 
ment which is questioned. by 


Knight, Proleg. Homer.§. 1or.] 
ΟΡ See Appendix I. ὃ. 28. The 


ancient Macedonian coins re- τ΄ 
. present precisely the s same ‘dress ἊΣ 
as the ‘Thessalian. 2 ᾿ 








ager. 4 “ON THE | NORTH OF 6 GREECE. es o. 


ἀμ τὸ τάς to: the Gresks. ‘of Homer’ 5 time, and indeed an a 


| long afterwards, until adopted. as the costume of the — 


: equestrian order at Athens), is a sufficient example. ᾿ 


᾿ The Thessalians moreover were beyond : a doubt the ᾿ ἽΣ 


first to introduce into. Greece the use of cavalry. a 


᾿ More important distinctions however than that — : 

- first: alleged are perhaps: to. be found in, their im- ae 2 | 

ο΄ petuous and passionate character, and the low ἃ 6: ἜΣ 
_ degraded state of their mental faculties, — The taste i 


for the arts shewn by the rich family of the Scopadee : 
proves no more that such was the disposition of the 
whole people, than the existence of the same quali- 
᾿ ties in Archelaus argues their prevalence in Mace- 

donia. This is sufficient to distinguish them from 


the race of the Greeks, so highly endowed by: nature. 


Ww re are therefore induced to conjecture that this na- 





: tion, which a short time before the expedition of the ) 


Heraclide, migrated from Thesprotia, and indeed — 
from the territory of Ephyra (Cichyrus) into the 


- ‘plain of the Peneus, had originally come from Illy- ee 


ee χα. On the other hand indeed, many points οὗ si- So 
agers inilarity in the customs of the Thessalians and. Το. τ. 


: rians might be brought. forward. Thus for example, 


the love for the male sex (that usage peculiar to the — 


are Dorians) was also common among the Illyrians, and _ 


the. objects. of affection. were, as at ‘Sparta, called — : τς 


| dha; the women also, 88. ‘amongst the ‘Dorians, Ἵ ᾿ς : 
β ᾿ were addressed by the title of ladies (δέσποιναι), a title a ΤΣ 


οὐ uncommon in Greece, and. expressive of the estima- pee 


| t tion in which they were held *. 5. ᾿ς great freedom i in co 


4 Compare ϑετταλικὰ πτερὰ ἴῃ ᾿Ξ a δοκέοι, Theocritus XI. 2 egy 


Ἔ “eeveral grammarians, with Di- — 


Me oe dymns in Ammonius in χλα- Scholia, and Ὁ. IV. c. 4. ὃ. 6. 


4 ᾿ - μύς. More will be found. on 
a τ: Ἢ this is subjertin book Iv. 8.2. BS 4: ae ιν. τς :Ἔ τ Ae 











TA. with Aleman quoted i in the ae " 





=H esychius i in δεσποίνας:. ᾿ See ᾿ Δ Ss 
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| the manners of the female: sex was never ΣΝ τ cus- 


- tomary among the Illyrians, who inthis respect borea 


nearer resomblanne to. the northern nations *. 


Upon 


_ the whole, however, these migrations from the north hare aa 


had the effect of disseminating among the Greeks © 
‘manners and institutions which were entirely un- 


known. to their ancestors, as represented by Homer. 


5. We will now proceed to inquire what was the a 


: : extent. of territory gained by the Illyrians in the pa 


τ west of Greece. Great part of Epirus had in early " 
times been inhabited by Pelasgi", «, to which race the — 

- inhabitants of Dodona are likewise affirmed by the 
best authorities to have belonged, as well as the 

whole nation of Thesprotians*; also the Chaonians 
at the foot of the Acroceraunian mountains Y, and 


_ the Chones, Ginotri, and Peucetii on the opposite 
coast of Italy, are said to have been of this racez, τὸ 
The ancient buildings, institutions, and religious __ 


aes occasion only adduce a few arguments. oe 
then be borne i in mind, that all the races whose mie 
᾿ gration: took place at a late period, such as the Ἰ ; 
᾿  Beheans, Tonians, Dorians, were not. ‘(the cae in Ἐ τ 


worship of the Epirotes, are also manifestly of Pe- 
lasgic origin. We suppose always that the Pelasgi 


were Greeks, and spoke the Grecian language, an. 


opinion. however i in support of which we will on this oe 


ως to “Ε]δη. .Η. Byzant. in “ei 


At: must — a 


Ἂ Il. 15. the women of Illyria 


‘were present, at banquets and 
- wine-parties ; 
says the contrary of the Mace- 


Herod. V. 


donians. On the subject of 


these two sections | ὁ -Benerally,. 


see Appendix I. 


" Strabo V. p. 221. 


tries; Pee 
* dosia (Justin. XI. 2, Ache- ete 
᾿ ron, Acherontia, Ree ν 


Ἃ Alexand ler Ephesius ap. Ste- si | 


τ phan. Byz. in Xaovia, 
18. garnet 


z Niebuhr’ s Roman History, 


‘vol. L.p.34. Hence manynames © 


were the same in both coun-— 
“as, e.g:, Caulonia, Pan-— 


* See perieuleety Stephan. ς 7 
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particular) sufficiently powerful « or numerous τ ef. 


“fect a complete change i in the customs of a barbarous - 


τ population *; as that many districts, Arcadia and» Per- ᾿ 
_ rheebia for instance, remained entirely Pelasgic, with- 
out being inhabited. by any nation not of Grecian — 
origin; that the most ancient names, either of Grecian _ 


places or mentioned in their traditions, belonged in- | ae 


o deed to a different. era of the dialect, but not to. an- ane 


oe other language; that finally, the great. similarity be- 8 
tween the Latin and Greek can only be explained by 


‘supposing the Pelasgic language to have formed the 


op connecting link. Now the nations of Epirus were 


almost reduced to a complete state of barbarism by” 


the operation of causes, which could only. have had. ᾿ uu 


eee their origin in Illyria’; and i in the historic age, the oe 

τς Ambracian bay was the boundary of Greece. ᾿ς 
= later times more than half of Attolia ceased to be ρος 
τς: ᾿ Grecian, and without doubt adopted the manners and 





. language. of the Illyrians ¢; ἢ from which point the Aa 
_ Athamanes, an Epirote and Illyrian nation, pressed es 


= τ _ into the south of Thessaly ἅ. SS ΠΝ 
cane datory expeditions, such as the Encheleans had mai 








Migrations and pre- Se ae 


“barbarous. 


Se barians. ve. 





Le neers, Hersdetas. also Says, ‘that 
ὙΠ the Tonians and A®olians had 
τοῦ formesdy: been Pelasgi, having, — 
OO eas Tt ww ere, swallowed. up that , 
nation; he must however as- 
Soe sume that» they changed their 
τῶν language: (μετέμαθον τὴν yAGo- . 
. gay), as the language of the 
τς Pelasgi: who dwelt near Cre- 
oe Stones: and Placia (which was. 
ee probably nothing more than an 
οὐ ancientdialect) appeared to him 
Oo -Adschylus (Suppl. ἐν 
οὐ 11.) opposes them, as real — 


: τ Greeks, to the setae ὁ or r bar: . 


Orion Bee ea τῆς: 





Ὁ > Thus ¢ e.g. the Chacnfans, ἐν 


according to Thucyd. If... 80. 


The following ancient Greek 
forms occur in the Epirotan dia- 


lect: ᾿γδοῦπος. for δοῦπος (Mait- ae 
taire p. 141.), γνώσκω, nosco, = 
ἤλσπετος Α-᾿ Ἔν 
chilles, Plut. Pyrrh. I, (a-Emropat. Σύ... 
The account in Strabo VIL. p. 
327, of two languages being ἀρ, 
spoken insomedistricts,doubt- = 
less refers to the coexistenceof = τ 
Grecian and. Mlyrian dialects, ΠΕ τ -“Π: 


© Polyb, XVII. ς. 8. 


Orchomenos p.. 2 63. ee 





gees is ' INTRODUCTION. | 


: “dertaken i in the fabulous times, ‘cortinned. without ΠΣ 


᾿ intermission to. reprete and deep down the “genuine ὃ 
β -popslaion. of Greece. eee oe fe 
6. The Illyrians were in 1 these 6 ancient times also 


ἷ : bounded on the east by the Phrygians and Thracians, ae 


as well as by the Pelasgi. The PHRYGIANS were at. | 


this time the immediate neighbours of the Macedo- ἘΠ ΠῚ 
_nians in Lebaea, by whom they were called Brys ee 


gians (Βρύγες, Βρύγοι, Boryes)°; they dwelt at the foot ἢ 
of the snowy Bermius, where the fabulous rose- 


_ gardens of king Midas were situated, while walking ᾿ a 
in which the wise Silenus was fabled to have been 


taken prisoner. 

(as the Telegonia of Eugammon related‘) with the 
- Thesprotians of Epirus. At no great distance from 
hence were the Mygdonians, the people nearest re- 


They also fought from this. place : 


~ lated to the Phrygians. According to Xanthus, this Ὁ 


nation did not migrate to Asia until after the Trojan 
wars. But, in the first place, the Cretan traditions 


᾿ begin with religious ceremonies and fables, which 
- appear from the most ancient testimonies to shave 4 8 
been derived from Phrygians of Asia®; and secondly a 
the Armenians, who were beyond a doubt of a Kin- pore. 
ὦ dred τ vace to the Phr ygians i, were considered as an το 


| , , πὰ, ἐγδΐοις to Hesvohiae. 
τ Βρέκυς (Bepexvyrios) is the same 
- word as Βρύξ. Bruges was also 
used by Ennius, and, as it ap- 


ΕΣ pears, by Marcus. Brutus, Fla: τὴς 


 tarch. Brut. 45.) 


£ See the Chrestomathia of | 


᾿ Proctus. Briges, or Phryges, in 


the region of Dyrrachium, Ap- ᾿ 


pian. Bell. Civ. I. 329... 
~~ 8 Creuzer Fragment. Histor. 
ip. 17k. Strabo XIV. Pp 680. 


Compare Conon in Photius I. ἐς 
Concerning this point, see 
Hoeck’s History οἵ. Crete, vol. © 


I. p. 109 sqq. 


pevia, 


ae Gotting. vol. cane 


| According | to the opinion a 
ἢ their colonists, Herod. VII. Δ 
73. Eudoxus ap. Steph.in’Ap- 

Compare Heeren De 
Linguarum Asiaticarum in Per-— ee 
 sarum Imperio Cognatione, Com eee 





OS aboriginal: nation in their own territory! oe 
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therefore. be sufficient to recognise the same race of 


ob will ee 


Men in Armenia, Asia Minor, and at the foot oo 
mount Bermius, without supposing that all the Ar-— | 


on “menians and Phrygians emigrated from the latter a 


᾿ settlement on the Macedonian coast. The interme- : 


diate space. between Mlyria and Asia, ae district μι 
across which numerous nations migrated in. ancient ἴῃ 


times, was. peopled irregularly from so many sides, : 


that the national uniformity which seems to have 
once existed in those parts was speedily deranged. 


ture which the Armenian now displays with the ~ 


3 The most important documents respecting the con- = 


- nexion between the Phrygian and other nations are _ 


ν᾿ the traces that remain of its dialect. “St was well 


᾿ known i in Plato’s time that many pr imitive words of " sh 
ee the Grecian language were to be recognised with a 
slight alteration in the Phrygian, such as zip, twp, 


1; and the great similarity of grammatical struc- _ 


κ The ‘Arnienians frequently 





High German wazar, in Τόν. 





ao “aces in the ancient traditional 
_ history of the oriental king- 
οὐ doms; e.g. in Diod..II. 1. as 
~ gonquered by Ninus. They are 
likewise represented as the ori-. 
ginal inhabitants in the native 

legends. collected by. Moses. of 

το Chorene. | 
Does B Plato. Cratyl, Ῥ. 410 AS ‘Tt : 

τὰ BS. remarkable that these words | 
are also in the German ἴδῃς 


πῦρ (see | Grimm’s 


| - guage. 
p. 584. 


: cellent: Grammar, 


oe ed.) in ancient High Genii 
was viuri, in Low German fir. 
τ Κύων, canis, hund (d added as 
oe hon μὴν, pav—Phrygian . for moor 
Es Prand. maknd, mond): 





Ὕ δῶρ 


“pe OP Ze 


German water; the digamma gob 2 


present in the genuine Phry- 


gian form βέδυ, “which; on ace) 
count of ancient vicinity, was 


also a Macedonian and Or phic 
word (see Neanth. 


water, 
sometimes air. 











ica. forms’ and inflexion, ν : 
he Greek. » ᾿ς 





Ογσίοοῃ. ἡ Εν 
ap. ‘Clem. Alexand. Strom. V. tee 
Jablonsky de Lingua ὦ oe 
Phrygia p- 76.), and is some- - 0ὔ Ὁ 
times translated _ and Eee ἢ 
“Lastly, She fod we 
Phrygian inscription i -ὦἂτ 
ἃ pole’s Memoirs, espec ne, 
words MIAAI AAFATTAEL FA- Ὄπ 
_NAKTEL, “prove that it had ἐδ τ ἢ 


νας τ ττ 


10 ee “INTRODUCTION. 


ae Gace: must be feed to this original contieston™:, ee 
᾿ The ‘Phryg ians in Asia have however been without — ᾿ 
doubt: intermixed with Syrians, who not only esta- τὸ 
oe plished themselves on the right bank of the Halys, 


but on the left also in Lycaonia®, and as far as Ly- _ 
᾿ cia 5, and accordingly adopted much of. the Syrian — 
language and religion’. Their enthusiastic and ἢ 

frantic ceremonies aes had doubtless. always i 
formed part of their religion: these they had in com-_ 


ae mon with their immediate neighbours the Thracians: 


᾿ but the ancient Greeks appear to have been almost. 


entirely unacquainted with such rites. 


τ ἢ, The THRACIANS, who settled in Pieria at the 
τ foot of mount Olympus, and from thence came down 
to mount Helicon, as being the originators of the 


᾿ _ worship of Bacchus and the Muses, and the ἔδέμθυβ.. 


ee of Grecian poetry 4, are a nation of the highest im- 


a portance in the history of civilization. We cannot 


but suppose that they spoke a dialect very similar — 
to the Greek, since otherwise they could not have 
i had | any considerable influence pee: the latter oe 


Ge ed SBD "Thus - ‘the verb sum ΠΕΣ τὸ 
᾿ ee “in: 5 the ‘Armenian or Haicanian 
thé same fundamental form 
 awhich it has in all the languages 
allied to the Greek (yem, yes, 


 e—sum, es, est). ‘And it is re- 
markable, that the three Phry- 


- gian Greek. words noticed in | 
the text have been. likewise | 


, preserved in the Haicanian : 


wip is hur (as πατὴρ hair, πέντε, 
hink) ; ὕδωρ, tschur (as θερμὸς. 
See . 
Klaproth Asia Polyglotta, p.gg. 
= See Jablonsky de Lingua — 


tscherm); κύων is shun. 


τι Ἢ Ly Lycaon. me vol. Hil, P BQ: 





lymi in the well-known passage 
preserved in Josephus cont. 
Apion. vol. II. p. 454. ed. Ha- 
vere. : 
lus, p. 130 sq. 

PR. ἀδαγοὺς, an androgy- 


τ nous deity (Hesych.inv.), from. 
Dagon; thename Adon (Athen, 
LV Ὁ. 624); βαλλὴν, king, ὁὃῸΘῸὃῸϑῸΞ 
(esych. in v: Eustath. ad Od... 00° 
τ΄. p. 680. Bas.) from Baal,&e, 
See Blomf. ad Esch. Pers. 663. Πρ 
“4 See Or rehumenae, Pe 37υττ 2 


300. “ἢ 


Hn ὁ That 15, 1 ‘the epic poet ᾿ ἊΣ ae, 
-Cheerilus spoke of Lyctian So- 


See Naeke’ 5 Choeri- ἜΝ a 





seer. ἢ, 8, ὋΝ THE NORTH OF GREEC 





viens the Bessi, a tribe of the nation of the Satree’, at the | 






" from the country called Thrace 3 in later times, wher 


| foot of mount Pangeum, presided over the oracle of | 


Bacchus. Whether the whole of the populous races 
of Edones, Odomantes, Odrysi, Treres, &c. are to be | 
_ considered as identical with the Thracians in Pieria, — 
_ or whether it is not more probable that these bar- 


barous: nations* is received from the Greeks. their ΟΣ 


᾿ general name of Thracians, with which. they had. : 


been familiar from early times, are questions which — 
ae shall not attempt to determine. Into these nations 


however a a large number of Peonians subsequently 
penetrated, who had passed over at the time of ἃ 


very ancient migration of the Teucrians together = 


ii with the Mysians*. 


oe gonians, on the banks of the Axius, belonged; who 


also advanced into Thessaly, as will be shewn here- a 
:Ὶ after. Of the Teucrians however we know nothing, ones 
excepting that in concert with (Pelasgic) Dardani- ὃ 
ans they founded the city of Troy,—where the lan~ ἘΠῚ 


To this Ῥεοπίδῃ race the Pela- 


= ᾿ guage in use was probably allied to the Grecian, and a ng 
cra) a distinct from the Phrygian’. ne 


8. Now. it is within the mountainous barriers | 


- ᾿ the nations which in the heroic mythology. are . al | 
a er noel as ἡ possessing ¢ dominion and power, oe 


: τ ‘Herod. VIL. rea 2 
" es, All their words with which 


ae ‘unlike | the Greek ; 
See word: Bpia and. βρέα for city, 
_ which frequently occurs, ῥΐλα, 
wine, merbyes treasure, 
Ἔρως Apollon: Rhod. I. 933, ἃς. 
τς t Herod. V. 13. VII. 20, ἜΣ 
oe ‘Compare. Hellanicus ue Σ 





_ we are acquainted are very 
e. g. the 


Schol. 


Se. ἐς where’. write: ag οὗ γῦν. τ. Ἀν. oa ee 
ves καλοῦνται μόνοι μετὰ ΜΥΣΩ͂Ν. : oo "ἢ 
τότε οἰκοῦντες. This at the same | ares ae 
time probably referstothetra- 
dition, that the Mysians- Cee 
well as the ‘Thynians and 0-9. ees 
thers) came from Thrace to 
Asie according to Strabo, and renee ane 







Pe pulation. — 


ἜΣ " ᾿ a ΠΟ ANTRODUCTION. 
. ond are ways. contrasted. with | an aboriginal po ᾿ 


πος of the Grecian nation, which had overrun 
and subdued the Greeks who dwelt further south. 
The most ancient abode of the HELLENES Proper 
(who in mythology are merely a small nation in- 
Phthia") was situated, according to Aristotle, in 


These, - in my opinion, were nor thern. 


JE ae irus, near Dodona, to whose god Achilles* prays, as 


“as being the ancient protector of his family. In 81} 
- probability the ACHaANS, the ruling nation both of 
Thessaly and of the Peloponnese i in fabulous times, " 

were of the same race and origin as the Hellenes. 
The Miny ans, Phlegyans, Lapithz, and Aolians of 
Corinth and Salmone, came originally from the dis- _ 


tricts above Pieria, on the frontiers of Macedonia, 


where the very ancient Orchomenus, Minya, and Sal-_ 


monia or Halmopia were situated’. Noris there less : 
ue obscurity with regard to the northern settlements αὐ 
the IonIANS; they appear, as it were, to have fallen 
from: heaven into Attica and Aigialea: they were _ 2 
: “μοῦ however by any means identical with the abori- “" 


β ginal: inhabitants of these districts, and had perhaps _ 


τ detached themselves from. some northern, probably _ i 
: /Achaean, race’. Tastly, the Dorrans are mentioned re 


a ᾿ por ΕΣ 12,1 F ὃ, ee 


το pare also Phavorinus in ᾿Αχαιοὺς. 


. ipéwow. In the later times 
they were probably still in the 
territory of the Molossi, who 


“αν considered as Gr ecks, He- [ 


τ ΜΙ. 127. 

ἘΚ TE. XVI. 233. : 
ΠΟΥ See Or chomenos, pp. I 39> 
248 sqq. Buttmann, indeed, 


in his Memoir on the Minye : 


(Berlin Transactions for 1820, 


p. 13. .» denies the existence ὍΣ 


" pendix II. 


and Acheus, 


thew places; bat several of f the 


passages which I have Tote ee 
are decisive. | a 
* According to the genea- isc 
logy from the * Hola Dorus: ee 
Xuthus (fom whom Acheus 6“. 
and Ton), and olus; see Ap~ 
| The genealogy 
in: Euripides, Ion 1608, viz. 
- Xuthus father of Ion, Dorus, Pp ἢ 
is. distorted to 00 
suit the national feelings of the 00 
ere . 


The ὁ passage. from 





“ON ‘THE NORTH OF GREECE. 


oer, 9. 


an ancient legends and poems a as established i in one ax ᾿ 
: tremity of the great mountain-chain of Upper Greece, — 
viz. at the foot of mount Olympus : : there are how- — 


ever reasons for supposing, that at an earlier. period ee 


they had dwelt at its other northern extremity, 3 at 
the furthest limit of the Grecian nation. τ. 0... : 
. 9. We now turn our attention to the singular na- : 


tion of the HYLLEANs (Tarets,” 'TAAss)» which i is sup- ee 


| pored to have dwelt in serie but is in ὩΣ, - ἜΝ 


4 Deriang. ‘The real oes of its eee can ΤῈ: ‘ly be 
laid down; as the Hylleans are never mentioned ἴῃ 


| any historical narrative, but always in mythological ; 


ate ‘Dorians. 


nevertheless genuine Greeks. 


legends; and they appear to have been known to — 


_ the geographers only from mythological writers. 
Yet they are generally placed in the islands of Me- ὃ 
τ lita and Black-Corcyra, to the south of Liburnia®. — 
Now the name of the Hylleans agrees strikingly 


with that of the first and most noble tribe of the - 
Besides which, it is stated, that, though eee 


dwelling among Ilyrian races, | these Hylleans were | : : ee 


4 well as the Doric Hylleans, were supposed tothave 


sprung - from Hyllus, a son of Hercules; whom that 


Moreover they, as. eee a 





Ἔ the. *Hotat, “however, 
in a poetical garb, is more cre- 


 dible than the testimony of He- 
τ rodotus, who. considers the 1: 
τὸ onians as. aborigines. 


:-- Concerning what follows, 


ee see Ppononns Rhod. IV. 521 
~Schol.. ad J. et. ad IV. 


1125, T14Q.. - Apollodor us ap. 


τ ee ‘Stephan. Byzant. in Ὑλλεῖς. φΦ: = 
can 434: ed. Heya) Bayles P 


aacahe 


: Κελτικόν).. 








πο hero, beg got pon Melite,. the Rabe of  Figeus oF 


ad Be Oss. ἘΠ Εἴ Chins 404. πῶς 
from Timeus (fragm. τῶι. ας 
Goeller.) and Eratosthenes, Div ee 
onys. Perieg. 386. with Eusta- 
thius and the Scholia. Etymol. ΠΣ 1 ἢ 
_ Magn. p. 776. 30. where they ὁ 
are “called aCeltic nation (ἔθνος. 
Compare Schoene- τ 
mann Geograph. Argon, P ἜΑ δὲ ae 
.53: and book TIT..¢. 5. RR EM ey 
te pele 8 Rh. IY, + 538 and ae 















ΤΙ “INTRODUCTION. 


here the name τ ges ‘refers to a river in 1 Coreyra, oar 


- Melite to the flac just mentioned. Apollo was. the i 


| | chief god of the Dorians ; ᾿ and SO likewise these Hyl- ee 


7 leans were said to have concealed under the. earth, 


Si as the sign of inviolable sanctity, that instrument of τ 


such importance in the religion of Apollo, a tripod®. : 


The country of the Hylleans is described as a large : 
os peninsula, and compared to the Peloponnese : εὐ As) ee 


a said to have contained fifteen cities ; which. however | ce 


ἽΝ had not a more real existence, than the peninsula — 
as. large as the Peloponnese on the Illyrian COAST. 9.0... 


How all these statements are to. be understood is τ 


hard to say. It appears however that they can only 


“be reconciled as follows: the Doric Hylleans hada ἢ 
tradition, that they came originally from these °° | 


ἱ northern districts, which then bordered on the 1]- 


 Jyrians, and were afterwards occupied by that peo- 
ple; and there still remained in those parts some 


members of their tribe, some other Hylleans.. 


This 7 


notion of Gr eek Hylleans. In the very north Ohi e 
Greece, who also were, descended from Hercules, an τ J 


sarees a a also worshipped. Apollo, was: taken up and embel- τ 

τ lished by. the poets : although it is not likely that 
any one had really ever seen these Hylleans and Wie es 
sited their country. Like the Hyperboreans, they ΕΠ 
pe | existed merely i in eames and age 


others. Panyasla: appears from. 


Ὕλλος, ὃς ἐβασίλευσε τῶν. περὶ ἀπ": 


the Scholiast to Apollonius: 
- Rhod. IV. 1149. to have men- 
tioned two Hylluses, viz. ‘the ” 
son of Melite and the son 
ets e Schol. 2 
τῇ Vales. δά 
.- Harpocrat.p.126. In the Scho- — 


‘120. oe 


of Deianira. 
Soph. Trachin. 83. 


2 hast | to Pindar Pyth. as Dee 


thy ITAAIAN οἰκησάντων, where — ne ᾿ 
᾿Οἰχαλίαν, πιο ee τῶν 
᾿Ἀδου]-Βοομείϊε (Histoire de?’ Blan i es 
tablissement des Colonies Grée- ΟῚ 
gues, tom. Il. Ὁ. 280. } pr oposes, ᾿ be yee Bah 
not without some. ae 


Hemster huis reads | 


Ἰλλυρίαν. So 
δ; Anolon Rh. IV. + 328. 
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᾿ οὐ * posible also that the Coreyrwans, ἢ in whose island oo 









a ‘ ‘there was an “ Tyllean” harbour ἃ may have con-— 
ΠΡ tributed to. ‘the formation of these legends, as is 

_  shewn by some circumstances pointed out above ; ae 
but it cannot be supposed that the whole tradition _ 
arose from Corcyrean colonies. i 


10. Here we might conclude our femmatke: 6 on this’ | 


: φήνη; did not the following question. (one indeed : 










| ᾿ i. - What relation can we suppose to have existed be- 

oa - ‘tween the. races which migrated into those northern 

᾿ aN ; " districts, and the native tribes, and what between 
© the different races of Greece itself? All inquiries 


οἵ. great importance) deserve some consideration. Ὁ 


: on. this subject lead us back to the Pelasgi, who al- ee ᾿ 


7 though not found in, every part of ancient Greece ἘΠῚ 







(for tradition makes so wide a distinction between a 
them and many other nations, that no confusion Ὁ 
- ever takes place‘), yet occur almost universally ἐν 


᾿ wherever early civilization, ancient. settlements, and rae 








-piter a and Juno of Argos; Vulcan and Minerva of. 
Athens; Ceres and Proserpine of Eleusis ; ; Mer- 


worships of peculiar sanctity and impor tance e@X- ee 
 isted. And in fact there is no. doubt that most. Of ae 
~ the ancient religions of Greece owed their origin ὁ 
“this race. The Jupiter and Dione of Dodona; Ju- — 


_ eury. and ‘Diana of Arcadia, together with Cadmus 


and the | Cabiri of. Thebes, cannot, if pro operly ex- ae 















δ 
-erlans. (concerning whose af- 
'finity see Boeckh ad Pind. oO 
lymp. IX. 61. p. 191. .), and Le 
ego Hesiod ap: Strab- : 












: ᾿ ainined, be referred to any other sae WwW e emt Sones 


“A taaye: in. ‘1. a εν | “p. | oe ‘and if these as ἡ some | pce 
© Especially the connected say, are the sameasthe Carian 2 
hain of Atolians, Epeans, Lo- - nation, to which the Lydians ᾿ς 
anda part of the ‘Mysians | bes eee 
longed, they \ would seem ae oo 
ap φ a ἀνθ “humero Tee 





oe ι΄ ᾿ ΟΠΙΝΤΕΟΡΌΟΤΙΟΝ. 


ὯΝ therefore attribute to that tiation. an excessive 5 readi- > 


ness in creating σ and metamorphosing objects of re- | 
— ligious worship, sO. that. the. same fundamental CON ττο 
ceptions were variously developed i In: different places, | τ 
τ 8, variety which was chiefly caused by the arbitrary — 


— neglect of, or adherence to, particular parts of the | 
same legend. In many places also we may recognise : 


ae the sameness of character which pervaded the dif 
: ferent worships of the above gods; every where we 





oe τ 868 manifested in symbols, names, rites, and legends, a 
oo ain uniform character of ideas and feelings. The re- : 
a ligions introduced from Phrygia and Thrace, such as. en 


‘that of the Cretan Jupiter and Dionysus or Bacchus, 


may be easily distinguished by their more enthusiastic 
_ character from ie: native Pelasgic worship. The | 
ey Pheenician and Egyptian religions lay at a great 


distance from the early Greeks, were almost un- __ 
known even where they existed in the immediate 


nei ghbourhood, were almost unintelligible when the — 
Greeks attempted to learn them, and repugnant. to oa 


: their: nature when. understood. _ On the whole, the Ee 

a ᾿ Pelasgic worship appears to form part of a simple 
ae elementary religion, which easily. represented Chee 
eee various | forms produced by the changes of nature in hes 
eo different: climates and seasons, and which abounded oe 
in expressive signs for all the shades of ‘feeling π᾿ 


which these phenomena awakened. 


Ld, On the other hand, the religion of the north, ee 
ern races (who as being of Hellenic descent are put 
in contrast with the ‘Pelasg gi) had in early” times ee 


taken a more moral turn, to which their political - re- 


“lations had doubtless contributed. ~The heroic life en 
| (which i is no fable of the poets), the fondness for. vi- ak 


gorous and active exertion, the disinclination ‘to the 


ey 
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ἢ ΤΣ ΠΕ ΕἾ occupations of husbandry, which is so re- | 


markably seen in the conquering race of the Hel. 
_lenes, necessarily awakened and cherished an en- 


= 7 tirely different train of religious feeling. Hence the | 
J upiter Hellanius of A‘acus, the Jupiter. Laphy- — 


_ stius of Athamas, and, finally, the Doric Jupiter, 
whose son is Apollo, the prophet and warrior’, are - 


gather representations of the moral order and har- ὁ 
mony of the universe, after the ancient method, 
ae than of the creative powers of nature. I do not 
* πμονζονοσ deny, that there was a time when these 


_ different views had not as yet taken a separate di- 
rection. Thus it may be shewn, that the Apollo — 


"ἢ Lyceus of the Dorians conveyed nearly the same no- Ὁ 
tions as the Jupiter Lyczeus of the Arcadians, al- 


though the worship of either deity was developed — iy 


: _ independently of that of the other. Thus also cer- | 
tain ancient Arcadian and Doric usages had, in their — Ἂ 





main features, a considerable affinity. The points of ete 


resemblance in these different worships can be Only eee 
a ‘perceived by comparison: tradition presents, at the = 
es, very first outset, an innumerable collection of dis- 7 ᾿ς 
᾿ _ cordant forms of worship belonging to the several _ | 
races, but without explaining to us how they came _ 
to be thus separated. For these different rites were _ 
net united into a whole until they had been first di- 
vided; and both by the connexion of worships and _ 


as) by the influence of poetry new combinations were ὍΣ 


introduced, which differed penne: from those of ae 
ΟΝ an earlier date. . ee ee ae ee ean 
τ το, ihe: languag ve of ‘the: ancient. ‘Grecian ee 
i pels together with ‘its religion, forms the most Peay 
ancient record ΟΣ: its history) must, ἢ if we ey: judge ree 
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1g : ie INTR RODUCTION. 


from the eepipies of dialect. and from a a comparison Ao 


with the Latin language, have been very perfect in 
its structure, and rich and expressive in its. flexions 
and formations ; though. much οὗ this was polished 
~ off by the Greeks. of later ages: in early times, dis- — 
_tinctness and precision in ‘marking: the primitive 
- words and the inflections being more attended to 


_ than facility of utterance. Wherever the ancient 


τ forms had been preserved, they sounded. foreign. and ee 
| uncouth to more modern ears; and the language of oo. 


4 later times was greatly softened, in comparison with ee 
a the Latin. : But the peculiarities of the pure Doric coe 


dialect are (wherever they were not owing to a | 
faithful preservation of archaic forms) actual de- 


viations from the original dialect, and consequently | 


they do not occur in Latin; they bear, if I may be 
allowed the expression, a northern character. The 


use of the article, which did not exist in the Latin 
language or in that of epic poetry, can be ascribed 


to no other cause than to immigrations of new 


_ tribes, and especially to that of the Dorians. Its in- ᾿ 
troduction must, nearly as in the Roman. langu ages, 


“ope: considered as the sign of a great revolution. The. 2 


: peculiarities of the Doric dialect must have existed oe 
oe before the period of the migrations ; , “ainee thas’ only: 


can it be explained how peculiar forms of the Doric 


dialect. were common to Crete, Argos, and Sparta : oe 


the same is also true of the dialects which are gene- 


~ rally” considered. as. subdivisions. of the Rolie: : the ς 
— only reason for the resemblance of the language of 
_ Lesbos to that of Beeotia being, that Botton: Mie. 


grated at that period to Lesbos. The peculiarities. of 


the Ionic dialect may, on the other hand, be viewed. a 
in great part as deviations caused By the genial eli- eas 
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mate of Asia&; for the language of the Attic race, 

to which the latter were most nearly related, could 

hardly have differed so widely from that of the co- Ὁ 
lonies of Athens, if the latter had not been greatly 
changed. A more detailed examination of this 


question, in reference to the views here taken, will 


be found in the Appendix. 


& The ‘ancients frequently ἐλυμήναντο τῆς ince τὸ πά- 


᾿ ‘say, that the Ionians in Asia, rpiov. Photius in v. μὰ 
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HISTORY OF THE DORIC RACE, FROM THE EARLIEST | 
TIMES TO THE END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. oh 


CHAP. I. 
The Dorians in Thessaly. 
Prom early times the Dorians and Tonians 


“were the chief races of the Grecian nation; the 5: 


_ “latter of Pelasgic, the former of Hellenic origin; 

aos the latter an aboriginal, the former a people much _ 
τ “ addicted to wandering. For, when under the do- Ὁ 

_“ minion of Deucalion, they dwelt in Phthiotis; and ν 


“in the time of Dorus, the son of Hellen, they in- — Πα, 


ον 6 habited the country at the foot of Ossa and Olym-— as 
“pus, which was called Hestizotis. Afterwards — a 

© however, being driven from Hestieotis. by the _ 
τς“ Cadmeans, they dwelt under mount Pindus, and — 
were called the Macednian nation. From thence 
Lets they again migrated to Dryopis; and having pass- _ 


| a “ ed. from Dryopis into the Peloponnese, they: were 
cy called. the Dorie race”. es | 


ΝΟ one can consider’ this. ‘connected account| as ἐπ 


ἢ flowing immediately from ancient tradition ; and it te whe 


oe # Flerods 1 56; which pas- “Xx, p. yah Compare a Ὁ 

' sage has been treated of by VU. 43. ᾿Ἐόντες. Δωρικόν τε Ko Cee 
, Salmasius, de Lingua Hellenica, Μακεδνὸν ἔθνος ἐξ Ἐρινεοῦ re kal 6 
τς 9.276, and in the Mémoires de Ἱπίνδου καὶ mie Δρῥοπιδος ὁ ὕστατ oe ee 
ae τ Laie des Teecrigaions.t tom. : eee ee 
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can only be viewed 3 as an 1 attempt of ‘the father of 


history to. arrange and reconcile various legends and 


traditions. Nor indeed. is it difficult to discover — 


and examine the steps of the argument which lead 


him to this conclusion. It is. clear that he considers = 


the genealogy of Hellen», viz. that he was the son 


of Deucalion and father of Dorus, Xuthus, and o- | τ 
Tus, as an historical fact; although it is at least "Ν᾿ 
_ More recent than the poems of Homer ; where the ee 
ie name of Hellenes does not include these races, but  —s |} 
is the appellation of a single nation in Phthiotis eo ea \ 
and that his object is to establish the position, that pee 


the Dorians were the genuine Greeks, or Hellenes. 


Now since Deucalion, the father of Hellen and. 2 
grandfather of Dorus, was supposed to have dwelt — 


in Phthiotis*, Herodotus represents the Dorians as 
_ also coming from Phthiotis; although the people 
meant in these legends by the names of Deucalion 


and Hellen were the real ancient Hellenes, the Myr-. 
midons*, who were afterwards under the dominion 
of the Macides, and are entirely distinct from. the — 
| -Dorus was next represented as. succeed- | 
aE ing Hellen : as icing of the same people; and then, 


aM Dorians. 


b δος on i the , aisha of this. af Zigina, the author fils 4 ina 


| ον Appendix I], former work (Zginetica, Ὁ. 18.) 
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ἘΠ Ο ἈΒΟΠΟΩ, 1,7. 2. 

_. 4 Thus Pindar, Olymp. VIII. 
30, calls the ‘Myrmidons Δωρι- 
ede λαὸς, in order, as I con- 
ceive, to oppose them as ge- 


nuine Greeks to nations οἵ 8. 


different origin. 

-—¢ From thee circumstance that, 
in Homer, Achilles the Alaci- 
des is represented as chief of 


the Hellenes, and that the A. 
acide were also ancient princes 


explained the name of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter in Adgina, “Ἑλλά-. 
viov, in later times called Taveh. 
λήνιον. For this temple is as- 
suredly more ancient than the | 
time when all the Greeks were © 
called Hellenes; and it must 
therefore be considered as a 
sanctuary of the original Hel- — 
lenes, who also dwelt 4 in Phthia, 
as an ancient national temple τ 


of the Mynnicons, Le ae 
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ΤῊ the name of Dorus v was in these fpalbe ac- 
counts connected with Hestizotis, he infers that the 


Dorians went thither from Phthiotis. But the mo- 


dern mythologist must of course abandon this whole 
᾿ deduction as unfounded ; and he can only adopt the 
datum from which the historian started ; namely, — 
that, according to ancient tradition, “ Dorus dwelt — 
“at the foot of Olympus and Ossa.” ‘Here then the 
real fact presents itself to us. The chain of Olym-. 
pus, the divider of nations, whose lofty summit is 
_ still called by the inhabitants the celestial mansion, 
is the place in which the Dorians first a in AG 
history of Greece. | be εἶ 
2.'The mountain-valley, which in later times bore — 
‘is name of Thessaly, was bounded to the west by os 


᾿ Pindus, to the south by Othrys, to the east by Pe- | Les 


lion and Ossa, and to the north by Olympus, under 


which name the ancient writers, for example Hero- __ 


᾿ dotus, also include the chain which in after-times — 


hay: (probably from an Illyrian word ἢ was called the all 


ο Cambunian mount. The course of the Peneus is 80. eae 

: - situated as to divide the open plain to the south, the 

λύει ancient. Pelasgic Argos, from the mountainous dis- 

trict to the north ; towards the north-east it breaks — 
Pe through the mountain-ridge, dividing Ossa from 


eo ‘Olympus. - Here too the river creeps under the = 


a loftier heights of mount Olympus’; so that the path | 


το pus, according to Bernouille, v 





passes along the. side of the more rugged and pre- 2 


: cipitous Ossa.. This ravine was known by the ancient oo 


ou oo generic. name of Tempea or Tempe (the cul, from — ᾿ a 
a Heit), and has been often: Σ poetien’ ἦν ἃ described, but cs 


a ‘Kppeudiz L tat note. sis. 1017 toiaes, or +6 sot English : ᾿ς ᾿. 
"Β The height of mount Olym- - feet; of Ossa, according to oe ἀπ 


; well, about Bene. feet. 


σά, 
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. seldom suticientiy Ἢ considered as bearing upon. the " ᾿ 


: history: of Greece’. 


ἐς Before entering the. ‘pass, the ἘΠ 1: crosses a re | : 
Ὁ small round valley, agreeably situated ; at the end 
of which on the left hand, where the mountains ap- 


proach one another on both sides, was the ancient 


fortress of Gonnus (or Gonni), distant 160 stadia (20, 
miles) from Larissa, the chief city of the plain®. From 
2 this point the mountains close upon one another more. 
Poe rapidly, until they rise on both sides of the glen in 
two rocky parapets, forming a gully, where in many 

Ἢ places a path has been hewn along the river. About 





the middle of this path there stands now, upon a oe 


εἰ bold projection of Ossa, a fortress of Roman con- 
str uction called Horzo-Castro, covering also a cross 
glen of that mountain: it was there probably that — 
the strong-hold Gonnocondylum stood; which ap- _ 
_ pears to have taken its name from the “ windings”. _ 


of the valley‘. Not far from this spot is the nar- 


. τ rowest part of the ravine, hardly 100 feet. in width: oe ae 
' which is stated in an inscription. to have been. for- τὸς 
es tified by. L. Cassius. ‘Longinus, the proconsul and” 





ae partisan of J. Ceesar : ; but, without the aid of forti- ee ae 


= fication, a few armed men would probably have. 


ΕΑ more accurate descrip- 


᾿ a tion of this valley than those of 


 Allian and Barthélemy is given 
by Bartholdy,  Bruchstiicke 
zur Kentniss Griechenlands, p. 
112: Clarke, Travels, part I. 


sect. iii, _p: 273;. Hawkins, in — 


᾿ς Walpole’s Memoirs relating to 
European Turkey, Ὁ. 528; Hol- 
land, Albania, p- 291; Dodwell, 


. Travels; vol. 1. p. 103 oe and : 


Pougueville, tom. it ἘΣ 73. 


Among the ancients, Theopom- _ 


pus, in his Φιλιππικὰ, gave an 
accurate description of Tempe. 


See Theo. Sophist. Progymn. 
IL. p.19; Frommel, in Creu-— 
vers Meletemata, Pop ΤΑ τ δ. 
ED ΧΧ, γι. p. in ipsis faucibus Ὁ 
saltus, Livy from Polyb. XVIII. 


10. 2. on the side of Oly mpus. 


- Meletius mentions here w plate eee 
called Goniga. a 
Oa * Liv. XXXIX, 25. 


. 
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᾿ been able to stop the progress of a. fares many times | 
their number. The region has nothing beautiful or 
agreeable in its appearance, | but presents rather a 
look of savage wildness: the perpendicular masses | 
of rock of the same kind of stone appear, as it were, — 
to have been rent asunder, and are without any co- 


:  vering of trees or grass; the blackness of the sha-_ Ls 
dows in the deep hollow, and the dull echoes, Mee es 


 erease the gloominess of the impression : beneath — 
bubble the silver waters of the Peneus (ἀργυροδίνης"). 
Not far from this narrow passage the defile opens 
towards the sea, to which the Peneus flows through 
marshes; and from hence may be seen the smiling 
country of Pieria, on the eastern side of Olympus, — 


. _ particularly the plains of Phila, Heracleum, and 
τ Leibethrum, which lead onwards to the southern _ 
parts of Macedonia. ee 
3. This is the only road between Thessaly. and 


‘the northern districts, which passes in its whole — | 


length along a valley; all the others are moun- — : ν᾿ 
tain-passes. Such was the other road to Μ-- | 
‘cedonia, which crossed mount Olympus (ἐσβολὴ "O- 


 Aupexg'). This road too begins at the strongly for-— 
tified city of Gonnus, the key of the country towards 

᾿ the north; and it then goes along the southern side 

* Olympus, till it reaches the cities of Azor um and 





᾿ Doliche. Between. these two towns is a place where τ 


three ways” meet™, The chief road passes in. aoe 


β northerly direction over the summit of the Cambu- oe 
nian chain: to the Macedonian highlands ; ᾿ and. Hee 
| ay was s here that Xerxes s set t fire t to the woods in order — re 


Ἵ " k TL. B. 4 eee oe ἢ : | “Antonios pera καὶ ἃ δόλος a ee . 


ΠΕ Herod. VI. 128, 173. as oe ΤΣ 


τς αν. XLIV. 6. Polyb. XXVIII. 
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Bol “att | to open ὃ a ἡ passage for his. army, “hich the Greake ee at 
ees had expected along the more practicable way through 
 Pieria and the valley of Tempe ; ; and it was “often 


in the Roman wars: traversed by large armies ἅς 
_ From the south of mount Olympus. two. difficult : 
mountain roads led over the heights of Olympus, 
connecting Northern Thessaly with Pieria. 





Ne i 


"ἢ one avoided the valley of Tempe, as it passed bythe oo 


Ἴ fort ress of Lapathus to the north of that defile°, 
ne then. along the small lake of Ascurias, whence there 


was a view of the town. of Dium on the sea-coast, at 


the distance of 96 stadia (12 miles); after which it. 
descended into the plains of Pieria. We should 
however more particularly notice the other road, 
taking a more northern direction, and passing over | 
the lofty sides of Olympus, where formerly there 
stood the castle of Petra, and the temple of the Py-. 
 thian Apollo, commonly called Pythium, together 
with a village of the same name?, the height of 


πος which -Xenagoras, by a geometrical measurement, 


᾿ ascertained to be 6096 Grecian feet 4. 





From this Eanes | 


point there was a mountain-pass leading down to 6 
= the coast. to Her acleum and Phila in ‘Pieria, and an~ oat 


‘e So hee ΕἾ ἘΠ ΕΣ ἼΡΕῚ Ἄν... 


Liv. XLIV. 2. and Plutarch. has placed Pythium on the pass 
fimil. 9. | through the Cambunian moun-. 


ee Concerning the situation 
of this place see Liv. XLIV, 2 
. and 6. 


P Πυθίου aie ἱερὸν, τὸ 
Πύθιον καὶ τὴν Πέτραν Plutarch. oi 
Pythoum (Iv0dov) 


fimil. 15. 
et Petra Liv. XLIV. 2, 32, 35. 
XLIL 53. That there was only 


one Pythium in this district is _ 
evident from an accurate ex-_ 


amination of the marches. 


: lay far to the right. 


XLIV. 
‘sup. Conner Stephanus: in 
Πύθιον, Πυθιεῖς οἱ τὸ Πύθιον οἷ- 
 κοῦντες, ἐν ᾧ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερόν ΠῈΣ 
ἐστι, and in Βάλλα, - : See 


tains (above the modern Ales- 
son and Sarviza), of which it 
His opin- | 
ion is. contradicted by Liv. 
and. Plutarch. «bi 


4960 toises. See above. 
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- ther way led along the ridge of Gigmnie by difficult. ᾿ 


and dang gerous passages, as far as Upper Macedonia". 


| hese mountain-passes and defiles have not been 
| explora by any modern traveller; but it was im- 


portant for our subject. to discover their position ᾿ 
from the writings of the ancients. Not only did — 


- Perseus and Aimilius Paulus here contend for the | 


fate of Macedonia, but it was in this region that the 
‘Greek nations of the heroic age disputed the posses- 
sion of the fertile Thessaly. There was once a time 
when through these passes the nations pressed down, 
to whose lot the finest parts of Greece were once to 
fall; here every step was gained with labour, while — 
the sons of the mountain inured themselves to | 
hardships i in their incessant wars. Of the numerous — 


2 citadels which in these districts cover every important ne Sets 


| point, the greater number were probably built at. ἀνα. : 


τ΄ ΨΕΓΥ͂ early period. Thus there were three fortressess 
to defend the pass of Olympus, or the road from αο- 

nus to Azorum and Doliche, which two places, ἰο- Ὁ a 

ve ᾿ gether with Pythium on the mountain, were compre- Dee LS 
τ hended under the name of the Pelagonian Tripolist. 


AL The highlands which border on Macedonia — a 


| are So rarely mentioned in Grecian history, that 


rae we find in them few names of places, while in 








- ‘the valley. οἵ the Peneus there were always” some — 
traditional. and historical memorials extant. For 


ne of although the northern mountains were not destitute — ᾿ : : 
a of fountains, grassy ‘slopes, and fertile pastures, sal oe 


2 * See Plutarch ubi sup. Liv. me τ * Ptolemy ‘holudes. it in ieee Ὁ 


᾿ ὧς sup. and XLIV. 7. comp. ts Unfortunately _ Wee ae 2 
; Polyb. XXVITE. tre oo have not the Greek original Of es 
"ἢ Liv. XXXI. 41. XXXVI. _ the passage in Livy cat ee 


‘To, J 33. XLII. 67. ΧΙ. 2. ἅμ. Sian All 8 83: 


IX. p. 438, 440. 
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7 the nations: continually pressed: downward to the 
fertile lands’ of the valley. 


‘the open country °, which had been once deposited 


from the stagnant waters of the Peneus, and being 
constantly irrigated, always. produced _ a -plenti- " 

το ful crop. To the west of Larissa, in a narrower — 

a part. of the valley, where the hills approach the river 


more from the north side, there stood, 40 stadia 


- from Larissa, the town of Argura*®, and at the same Ὁ 
distance again the fort of Atrax; on the northern | 


bank of the river were the celebrated city of PelinnaY 


and the castle of Pharcedon’; higher up on the ΄ 
left bank, where the mountains on the north begin 
to recede and form another plain, was the ancient — 
- city of Tricca *, Between Tricca and Pelinna stood, 
ag it appears, the city of Cichalia, so celebrated in 
_ mythology; the ruins of which have been perhaps 
discovered by a traveller in some ancient walls. εις 
massive structure >, of which Pouqueville saw. many 
tee in this district. If now we follow the Peneus, which | 
cee runs from the north-west, higher up the stream than — 


aa: Orchomenos, Ῥ. 126. ten, Φίλιππος ἐπολιόρκει PAPKH- 
x Liv. XXXIT. 15. Strabo AONA πόλιν CESSAAIKHN. 
* Concerning Tricca (Tricala 
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| In this plain Gonnus_ 

and Elatea are succeeded by Mopsium upon the right, ὶ 
ΠῚ Gyrton and Phalanna on the left of the stream; _ 

and soon afterwards Larissa, stood in the midst of 


¥ Concerning ‘Pelinna, see, 
besides Cellarius, Spanheim de 


οἴ Numm. 1X. p. 902. Sal- — 
stathius, vol. II. 
Basil. Tzetzes Chil. IX. 28. 

>See Il. B. 370. with the 
τς Scholia, and Eustathius. Pe-— 
-iinnus, a son of Cichalieus, | 
Steph. ies in | Πέλωνα., re 


~ masius ad Solin. p. 687. ae 
seling ad Diodor. XVIII. 
and ” Boeckh Comment. aa 

Pind. Pyth. X. p. 335. 


ἢ Besides. ‘Sheba, see Dio- 
τ dorus XVIII. 56. In Polye- 
nus IV. 2. 18. should be writ- — 


24 leagues from Larissa ac- 
cong to Pouqueville) see 
Mannert, Ῥ. 500. ae also Eu- 


p. 250. ed, 
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rocks. 


ce εσσα) ὅ. 





᾿ηνήρδε, 9 we come re the: mountain district of Hestiss- 
otis. At about three and a half hours from Tricca® 
is now situated the convent Meteora, whose name 
δ alludes to its singular situation upon lofty columns _ 
᾿ of τοοῖ ἀ: from which place there were two ways, 
one leading higher up the Peneus in a westerly di-_ 
~ rection to Epirus, and the other passing over Stym- a 
This was about = 
the situation of the ancient fortress of Gomphi, which 
_ was near Pindus, and not very far from the sources _ 
of the Peneus‘. It is indeed probable that the name | 


pha to Elimiotis in Macedonia 5. 


Γόμφοι expresses the wedge-shaped form of these 
According to Strabo, Gomphi (in the north — 
west), Tricca (in the south west), Pelinna. (in the 


~ north east), and the more recent city of Metropolis oe, 

| (in the south east), formed a square of fortresses, in _ 

| the middle of which was the ancient Ithome, which Ὃ 

Homer from the steepness of the rock on which ἢ 

stood calls the precipitous (κλωμακόεσσα Or κλιμακό- Ὁ 

Ὁ ‘From Meteora the Peneus may be followed _ 

- ἴῃ a northerly direction to its origin from two'small ὁ 0 

streams; whence there was a path which σὰ ὃ 
᾿ _ over the high chain of Pindus, and thus reached the _ 
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πὰ Thus Pougueville: accord-_ thus divided ; 
| hae to Holland twelve miles, — 
ie _ according to Vaudoncourt four i 
ee hours. cet 
4 See Meletius, Pougueville, 5 
= ‘Holland, Cockerell i in Hughes’ τ: 
Travels, vol. I. pi ον, 
6 The latter Caceomding | to : 
Arrian I. 7; the former. “ace 
cording 
oi SOXREL re XXXVI 2. Com- 
pare Cesar B.C. ΕΠ. 80. _ 
τ f Tempe was about 500 stadia 
- from. Gomphi, Plin. H. N. IV... 


᾿ : 8. which distance | should be. ἐπ τὸ oa poe 


to Liv. XXXI. 41. 






the Tength οἵ 
Tempe 40 ΨΕῊΝΕ then to 1.8. 


rissa 160, to Tricca about 240, οἰ 
and to Gomphi 60. — e 


© Strabo IX. p. 437. UB. 


929. Pausan. Iv. Gas Me. : Ce 
τ teora cannot be Ithome; more ne 
probably the ruins of. Kastraki. ὩΣ 
‘But the passage concerning = = 
Curabius and the temple of 
the Itonian Minerva, is acon- 

fusion of the geographers. 9 ὁ 
~ Otherwise de Ja Porte du Theil fy 
caniatiaee sun Strabon i a 
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county’ of ΟΝ This 1 was in ancient times δ: : 
road which connected the two countries, and there 

still remain on it several al Cyelopian vee the strong- 
holds of former ages. | 
Be There had dwelt i in the valley of the Peneus fy om 
the earliest times a Pelasgic nation, which offered _ 
up thanks to the gods for the possession of so fruit- _ 


ful a territory at the festival of Peloria». Their Ὁ: 


᾿ habits were doubtless adapted to the nature of the 
: country, which has still the same effect on the mo- 
τ dern. inhabitants, those who. dwell near the river a 

, being of a soft and peaceable disposition, while the 


mountaineers are of a stron ger and freer turn pe) 


mind‘, Larissa was the ancient capital of this na- 
tion‘, But at a very early time the primitive in- _ 
habitants were by more northern tribes, some re-— 

duced to subjection, and others driven out of 
the valley', Those however who had retired into 
the mountains, viz. the PERRH@BIAN nation, al-_ 
ways retained a certain degree of independence. In 


the Homeric catalogue the Perrhzbians are men- ina 
tioned as dwelling on the hill ‘Cyphus under. Olym- - 
᾿ pus, and on the banks of the Titaresius, which, flow- one 
ing along the western edge of Olympus, is distin- OS 
| guished by its clear and therefore. dark-coloué ἕρὰ 


stream, from the muddy and white waters of the 
Ἢ Peneus " a τ the Pee day the inhabitants of its | 


ee Athen. XIV. φ. 639, 640. ad Liycoph: sie oe 
he * LPougeeville, Ρ- 37- | Strabo, IX. p. 439. ne 
~* Orchomenos, Ὁ. τ 26. flere: ἐφοχβὶ According to modern: tra- 


τὰ Acrisius of Argos dwelt. vellers,. The ancients frequent- 


That it is: this Larissa. is plain ly misinterpreted Homer. In 


from. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. later times. Eurotas, or Euro- ᾿ 
40. compare Hellanicus fragm. pus, as in the Excerpta of ᾿ “τ 


116, Pausan, I. τὸ, Taetzes : Strabo, i i. €. the dérk-toloured. 





maintained themselves in the mountains, as the Thes-_ Se 
τ salians had seized upon the plain, not indeed as an 

independent, but still as a separate, and, until thee 
Bes Macedonian supremacy, as an Amphictyonic nation. Pubes 
᾿ _~ 6. The plain on either side of the Peneus 885... 
. however occupied by the LaPITHa,aracewhich,as 
oe have shewn elsewhere, derived its origin from Al- “ὦ 

oe mopia in Macedonia, and was at least very nearly : 

ἢ connected. with the Minyans and. AXolians of Ephyra’. " 
If it is allowed to speak of this heroic race, of super- ῸΘ6Ὁ 
oe human. ‘strength and courage, in the same terms as Ὁ a 
¢ οἵ a real nation, we should say that the towns 
ΠΕ  Elatea, Gyrton, Mopsium, Lariees; Anas {βαρεῖαν ee αὐ 
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| Sanka’ are gempukable for their healthy complexion, os 


while the Peneus is surrounded by a sickly popula- 


 tion®. The ancients however were reminded by the 
| “Titaresius of the Styx and of the infernal regions, 
“not from any natural circumstance, but because both 


among these Perrhebians and the Hellopian Pelasgi 


the name and worship of Dodona had been esta- ὁ ὁ 
blished °. Accordingly there seems to have been in’ 
‘both places” a Ψυχοπομπεῖον, or oracle of the dead. 


The prince of these Perrheebians was called Guneus. 


So much may be gathered from the passage in 
Homer. Afterwards, in historical times, we find the © 
Perrhzebians having extended their limits, and sur- 


rounded by the Cambunian mountains, the pass of 


| Tempe, and the Peneus; and reaching to the west be- _ | : oA 
Fee yond the chain of Pindus P.. Gonnus and Atrax were Pade: 


likewise Perrhebian towns’. The Perrhzebians 


- -® Pougueville. on ge Pp 443. eee ee 
ote "Thus the writers | in ‘Stabe: a can Byzant. in S05, eee 
oe VIL, p. 328. Steph. Byzant. in “Liv. XXXIT. 15. 

aS Audion): See book II. ch. 11.8.4. 









? Eieconyen κα ap. Strab. Ix 


Cronin, Pp. 248: δα: 
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-Ithome, and eee: were under the dominion of | 
that people. Our reason is, that the Lapithee, Ela- 
tus, Coeneus, Mopsus, Coronus, EKurytus and Hippo- 
‘dameia, were considered by popular tradition as in- 
_ habitants of the above towns; a belief indicated by 
the names of several of these heroes. The two last 
of these towns were the native places of the Ascle-. 
τς piadee, whom the genealogical and other legends al- _ 
ways represent as connected with the Lapitie: “In. 
‘Homer the inhabitants of Tricea, Ithome, and Cicha- 


lia are represented as following the sons of Ascula~ 


BOOK Ἰ: εἶ Bagdad RG 


_ pius; those of Argissa, Gyrton, Orthe, Elone and a 


τ Oloossum are headed by the descendants of the La- ᾿ 
pith. Now: from the researches mentioned by 
Strabo, it would seem that Orthe was the fortress of 
. Phalanna, Argissa the town Argura, both on the | 
river Peneus; Elone was a small town on mount _ 
ο΄ Olympus, as also Oloossum’; and it appears that 
the Homeric catalogue agrees well enough with the 


- other traditions, and supposes the Lapithe to have 
Ἢ occupied the valley of the Peneus, with some Pare Bog 


a of the mountainous country to the north. 


᾿ς ae ‘Thus much it was necessary to- premise, in 
: a order to give a faithful description of the spot ἢ τὺ 
which the Dorians first make their appeat ‘ance in. 9°) 


< the traditions of Greece. They bordered-on the La-_ 
-" pithe, but inhabited the mountain district of Hesti- 
: otis, according t to Herodotus *, instead of the cham- 4 


a Ἢ Otbision’ is τ ee 3 
| Alassona on the road from La-. 


rissa to Macedonia, according 


to the opinion of Kustathius— 
ad ‘IL B. p. 333. ed. Rom. δοκεῖ, 
be φυλάσσειν. καὶ νῦν τὴν κλῆσιν 
πἀραφθειρόμέγην βαρβαρικῶς, baal 


yap αὕτὴ. ἐστὶν 7 apr λεγομένη ; 


: Ἐλασσών. 


t See shane: we ἿΣ ‘Audron 
ap. Βα. xX. pe 475. ΠΝ τῆς 


- Δωρίδος πρότερον, νῦν δὲ Ἕστιαι- ΠΡ 
‘The Dorians 


ὦτιδος λεγομένης. 
also oe in 1 Hestiwotis τ to 0 the 





| a αν de I$. 8. 


| ok paign ΠΣ a ths ee race. 





ie ‘THE DORI ANS. 


Yet the same 


oe passage of. that. author implies that Tempe was” 
within the territory of Hestizotis, and belonged at 
pag that time to the Dorians ; we shall see hereafter how — 


(ee much this account is confirmed by the altar of the 
Pythian Apollo in this valley". It will moreover ᾿ 
be rendered probable that the Pythium above men- 
_ tioned was situated on the mountain heights. | Hence 
“we may well suppose the whole Tripolis to have αἵ 
one time belonged to the Dorians; since even Azo- 


rum was not always inhabited by Illyrian Pelagones, 





Ἢ ‘settlement a town called Acyphas’. 


but had once been held by the Hellenes *. It is also 
probable that Cyphus, a town said to have belonged _ 
to the Perrheebians, was under the dominion of the _ 
-Dorians; since this race possessed in their second 

: | It is remark- | 
able that no direct and positive account of any Doric 


2 town in this district has. been preserved, a circum, — 
_ stance to be attributed to the loss of Hesiod’s ple, Ἂ 
ΠΥ ; poem of Agimius. © 


ἀπο 8, This poem, after the dail manner of Hesiod, : oped 


το (alitiough the author probably lived about the 30th : ᾿ Sy 
ee ΟΡ δ 660. B. C. in the last st period of opie poet: >) Ἐπ 





yee of « Pindus, πο μεν τὸ 

τ Charax: ap. ‘Steph. Byzant. in 

τ Adptov.. 

oo Pid: Pyth. T. 124. and Schol, 

i - Aristoph. Plut. 385, (as. emend-_ 

ed by Hemsterhuis, p. 115.) 
they dwelt in Perrhebia; and 


‘According το. Schol. 


 Perrhebia nearly coincides with 
-Hestizotis. | . 


ot See book i: ch. τ 8, Bas a 
x There was a hero named Ἢ 


Ξ Azorus, Hesychius. in “A€ewpos. 
Σ Hemsterhuis. 


YOU. Te. 


oe incor rectly 
| considers them as ΠΕ} ΒΕΕῚ, ult . 





sup. p. 116. 


εἶ Ζ Athen, ΧΙ. | Ρ. 503 Dy “καὶ ὁ 


τὸν Αἰγίμιον ποιήσας, εἴθ᾽ Ἡσίοδός 
ἐστιν ἢ Κέρκωψ ὃ Μιλήσιος. ΤῊ. 


confusion of the names of He- 
siod and Cercops | may, as Tee 
appears to me, be. accounted — as 

A verse con- Ὁ 
cerning the desertion of Ari- ὁ 
adne by Theseus for the sake 6ΌῸ9Όῦ 
of figle, i isascribed byPlutarch ὁ ὁὃϑΘ 
(vit, Thes. 20.) to Hesiod, and: 
| by sieneias ar Ῥυδογ Ap ee 
3 at is evidently: Ἐν Loe 


for as follows. . 


4 CORCOpR 
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ΒΟΟΚ t fre 


a celebrated the qrost: ancietit ἜΠΕΣΤΙ ΤΕ οἵ the Doric eae 
race. Thus it sung how Aégimius, the Doric prince, 


| whilst engaged i in a difficult and dangerous war with | oe 


ue the Lapithe, called to. his. assistance the. wandering 


~ Hercules, and by the promise of a third part of the 
_ territory obtained his alliance, by which means the 
enemies were beaten, their prince slain, and the dis- 
puted territory conquered*. The name of the poem 
isa sufficient proof that such would have been its — 
contents °. _ Probably the heroes of Ioleus and the 
: Phthiotans: were also introduced as allies of the La- 


-pithe, and at least the adventures of Phrixus. endl , 


~ Achilles ¢ . The scene of the second book was Eu- 
boea, the name of which island was there derived 


from the cow Io?; 


from the Aigimius which was 
attributed to both these names, 
(See Appendix V. §. 14.) This 
verse was expunged from the 
poem by Pisistratus, as we 
learn from Herens quoted by 
Plutarch. The Aigimius there- 


_ fore was at that time arranged 
and set down in writing, to- | 
gether with other epic poems. — 
= Consequently Cercops, an Or- 
phic Pythagorean, who. lived . 
about the time of Pisistratus, 
᾿ cannot. have been the author 
of it, though he might have 
| been the ‘Btaoxevaoris who. ar- 


ranged it in the same manner 
that. Onomacritus did the other 
poems. 


Ἀν, meee 
| * Weselig, 


a ad. Diod. ΤΥ 
ee ΒΘ δε os 


| Now it might easily ; 
happen, especially if his inter- 
‘polations could be now and 
then discerned, that the. whole τς 
poem should be. attributed to. 


the attack of Hercules upon the. 


b See Valckenaer ad Eurip. 
Pheen. p.. 735. 


¢Schol. “Apoll. Rhod. ΠῚ ἢ 
684;.,1V.. 816. 


Groddek (Bi- 
bliothek der alten Litteratur und 
Kunst. vol. ΤΙ. p- 89.) is some: 
what too hasty in inferring that _ 


~ it contained an account of the ee 
expedition of the Argonauts, 
as Weichert de Apollonio, pee 
180. n. 176, correctly remarks... | 
The character of the ancient — 
epic poetry, which never ad- 
mitted of history arranged ina ἢ 


chronological order, cannot al- 
low us to suppose that the 
ffigimius contained an account — 
of the expedition of the Do- | 


vians, and of their colonies, 
down to the founding of Lye. 
rene,” 


a “This i is τῆς meaning of the : 


‘passage in Steph. Byzant. "ABaye 5 0: 
τίς, --ὶὧς σίαδος ἐ ἐν Αἰγιμίου dev ᾿ ath 


eee περ: Ἰοῦς". 





ἱ ᾿ς : cH. Lg: 8. 








aay Eubeean town of: Cchalia. ‘also formed, as I con- 
jecture, part of the subject. ὙΠΠῚ 
“supposed to reign in Hestizotis, merely because the Ὁ 
- Dorians bordered in this direction upon the Lapithe; _ 
he was easily carried over to the second settlements 
of the race under mount (Eta ¢. ee 
neral the fabulous progenitor and hero of the Dorie => 
nation; hence Pindar called the customs and laws of Δ 
that people “the ordinances of Aigimius‘.” Never- 
theless. only two branches of the nation are stated 


This hero is in ge- 


to be descended from him, viz. the Dymanes and 
Pamphylians; the third and most distinguished, 
viz. the Hylleans, was supposed to be descended 


~ from Hyllus the son of Hercules, and adopted Ὁ 
τ igimius. And as the landed property, was in the > 
‘Dorie states equally divided between these tribes, 
: Hercules was fabled to have received for his de- or 
~scendants a third part of the territory, which be-. _ ees 
 losged of right to the Hylleans. This triple division ὃ 
of the land was ‘expressly mentioned by the epic 
‘~~ poet, who used the word τριχάϊκες, to express ‘that | et 
ese the Dorians had obtained and shared among them- — ee 
‘~ selves, at a distance from their native country, _ 
'\ (chiefly in the Peloponnese ’,) a ‘territory appor ᾿ 


| ie “catia BE by “a Buvels δίῃ, Δ pare e Fabric. Bibliothee. τ. cs : 


Bee ᾿ ‘ohy. ν πρὶν ᾿Αβανείδα. πίπλησπον ad αἰὲν. a Ῥ: 502. ed. Harles. το 


ἐόντες, 


THE DORIANS. ee 8 ee 


Aigimius was however _ 


| : chy ror. ἐπώνυμον, Εὔβοναν ods ὠνίμασε 
[4 


Βγκαηΐ, in Aupaves (p. οὔ. ed. ee . 
Marx.), followed by. δὰ τς ΙΧ, 7 ᾿ ᾿ 


ADEE 


a These are followed by the: four 
verses concerning Argos and 
Io quoted by Schol. . Eurip. 
Pheer, Ὑλ ον 


Ἴς - Apollodorus {Π. 
1.3. alludes to this passage. — 
eae Ae what he mentions. from > 
this poem in II. 1. 4. belongs _ 


© See Ephorus: ap. Steph: 


oth Ay 
f Book: ΠΙ. a 1. Ἔ γι 
8 Etymol. Magn. Tpeydees —_— 
Ἡσίοδος διὰ τὸ τριχῇ. αὐτοὺς τι 


᾿κῆσαι, οἷον" Τιάντες yap τριχάϊκες Ὁ εἶν ον 
καλέοντο. Οὕὔνεκα. τρισσὴν. γαῖαν. es 


to the Eubcean ae Com. ἑκὼν πάτρης ἐδάσαντο.. cel ve oe Ἢ ae 








tioned into ghree’ es : ee examination of ‘the | 
opinion, that the first race was distinguished from 
the other two as of differ ent origin, will be found in : 


a following chapter ", Ayo oe! 


We must also refer our reader t to the investigation δ 


of the worship of Apollo and the mythology of 
Hercules, in the second book, since from these alone 


can be collected the internal history of the Doric ae 


race during its earliest period. 


9, One event which, even if it had not been notiGed Ὶ 
by. tradition, would still have been felt and recognised _ 

< from. the effects it produced, is the migration of the 
‘Dorians from the district of mount Olympus to 


Crete. It is indeed a wonderful migration, being 
from one end of the Grecian world to the other, and 


‘ey dapied ἔθνη τῇ Κρήτῃ ἐπῴκησαν, 
Ἰϊελασγοὶ, ᾿Αχαιοὶ, Δωριεῖς. The 


last words must be considered | 


as a mere ignorant addition ; 
for the Doraue did not divide 
their territory into three parts, 
_. because two other Greek races 


went to Crete. It is indeed — 
evident that a threefold ‘divi- 
sion of the land conquered by 
oe ‘the Dorians, i is here spoken of, 
which, as is plain from. the fa-. 


bles concerning AXgimius and 
Hercules, took ‘place according 
to the three tribes. According 


to the present reading, this dis 


vision took place at a distance 
- from the native country of the 
Dorians. There might seem 


some difficulty in this, since 
Hercules is said to have given 


_ Aigimius the third part of the 
territory as a παρακαταθήκη in 
Hestixotis, the most ancient 


habitation of the Dorians(Diod. | 
IV. 37. compare Apollodorus - 


Il. 7. 3.). Hence πάτρῃς for 


πάτρης might be read in this 


sense; ‘The Dorians divided 
‘their territory into three 
‘“parts for the families (of 


‘which the φυλαὶ or tribes — 
_ “ consisted),’’ so that they. then’. 
dwelt separately from one an- ὁ ὁ 
other (similarly Pindar Olymp. 
VII. 74).. This alteration how. ὃς 

ever appears to be ungramma- 6ῸὃῸ 

‘tical; and the old reading is | 


defended by the following ex- 


planation; viz. that according | 


to the ancient fable Hyllus and 
his descendants did not dwell 
either near mount Cita, or in 
Hestieotis together with the 


Dorians, but that they first re- 
ceived in the Peloponnese the — 
third part of the territory, whi-. 
ther they came as colonists at 
a distance from their more 8 - 
 clent abodes (ἕκας πάτρης). 
ἀν. ᾿ Below, ch. 3. ἐν Τοῦ 
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Ἢ E presenta: a ΠΝ anomaly i in the history of the 
ancient colonies. We must suppose that the Do-— 
οὐ vians, whilst in their first settlements, excluded from 


τ the plain, and pressed by want, or restless from inac- ἢ 


tivity, constructed piratical canoes, manned these 
frail and narrow barks with soldiers, who themselves 


worked at the oars, and thus being changed from ae 
mountaineers into seamen (the Normans of Greece), 


set sail for the distant island of Crete. - ‘The earliest. 


| trace of this occurrence is found in the Odyssey, i in 


vac 


which poem it is mentioned that the thrice-divided 
(τριχάϊκες) Dorians formed a part of the population of 
Crete', Andron states, even with geographical ac- 


curacy, that these Dorians came to Crete from Hes- _ 

tizeotis, at that time called Doris, under Tectaphus, | 
the son of Dorus, together with some Acheans ἃ 

_Pelasgi, who had remained in Thessaly*. Again, 
_ Diodorus affirms that Asterius king of Crete, the 
: adopted father of Minos the legislator, was the son — ἮΝ 
τ οὗ Tectamus (Teutamus) 1. The essential parts of 
thege statements are rendered certain by two proofs: ee 
the first of these is that the worship of Apollo was 


: practised 1 in Crete with precisely the same ceremonies _ 


as at Tempe, and connected with many of the same — 


ee traditions ; ; the second is the very remote period at 
as which the principles. of the Doric constitution were 


: systematized and. established in Crete, so that they ἊΣ 
. afterwards became a model and standard for other ᾧ 


.: Hom. Od. |. XIX. 174. correct. name, the § same as that a ᾿ τ 

k Ap. Strab. X. P. 475 Ῥ. of an ancient prince of Larissa, 
and Stephan. Byzant. in Δώριον. on which the ancient Dorians ὃ 

Diodorus: ae 80. probably fol-— border ed.’ The princes of. the ; fans Day 
~ lows Andron. Compare Diod. allied nations were doubtless | eB 
dV δον τς confounded in Παρ εἰς Ee : 





i cada appears to be the ᾿ Hirasker, vol. i Φ' Se 


Ὡς tending 
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states: of: thet race. “This gives us the fullest right | 

_ to consider Minos of Cnosus as a Dorian. We may — 
assert with still more reason, that the name of Minos 
ο΄ indicates: a period, in which the Doric invaders — 
united a part of the island into one state, and by ex- 
their power over the Cyclades and many 
maritime districts, obtained, according to the ex- 
pression of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Aristotle, 
the dominion of the sea. To discredit this Doric 
-migration would be to reject the simple explanation 
of many circumstances and connections recorded in 
later history. At the same time however we donot _ 
mean to throw any doubt upon the later migrations 
from the Peloponnese, when it had sips fallen — 
under the power of the Dorians™. We only assert 


that these took place at too late a period to account — 


_ for many unquestionable facts. The portion of 
Crete first occupied by the Dorians was, according — 
to Staphylus, the eastern coast"; or to speak more> 
accurately, the eastern side of the north coast. Here 

stood the Minoan town of Cnosus, with its harbour 

᾿ Heracleum and colony Apollonia. — From this point — 


oe ‘the dominion, customs, and worship of the Dorians 
ee ‘were at a very. early period extended over the dis- 
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om The settlem ents hich hare” ᾿ 


geome into consideration are, 1. 
- the immigration, after the death 
‘of Minos’ (in the third gene- 


ration before the siege of Troy), 


of various races, chiefly Hel- 
lenes, according to Herod. VII. 


170; this is a mere tradition of 


_ the towns of Polichna and Pre- 
sus, and not a very credible 
one. 2. The colony of Althe- 
menes after the expedition of 
the Heraclide from Argos and 


tans in Cydonia. 
ο 8 Strabo X. p. 475 | C. 


‘Megara, and in ponneon with 
Rhodes. 3. Dorians from the 
Peloponnese. Lyctus, Lampe, 
and other places settled from 
Sparta; Phare a colony of the 
Messenians ; Gortyna of Amy- 


cleans (Minyans); Pheestus co- 


lonized from Sicyon; other — 
towns from Arg gos (Scylax, p. 
18. Diod. V. 80). 4. oe 








| om Ie π᾿ 10. 


_ vaded the whole island 9, 
~ rent dialects could still be distinguished at the time — 


tricts inhabited by the Eteocretans, Pelasgi, and Cy- 


donians ; and, with the help of later migrations, per- 
And although the diffe. 


of Homer ?, yet in later times the Doric appears: to 


have been universally adopted 4. — 


10. We now return to the passage of ἀν ee. 
of which a part has been already quoted; “When — ἘΠῚ 
“ however the Dorians were driven out by the Cad- 
oa ἐς ‘ means, they dwelt under mount Pindus, and were 


« called the Macednian nation.” In this passage the 
author alludes to an event in fabulous history, viz. 


that the Cadmeans, being expelled from Thebes by | 


Ν the Argives, fled to the Encheleans of Illyria, where Fa 


4 they bordered upon Homolé, a Magnesian mountain 
hc near the valley of Tempe. ᾿ 
Οὐ νου] certainly be in the neighbourhood of the Do- 


 rians. 


In this settlement they.” 


But we should bear in mind how per plexed 


is the fable which we have before us". The preda- | 


tory excursion of the Encheleans to Phocis and Be- _ 
-otia appears to admit of no doubt, as it was noticed — 
τ by.a Delphian oracle of tolerable antiquity, and. by 
the tradition of the Thebans. 


The same horde may 


11} © The Cretan. cities were ge- rus IV. 67. the Cadmeans drove. " 


THE DORIANS. co gg ae 


ὩΣ το ὨΘΡΑΠν considered as Doric; 
τ Menander de Encom. XXXII. 
1, p-81.ed. Heeren. and ne 


¥ Od. XIX. 175. ἄλλη δ᾽ a 


: ov γλῶσσα μεμιγμένη. 


1 On this migration. of the 


ae es Dorians from their early settle- 





ments in the north of Greece 
to Crete, see Appendix III. 
πος ¥ Orchomenos, pp. 233, 234. 
τ According to Andron (Strabo 
X. p. 475.) they came directly — 
from Hestizotis under mount 
ΠΣ Parnassus. Soe to Pete 


out the Dorians, who then re- | 
turned to Doris (Erineus, Cyti-* 


nium, Boeum). ‘Lycophron v. 


“1488. might be quoted in con- 2 , 
ἘΠ firmation, of Herodotus, since | ἘΠ 


he calls the Dorians Aanuéviot 


Ἷ (λάκμων ὄρος Ἱερραιβίας, ἔνθα. 


ᾧκουν Δωριεῖς), Lacmon ΓΝ 


the name of the ridge of Pin- ὃ = 
dus and the Cambunian moun-— 


tains. But Lycophron ere 


alludes. to their Ἐθ 0. ΘΥΠΕΠΙΕ, in oe oe = ᾿ 
ae : eer 


DA 


ὉΠ ἀρ Οὐδ “HISTORY OE  τρυκε 


in its passage have. ‘algo’ disturbed the Dorinns : dn 
their settlements; but it is no less wonderful, that 2 
fugitive Thebans should have voluntarily taken re-— 


Figs with the Encheleans. in ‘Illyria, than. that this ; od 
latter nation should have driven the Dorians from i ἢ, 
their settlements. It may be true that some north. ὃ 


ern hordes expelled the Dorians from mount Olym- _ 


pus, since at a later period we find the Peonian ᾿ 


" (Teucrian) race of the Pelagones, who had descended 
from the Axius’, and made themselves masters of 
the Tripolis, Azorum, Doliche, and Pythium, in Pos- 


τ - session of their ancient settlements. . 


As to the statement of Herodotus, that the Maced- 3 
nians, or ancient Macedonians (who in his lifetime in- 
_ habited the territory between the rivers Haliacmon 
and Lydias, from the mountains to the coast)*, were 
_ derived from the Dorians when dwelling under mount 
Pindus, he probably followed some accounts of the — 
Macedonians, who, not satisfied with establishing the 
Doric origin of their royal family, wished to claim _ 


_ the same honour for the whole nation: but there does eg 
not appear to be any historical foundation for this  _ 
statement. For the Macedonians, as was above re- 
marked, were indeed for the most part Greeks, but 


neither their language or customs authorize us te 
consider them as Dorians ἢ, | 


ΣᾺ "ἢ, Β. 849. Φ. ν᾿ 9: It is to Introduction, and Appendis, i, 
this that Herodotus alludes, ὃ, 4). 

when he says that the Teu- . * See Appendix I. ὃ. ye 

crians, to which race he refers a Introduction, §. 3 * Aopen: : 

the Ponians, had penetrated — dix 1. 4 25. a 

as far as the Peneus (see the | 














etree ξεν τ pelea gta 
CHAP: I. 


The Dorians at the foot of Gta and Par NUSSUS. 


ον ᾿ 4 «From thence,” ’ Herodotus proceeds to relate, oi 
: ἐ τὰ the race of the Dorians migrated to Dryopis, after- 

_ “ wards called Doris, or the Doric Tetrapolis.”, Here _ 
also it will be necessary to give some illustration of 
the geography of the country; beginning at Thre ποῦς 
ἫΝ mopyle » (the point at which mount Gita comes in mes 

contact with the sea) to the broken ridge where it 


is swallowed Ὁ up in.Parnassus, and both ranges are_ 


| Jost in the mountains of Pindus, and where this lat- 
ter, the grand chain of Greece, is τών ἀπὰς 
branches off j in different directions. ee ee 
- Following the plain of Phocis, which lies between’ τ" ᾿ 
᾿ ἰαθμηνα Gita and Parnassus, and is watered by the : 
_ Cephisus, we presently find the mountains ἃρ- - 
 proaching each other from both sides, and contract- 6ὃδ΄Π 


ing the valley of the river. The last towns of 


Phocis in this direction are, Amphiceea, Tithronium mes 
and Drymeea, still to be recognised in ruins, and 
places bearing the name of Paleocastro*. Pro- 
ceeding thence westward to the higher country, we _ 
goon arrive at the sources of the river Cephisus, 
τς which cannot be mistaken, since it immediately forms 
-astream of considerable size. The Cephisus indeed — 
τς χίθεβ not in mount Gta but in Parnassus, and runs. 
first to the north-east, in order to make a bend affers i. 265) 
: wards | to the south-east». ‘The situation is partion Ὁ ΤΠ: 


ὁ Amphicea near adja. ΠΤ; ῥα: I. p. 133. 5 and Gell: “eons? . 


τς Leake in Walpole’s ΤΑΥ͂Θ ὃν Ῥ. pare Orehomenns: p. 41. Pou- ee) 
509. Clarke, p. 227. Gell, queville i is completely i in error. τ 
:  Mimerary, p Ῥ. 2 10. ae _ According to him the Cephisus : ; ene 

a i here <hietyfollowDoawel : mises. 1d - hours N, E. οὗ Aro. ᾿ oo 
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τ larly indicated by the ancient citadel of a towne sie i. 
tuated close to the source, upon a steep projection: οὔ eS 
| Parnassus ; ; this place must be recognised as Lilea. 
The scenery around is of ‘a grand and bold de- | 
scription. Twenty stadia from hence was situated 
Charadra, where a mountain-torrent joined the ς- 
phisus. But the river Pindus, which falls into the Ce- _ oe 
phisus not far from Lilea, comes down from a much πῃ 


τ greater elevation. These valleys, lying to the north- 
west. of Lileea°; constitute the real district of Doris, 
little described in detail by the ancients, and never 


ve till a short time since visited by modern travellers. 
The steep citadel, about an hour and a half’s distance 
from Lilaa, situated upon a projection of Parnassus. 


near the village of Mariolatis, is perhaps Boeum. 


The ancient walls in the valley towards the west 


near Stagni, must be set down as the fortress of Cyti- 


nium‘, Erineus should probably however be sought 


for in the defiles of Gita, nearer.the sources of the 


stream just mentioned “, 


" MyDNS ; Pe: the same as 5. the cuye of Pinduss Ree 


Ἷ ting, which ie. supposes to. be 


 Erineus, and flows from the 
~~ north into the Pindus, which 
river (he says) runs Into: the» 


Gulph of Corinth, contrary to 
all accounts of ancient writers. 

¢ The old maps are all in- 
correct ; see now Gell’s map to 
his Itinerary. According to 


Strabo the Tetrapolis lay chiefly | 
_ to the east of Parnassus, but it — 
-.extended also round to the 


west, IX. p. 417. The river 


| -Pindus is now, according te 


Dodwell, the Aniani, 
d See p. 43, note i. 
* See Strabo IX. p. 427. Xx. 


Near (ta was situated 


Ῥ. ΠΣ Strabo Ὁ ἜΝ 1 ge 
Erineus in Phthiotis from this τος 
town, IX. p. 434. HEtymol. 


Mag. p. 373, 56. ὁ "Epweds is 
the correct form. Mela how- 
ever, and the scholiasts to Pin- 
dar and Aristophanes ey 
below, call it Hrineum. 

‘ Strabo IX. p. 427 B. Ῥ. 
434. Steph. Byz. ᾿Ακύφας μία 


τῆς Δωρικῆς τετραπόλεως.---ἰο _ 
᾿Ακύφας, θη. ᾿Ακύφα, Dorice,see — 


Bekker’s enecee 16, vol. dE Pe 
1313: 


8. Scymmus Chius Ve 591: ee 
Δωριεῖς ᾿Ἐρινεὸν, “Βοιὸν, Κυτίνιον. τς 
ἘΡΧΘΓ ΤΙΣ ἔχουσι, Πώδον τ᾽ δῶν ἘΠ ΕΣ 











called Hellada}. 


_ which it reaches at Thermopyle. 
ris, Phocis, and the Epicnemidian Locrians from the — 


cH R. §. 2. aS “THE DORIANS. oe ee 


oe situated εἰν: Erineus, and. of. the same name as 
os the river, both which names the Dorians had brought 
saith them from their early settlements. This corner Ὁ 
of land placed under the chief mountain-chain Of... 
Greece, and hanging over the plains which extend 
- from thence, was bounded by the upper districts of 
_ AXtolia, by the territory of the Ozolian Locrians, 
τς Phocis, and southern Thessaly δ τ Ὁ} 
- mountain-path led along the side of Parnassus “. 
[86 country of the Locrians': this also has been θχ- - τὸ 
From Delphi another — 


plored by modern travellers. 
mountain-path (which was reckoned by an ancient 
traveller at 180 stadia*) crossed over in the direction 
of Lilea. The modern road to the north, from the 


valley of Pindus, likewise goes along a mountain- Ὁ 
pass through the defiles and ravines of Gita, to the 

- opposite side of the valley of the Spercheus, now 
If this was passable in ancient _ 
times, it formed the communication. between | Doris | 
and the country of the Malians. ΟΠ, 
ΠῚ Mount Cita stretches in a westerly direction ec 


for the leng th of 200 stadia towards the Malian bay, 
It separates Do- 


From Cytiniuma 


oe valley of the Spercheus. 


no eng. Comp. ‘Conon,: ubi sup. 
In answer to those who deny. 
that Pindus was. situated in 
‘this Tetrapolis, it is sufficient 
to quote Herod. VIII. 43. 


a Comp. du Theil iclaire. sur 





τ Strabon IX. tom. III. p. 118. 
τος Raoul-Rochette, tom. 1. Ἥ: a 
© 252. IV. p. 392. ᾿ 
δος B Strabo LX. vp. 427 0 . Sige 
 yanges them in this manner: 
ὩΣ  Aitolians hoc ἀρ, Dee ᾿ 


The ‘passes connected with 


-yians, Bnianes, Leer Epicne- 
midii; compare pp: 425, 430 B. 


i Thueyd. IID. 95, 102. Itis 
the Kakiscala between Stagni eee 
and Salona. Dodwell, yok A Pe ἔς τ 


a and Gell, p. βού. 
Ὁ Pausan. X. 33-2 ee 
Il This road. dithugh Camiaray ion 


᾿ ; Paksochos: and. Neuropoli, Is. ey veg : . τόθ 
described by Dodwell, vol. πὸ ὄρος ἐλ 


Pe τῇ: ‘Gell. Ρ ΠΕ 





hg Ππ|1::: ‘HISTORY.  nooK te 
a it are, ea ‘the: one ὁ just. entioned: secondly, an~ : : | 
other from Phocis to the rocky glen of Trachinia™: 


and, lastly, that of Thermopyle, together with the | 7 
upper path, made famous by the battle with the Per- 


sians. The pass of Thermopyle is formed on one 


side by the steep declivity of the mountain, and on 
the other by a deep and impassable salt-marsh: τς 
these in the narrowest part are only 60 paces dis- 
tant from each other": in the middle arise the hot =: 
oS auphurous springs, which gave the name to the de- 
file. At no great distance from these lies the little © 


* BRS of Anthela, breaking into two narrow parts of 
the pass. At the northern entrance of the passage 
there are still the ruins of a wall, which has per- 


haps served as a barrier against the invasions of | 


_ Thessalian, Persian, and Roman armies. Near this 


_ spot the brook Asopus rises from the side of the 
mountain. At the southern end of the pass was the 


small town of Alpenus, its whole length being about 


five miles. From Thermopyle the paved and raised 
_ military road leads northward over the Spercheus co ees 
Thessaly, southward by Alpenus, Scarpheia and = ~ 
oe Thronium, and from thence to Elatea, and thus to He 
| : the land of Phocis. ee 


ee - Although the broken and pica ts form of oti ἘΠ 
; mountain and valley rendered the chain of Cita 
little suited for human habitation, yet there was in 


ancient times a considerable number of cities reach- κ᾽ 
ing in a line from the Doric ΤΟ ΠΡΟΣ as far as the ee = 


εν m Holland Went over hic dexcription of Thermopyle s see ᾿ τ, 
road near Eleutherochori, p. Orchomenos, p. 486. Clarke, — 


383. comp, Dodwell, p. 74. ch. 8. p. 240. Honnd: ch, 


It is also. the way aliuded ἴο τ, Ὁ. 375+ Gell, ee P- : ee Oe 


by Procopius de ἜΝ La Oe Ἢ eae egg 
1 Livy, XXXVI. 1 “For a “Ὁ oe ey τ 











om. 2 οι Βοος Ἐπ DORIANS, ee 


“ἢ sea. -Amphans sea must have been built upon mount πον 


| Cita, but in the direction of Trachinia ; so that, with 


> a a little latitude of expression, it was considered as in 
Thessaly °. _ Rhoduntia and Teichius were fortified 
heights on the road over mount @ta?.  Phricium 


Pees o ae See Lycophrony Ἢ a C8 . Us 





- was situated near Thermopyle on the Loerian: side; 
from this place some colonists went to the’ Aolian — 


Cume, and Larissa Phriconis?. On the other side, ee 
upon the slope of the mountain. above the valley of 


the small streams Melas- and Dyras, lay Trachis. 3 
Heraclea was situated six stadia from the ancient — 
Trachis". Not far from hence Aigoneia was pro- 
bably situated ὃ. 


᾿ 8. Having now marked out the topontanlry: of. a | 
this district by traces, which although not as clear — oS a 
as could be wished, are yet perfectly accurate, we — ee 


will next proceed to inquire concerning the small τ᾽ 


native tribes which at different periods settled in 
- these parts, and particularly concerning the Dorians ὁ 
themselves. Doris, in the limited meaning of the ee 


᾿ _ term, was the valley of the river. Pindus. — Wh en- eo 


ever the Doric T'ripolis is mentioned, the three — 


cities meant are Boeum, Cytinium, and Erineust; 


: which. last place, as being the most considerable, ap- 
oa pears to. have been also called Dorium": : but. when ᾿ 


᾿ writers s speak of a Tetrapolis, Acyphas (or Pindus) ees 


es ce added 88. a. fourth town. ar This i is the country Ὁ τ 


ee Bee ‘Siebkna. Bye in hua Ria quoted by Stephanus, ΠΕ 

τ, ΠΣ from Theopompus. Eusip: τς ' Thus Andron in Strabo Χ. eee 

-* Here. Fur. 386. p. 476. huey: Is 167. ae 
oP Strabo TX. p. 48. “Liv. τος ἢ Adschin. de Fals.. Leg. Ῥ- τς 


δ δε = XXXVI. Oe : - ᾿ 486, a5. τὸν. ἥκοντα. ἐκ ϑυρίου καὶ fe S ᾿ Ἶ 


τ ἢ Steph. Byz. in Φρίαον, α and Kureviou “(bs 435-24): 


a Hellanicus, ibid. wf oS τον * Theopompus ap. Βεώρ ΡΣ 





7 Strabo, ube 81)... παν 








5, Se TNS. Chins abi sup. τ 
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a whieh Ῥώμῃ the son “of Hellen is καὶ to fave: in 





-habited, when he brought together his nation on the 3 


side of Parnassus’; a tradition which totally loses 
‘sight of the more pneieal settlements of the Doric | 
race. But it does not appear that the Dorians whilst — 
confined within these limits rested content with the 


possession of this narrow valley, but, onthe contrary, 


occupied several places along mount Gta, of which 
: _ Amphanza was one”. An unknown writer ἃ named. 
_ six Doric towns; viz. Erineus, Cytinium, Boeum, Li- 


: ve lewn, Carphza and Dryope: of which by Lileeum 


is meant the town of Lilaa, by Carphza probably _ 
᾿ Scarphea near Thermopyle, and by Dryope the > 
country which had once belonged to the Dryopians. 

_ There was therefore nbabably a time when the 
heights near the sources of the Cephisus, and a nar- 


τ vow strip of land along mount Gita, as far as the 


sea, were in the possession of the Dorians. Nay 
_ this was even partly the case in the Persian war; 
for even at that time Doris stretched in a narrow 
tongue of land thirty stadia broad, between the Ma-_ 


Ἵ ται and Phoceans, nearly as far as Thermopyiee” a a ee 


ΠΝ 


Ὡς Strabo VIII. p. 483. 


“non. ‘Scymnus. 


| Apollodorus I. 7.3. that Dorus 
the son of Hellen τὴν πέραν xo- 
pav ἹΠελοποννήσον ἔλαβεν. Vi- 
- truvius IV. 1. however gives a 
different account, Achaia Pelo- 


— ponnesoque tota Dorus Hellenis 
et Orseidis nymphe (a mountain = 
ο΄ Tzetzes ad Lycophr. v. 980. 
comp. Vv. 741; 
-_parating the erroneous parts. 


nymph) filius regnavit. 

_* Hecateus ap. Stephan. 
*'In the scholia to Pindar, 

Pyth.-I.-121, 


ever there is some transposition ; 
‘There is no- | 


and confusion. 


To. this 
also. refers. the. statement. in 


in which how- 
Plutarch. Themistocl. 9: 


where else any mention oh a ee 


city in Perrhebia named Pin- | 


dus. In Pindar Πινδόθεν is used 


generally for the earlier settle- 
ments; for Hestieotis and Do- 
ris boil touch on the chain of 
Pindus. See Boeckh.: Explie. SS 


p. 235. These scholiaare pro- 
bably followed by the scholiast . 


on Aristoph. Plut. 385. and by 
but without se- — 


> Herod. ΨΙΠ. gre: ΠΡ 








the sea-coast®. This district however near mount 

Gita is that which the Dryopians had formerly ins: 
© ᾿ habited, (as may be shewn from a passage of Hero- ᾿ 
ο dotus ¢ ), before they were entirely dispossessed by — 





oe ana ὟΝ ἌΣ a THE DORIANS — ee ae | 


oy ον δ also mentions the ΠΕΣ as inhabitants of ae 


the Dorians, their neighbours in the Tetrapolis. 


_ Thus by means of this geographical investigation we _ 
have arrived at an historical event. ΤῸ seems pro- | 

| bable that the Dorians, moved by slow degrees from 

a — Hestizotis: to mount Gta, here first possessed them- 

ν΄. salves of the furthest extremity of the mountain-val- 

7 ley, and from thence gradually spread towards the 





coast over the land of the Dryopians. This race in- Ὁ 


| part of them at an earlier period 5. 


affinity with the Arcadians is confirmed by the wor- | 
A » Meliboea, and Pluto Clymenus; which bore a great_ 


other t towns in Arcadia ξ. Their territory. a 


δ" | ἐόντες. οὗτοι Δωρικὸν καὶ ᾿“Μακεδνὸν seh ola to Apollon. Rhod. Ἵν. 


τ τῆς Δρυοπίδος ὕστατα ὁρμηθέντες. ! Lycaon, Dia, Dryops. | Follow- 
ο΄ According to this passage there- ed by Tzetzes ad Lyc. 480. 
fore Cytinium and Boeum may — and Etymol. Mag. p. 288. 32. 
- both have been inhabited DY. -Pherecydes: however, quoted i in 


© According το ‘Stealio’ Ix. a different account. 


oe 434. ‘there was a Dryopien ts See book ἐς ch. a “fe 3: 





deed generally did not press all at once, but passed | = : 
‘slowly into districts which had been seized by some eee 





“Ἂς The DRYOPIANS (the fragments of whose ἜΤΕΙ a | 
‘tory we here introduce) are an aboriginal nation, — oe 
which may be called Pelasgic, since Aristotle gnd 7 ...Ὁ 
᾿ others assign to them an Arcadian origin‘. ‘Their rar a 


᾿ ship paid by them to Ceres Chthonia, to Proserpine Ἐν 


᾿ resemblance | to those of Phigaleia, Thelpusa, and _ 


Doe 2p. 24. αιμοδωριες. Gee ᾿ ‘Tetrapolis a: as well: as a Dorian. ne ἘΠ᾿ 
i Hered. VUL 31. and 43. PA Strabo p. 278.. Mhe sy 2s, 


εν" ἔθνος ἐξ Ἔριψεοῦ τε καὶ Πίνδου καὶ 1283. furnish a genealogy, 1 viz. a 


the Dryopians. Ὁ the scholia to Apollonius, a ne Poe 


oe. upon. thet “of: the. 


_ the east their settlements reached to Thermopylae 


ORY oF 





| ᾿ 48. ΤῊΣ : fe 7 — mIstor “BOOK. κ ᾿ 


“Malians: 6 SO that. aa welonded >, 


_ into the valley of the Spercheus beyond mount Cita, 
and i in the. other direction as. far as Parnassus ! Ren ‘to Pe 





7 Their. expulsion is related. in a manner. entirely. fa- ᾿ 
bulous, being connected with the propagation. of the 
᾿ worship of Apollo (which is intimately connected ᾿ ᾿ , 

with the migrations of the Dorians, and also with 
the adventures of Hercules); but when a clue to 





Do Le ee ore 


this method of narration is once discovered, it will 


Mo be: found to ‘be equally, or perhaps more instructive, 


vies ‘ihe Malians and Myrmidonian 
; _ Acheans, Pherecydes ὁ ap.Schol. 


and to convey much fuller information than .a bare 

_ historical narrative. In the present instance the Py- 
thian Apollo is represented as the god to whom the 
vanquished Dryopians are sent as slaves, and who dis- 
patches them to the Peloponnese *; and Hercules, in — 
conjunction with the Trachinians, igubdites and con- ὁ 
secrates them to Apollo, or assigns to them settle-  _ 
ments in Argolis, but allots their land to the seer = 
_rians or Malians', | | 





oIn the neighbourhood | of. toninus Liberatia.’ 32. ἐπ΄. 
τ ΤΙ, 4. KPATAAEYS. ὁ ἀρύ- een 
ons @KEL γῆς τῆς Δρυοπίδος παρὰ, τ 


: - Apoll. Rh. 1. 1823. pp. 93, Ta λουτρὰ τὰ Ἡρακλέους. In this ᾿ ἢ 


TOR. ed. Sturz. Aristotle δὲ. 


sup, At the foot of mount Par- 
τς nassus, Aristotle and Pausan. 


ee ive 34. 6. Λυκωρείταις ὅμοροι. 


The μετοίκησις from the Sper- 
-cheus to Trachis is merely a 
confusion of the scholiast to 
Apollonius. Callimachus had 


only mentioned the migration _ 
to the Peloponnese, Schol, ῬΑ 
yis. Clavier’s remarks (ad A- 


pollod. p. 333.) are very imac- 
curate, 
Spercheus, dwelt at the foot of 


mount Eta, according ἢ to An- 


Dryops, the son: of _ 
᾿ Κλέους, .152. 
Albani. ‘comp. an: P 33 3: 


strange account Melaneus {16 


son of Apollo, a king of the 


Dryopes, is represent. κι 7 as tak- | J ἐ τὴς ον 


ing Epirus and Ambracia, It 


is a part of the same history ἈΞ. Ὁ Ὁ 
the migration of the Anianes 
and Neoptolemus to Molossis, — 

| Aiiginetica, p. 18. | 


*® Book Il. ch. 3. ὃ. 3. 


37. Pausan. IV. 34, 6. Servius 


ad Ain. ὙῈ 146. Πράξεις ‘ Ἦρα- ε΄ 
Marini. Ville ᾿ 


fae we 


=: : ! Aristot. ap. Strab. ubi. sup. ᾿ 
Apollod. Il. 7. 7. Diod. IV. 





ens 2. ᾿ 4 τι 





“THE DORIANS. 


Pig Won ἘΞ rom this. tadition + we e might adie safer’ te ok 
τς the Dryopians accompanied the Dorians in their mi-_ 


. ᾿ gration to the Peloponnese, and settled there with 
coo them, The situation however of the places belong- τ 


τ ing to the Dryopians makes it necessary to. seek Ὁ 


‘some other explanation. — 


For the colonies’ of this . o 


race” lie scattered over 50 many coasts and islands, pee 


otha they can only have been planted by single ex-_ προ 
--peditions over the sea. 


In Argolis, for instance, 


το πον. built Hermione, Asine, and Eion. (Halieis), | 





‘upon projecting headlands and promontories; in — 
Eubcea, Styra and Carystus belonged to them™; 


among the islands they had settlements in Cythnos» _ ' 
and perhaps Myconos; they had also penetrated _ 


as far as Ionia and Cyprus °. 


Hence it must bein- ὁ 6ὃ 


ferred, that the Dryopians, harassed or dislodged by ὁ 


their neighbours, dispersed in various directions over ὁ 
It is however Azstorically certain that a ht ett re 


‘the sea. 


great part of the Dryopians were consecrated as a ᾿ : 
ἢ subject people to the Pythian Apollo (an usage of 


ancient times, of which there are many instances), 


and that for a long time they served as such; for 
Se even in the fragmentary history of the destruction 


as Heyne ie: ad Ain. IV. 2 
eo ΕΘ," -Raoul-Rochette, tom. 1. 
ce 434. Herod. VIEL. 43. οἵ de 


τ κλέος Te καὶ. Μηλιέων ἐκ τῆς νῦν. 
a “Δωρίδος. καλεομένης. χώρης. ᾿ἐξανα- 
τ στάντες, 
τ tion of the tradition in Suidas 


.p. himself: 48. 
“note ἢ... 
oe Herodot. Vat. 46. 


Thucydides Vil. 


see above, a 


᾿ Ἕρμιονέες εἰσὶ Δρύοπες ὑπὸ Ἧρα- “dor, EVE 87; 
rians as Ionians. 
A peculiar applica- 


ubi Sup. 


Digs a 
87) however, considers the Sty- “ . 


το ἢ Herodot. ubi sup. “Diodor, | ᾿ς ᾿ 7 ᾿ 
The fabulous war. ‘of Pe 





im Δρύοπες, Κάπρος. The verse of 
_ Callimachus preserved in Ety- 
ΤΩΝ Magn. 
ane apparently be thus written, 
Δειλαίοις. ΠΑ ον μὰ ἘΠΙΤΡΙΠΤΗ- 


Ῥ. 154,7. 


a PAZ OTIASSA 


το VOL. I. 


should — 


“phan. Byz. 
. ; the explanation | 
is given by the ‘ebymologist: 






Amphitryon against Cythnus ae 


is probably connected with it. 


“9 Herodot. VII. go. Diodor. 2 eae 
“abi sup. Asine i in Cyprus, Stee ne ete 
‘Also in Ὀγαΐοιδ᾽ 0 Ὁ 
oe to Strabo" ΧΗΙ. τ gle: 





moe 


of Crisaa (Olymp. 47. 590 B. C, ) we find  Crangallide ᾿ | ᾿ : 
᾿ς ae name οὗ the Dryopians derived from a -Fabiiloiis Ρ . oF 
The condition. of the subjects of temples, ae 


_ thological expression for this connexion. 
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: mentioned together with the Crisszeans ?, which w 


a ancestor 4. : 





and consequently “of these Craugallidee, will SS a 


᾿ treated of at large in another place. ae 
5. But the Dorians, though hostile to their eis | 


 bours the Dryopians, were on friendly terms with oo 


the MALIANs.. 
the Spercheus, enclosed on all sides by rocky moun- _ 
τ tains, and open only. in the direction of the sea; _ 
ΟΝ they were divided into the inhabitants of the coast, 
the Sacerdotal, and the Trachinians’. The second | 
of these classes probably dwelt near to the Amphic- | 
tyonic temple at Thermopyle, the third on the 
rocky declivities of mount Cita. These are the peo- 
~ ple who were in such close alliance with the Dorians, 
- that Diodorus. speaks of Trachis as the mother-town 
of Lacedemon'. The friendship between Ceyx and 


This people dwelt in the valley of — 





~ Hercules, together with that of his sons, is the my-_ ae 


The Ma- τ 





- Π|6η8. were always a warlike people, ἘΠΕῚ βοιυθὴς eve 
Le only who had served as. Hoplite being admitted to. 


a share in the government ". 


8, ΓΝ between Melinne 7 


τ See Orchomenos, p. 406. In 
and Malians; but in both places 


ffschines adv. Ctesiph. p. 68. 
40, according to Didymus and 
Xenagoras in Harpocration, 
Kpavyadhidae should be written. 


Μαλιεῖς and Madeis. Wesse- 
ling’s opinion concerning the 


ae Their country was. 
: however chiefly famous for its slingers and darters... 


AAMIEIS should. be written for a 


ἢ Antonin. Liberal. 4. 
~t Book II. ch. 3. § 3. 
; “Παράλιοι,. Ἱερῆς, Τραχίνιοι 


Thueyd.. ‘Il. 92. comp. Dod- | 
I may also re- ἢ 
οἷ that Βογίαχ. and Diodo- 
yas, ΧΥ͂ΠΙ, 11. appear to make 3 


᾿ well, IL. Ρ. 71. 


ὁ πα last passage is untenable, ἢ since ᾿ς 
| there never was a town of the 
name of Malea. 


Diodorus: is: 

not quite accurate, ᾿ 

t Diodor.. KEL, τὸ... 

" Aristot. Polit. Iv. 13. oe 
ee IV. Too. 











Gee 4.8. ες THE -DORIANS. a 


oO: In after times there « came 5 inte : these districts αὖ 
nation. which the ancient traditions of the country ‘ 
: do not recognise, viz. the Hellenic JEnianes or Citee- — 


ans; the latter name denoting the region in which 


that nation was settled, the pean their race”;_ 41... Ὁ 
-_thoug gh I do not assert that the fourteen Oitean 
communities * constituted the entire nation of the : 


AEnianes. For they also dwelt on the banks of the eee ᾿ 


ἢ : Inichus, and about the sources of the ‘Spercheus, . 


τὸ near the city of Hypata’. In early times they had 





inhabited the inland ae of Thessaly, and about 
‘the end of the fabulous period they descended into 
those settlements, from which in later times they 


were dislodged by the Illyrian Athamanes’. Al. ᾿ ξ 


τ though the Ainianes did not disavow a certain de- 


oo  pendance on the Delphian oracle, and though they | ae 


adopted among their traditions the fables respecting = 


ΣΝ Hercules, anciently prevalent in their new settle- ΗΝ ᾿ 
ἘΠῚ ments a, yet on account of their geographical position = 
ve they lived in opposition and hostility to the Malians _ 


and Dorians >; who, as Strabo also states, had de- etna d 


hes prived them of a part of their territory °. ΝΥ οι He 


ae more, it is probable that the emigration of the 





- Dorians which conquered the Peloponnese, was in 


some way or other connected with the arrival οὗ 


othe. Anianes i in this region. _ There was an ancient Ὁ oo 


- enmity between the Lacedeemonians and the Ctae- | 


ο΄ ans4. Τὸ was chiefly on this account that Sparta 


ie founded the town of Heraclea i in the eee of ae ee 


| ᾿ς w Bee: ere on the Amn : 18 Thucyd. In. Oa. 
— phictyonic league, pe At. ἿΝ Strab. IX. p. 422. 


x Strabo IX. Ῥ- 434. a eo ἃ Phueyd., VII. 3. eke | ᾿ aS 
ΟΥ̓ Alginetica, Ὁ. 17. ᾿ oe ing the founding of Heraclea, Pyles 
 Orchomenos, p- 255. "" also Stephan. Byz. ᾿ς v. on. ᾿ 






: τ ᾿ 3 Book i. ca. .3: a τ. ἘΠ: ee after: ihe bintis.: 


chinia; “which ‘would: > doubtless. have caused the re~ | 


| vival of an impor tant Doric power ἴῃ this part οἵ. 
Greece, had not the jealousy of the Thessalians and — 4 
= Dolopians, and even of the Malians themselves, been δ 


awakened at its first establishment. 
Thus much concerning the situation of the Do- 
rians in their settlements near mount. Cita. The 





subject however is not yet exhausted; for we have aa 
τς 5811 to trace the origin of the great influence which σι 

the establishment of the Dorians at Lycorea upon 
oe Parnassus had on the religion of Delphi (for that Ly- 


 eorea was a Doric town will be made probable here- 
δὴν after), as well as to treat of the Amphictyonic | 
league, in the founding of which a very large share 
doubtless belonged to the Dorians: but the discussion — 





_ of both these points must be deferred to the second | ἢ 


3 ; book ὁ. τὸ: ee 
- As to the colonies ae the Doric cities near Seen 7 


Parhassus, Bulis on the frontiers of Phocis and Bo- 


‘otia, on the Crisseean gulph, was probably founded __ 


ΠΩΣ CH. AP. I. 
- Mign cation of the Dorians into the Peloponnese. 


= “1. The most important, and the most fer tile in 
consequences of all the migrations of Grecian races, 
and which continued even to the latest per ‘iods. to 
exert its influence upon the Greek character, was. 
the ἘΣ ἔδσιμθη of the Dorians into the Peloponnese. 


| ᾿ Book I. ch. 1. & 8. ch. 3. pare in general with. this chap: Ὶ 
Ab ae πος ter Raoul- sera, tom. . Pp. 
f Orchomenos, p. 238. Com- 249. Wise oe 
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It j is however 80. completely enveloped i in 1 fable, and : 
these were formed at a very early period in so con- _ 


oe nected a manner, that it is of no use to examine a 


it in detail, without first endeavouring to sepa- 
rate the component parts. The traditionary name 
of this expedition is “the Return of the descendants 
“of Hercules*.” Hercules, the son of Jupiter, 185. 


(even in the Iliad) both by birth. and destiny, the cu 


hereditary prince of Tiryns and Mycenze, and. ruler 


: ot of the: ‘surrounding nations». But through some 





evil chance Eurystheus obtained the precedency, 
and the son of Jupiter was compelled to serve him. — 
Nevertheless he is represented as having bequeathed — | 
to his descendants his claims to the dominion of the — 


Peloponnese, which they afterwards made good in — τα 


| ~ conjunction with the Dorians. Hercules having | 
᾿ also. performed such actions in behalf of this race, 


that his descendants were always | entitled to the pos- _ 
ι session of one-third of the territory... The heroic — 
τ life of Hercules was therefore the fabulous title -τ 
- through which the Dorians were made to appear not e ee 


ae as ‘unjustly invading, but merely as reconquering: ao. 


: cs country which had belonged to their princes in for- a 
mer times. Hence Hercules is reported to have — 





τ: made war with. some degree of propriety, and sub- 
ο΄ dued the principal: countries of the Doric race (ex- 


; cept his native country Argos), Lacedeemon and the oe 


a Messenian Pylus, to have established the national eg | 


‘ festival at. Olympia, and even to have. laid the foun-— τι 


dation of the most distant colonies. To esteem as) 6 


— eal these conquests. and settlements, ὁ these fabulous ee 


πὴ τῶν “Hpardeidy. κάθοδος: “chidens δ: mentions an oragle: ee τὲ 


pate Thueydides T 12. says 'Δωριεῖς :ἐπὶ τὴν πατρῴαν. ἰέναι Ken kok 






᾿ τ τ Bpeebes. Isocrates ἀξ 


“HISTORY OF 


‘BOOK τε 


᾿ erevunners: of ‘peal’ history, is incompatible with: Bes 
dear view of these matters ; and we could scarce se- a 


~ viously” ask | even the most credulous, how ata time 
- when sieges were in the highest degree tedious, Her- 

cules could: have stormed and taken so many for- 
tresses, surrounded with almost impregnable walls¢? 
A severer criticism enjoins us to trace the fabu- 7 





lous narrative to its centre, and attempt to ascertain εὐ 


_ whether the sovereign race of the Dorians did really _ 
= spring. from the early sovereigns of Mycenz, since — 
“Snot: only the Epic account, but also the tradition © 
 countenanced in Sparta itself, declared that such was — 
the fact. Tyrtaeus said in his poem called the Eu-. 
nomia, “ Jupiter himself had given this territory 
(Laconia) fo the race of Hercules; united with 
 “ whom we (the Dorians) left the stormy Erineus, 
-“ and reached the wide island of Pelops ἃ.» 
still more important proof is the reply of king Cleo- 
- menes, mentioned by Herodotus, who when forbidden 
by the priestess in the Acropolis of Athens to enter _ 


_ the temple, as being a Dorian, referring to his descent το 
from Hercules, answered “I am no Dorian, but ὃ 


a Achwan.” ᾿ 
"ἢ was, amongst the Dorians an Achzan Phratria, or 
es subdivision, to which the kings of Argos, Sparta, and 


a See Pausan. VIL. ge ἅν Brunck is more correct; see 





Anda oon 


¢ From this it would appear that there - - 


a a Adris γὰρ Κρονίων, κωλλισσεφώνου 


πόσις "Hens 


“Ζεὺς Ἡρωκπλείδαιξ, ἘΠΕῚ δέδωκε πτόλιν. 
OIZIN AMA peels Fe ἦνεμοό- 


EVP 
᾿ Εὐρεῖων Ἰτέλοσος νῆσον ἀφικόμεθα. 
τήνδε. πόλιν is Laconia. 
means the Dorians: Erineus 
the Tetrapolis. Strabo VIII. p. 


362. has not correctly under- _ eee 
to VI. 53. he. mig ght also have πο 
‘said, “Ἱ am an Egyptian.” 4 ee 


stood and applied these verses 
(see below, note to ch. 7. §. 10.) 


| gE eater 
We e- 


‘Lect. ad Anal. vol. II. p. 8. 


Manso Sparta, I. 2. p. 284. 


Clavier, Hist. I. p. 236. Frank 


Callinus p. 147. has only made 
confusion.  Tyrteus 
also. calls the Dorians generally . 


Ἡρακλῆος γένος, whence Plu- | 41: 


tarch. de Nobil. 2. 0. 2838... 
© Herodot. V. 72. According - 
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~" Medsenia, aid the founders. And ee af Corinth, pO 


““Biegon, Epidaurus, Aegina, Rhodes, Cos, ὅγε. be- | 


“Tonged ; which in conjunction with the Dorians only “ 


-Tecovered by conquest its hereditary rights‘. 
9. Τὸ 15 certainly hazardous at once to reject: an 


“extensive. and connected system of heroic traditions, Ὁ 
-for the sake of establishing i in its place a conjecture oa. 
_ which sacrifices reports. recognised by. ages PMOL tO! es 
᾿ historical information, and celebrated. he the earliest — eee 


~ poets, toa mere theory of historical probability. We 
must however recollect that fabulous legends present 
in general merely the views and opinions of na-~ — 
tions on the origin of their actual condition; these 
opinions being at the same time more often directed | 


and determined by religious and other notions, espe- 

cially by a certain feeling of justice, than by real Hehehe 
tradition, and therefore they frequently conceal, ᾿ ᾿ 
“rather than express historical truth. The following = 
_ remarks, partly deduced from inquiries which will = a 
_ follow, may serve to contrast with each other the Bees 


_ characteristics of history and fable. 


In the first place, if we consider the narrative - in .. ἌΡ 
“question as a plain historical statement, and conse- Ὁ 
ee suppose the Heraclide to have been expa- __ 

_ triated Achzans, the same supposition must be ex- ΠΩ, 
tended to the whole tribe of Hylleans. For Hyllus, 
the representative of the Hylleans, is called the son ὃ 
_ of Hercules; and it was with reference to that tribe ee 
that the third part t of the territory was. secured. too 
the descendants of Hercules: : hence also Pindar calls es 


“0A εἴρια ea is ἜΠΗ teem. ΓΕ own country ‘after: οτος 
ἘΣ Plato in his Laws, III. p. the Trojan war, and afterwards: 
682, viz. that the Dorians were collected and brought ‘back by oe oe 





-_ Properly. Bra expelled one Dorieus. 


ee “HISTORY, OF. ee 


i the Dottane universally ‘the descendants of Η pores τ 


and ZEgimius®, In this case then the Pamphylians . 
and Dymanes would alone remain as Dorians proper. : 
It is however by no means probable, that, if the 
‘most. distinguished part of the Doric people had been 
of Achzean descent, the difference between the lan- : 
guage, religion, and customs of these two nations — 
would have been so strongly and precisely marked. Ὁ 
In the second place, every thing that is related 


* : concerning the exploits of Hercules in the north of 
Greece refers exclusively to the history of the Do- 


 vians; and conversely all the actions of the Doric 
race in their earlier settlements are fabulously re- 
τ presented under the person of Hercules. Now this 
cannot be accounted for by supposing that there was 
only a temporary connexion between this hero and | 
ae the Doric race. : : τ 
Lastly, if we compare as ae of the fables con- 








ΠΆΕΙ Hercules related below, as refers to the Do- | ΣΙ 


Ὁ rians, with those current among the ancient Argives, ᾿ 
and if we separate in mind the links by which the 


Epic poets gave them an apparent. historical con- 


τ nexion, we shall find no real resemblance between 


- the two. The worship of Apollo, which can in al- : 


most every case be shewn to have been the real mo- 

— tive which actuated the Dorians, was wholly foreign _ 
to the Argives. Jf then an Achezan tribe did arrive — 
- amongst the. Dorians, bringing with it the story of | 


| Hercules, or a hero so called, this latter people must — . 


᾿ have applied and. | developed his miyticlogy i in a man- = 


g Pind. Pyth. V. 70. In Pyth. Conners: ae ae of: the 
1.61. he calls them descendants ᾿Ισθμιονῖκαι, ἢ Ὕλλου ae Aor 
οἵ. Pamphylus and the Hera-— pies. ee ee το 
clidee, not. anentioning, Dymas,. ee ee 
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᾿ μὸν wholly. differ ent ord those to whom they awed eee 
it. And after all, we should be obliged tosuppose 
ae dae long before their irruption into the Pelopon- Ὸ 
ae nese, these. Heraclide had been SO intermixed with — ἢ 
the Dori ians, that their traditions were formed en- — 
_ tirely according to the disposition of that race, since _ 
τς Hercules in Thessaly is represented as a complete. ae 
Dorian. | Here however. we are again at variance ᾿ς 
with the fable, which represents the Heraclidee ag 
a having fled to the Dorians a short time only before | 
their entry into the Peloponnese. 


- Thus we are continually met with contr adictions, 
— never enabled to obtain a clear view of the 


question, unless we assent to the proposition. that ΩΝ 

Ἔρος Hercules, from a very remote period, was both a as Soe 
ἘΝ ‘Dorian. and Peloponnesian hero, and particularly the = 
hero of the Hyllean tribe, which in the earliest set- 

ο΄ tlements of the Dorians had probably united itself 8 8 
τς ἘΠ two other small nations, the Heraclide being == 
the hereditary princes of the Doric race. The story = 
i of the Heraclidze being descended from the Argive 9 
τος Hercules, who performed the commands of Eurys- 
᾿ τ theus, was not invented till after the Peloponnese | 
ee had been introduced into the tradition. eee το 
ee Be There is hardly any part of the traditional τυ 
᾿ “history: of Greece, whose real sources are so little = 
known to Us, as the expedition of the Heraclide. a 
ΠΌΝΟ one can. fail to per ceive that it possesses the same ee 
ee fabulous character as the Trojan war; and yetwe a 
are depr ived of that which renders the examination en eee 

of a fabulous narrative so instructive, viz. the trae 
τ ditional lore scattered in such abundance throughout ES ς 
the ancient Epic poems. This event however, éarly : 
a as it was, lay without the stage: of the se BRE Boetry2 ee 





os other subject. 


BBE es “HISTORY. OF BOOK τοὺ 
and. ‘therefore “phenwier: 
τ with it were. mentioned, ‘they must have been intro- 


‘tircumstances’ janected: ᾿ς 





᾿ duced. either accidentally or in reference to some 


In no one large class οὗ Epic poems “ 


_was this event treated at length, neither. by the Cyclic oO 


poets, nor the authors of the Néoros. 


“Tn the "Holes oo 


attributed to Hesiod, it appears only to have be en τς 


alluded to in a few short passages". 
nevertheless mentions poets who related the migra- : 
᾿ tion of the Heraclidze and Dorians into Laconia }. i: 
" Perhaps these belonged to the class who carried on 


Herodotus ᾿ ᾿ 





ΠῚ mythological fables genealogically, as Cinzethon ae 


| the Laconian*, and also Asius, who celebrated the 
descent of Hercules; and from the character of his 
poems it is probable that he also commemorated his _ 
- descendants |. 

poets (ποιηταὶ. ἱστορικοὶ), Such as Eumelus the Corin- 


ΟΥ̓ they may have been the hestorical ἢ ἱ 





thian, although those alluded to by Herodotus can- a 


not have composed a separate poetical history (as 
the former did of Corinth); since they would doubt- _ 
less have followed the national tradition of Sparta ; ee 





: and this, with. respect, to. the first princes of the ἘΠ: 2s a 


OF raclide, differed from the accounts of all the poets | 


oe with which Herodotus \ was δ. ee and was not 


cb See ἜΝ IV. 2.1. Tees 


are two other passages in He- 


οὐ siod referring to the expedition 


of the Heraclide. Schol. sed 

a - tions of Hercules, particularly 
at the first. Olympian festival, 
as 3 ΠΟΥ be seen from Pindar. | 


Jon. 1. 124. 


3 Θεσσώάμενος yevs ἣν Κλ τωδωίον user ἴμοιο, Ἷ 
the connection of which is 


very obscure, and in Schol. 
to Pind. cae ΧΙ. 79. 9. 2 cod. 
Vratisl. 


Τημάνδραν᾽ Ey: [00s Bada ποιήσαι τ᾽ ἄποὶ- 
TW. | a 


From this passage Apollod. III, 
ro. 6. Pausan. VIII. 5.1. draw 
their materials. This. however 

might also occur among the ac-. 


JON 5300" 
κ Appendix V. | 
| Compare Pausan. IV. 


ἜΗΝ V. 17. τῆς and Valekenan fe 
~ Diatrib. Eurip: ΤΡ. 58, 59. 








Ree ‘ Sparta.” Schweighteuser does 
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the petieral’ ΓΕ Of: Cruces. δ Ana doubtless ee 
. hay such local traditions were preserved amongst 
το particular nations, concerning an event which for a _ 
long time determined the condition of the Pelopon- ἐξ 
| “ese. Thus the Tegeatans® celebrated the combat Ὁ 
of Echemus their general with Hyllus. ‘Whether 
the early historians (λογόγραφοι) themselves collected ae 
_ these accounts from oral record, or whether they de- Ὁ 
rived them from the poets above mentioned (although ΤῸ 
ὩΣ the latter is more in their manner), cannot, on ac- 
count of the scantiness of our information, be deter- 


mined; for there are only extant two fragments 


concerning the Heraclida, one of Hecatzeus, the. 
other of Pherecydes, which connect immediately 7 
ee with | the death of Hercules, and therefore do not 
prove that these authors wrote any continuous ac- 
count of the history of this migration. The early = 
tradition received a fuller developement in the Attic = 
drama; but it was unavoidably represented ina 
very partial view. The Heraclide of Aischylus, and _ yale 
the Iolaus of Sophocles might, like the Heraclide of 
_ Euripides, have had on the whole the tendency to 
celebrate those merits which the Athenians are made 
to commend in Herodotus 5, even before the battle. 
᾿ of Platea ; 3 Viz. their good offices towards the Hera- _ 7 
ee cide, at the time when they took refiige in Attica. | i 
a The last named tragedian i in his Temenide, Arche Ἂν: 


a Herod ahi sup. ‘etc. one not see the exact meaning. of : 


Coes Wesseling ‘misinterprets the | the second ; the sense gp f6 80 eS 
first. passage; its purport is, “ Sar is the national tradition of = 
_ The Lacedemonians give adif- ** the Lacedemonians ; in οἷ oe 9 
ooo. ferent account from all the ** follows, 11. relate ‘the common. : 

«© noets, who make Burysthenes “ tradition. of Greece.” ee ee 
om Herodot. a 26. Lass ee 





«and Procies first come to - 
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τ laus ant Gresphontes went ἜΤΟΣ into the history. | εἰ. 
_ of the Dorie states, and descended lower into the — 
= historic al period than any poet before his time; his eas ἢ 
“reason having perhaps been, the exhaustion of fie eS) 
legitimate fabulous materials ?. Now these Attic 
tragedians manifestly took for their basis the narra-_ 
tive given by Apollodorus, himself an Athenian, : 85: ee 
may be shewn by some particular circumstances. coy 
Perhaps Ephorus rested more upon the earlier poets. 
and historians, as far as we are acquainted with — , 
oe their statements; but his narrative, even if it were | 
extant, could, no more than those of the former, be 


considered as proceeding from a critical examination; 
since in the first place, from a total misapprehension 


of the character of tradition, he forced every thing © 


into history, and then endeavoured to restore the 


deficiencies of oral narrative by probable reasoning; 1 
of the fallaciousness of which method we will bring — 


forward some proofs. 


Ἢ 4, After what has been said, we will forbear to 
: apolog gize for merely offering a few remarks on the es 
origin: and meaning of the traditions which concern 

or 6. Doric migration, instead of endeavouring to give 

ΕΓ history of that event. And indeed we might 
τ bring forward. some most marvellous leo gends, Bie on 

- that very account the better fitted to convince every. 
one what is the nature of the ground on which we 


stand. 


that Polycaon the son of Butes, whose name repre- 


sents the ancient (i. e. Lelegean) population of Mes- 
ae sene, married, E Eusechme (Εὐαίχμη, viz. eclebrated 


Pe ΤᾺ οὐαὶ the » Tragic poets.” to their age, ‘to a ἘΠΕ date of ἢ 


successively descend, according “mythological history. 











In the Hota attributed to Hesiod, it was stated Ἢ 





an 8.8. δ. 


ον the pone the daughter ‘of Hytlus, aad grand a 

Ὁ daughter of Hercules. 

tending ee 
idea. that. the Hylleans" and Dorians had, by the 


In this simple and unpre-— 
manner the early tradition conveyed. the | 


power of the spear, made themselves masters. of 


| Messene, and united themselves with the original : 
inhabitants 4. ae ee δ a 
In the Laconian village “68 Abia, thers was a atem- oo 
ple of Hercules, which was said to have been built — 


πὴ Dy. Abia the nurse of Glenus, the brother of Hyllus". 











| It was therefore supposed that Hyllus and Glenus 
ἐξ themselves came to Laconia. Pausanias endeavours — 
[0 reconcile the local tradition with the received his-_ 


tory, and assumes that Abia had, fled hither after _ 
the death of Hyllus ;. which however i is. inconsistent ie 


_ with the common account that the Peloponnese was 
in the hands of the enemy, and that the battle in 
- which Hyllus fell was at the Isthmus. 
now to the common relation’ of the order of events. 


We come — 


ὅ, According to this account, the Heraclidee, after : 


the death of their father, were in Trachis with their cee 
| ᾿ host Ceyx, who generously protected them for a 
τ time; but afterwards, by the threats of Eurystheus, 7 
was forced to refuse them any longer refuge; Ceyx, 


“THE DORIANS. ae | ee : 


4 Pausan lV. 2, ας 


τ ΕΤ take this’ opportunity of os 
oe renewing the memory of one — 
of these  Doric- Heraclide lead-— 
OFS, who has been 80 far for- 
~~ gotten, that in the passage of 
Pausanias IV. 30. 1. his name 
- has been driven from the text. 
Soe Tt: should be thus written from — 
ae the MSS. Ὕλλου δὲ καὶ “Δωριέων. 7 
τ μάχῃ κρατηθέντων ὑπὸ ᾿Αχαιῶν, ἐν- 
᾿ς φαῦθα ᾿Αβίαν TAHNOY τοῦ een 


over; , &e. 


| a meena to Hecatzeus * was: Compeller to say to 


ioe τροφὸν ἀποχωρῆσαι ae : 

This Glenus ὁοοῦσθ. 
as the son of Deianirain Apol-  ὁὃῸὋ'’ 
lod. Il. 7. 8. and Schol. Soph ys 
‘Trachin. 53. Diodorus IV.37. 0 
calls him Gleneus. -Pher ecydes ee a 
cap. Schol. Pind. Isth; IV. το 00 
reckons him among the chil- oe 
dren of Megara by. Hercules. eras 
ΠΣ ‘Longin. ay Cue er 
"Fragment. p- 54. Apollodorus ς΄ 
i By 1, ᾿βλβιοεῖ. makes. wt ates ἢ 


ΕΒ. τὸ "HISTORY OF BOOK I. 
s them, “J have. not the power to assist you; ‘withdraw ᾿ 
ἐς therefore to another nation ;” and upon this they 


- sought an asylum in Attica. Those early historians ΄ 


however, who stated that Her cules died as king in’ 
Mycene, gave an entirely different. account of this i 





circumstance; viz. that Eurystheus, after the death . : 
_ of Hercules, expelled his sons, and again usurped | th e ᾿ 


᾿ἀοχαίηίοι ¢ and they fled in consequence to Attica. 


_ At Athens they sat as suppliants at the altar. of a 


: ‘Pity, received the protection of Theseus or Demo- 
phon, dwelt in the Tetrapolis", and fought, toge- 
ther. with the Athenians, under the cormnmand: of 
‘Hyllus and Iolaus (to whose prayers the gods had 
granted a second youth), at the pass of Sciron, a 2 
battle against Eurystheus; Macaria (probably an 





entirely symbolical being, but here the daughter of — : 


Hercules) having previously offered herself as an ex- _ 
piatery sacrifice. 





In this action they conquered the 


_ Argive king, whom Alemene with womanish ven- ᾿ 


geance put to death, and whose tomb the Athenians 





ahewed befor € the Semnplo-of of oe Palloaian: Minerva*. S . 


a pear "that the Heractides ‘had : 


~ been. entertained by Eurys- | 
a theus ; ; but this does not agree 


_ with what precedes. Euripides 
-Heraclid. 13. 195. represents 
them as flying first from Argos 
to Trachis, and to Achaia in 

Thessaly, and then to Athens. 

οὐ Thus Pherecydes in Anto- 
nin. Liber. 33. 


_ derstand this passage. | 
ἃ At Marathon, according to 


most authors. Diodorus IV. 57. 
one 
_ Pamphilus painted the battle 
: of Phiius, one of those which Ἷ 


mentions Tricorythus ;_ 
pare XII. 45. 


ΠΧ The outline of the narra 


Sturz (Fragm. 
50. p. 196.) does not quite un- 


tive is is Furnished ἐν ee τὸς 
and Herod. IX. 27. the details _ 


by Euripides in the Heraclide, 
whose account was influenced 
by the circumstances of the. 
time (Boeckh. trag. Gr. princ. 
p- 190). Whether the Hera- | 
clide of Pamphilus. (Aristoph. fn 
Plut. 385. Schol. ad 1, p. 112. 


Hemsterh.) was a tragedy ora ss 
picture, was frequently con- ΞΟ ~ 
tested by the ancients. : 
latter appears to be most pro- — 


bable: see Winckelmann and. 
Meyer Kunsigeschichte, p. 166. 





The: 





oe on 3. 5. 








oe Mise.” ‘Obs. 
ae - Pallene is between Marathon 
and Athens; according to Stra- 
2 bo VIII. "pe 377. the tomb was. 
at Gargettus on ‘the western 
coast; according to. Pausanias — 
J. 40. in Megaris. Concerning 
~Macaria, see Pausan. I. 32. 
~~ Schol. 
ἘΝ Zenob. ἯΙ: ὅτ. and. other gram- 








“THE ‘DORIANS. 


This - is the fable ‘so ἘΠῚ celebrated by the tape. A ᾿ 
τ dians and orators, a locus cCOMMUNIS as it were, _ 
which the Athenians sometimes even mentioned ine: 


their decrees Y, or wherever it served to. shew how oS 

| poorly the Peloponnesians had. requited their an- ὃ 

: What credit a Lacedzeemonian 

_ would have given to these stories, we know hot; eae 
' Pindar certainly ἢ knew nothing of them, for he states ee 


τ elent: benefactors. — 


Ἵ that Jolaus had near Thebes received: a momentary — 
renewal of youthful vigour for the purpose of put- 

ting to death Ruryathens: after which he immedi- 
ately expired, and was buried by the Thebans in the 


| family-tomb of Amphitryon Be. 


, ‘took. place i in the 102d or iogd 
Olympiad; and it may be fairly 
supposed that he flourished — 
about. Olymp. 97. 4 
τ ἴῃ which the second ‘edition of 
the Plutus was brought forward, 


. the year 


and he might have lived to be 
- the master of Apelles, who had 


ong ~ obtained great celebrity in the 





reign of Philip. Concerning 


ΠΝ the battle, see Elmsley ad Eur. 
 Heraclid. 860: : ; concerning the 


ἊΣ ‘death ofEurystheus, Wesseling. 
ο δὰ Diod. IV. 57. and Staveren. 
vol. X. p. 383. 


_Aristoph.. Eq. 1148. 


~ marians in vy. βάλλ᾽ εἰς Μακαρίαν. 


A totally different tradition is 
_ preserved by Duris ap. Schol. 

Plat. p. 134. Ruhnk. | | 
᾿ above quoted passage of Strabo, - 


ἢ 147. 
‘Tn the. . 


τὴν y BE ΠΡῸΣ χωρὶς ἐν THI κοι τ ae 
ΡΙΝΘΩ͂Ι »ἀποκόψαντοφαὐτὴν Ἰολάου 
περὶ τὴν κρήνην τὴν Μακαρίαν ae 
should probably be written ἐν 


TPIKOPYEQI; thus in VIII. p. 


. 3 83. oneMS. hasTpixd pubes. (In 2 ἔν ἘΣ ᾿ - Pet 


this correction I now find that 


I was anticipated by Elmsley  . | oe 
ad Eurip. Heracl.103.) Heyne. 
indeed (ad Apoliod. Te Bybee Ὁ 


explains ἐν τῇ Κορίνθῳ. of the 
tomb of Eurystheus in Pausan. — 

I. 44. 14.; but this was in Me- 
garis, and there never was any 


change in the boundaries of 
Corinth and Megaris. | 
also considers the tomb near ὁ 
the temple of the Pallenian Mi- — 
nerva and that at Gar gettus as 


Heyne | 


identical; but this is ‘not pos- 


sible, on account of the situa — ea 
tion of the two places. sees Beene 
cerning Gargettus see the. arti-. ee ee 
cle Attika. in Ersch’ 8 Ἐπεγοῖυ- τ 1 
i. peedia, | D. 222. ἫΝ 


oe Demosth. 





In this account t Eu- τ 


Ὅὐοη-. | 


de Corona, Ῥ' ἜΝ, 


ΠΡ Te does. ‘not follow. from τ 
Pindar Fy a 82. Abate tte oe 


6S BISTORY OF = Οὐκ 


: rystheus ἢ is epileeduted as s having been conquered in 
_ the neighbourhood of Thebes, and in consequence by 
8 Theban army. tis: ‘not however necessary to 


esteem the Athenian tradition. as altogether ground- ene 


less, and purposely invented : the greater probability 
is, that it was founded on some actual event, and 





afterwards modified and embellished. The connect- Ὁ 


ing link was without doubt the temple of Hercules 
in cee it was natural that if the Athenians wor- 


shipped that hero, they should wish to have had the i 


merit of protecting his descendants. Hence the sons 
: of Hercules were said to have dwelt in the Tetra-_ 
polis at Marathon, where was the chief temple of 
Hercules in Attica, and in the neighbourhood of 
which flowed the fountain Macaria, represented as a 
daughter of that hero. It was on this account, as 





is reported, that the entire Tetrapolis was during ᾿ 


πὸ Peloponnesian war spared by the Lacedemo- _ 
τς nians. Many circumstances which will hereafter be 
brought forward, seem to shew that an union and 
_ intercourse subsisted between the Dorians of the Pe-- 


“Γ΄ Joponnese, and some, of the northern boroughs of |, 
Attica, the foundation of which appears to have 
tae been laid | in the times of the Doric migration, by a 

oo. settlement of Dorians and Beeotians in these towns. 


But this settlement had doubtless, when those fables 

were invented, been already lost in the mass of the 
Athenian people. 

6. After this battle, won by the aid of the Athe- 

| peta the pee are said (and with good reason, o 


laus was ἜΤ to life, which — ee ὥραν ἡβῆσαι, δ. Compare co 


must have been alluded to else- Ovid. Met. IX. 408. 


where. I follow the second ἃ See book il. ch. ΤΙ. ὃ το, πολ τρισὶ 


Scholiast, ηὔξατο δὲ τῷ Διὶ ἐπὶ τι 











om. 8. . § 6 


as they were assisted: by the Athenians) to have oh 
tained possession of the whole Peloponnese, and to 2s 
have ruled. undisturbed for one year (or some fixed — | 
: period), at the expiration of which a pestilence (like 
a tragical catastrophe) drove them back again to ὁ 
Attica. The mythologists make use of this time to = 8" 
send Tlepolemus the Heraclide to Rhodes, in order a 
that he may arrive there before the Trojan. Ware 7 ΠΣ 
᾿ Of all this however Pherecydes could have known ὁ ὁ 
᾿ ; nothing, as he relates that Hyllus, having conquered ΤΥ 
 Eurystheus, went to Thebes” without subduing the — 
Peloponnese, and there with the other Heraclide 
_ formed a settlement near the gate of Electra, a cir- : 
¥ cumstance which we shall advert to hereafter®. ἢ 
" the Peloponnese however, according to the traditions = 
τος chronologically arranged, Eurystheus was succeeded ὃ 
by the Pelopidee, who accordingly appear as the ex- ὃΘὃΟᾧ 
 pellers of the legitimate sovereigns of the race a 
Perseus 4; whether however any such circumstance 
was known to the early poets, is very much to be 
τ doubted; thus much at least is clear, that in ‘this. 
case we are not in possession of the real tradition it- Seas 
self, but of scientific combinations of it. Against 
τὴν ΠΥ new sovereigns were directed the expeditions 
7a =) of the. Heraclide, of which it is generally stated that | 
there were three. The account given of them fol- ὃ 
lows the general idea of an entire dependance of 86... 0. 
ve Dorians on the Delphian oracle ἐς °; but the miscon- oe 


D Ap. Antonin. Lib. 33. There μόνος, τοὺς δὲ ΠΈΡΣΕΙΔΑΣ βασι. ᾿ς a 
is also a trace of another tra- λεῦσαι. Polyznus I. To. is βη- — 


‘THE DORIANS. " ΠΣ , ᾿ 65 : 


_ dition in Apostolius XVIII. 7. 


το See book II. ch. τι. ὃ. 7. 


~4Thus also Thucyd. I. 9. 
Plat. Leg. III. p. 686. In Schol.. 
Eurip. Orest. 5: write αὐτοὺς μὲν 


gular in mentioning Eurysthide ee 
| in Sparta at the. time of ἐπδ oon 
: migration. Cece 

e ὁ See particularly Plato i ἘΠ τς 


ae Atride) ἀποστῆσαι. ᾿Αράεδαίη τὸς ἀκ 


VOL. I. 


ς ception of its injunctions; which einbarpasies & and | per- 
plexes the whole question, ἢ may, we think, be attri- 





buted. entirely to the invention of the Athenians. 


| _ The oracle mentioned the third fruit, and the nar-— 
row passage by sea (στενυγρὰ) as the time and way 
of the promised return, which the Athenians falsely 
interpreted to mean the third year, and the Isthmus _ 
of Corinth. But the account given in Apollodorus, — 
nearly falling into Iambic or Trochaic metre, leaves — 


| no doubt that he took his account of the oracle from 


the Attic tragedians ἢ, as was remarked above. De-— 
” ceived. by these predictions Hyllus forced his. way | 
into the Peloponnese in the third year, and found at — 
the Isthmus the Arcadians, Ionians, and Acheans of 
the Peninsula already assembled. In a single com- 
bat with Echemus the son of Aéropus, the prince of — 
-Tegea, Hyllus fell, and was buried in Megara; upon — 
which the Heraclidee promised not to renew the at-— 
tempt for fifty, or one hundred years from that 
time*. Here every one will recognise the battle of 
the Tegeate with the Hyllean as an ancient tradition. ἃ 
a But i in the arrangement, by which it was. contrived ; 


oe that the expeditions of the Heraclidz should not be 





oat γρὰν τὴν εὐρυγάστορα, δεξίαν κατὰ 


ah placed during the Trojan war and the youth of 
- Orestes, we do not hesitate to suspect the industry 
οὗ ancient aystenane mythologists. 7 7 


f Apoltod, ΤΙ, 8. 2. ὁ δὲ θεὸς later times however these ora- _ 
ἀντεῖπε τῶν ἀτυχημάτων αὑτοὺς ai- cles were put into an epic form, 
rious εἶναι" τοὺς yap χρησμοὺς οὐ as may be seen from Ginomaus © 
συμβάλλειν" λέγειν. yap οὐ γῆς ἀλ- ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. V. 20. 
a γενεᾶς καρπὸν τρίτον καὶ στενυ- © 
san, 1. 41.3.1. 44. ΝἼΗΠ. ς. 1. 
τὸν ᾿Ισθμὸν é ἔχοντι τὴν θάλασσαν. VIII. 45. 2. Diod. IV. 58. 
With the word εὐρυγάστωρ com- Schol. Pind. Olymp. X. So. 
pare κύτους κοιλογάστορος, (Hs- Van Staveren Misc, Obsery. 


chyl, Theb. 478. and 1026, In_ x. 3.-p. 385. 


6 366 Herod, ΙΧ. 26. Ῥᾷῃμ. ὁ 





cH. 8. §. 7. | 


Me When thé: H erachida: had been once “ eoparatied τ :: 
from the Dorians as belonging to a different 1S ae 
and. Hyllus set down as only the adopted son of the — 


Doric king, it immediately became a matter of doubt 


at what time the junction of the Dorians and Hera- 

clidee in one expedition should be fixed. Sometimes stig 
ο the Dorians are represented as joining the Her ΘΠ (ΕΘ. 1.00 | 
before the first, sometimes before the second, some- Ὁ 


times before the third expedition; by one writer as 


setting out from Hestiaotis, and by another from ᾿ 
Parnassus ὃν, 


There were doubtless no real ἐταᾶϊ- 
tional grounds for any one report, and still less any 


sufficient to place the name Hyllus, and the events — 


connected with it, at any fixed epoch. Hence also 


᾿ Hyllus is at one time called the contemporary of 
1 _Atreus, and at another of Orestes'; Pamphylus and 
᾿ς Dymas are stated to have lived froth the time of | 

_ Hercules to the conquest of the Peloponnese ®. Nor _ 
is there any absurdity in this, inasmuch as they are | 
_ the collective names of races which existed through- — Cee 
~ out this whole period. The descendants of Hyllus- oe 
~ ‘however are no longer races, but, as it appears, real 

individuals, viz. his son Cleodzeus!, and his grand- 
oN Sone Aristomachus. 
oi cof the genealogy of the Heraclide ; i.e 


These names stood at the head 
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. of the kings — 





Ch Pusan. VIL. ᾿ ας 


OL γι η. Diod. IV. 58. Strabo 
IV. p. 427 C. Isocrat. Archi- 


dam. 6. τελευτήσαντος Εὐρυσθέως. 


τ Manso, History of cae 


ὑνο], Tepe ὅτι ᾿ 
ΕἾ Κὶ Αροϊιοᾶ. Th 8: 5.. In Pau- 
san. II. 28.3. Orsobia, a daugh-. 
; ter of Deiphontes of Epidaurus, 5 2 
is the wie of et ae oe 


9 or "Sparta; andl ‘they can heed. have been. mere 


1 “He was ς mentioned by. Hes Ἵν 


‘siod; see above, p. 58. Hote Ps 
‘A different genealogy is given eee Soe 
by ‘Tzetzes ad Lycophr. Boge cs 


viz. that Cleodsus was the son 


of Hyllus, the brother of Lichas 
and Ceyx, the wife of a certain 
᾿ Periden, and the father of τ a 





menus. 
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creations of Pane From. their succession is ‘proba ee 


_ bly calculated the celebrated. epoch of the expedition 
of the Heraclide, viz. 80 years after the Trojan 
war, which was without doubt determined by the 
early historians, since Thucydides. was acquainted 


ES | with it. The Alexandrians generally adopted it, as 


we know expressly _ of Eratosthenes, Crates, and 
i - Apollodorus™ ™, But all that is recounted of the ex- : 
- peditions | of these two princes, however small in 
amount, cannot have been acknowledged. by those 


ee who, like Herodotus, and probably all the early | 


writers, stated the armistice after the death of Η yl : 
Tus as lasting 100 years*. — | 
8, At length Apollo himself opens inate eyes ‘of the 
-Heraclidz to the meaning of the oracle. It was not — 
across the Isthmus, but over the Straits of Rhium 
that they were to cross into the Peloponnese, and 











‘after the third generation had died away. They ὁ 
- therefore first sailed from Naupactus, to the Moly- ὃοτῃωι 


-crian promontory (Antirrhium), and thence to Rhium » 


in the Peloponnese, which was only five stadia dis.” -. 


ΠΣ tant: », That the Dorians actually came on that side — a 


ὃ τ into the Peloponnese, i is a statement which may be 


oe looked on as certain 5 agreeing (as it does) with the 


- ᾿ fact. that the countries near the Isthmus were the 


last to which the Dorians penetrated. The name 
Naupacius implies the existence of ship-building 
there i ἸῺ early times 4, and there was a tradition that 


™ See Crates. ap. ‘Tatian. supposes one expedition, 


cont. Grecos, p. 107. ed. Ὅχεῇ. PPausan. V. 3. Επβεθθ 
Interpret. ad Vellei. I. 1. ᾿" ταδὶ sup. Polyen. I. 9. Comers Pe ee 


_ " See particularly Goma -Heyne ad Apollod. p. 208. 
ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. V. 20. — 4 See nao XS. ps 257, | 
and concerning the second see Ephorus, p. 10 5. ed. Marx. 


Apollod. II. 8. = Pausan. IT. 7. Compare Stephanase and Suidas ue 


ὁ Isocrates Archidam. 6. only: in Ναύπακτος. 6 
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the Heraclidee passed ¢ over on rafts, imitations. of 


which were afterwards. publicly exposed at a festi- 


val, and called. Στεμματιαῖα, ie. crowned with gar- 
This festival. was doubtless the Carnea, a 


lands*.. 
since the Carnean Apollo was worshipped at Sparta 
under the name of Stemmatias. 


We see from this that some rites of 
a peculiar worship of Apollo were observed at this _ 


‘passage, which were probably for the most part of ae 
an expiatory nature. Now I have already shewn in 
a former work, and in treating of the religion of 

Apollo will give additional proofs, that the Carnean ΠΕ 
τ οὗ Hyacinthian worship of the Aigidz originated at _ ee 

Thebes, and prevailed in the Pélopenuese before thes 
arrival of the Dorians, particularly at Amycle* |” 


THE DORTANS. oe = : egg ee 


Now it is also — 
Ν stated that the Arcanian. soothsayer. Carnus (who ἘΦ 
was reported. to. have founded the worship of the ree 
es Carnean Apollo) was killed at the time of this ex- 
 pedition by Hippotes the son of Phylas, for which 
reason the Heraclidz offered expiatory sacrifices to 
his memory *. 


ες § Bekk. Anecd. Greec. p. 305. 
egy, στεμματιαῖον. μίμημα τῶν σχε- 
Stay αἷς ἔπλευσαν οἱ Ἡρακλεῖδαι 
- τὸν μεταξὺ τῶν Ῥίων τόπον. He- 
ae sychius, στεμματιαῖον. δίκηλόν τι 
τ ἐμ ἑορτῇ. πομπέων δαιμόνων. (as g 
το θοῦ be read for δαίμονος, τὰ- 
ther than πομπέως for πομπέων - 
with Siebclis ad Pausan. ΠῚ. 
τ ὁ, ὦ). Δίκηλον is explained by 
᾿ς Hesychius to be a Lacedemo- 
_ man word for ‘“‘statue.” These 
ἀλη πομπεῖς δαίμονες, the ‘*conduct- 
‘ing deities,” were probably 
~ Jupiter Agetor (book IIT. ch. 12. 


§.5.) and the Carnean Apollo : 


: _ and their festival doubtless was - 
oe connected with the Cornea, ς Ate 


this solemnity then(asitseems) Ὁ 
a boat was carried round, and | 


upon it a statue of the Carnean — 


Apollo (Ἀπόλλων orepparias), 
both adorned with lustratory 
garlands, called: δίκηλον στεμμα- 


᾿τιαῖον, in allusion to the passage 
from Naupactus. Comrpaive book Lee. 
Ἢ ον 3. §. το ch. 8. δ... τὸς νι 
t Paus. TIT. 20. ο.. ‘See Or- ee 

chomenos, p. 333. To the pases 
sages there quoted may bene 
“added - Etymol.. mew *Adyrys" a 
εἴρηται, ὅτι ὃ “Ἱππότης. διὰ τὸ τ 
Κάρνιδος. (Κάρνου). θάνατον ὑπ τ 
ἢ τῶν ᾿Ηρακλειδῶν ἐκβληθεὶς καὶ Sais a a 
| ᾿ στεύων ἔσχεν αὐτόν. ee 


“See book IL. ch. 8. & 15. 
Ba: 
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consequently, that prevalent n near » the straits of Ναυ- 
pactus might have been another, probably an Acar- 
/ nanian “ branch of the religion of Apollo, which was — 
_ afterwards incorporated in the Carnean festival; a 
supposition which, if admitted, would enable us to 
explain many statements of ancient authors. — : The 
religious rites and festivals are in fact often so in-— 
-termingled and confused together, that it is neces- — 
sary to trace their pom οῦξην: parts to many and 
) distant sources. 
| Oe AL most. agilar bit doubtless for that’ very nf 
Ἂ reason a most ancient dress, has been given by my- _ 
: thology to the union of the Dorians and Atolians. 
This connection, which was indispensable for the 

passage from Naupactus, (since by embarking here 
they necessarily passed near Calydon,) is also found 
implied in other legends, the general character of 
_ tradition being to express the same thing in various 
ways. Of these we may mention the marriage of 
Hercules with Deianira, the daughter of @ineus the — 





Calydonian*. At this time the Dorians were or- Ὁ 
dered by the oracle. to seek a person with three 


“eyes: for a leader. This person they recognised in 
3 Oxylus. the AXtolian, who either sat upon a horse, 
himself. having one eye, or rode upon a one-eyed 
maule. Difficult as it is to rest satisfied with this 
interpretation of the oracle, so casual a circumstance 

having no connection with the general course of 


events, yet it appears impossible to discover the 


*) There were in later. times © τα And: οἵ. Pleuron with Xan- s 
Acarnanian soothsayers atTher- thippe the daughter of Dorus, 
mopyle, Herod. VIII. 221. in | Apollod. I. 7. 7. although Eto- SS 


the case of Pisistratus, and. Tus is also represented as kill- eres 
elsewhere, | | ing. Dorus co son of Apollo, τς 





iM ih 


: an. 3. © 10. 


true meaning not the φορά 1 τοιλρθολμοῖτι 


In all pro- | 
bability this expression for’ the whole Aitolian race 


was only” delivered in a fabulous shape, and the | = 

τς sorry explanation was not invented until a late pe- τ 
ὁ τὶοᾶ 5. The family of Oxylus is stated to have come — 

- from Calydon; so that the AMtolians (who in later 

times made themselves masters of Elis) appear to 

have come for the most part from that place " 


There existed however an ancient alliance and af. 


| - finity between the inhabitants of Elis, the Epeans, 


and the Attolians who dwelt on the farther side οὗ 
the Corinthian gulf; and Oxylus himself was said | 
to have originally belonged to Elis; hence there 
does not appear to have been any actual war be- 


tween these two states, but only that the Aitolians 
were received by the Eleans, and admitted to the = 
rights of citizenship‘®; and at the same time the | ᾿ 
τς same honours were permitted to the heroes and he- 
--roines of the Aitolians as to their own 4. | 


10. The systematized tradition next makes. men- 


ae tion of a battle which took place between the united coe oe 
force of the Peloponnese, under the command of τ 


᾿ ΠΣ : rena, the grandson of Agamemnon, and the sons τ 





says 


δὲ ‘Perhaps. the Aitolians had 


oe oe early times worshipped 
the three-eyed Jupiter (Ζεὺς 
πο φριόφθαλμος), Which Sthenelus 
- 6 Aitolian brought from Troy, | 
according to Pausanias IH. 24.5. 
~ * Oxylus is said to have con- _ 
ines tracted : an alliance with the. 
an ‘Heraclide- jn the island of 
τ Sphacteria (Steph. Byzant.) ; 
but this story is probably 
founded merely on the etymo- ς 
ει logy of the name Ἀν: age 


a As also ‘Pausanias, ae 


Ὁ Pausan. wb? sup. ‘Strabo x 
p. 463. Compare ἢ. ψ. 63ο. = 


Ὁ This is the representation τῶ 
given by. Pausanias: Vi ἡ; τι ἐπὶ 
ἀναδασμῷ τῆς λιν ae ἘΠ ga 
Vee. 95 ‘Coun. ne he 

cerning the. Tyrshenians Whee le es 
accompanied them, see Orcho-— ͵3Ἃ’ 
menos, p. 443. note 3. together ὁ ὁ6Ὸὃ 
with Pausan. I]. 37..3...Of the - 
‘Thebans, who are said to. have ποτοῦ 
joined under | Antesion, see a 
᾿ detailed account in: the SO an 


od Pausan. 





ae Alpheus, in 


eg dently. 
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| of Aristomachus; ; in ‘whieh. the. latter were -victo- 

: rious, and the Peloponnese fell into their possession. 

_ According as it suits the object of the narrator, this 

engagement is either represented to have been both 

by sea and land, and to have taken place at the pas- 

-sage*, or after the march through Arcadia. We 

may fairly suppose that it was assumed ‘merely on 
‘probable grounds that a battle must have been — 
fought by Tisamenus, whom the tradition repre-— 
sented as prince of the Achzans at the capture of 

Figialea’. ‘Many traditions agree in stating that 








the Heraclidee at that time took the road through 


oe ‘Areadia; Oxylus is said to have led them by this 
--way, that they might not be envious of his fertile 
territory of Elis®; Cresphontes is moreover stated 
to have been the brother-in-law of Cypselus king of 
| Arcadia, who had his royal seat at Basilis, on the 
in the country of the Parrhasians ®. 

11. Next comes the division of the Peloponnese 
among the three brothers Temenus, Cresphontes, 
ἕῳ and puso or his sons. We have to thank 


times (Polyen. VI. τ. 6.) even 


ἰδ. = As 8. Be ΑΝ evi- ; 
“In the royal family of Mace- 


i The name of Tisamenus, 


ΤΠ δ ὅπ epithet of his father {το 


σάμενος), corresponds to Eury- 
saces the son of Ajax, Tele- 


... machus and Ptoliporthus of © 
τ ‘Ulysses, Astyanax of Hector, 
_ Nicostratus the youngest son _ 
of Menelaus according to He-— 
ο΄ 6104, Gorgophone the daughter 
- of Perseus, Metanastes the son 
of Archander, Aletes of Hippo- 
tes; but it cannot be inferred — 
from this that it was mere fic- 
Ἢ tion, since this method of giv- 
oe ing names existed in historic. 





don. See also what Plutarch 


de Malignit. Herodot. 3¢. says — 
on the-names of the cisldcn | 
of Adeimantus the Corinthian. — 

8 Pausan. V. 4. 1. See. be- 7 
low, ch. 7. ὃ. 6. note. 


the same as Basilis, Thucyd. 
V. 33. 


δ Pausan. VIII, 29. 4. ‘It is 
related as a stratagem of Cyp- Ἐν τος 
-selus by. Polyenus Teo Pepe os 
haps Cypsela, a fort in Parrhae* 0 
sia, near Sciritis in Laconia, is ὁ 


Tt would not however : oo 
be very accurate to say of Ba- : & ee 
silis that it hes. ἐπὶ ὶ τῇ ἢ ξαρίσθς Ee  π 
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those nations. 
Z tional arms or. ensigns are meant; unless indeed we 


| the Tragedians alone for ‘the invention aad embel- | 
| lishment of this fable’; that it. contains little or no 


truth is at once evident; for it was not till long after — | 


this time that the Dorians possessed the larger part 
of the Peloponnese * ; and a division of lands not 
yet conquered is without example in Grecian his- — 


tory. At the same time it 15. related, that ‘upon 


᾿ the altars,. whereon the brothers ‘sacrificed to their | 
: grandfather Jupiter, there was found a frog for Ar- 
gos, a snake for Sparta, and a fox for Messenia. It 


seems however probable that these are mere sym- 
bols, by which the inventors (perhaps the hostile 
Athenians) attempted to represent the character of | 
For it cannot be supposed. that na- 


give credit to the pretended discovery of Fourmont, 


- who affirms that he found in the temple “of the — 

τς Amyclaean Apollo: a shield with the inscription of 

ες 'Taleclus as general (βάγος). with a snake in the ᾿ | 

τ sniddle; and another of Anaxidamus, with a snake 

and two foxes |. 
of so extraordinary a form, with sharp ends, and 

τς indentures on the sides, that the fraud is at once 

a opel to detection ; and consequently the supposition 


But he has represented the shield 
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ee ἢ Sse ; Aiginetica, p. 30. note®, 
a and Euripides ap. ‘Strab. VIL 
τος 366. Sophoel. Aj. 1287. 
(comp. Suidas in v. ‘Sponters), 
ΖΝ Hesychius in ἀνανομὴν and. και 
πον ταβολή.---ΡΊαῖο Leg. III. p. 686. 
Ὁ Apollodorus,. 
~The vase in Tischbein I. 7. 
represents an ἀγὼν ὑδροφορικὸς, — 
and ποῦ this casting of lots, as 
Ἢ, Italinsky supposes. . 
group indeed — sometimes. oc- — 
πο νὸς curs: on gems armed (Gemme 


Poly: en, 1. 6, 


The same 


| Florentine, tom. IT. tab. 20. oe 


compare Winckelmann Mo-— 


num. ined. n. ‘164. vol. TI. δι Ὁ 

his works, p. xxvii.); but Ibe. 

lieve that an ἀγὼν ὑδροφορικὸς ΠΣ 

is equally meant, as e. » 1 ῤ ῤ ῤν᾿ 

of the Argonauts in Apollon. ΠΝ 
Rhod. IV. "1767, since the ex- 

pedition of the Heraclide, early co 

as it was, was not one of the i 

᾿ usual subjects of art. — 


ΟΕ See below, ch. 5. 





: | Boeckh I Inser. Ip. 8x8 82, ae ea 


of much importance. — 





Plutarch de> Pyth. Orac. 24. 
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that the nalts. was ; the armorial bearing of Sparta 


remains entirely unfounded τι, 


“ὉΠ Ce Although we cannot here give a complete a ace 
count of the great revolutions which the irruption 
of the Dorians universally produced in the condi-— 
tion of the different races of Greece", it may never-_ 
theless be remarked, that a very large portion of 
the Achzans, who originally came from Phthia, 1 re+ 


tired to the northern coast of the Peloponnese, and 


‘compelled. the Jonians to pass over to Attica. — The 


reduction of the principal fortress of this country, 


the Posidonian Helice, is ascribed to Tisamenus; — ae 
and that Helice was in fact the abode of the most — 
distinguished families of the Achzean nation is evi- _ 


dent from the legend, that Oxylus the A‘tolian, at 


the command of the oracle, shared the dominion © τ 


ἜΣ with Agorius, a Pelopide, who was descended from 
~ Penthilus the son of Orestes, and dwelt at Helice°. 


i The chronological difficulty of Oxylus being called | 

ae the cotemporary of a grandson of Penthilus is not — 

wee At Helice was also shewn — 
the: tomb of Tisamenus, whose supposed ashes. the 


‘BOOK I. 














— Spartans (doubtless with the idea of thus. making ree 


Εν an. ‘oracle preserved by ‘compare ch, 8. §. ve 


ΠΡ. 289. the Spartans are called far too generally, μάχῃ. δὲ νιῆ- 
ὀφιοβόροι. The word of the σαντες τοὺς μὲν ἡττηθέντας ἔκ τε 


oracle itself doubtless was ὁ- τῶν πόλεων καὶ τῆς χώρας ἐξέβα- 


φιόδειροι (ὀπφιόδειροι), as in λον, which he afterwards mo- 
Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. 23. difies δον ον 
which however might have “Ὁ. 4. 


" Tsocrates Panath. go. says 


. An Achean from Ὁ’ 


been explained to. have | the Helice occurs as the cotempo- 


same meaning as the former” 


word, viz. “ drawing back the 
 “ skin of serpents in order to 


“ρα them.” The frog was the 
3. emblem of the Argives, as — 
ὌΝ never coming out of their hole, 


rary of Hercules in Theocrit. 
XXV. 165.; a greater incon- | 
sistency 
chronology than poets usually . 


with the’: received 


pera thempelves.. 
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~ amends for the injustice of big ἘΠ afterwards: 
brought to their city, as they also did the corpse of 
Orestes at Tegea?. But hereupon follows a series 
of migrations to Mlolis in Asia, which was founded 


in later times, in which the numbers of the Achean — 


race predominated. Although Orestes. is called a eee 
leader of the first expedition 4, he probably is only 


put for his descendants : Penthilus also is perhaps ᾿ : 


put only for that part of his descendants who went 
with the colony to Lesbos and Afolis. For all the 


Penthilidae did not go; we find indeed Penthilidz | 


in Mytilene τς and others at Helice, as we have just 


seen. Pisander, a Laconian Achzean, is also men- 
tioned as having gone with thé expedition of Ores- _ 


τ" tes; and there were men of his family in Tenedos : 
τῆν cat the time of Pindar*®. — | 


ae 


‘CHAP. IV. 


The geography Ὁ, and early inhabitants of the Peloponnese, ee gone 


oo ok So wonderful is the physical organization of 
- ae Greees, that each of its parts has received its: pecu- 
liar destination and a distinct character; it is like a 
τι body whose members are different in form, but. be- 
cs tween which ‘a. mutual connection and. dependance eee 

necessarily exists. ‘The northern districts as faras 
Thessaly are the nutritive organs, which from time ὃ 
to time: introduced fresh and vigorous supplies 5 pag 
owe approach the south, its structure assumes amore 6 
marked and. decided form, and is cape with 


oy Pandan VIL. ἃ; ᾿ : 2 2 ing to » the most probable read- Ἢ a2 





1 Orchomenos, PP 408. 4771: ing. : 
-Aristot, oa ΄, 8, accord τ ‘Pind, Nem. XL, 3h 








ee from ‘the mountains of the Peloponnese". 
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more ‘peculiar featares.. Attica and the islands may 
be considered as extremities, which, as it were, 
served as the. active. instruments for the body of 
Greece, and by which it was kept in constant con- 


nection with others; ; while the Peloponnese, on the 
other hand, seems formed for a state of life, in- 


cluded in itself, occupied more with its own than ᾿ 


external concerns, and whose interests and feelings 


centred in itself. As it was the extremity of Greece, 


_ there also appeared to be an end set by nature to all 
: change of place and. habitation; and hence the cha- 
racter of the Peloponnesians was firm, steady, and 


exclusive. 
gion where these principles predominated considered 


by the Greeks as the centre and acropolist of their. 


countries; and those who possessed it were univer- 
sally acknowledged to rank as first in Greece. 

9. This character of the Peloponnese will become 

τ more evident, if we examine the peculiar nature of 

its mountain-chains. 


- tains; ; the Qinean hills being entirely separated — 
The 
| “principal elevation, in the Peloponnese form very 
nearly a circle, the circumference | dr-vhich “passes 


tng, 


BOOK : Ὁ 


With good reason therefore was the re- > 


Though the Isthmus of Co- 
 rinth connected the peninsula with the continent by - 
a narrow neck of land, yet it was not traversed in 
it: whole length by any continuous chain of moun- : 


; The area, “of, the Peloponnese 


is equal, according to my map, | 
to 385 German “geographical 
without the 


square miles, 
islands (385 x 16==6160 Eng- 


lish geographical square miles). 
: The Peloponnese is called 


the ἀκρόπολις γῆς in Phlegon 


Op: Vol Vuln? ak νς:- 
“ As Pouqueyville 


de as Ῥ. a in Meurs. me 


several — > 
tim es remarks. The moun- 
-tain-chains are more connect- | 

ed by the @nean promontory, | 
and tke mountains ‘Yunning — 

westward from . Sicyon and 
joining mount eh ee. 
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over | the mountains of ‘Phalos; ieioss Aroahhia.” 
— Cyllene, - Artemisium, — Parthenium, and Parnon; 


then over Boreum, and from thence up to the 
northern | rise of mount Taygetus, and finally over 
τ Lycaon along the river Alpheus. The high- Ὑ 
est ridge appears to be that part of Cyllene which , 
looks to Parnon; Cyllene measures, according to — 


the most, exact statement, nine stadia wanting | 80... 


feet ®, ie. 5320 Grecian feet, a consider ‘able height, 
when it is remembered that the sea is near, and 
a ‘ τ μεν the Peloponnese is the last link of the great 
τ chain, which runs down from the north of Mace- 


fi wai 


‘x aati rus ap. “Bean. 
Βγζ. (p. 400. Heyn.) Eustath. 
Hom. P1951. 15. Ὁ 





ee νεῖν, Ῥ.426. 


τι δ εἰσὶ τοιαῦται φάραγγες. καὶ τ 


ἃ Aristot. Meteorol: I. 13. a 






donia. But the eastern plains also, for instance that 
οἵ Tegea, are at a great height above the sea, and 
are often covered with snow late in the spring’. 
ὮΝ ow from the circle of mountains which has been | i 
“ponited out, all the rivers of any note take their _ 
rise; and from it all the mountainous ranges di- ΠΣ 
_ verge, which form the many headlands and points \ 
_ of the Peloponnese. The interior part of the country — i 
however has only one opening towards the western ὃ 
sea, through which all its waters flow out united in — 
_ the Alpheus. ᾿ς The peculiar character of this inland 
tract is also increased by the circumstance of its 
beg intersected by some lower secondary chains of 
hills, which compel the waters of the valleys nearest τ 
to the great chains either to form lakes, or to seek 00. 
"vent by subterraneous passages *. a "Hence it. Is s that — 


. στάσεις τῆς: γῆς, dhe abe κατα- = ΠΕ 
" πινόμενοι. τῶν ποταμῶν," συμβαίνει cnet 
ne le τοῦτο πολλαχοῦ τῆς γῆς, οἷον τῆς ee 
-Y Holland in: Walpole’ 8 Tra ” Seng EE 
τον περὶ τὴν. ᾿Αρκαδίαν. ἐστὶν, αἴτιον 8600 
“τὸ ὀρείνην οὖσαν μὴ ἔχειν. εὐ δου, ἐκ eee 
τῶν. ᾿κοιλίωννεὶς ἐ θάλατταν. π᾿ 


μὲν. Πελοποννήσου πλεῖστα τοιαῦτα ᾿ 


τὸ. 
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in the mountainous district in “he ΠΕ ee Of. ake | : 
᾿ Peloponnese many streams disappear, and again — 


᾿ς emerge from the earth. This region is ARCADIA; 


a country consisting of ridges of hills and elevated 
plains, and of deep and narrow valleys, with streams 


‘ ‘flowing through channels formed by precipitous 
_ rocks; a country so manifestly separated by nature 


- from the rest of the Peloponnese, that, although not 


. politically united, it was always considered in the 


light of a single community. Its climate was ex- 

ἐν tremely, cold; the atmosphere dense, particularly in 
the mountains to the north; the effect which this 
had on the character and dispositions of the inha- 


bitants has been described in a masterly manner by 
Polybius, who was himself a native of Arcadia. 


8. Laconia is formed by two mountain-chains | 


running immediately from Arcadia, and enclosing 
the river Eurotas, whose source is separated from 
that of an Arcadian stream by a very trifling eleva- 
tion. The Eurotas is, for some way below the city 


_ of Sparta, a rapid mountain-stream; then, after” ee 
forming a cascade, it stagnates into a morass; but Ὁ 
Οὐρὶ _ lower: down it passes over a firm soil in a gentle eee 
oe anid: direct course *, Near the town of Sparta rocks. 
and hills approach the banks on both sides, and al- 


τ most entirely shut in the river both above and be- 
low the town>; this enclosed plain is without doubt 


: the “ hollow Tics? of Homer®. Here the 


% See Polybius TV... στρ; περὶ Λοῦσα καὶ ἐν τοῖς Ὑυχθδηι: 


~ who particularly mentions Cy- τοῖς τόποις. 


τ netha. Close by was the cold. * From the Journal of Four- : 
spring of Λοῦσοι, or ΛΔοῦσσα; ‘mount the τορος | io 
and Sprengel in his translation Ρ Polyb. Vi. 2 ΤΣ : 
of Theophrastus, vol. Il. p.383. “ According to 5 the interpre 


well corrects in ‘Theophrast. tation of the Venetian Scho- a cae 


IX. 15. 8, τὸ δὲ κώνειον ἄριστον Tiast and others. 
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narrowness: of the valley, and the heights of Tay- i 
τος getus; projecting above in a lofty parapet, increase 

the heat of summer, both by concentrating the sun- ἘΠῚ ᾿ 

_ beams, as it were, into a focus, and. by presenting a 
barrier to the cool sea breezes ¢: : whilst in winter : 

the cold is doubly violent. The same natural cir- | 
| cumstances ‘produce violent storms of rain, and the Sipe oe 
numerous mountain-torrents | frequently cause inun- ᾿ 

τ dations i in the narrow valleys*. The mountains, al- " 
though. running in connected chains, are yet very _ 
much interrupted; their broken and rugged forms 


were by the ancients attributed to earthquakes‘; _ 


one of which caused so great consternation at Sparta 


a short time before the war with the Helots. The 


country is not however destitute of plains; that in- — 
deed along the lower part of the Eurotas is one of 
the finest in Greece, stretching towards the south, on 
: and protected by mountains from the north wind; 
_ moreover, the maritime district, surrounded by rocks _ 
— from Malea to Epidaurus Limera a (Malvasia),isex- τὸ 
τῇ tremely fertiles. Nor are the valleys on the fron-— 
: | tiers of Messenia less productive; towards the pro- 
τον montory | of Tznarum however the soil continually 
᾿ς becomes harder, dryer, and more ferruginous. The — 
| | on error of supposing that this country was nearly a 
desert. appears from the very large number of its ve- 
ote : petal productions mentioned by Theophrastus and. Aes 


te 2 ) Abaris is said to have ap- "ἢ fodibre, ἐπ ϑρος, καὶ. ἔλειος ee 

: τῆν peased a pestilence, which. had (de causis pluviee INT. 3. Ade Αἱ 

been oceasioned by this heat; ἴ ῥωχμοὺς ἀπὸ σεισμῶν ἔχουσα, τε 
τς Jamblich. in Vit. Pythagor. 19. Eustath. ad Hom. p. 294. 1ο. “1 


Compare Apollon. Dyscol. ee 14.78, 43. ed. Rom. 


τ Mirab. ¢. 4. p. 9g. ed. Meurs. 5Ξϑᾧ5. See Des Mouceaux in oie : ee 
oe Theophrastus calls: 5 Laco- neille | le port tom. Vv. 7 » 465: ane ee 
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, other ὋΣ Aleman and Theog onis also celebrate δῦ wines 3 a 
vines were planted up to tha: very summit of mount: re 


ἘΠ Tayg cetus, and laboriously | watered from fountains 


in forests of plane trees"; the country was in this 


respect able to provide for its own wants. But the 
most valuable product, in the estimation of the new 
_ inhabitants, w 
tai. ne! 


and Messenia by narrow passes and mountain-roads ; 


and the most fertile part is the least exposed to the 


inroads of enemies from those quarters: the want of 


~ harbours* likewise contributes to the natural isola; 
Euripides has 
on the whole very successfully seized the peculiar 
character of the country in the following lines, and 
contrasted it with the more favoured territory of 
oo Messenia': | : 


tion of Laconia from other lands. 


Far spreads Laconia’s ἘΠ bound, | 

oe Wee high-heaped_ rocks. encompassed round, 
oe ᾿ meee he invader’s. threat despising ; : 
aoe. But ill its bare and rugged soil 

ue _ Rewards the ploughman’s painful toil 5 
Scant har vests there ὃ are rising. i 


ὙΠ ΤΗΣ ap. Athen. 1. Ῥ- 


ἐς ΤΟ ἄκραν . 
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was doubtless the iron of the moun-  . 
. More fortunate still was the situation of the 
ἜΝ country for purposes of defence, the interior of La- 
 conia being only accessible from Arcadia, Argolis, 


μὲν ἀποδεκτέον. Ε Ὶ Εὐριπίδου... τς 


᾿ 41 Cc Theoguis, γ. 879 sq. ed. 


Bekker. 


ΠῚ Book Til. ch. 2. ὃ. 3 Βο- 


eckh’s Economy of ‘Athens, 


vol: I. 0. 4861: τον 
ΕΣ ᾿Αλιμενότης. Xenoph, Ἡ Hel. 


ve EVs, 8.7. 


1 Strabo VIII. P. 3 366. περὶ 


> δὲ, τῆς φύσεως. τῶν τόπων καὶ TOU- 
τῶν. καὶ τῶν Meo akon aie 


ρᾷδιον. 


τὴν γὰρ Λακωνικὴν φησιν. “ἔχειν | 
Πολλὴν μὲν ἀρότον ἐκπονεῖν. δ᾽ οὐ ὁ 
Κοίλη γὰρ ὄρεσι mepidpa-_ ἐν 
μος τραχεῖά τε Δυσείσβολός τε 
: Μεσσηνιακὴν. one 
a καλλίκαρπον,Ἤ Kardppurdy τε μυρί- os 
ones νάμασι, Kal βουσὶ καὶ ποιμναῖ- ΠῚ 


πολεμίοις. τὴν δὲ. 


wy 


ow. etBorardrny, Οὔτ᾽ ἐν πνοαῖσε, 

























χείματος. δυσχείμερον, Οὔτ᾽ αὖ pees 


ae ae Hens ἄγω ε΄ | 
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While o’er Messenia’s beauteous land — 
. Wide-watering streams their arms expand, — 
: “ΟΥ̓ nature’s gifts profuse; | 
cs Bright plenty crowns her smiling plain ; 
The fruitful tree, the full-eared grain, 
Their richest stores produce. 


Large herds her spacious valleys fil fill, Pa 
mae many a soft-descending ] hill | ; ernie cet 
: Του flocks unnumbered stray; ιν 
Ἄν Νο fierce extr eme her climate knows, _ 
Nor chilling frost, nor wintry snows, 
Nor dogstar’s scorching ray. 


For along the banks of the Pamisus (which, not- 


withstanding the shortness of its course, is one of 
the broadest rivers in the Peloponnese), down to 
_ the Messenian bay, there runs a large and beautiful Ὁ 
valley, justly called Macaria, or “The Happy,” 


_ and well worth the artifice by which Cresphontes 8... 


said to have obtained it. To the north, more in | 


- the direction of Arcadia, lies the plain οἵ Βέδηγεῖα-. 


rus, surrounded by a hilly barrier. The western Ὁ | 


ae | part. of the country is more mountainous, though | 
mya without: any such heights as mount Taygetus; to- 


ards the river N eda, on the frontiers of Arcadia, : 
the country assumes a character of: the woe and if 


a most: romantic beauty. ὁ gee 

τ΄ & Ancorts is formed εἶν a ridge of hills which _. 
“branches from mount Cyllene and Parthenium in ee, 
᾿ Arcadia ; and is connected with it by a. mountain- ek 





| chain; very much broken, and abounding in ravines — 


oS and caverns (hence called. Mera) 5 gt ΠΡ κως which : 


os Te ‘tiny been? sheantifally ἢ τε καὶ “woe, Strabo vit. 
a τ of this district that eae : 3. τὴ ες ἘΝ 


WAY Ὁ. . τοὶ Ps eee 
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runs. ; the velebrated. α ontoporia ", a road: cut aut, oso 
it were, between walls of rock, connecting Argos — “ 
with Corinth. By similar passes. Cleon, Nemea, oe 


τ and Phlius, more to the south, and eastwards My- 
-cene, Tiryns, and Epidaurus, were connected toge- 
ther; and this natural division into many small 


districts. had a very considerable effect. upon the. po- ee Ἷ 
litical state of Argos. The southern part of this 


- chain ends in a plain, at the opening of which, and 
near the pass just alluded to, was situated Mycene, 
᾿ and in a wider part of it the city of Argos. The 
- nature of this anciently cultivated plain is very re- 
markable; it was, as is evident, gradually formed — 
by the torrents which constantly filled up the bay 

between the mountains; and hence it was originally — 

little else than fen and morass®. Inachus, “ the 
τ" stream,” and Melia, the daughter of Oceanus, 
“the damp valley” (where ash trees, μελίαι, grow), 
were called the parents of the ancient Argives; and — 


the epithet “thirsty” (πολυδίψιον “Apyos,) which is. ap- 


Ἢ plied. to Argos in ancient ‘poems, refers only to the ; | 


ee ae scarcity | of spring-water in the neighbourhood of the | ok 


᾿ town. | Yet, notwithstanding the rugged nature of 


Se dhe: rest of Argolis, there are, both in the interior τ᾿ 
ὩΣ and near the sea, here and there, small plains, which a 


: by the fertility of their soil attract and encourage © Dyes 
the husbandman ; the south-eastern coast slopes’ re- oe 
Ἷ gularly down to the sea. To the north of the moun- : 

tain-ridge which bounded Argolis, extending from es 


ΤῈ Isthmus as far asa narrow τως on the bounda- εὐ 


π΄; Polybius XVI. τό. 4. lates ἢ BOs. ‘means the same lee 
it shout west-south-west from 9 Aristot. Meteor. Τ᾿ ve p.’ 
Corinth. Comp. Atheneus II. 7 ros C. and Aristides: fave 
p. 43 Be ‘Pindar eae XL vol. Π. P- 35 1. «84, ΠΡῸΣ 
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ries of Atiaia, there is a ΓΕ and in dnéient 


times highly celebrated plain, in which Corinth and | | 


_ Sicyon were situated ?. With respect to the progress — 
of civilization at Argos, it is important to know that 


the mountains between that town and Corinth con- 


few in enclosed valleys. a 
_ merous streams by which the country is watered lie 


western 


_ tain copper‘: accordingly in the former town the 
forging of metals appears to have been early intro- 
duced; and hence arose the ancient celebrity of the 
| Argive shields". But no precious metal has been ever 
found in any part of the Peloponnese; a circum- 
stance which greatly tended to direct the attention 
of its inhabitants to agriculture and war rather than 
᾿ commerce and manufactures. | eh 
5. That region which, was in later times called 


89 ὌΝ 


- ΤΕΣ is only a narrow tract of land along the. τος, 


coast, lying upon the slope of the northern moun- 
_ tain-range of Arcadia. Hence most of the Achean _ 
- cities are situated on hills above the sea, and some _ : 
The sources of the nu 


» almost without exception in Arcadia, whose fron- nen 


᾿ tiers here reach beyond the water-line. — 
But the lowest slope | of the Peloponnese, and. the 
| most gradual” inclination to. the sea, is on the — 
side; and it is in this quarter that we find 


the largest extent of champaign country in the pe- : 


ok ninsula, which, being surrounded by the chain bee. 
- oe ᾿ ginning from. mounts Scollis and Pholoé, was. hence 2 ae ᾿ . 
Tt was a most. happy οι 


called the Hor LOW Et 18. 


Journal and Gell’ Β ὙΠ το 


ν" Athen. ν. p. ὙΠ ΓΝ ὦ τὺ 
See Schol. ‘Pind. Olymp. — 


Tearomenipp. 18. Nav. Spee 
Liv. XXVIL. 31. Schol. — 


ee clas 


. Boeckh ‘Comment. Po 





oe ΓΝ ‘AY. ofig. "Zenobieh 
ΠῚ 57. 


oes ‘According το Fourmont’ 5 το. 


Pore. ἡ φύσιος 


Pind. Pe 175. Siebelis « ad | Pane Oe 
san. ΠΣ oe be ey ae 


8, ; oe "HISTORY. OR σι 1] πὸ" 


, ΠΣ ἘΠ "τ these wide plains exjjoyed. an ale oS 
most. uninterrupted - state οἵ. peace. Towards the τ 


coast the soil becomes sandy ; ; a broad line of sand 


stretches along the sea nearly as far the Triphylian ae 
-Pylos, which from this circumstance is so frequently , 


spoken of by Homer as “the sandy’.” This tract 


of country being very little raised above the level of 8. 
the sea, a number of small lakes or lagoons have eg 
been formed, which extend along the greatest part of — 
the coast, and are sometimes pened with one an- 
= other, sometimes with the sea. Such being the na- — 
ture of the country, the river Alpheus runs gently ae 
between low chains of hills and through small val- Ὁ 
leys into the sea. Towards the south the country 
becomes more mountainous, and approaches more to — 


the character of Arcadia. 


6. If now we picture to ourselves this singular — 


τ country before the improvements of art and agricul- 
_ ture, it presents to the mind a very extraordinary 
appearance. The waters of Arcadia are evidently 


Le! DROVE calculated to fill up the deep ravines and hol-. ae 
we : lows of ‘that country, or to produce ir regular inun- OS Bek 
ak dations, than to fertilize the soil by quiet and gentle es : 
streams. The valleys of Stymphalus, Pheneus, Or, 
ee chomenus, and Caphyz in Arcadia required canals, eee ἐ ᾿ 
= dams, &c. before they could be used for the pur- ae 


᾿ poses: of husbandry. One part of the plain of Ar- 


gos was carefully drained, in order to prevent it bee 255 
coming a part of the marshes of Lerna. In the .ε 
lower part of the course of the Eurotas it was ne- . 
- ecessary to use some artificial ‘means. for confining — 
the river: and that this care was at some time. be- i 


ee ‘Bis j in general i is a + χώρα ὕπαμμος ε according to > Theophrastes 
Hist. Plant. 1, 6. " π᾿ ΠΠ 
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᾿ stowed on it, is ον τι from the remains of guays! | 
which give to the river the appearance of a canal. 
5 The ancient Nestorian Pylus was situated on a ri- 
ver (Anigrus), which even now, when it overflows, — 
| makes the country a very unhealthy place of resi- — 
dence: and no traveller can pass a night αὐ Lerna : 
without danger. Thus in many parts of the Pelo-— 
ponnese it was necessary, not merely for the use. of. | 
 the-soil; ‘but even for the sake of health and safety, 


ΠΥ to regulate. nature by the exertions of art. At the 


present time, from the inactivity of the natives, the 

inevitable consequence of oppression, so bad an at- 

_ mosphere prevails in some parts of the country, that, | 
instead of producing, as formerly, a vigorous and — 
healthy race, one sickly generation follows another — 


to the grave. And that improvements of this Ind Oe 


were begun in the earliest periods, is evident from 


the fact, that the traces of primitive cities are dis- 
- ¢overed in those very valleys which had most need 


of hwnan labour". This induction is also confirmed — 


by the evidence of many traditions. The scanty coe 


accounts respecting the earliest times of Sparta re. 


᾿ late, that Myles, the son of the earth-born Lelex, — τὸν 


_ built” ‘mills, and ground corn at Alesiz; and that — 
he had a son named Eurotas, who conducted the — 


᾿ | water stagnating in the level plain into the sea. by | 
ον ἢ, canal, which was afterwards called by his name*, 





ee Indeed. the situation of Sparta seems to imply that... 


= the standing | water was first drained off ¥: mays) even ae 


t i here follow the. ἀμ a8 Compare with this Oreho- ὩΣ ἢ 


a ‘the younger Fourmont, menos, chap. 2 


aS which appears deserving of * See Schol. “Burip: ἜΜ Ὧν 


τς ογραϊο; he also states that he 626. comp. Manso, ἬΘΗ ὦ of : 
- saw iron rings on the Blocks. ‘Sparta, vol. Lope rte oo. 
of stone. ae ὧν ες 3: Strabo. Vill. Pe 368. AL 


48. 
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ε΄ in later times, it was possible, by stopping the cour se ᾿ 7 ᾿ 
gf the river, to. lay most of the country between ie 
: Spart ta and the opposite heights under water *. 


7. The consideration of these natural circum- 





᾿ stances and tr aditions obliges us to suppose, that the ν τ᾿ 


races which were looked on as the ancient inhabit- ᾿ 


ants of the Peloponnese (the Pelasgi in the east and ae 
north, and the Leleges in the south and west) were: ngs 
the first who brought the land to that state of οὐ... 0. 
a vation in which it atterwards remained in this and 


_ other parts of Greece. And perhaps it was these 


two nations alone to whom the care of husbandry, = | 
cattle, and every thing connected with the products : 


of the soil, belonged through all times and changes. — 
For, in the first place, the numbers of the invading 
Acheeans, Ionians, and afterwards of the Dorians, 


Were very inconsiderable, as compared with the eae 


whole population of the Peloponnese; and, secondly, 


these races conquered the people as well as the  —_ 


country, and enjoyed an independent and easy life by 


retaining both in their possession : -so that, whatever none 
tribe: might obtain the sovereign power, the former Ce. 


nations always constituted the mass of the popula~ 
τ σης, By means of these usurpations, however, agri- 
culture was kept in a constant state of dependance 
and obscurity, so that we seldom hear of the im-— 

provement of the country, which is a necessary part | 


of the husbandman’s business. Agriculture was __ 
_ however always followed with great energy and ἘΞ τ 

success. For in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 6 
when. the population of the Peloponnese must have pe a 
| been ¥ ver ΟΥ̓ great, it esac more corn a than it con τς 


- Polyb. Vo 5. 6. 
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z “sumed, and. there was a concent oot from Laos’ 


nia and Arcadia downwards to’ the coast of Co- 


—rinth*. Ber 


8. ve is not with any view ‘of hans any 7 eal ᾿ 


‘culation upon them, but merely of giving a general 


idea of the numerical force of a Greek tribe (which 


many would suppose to be a large nation), that. aoe 
offer the following remarks. At the flourishing pe- 


riod of the Doric power, about the time of the Per- 


- sian war, Sparta, which had then conquered Messe- 
᾿ς nia, contained 8000 families, Argos above 6000; 
while in Sicyon, Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, and 

Aigina the Dorians were not so numerous, the ᾿ 


constitution being even more oligarchical ἴα, those 7 
states. Although in the colonies, where they were 


less confined by want of sufficient space, and by the — 
severity of the laws, the inhabitants multiplied very _ 
rapidly, yet the number of original colonists, as | 
_ many of them as were Dorians, was very small. ne 
Now since in the states of the Peloponnese, even — 
after they had been firmly established, the number ae 
of inhabitants, particularly of Dorians, never, from 
᾿ several causes, much increased », it seems probable 
that at the time of their first irruption the whole 
number of their males was not above 20,000°. Nor 
were the earlier settlements of Achzans and Ionians _ 
more considerable. _ For the ‘Tonians, as is evident 
from their traditions, appear as a military race in 
o Attica, and probably formed, though perhaps. toge- ere 
aS ther with Lowe families of a different origin, one, Cone 
Ἔν Thueyd. 1. 120, ᾿κατακομιδὴ “that j in the: most ancient times "ἢ ee 
. τῶν ὡραίων. . there were only 2000 Dorians ὁ 


uP ” Bee book UI. ch. το. ᾿ a, in ‘Sparta; but. his statement 2 ve 
is too. uncertain to. found BRY oe oS 


ς © Isocrates Panath, 100, ae ealentanons ee : 
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| and ἀν the least, of four tribes (the Srdgres a), | 
The arrival of the Acheans_ is. represented in an- 
τ cient tr aditions in the following simple manner 5 “π᾿ 
οἰ . Archander | and. Architeles, the sons of Acheus, οἰκο 
et «“ ‘ having been driven from Phthiotis, came to Argos ae 
- “and Lacedemon’.” Their names_ signify | “the: 
ruler,” and “the chief governor.” Certainly thee 
ΟΠ Achzans did not come to till the ground; as is 

also evident from the fact that, when dislodged by 

Lae the Doriansg, and driven to the northern coast, they 
" took possession of Patree, dwelt only in the town, © 
and did not disperse. themselves into the: smaller” | 


: villages‘ 


_ It seems pretty: cer tain that the ‘Dorians migrated 
| ‘together with their wives and children. The | Spar-— 
tans would not have bestowed so much attention as 


they did on women of a different race; and all the 


domestic institutions of the Dorians would have 
been formed in a manner very unlike that which 
_ really obtained. This circumstance alone completely 
_ distinguishes the migration of the Dorians from that = = 
of the Ionians; who, having, according to Herodo- 
os tis, sailed from Attica without any females, Ἰούϊκ 
πὸ native Carian women for. wives, or rather for slaves, 
ἘΣ who, according to the same writer, did not even 
dare to address their husbands by their proper 
names. And this was probably the case with all 
the early settlements beyond the sea, since the form = : 
of the ancient Greek etry sary: admitted of the 1 


| transport of women. 


.9, It would have, been less difficult to. explain : 


(Bee: Boetkh’ on “the: a e Pausan: VII. a 6, rn 


Pe tribes of Attica, Mu- ἢ Pausan. Vil. 18. ὃ: ‘book ΠῚ τ: 


seum Criticum, vol. i. P 608. TL ch, ἐν: 8, 
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ok by what. sipericaity. the Dorians acnsinae the Pan 


loponnese, had they gained. it in open battle. For, — 
since it appears that Homer describes the mode 


Ras of combat in use among the ancient Acheans, the 





method of fighting with lines of heavy armed men, 
drawn up in close and regular order, must have 
been introduced into the Peloponnese by the Do- 
rians ; amongst whom Tyrteus describes it as esta- ee 
blished. And it is evident that the chariots and — 


: ~ darts of the Homeric heroes could never have. pre- 








vailed against the charge of a deep and compact — 
body armed with long lances. But it is more dif- 
ficult still to comprehend how the Dorians could 


have entered those inaccessible fortifications, of 


‘which the Peloponnese was full; since their nation — 
never was skilful in the art of besieging, and main | 


Ὁ ἘΣ ΈΘΕΙ Heie oF uo avail How Pac did cee 


? — storm the citadel of Acro-Corinthus, that Gibraltar | | ae 
of the Peloponnese £? how the Argive Larissa, and tue. 


similar fortresses 9 On these points, however, some ie 


accounts have been preserved in regard: to the con- er 
quest of Argos and Corinth, - which, from their 
a agreement with each other, and with the circum- 
ae stances of the places, must pass as credible histo- 
τ yical memorials. From these we learn that the 
ae Dorians always endeavoured to fortify some post at 
ce a short distance from the ancient strong hold ; and 
from thence e ravaged the country by constant incur- ee 
sions, and kept up this system of vexation and eo 


_ petty attack, until the defenders either hazarded- a 


battle, or surrendered their city. Thus at a late oe 
ae the ἢ were e still shewn f from | whence Te- ee 


‘8 © Clarke’ ΠῚ Trerels UL τ: 646, &e. 
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menus: oa χεῖρε had carried on contests: ρὲ this a na- ΠΕ ᾿ 
ture with success". And even in historical times ) 
this mode of waging: war in an enemy’s: country es 
(called ἐπιτειχισμὸς τῇ χώρᾳ) was not unfrequentlyem- Ὁ 
ployed against piers, which could not. oe directly ere 


attacked’. | 
CHAP. V. 


3 | Suc 6: ssive conquests of the Dorians in the ‘Peloponnese. 
1. Before the time of the Dorians, Mycene, situ- 


oe a in the higher part of the plain at the extremity ὁ 
_ of the mountain chain, had doubtless been the most 
important and distinguished place in Argolis; and _ 
_ Argos, although the seat of the earliest civilization, — 
was dependent upon and inferior to it. At Mycenze 


were the Cyclopian hall of Eurystheus*, and the 


Ἵ sumptuous palace of Agamemnon ; and though, as 

- Thucydides correctly says, the fortified town was of 

- inconsiderable extent, yet it abounded with stupen- | 
Be dous and richly carved monuments, whose semibar- on 
a : : barous but artificial splendour formed a striking con- _ a 
es “trast: with the unornamented and simple style intro 
ey duced after the Doric period !. _ The Doric conquer- ee 
ΠΝ ‘ors, on the other hand, did not commence their | 
operations upon fortresses secured alike by nature ᾿ 
and art, but advanced into the interior from the : ne 


coast. For near the sea between Lerna and N auplia, 


on the mouth of the Phrixus' m, , there was a fortified ᾿ 


: Below, εἰς 5. 8, I and 8. ᾿" ες ἡ υολνγὲ Homer. ἢ 


| “Bee Thucyd, 1, 122. ΠῚ. Compare book IV. ch. 1. 


85. andthe example ofDecelea. αν Fourmonts supposesthathe ὁ ἯΙ 
‘k Εὐρυσθέος Κυκλώπια πρόθυρα has recognised Temenium in eee 


"Pindar. Coe Incert. eS citadel to the south of Lerna, 
ed. Boeckh. ΠΣ oe: but it must lie to the north. 
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ἊΝ Phalces, and Agreus?. 





place named. ΠΝ ΤῊΣ which Temenus the 
son of Aristomachus, together with the Dorians, 
carried. on a war with Tisamenus and the Acheans, 


me and probably harassed them by repeated. incursions, 
until they were obliged to. hazard an open battle. 
From thence the Dorians, after severe struggles, 
made themselves masters of the town of ArRcos®. 


It is related in an isolated tradition, that Ergiveus, a 


| descendant of Diomed, stole and delivered to. Teme- 
nus the Palladium that his ancestor had brought: 
from. Troy to Argos, which immediately occasioned 


the surrender of "Ἢ city °. Argos was therefore sup- 


posed to have been taken by Temenus himself. 
τς @. The further extension of the Doric power is 
_ however attributed not to Temenus, but to his sons; 
for such the Doric tradition calls Ceisus, Cerynes, 4 
i Of these, Ceisus is repre; 
sented to have governed at Argos, and Phalces to 
have gone to Sicron. The ancient Meconé or Si- 
ΟΠ eyon had in early times been in the power of the ee 
Ionians, and afterwards subject to the Achezans of 
_ Argos. The very copious mythology of this ancient = 
Toa city, contains symbolical and historical . elements of 
es the. most, various nature : we will a pone upon a | ὃ 


Ss n See Callimach:} ii Fragm. 108: a a 6: viz. ones, Eury- iy es 
eds Bentl. from Schol. Pind. phylus, and Callias, are proba. Ὁ 
Nem. X. τ΄ τοῖς μὲν, ἀρισκυδὴς bly from the Temenide of Ἐπ 
τ εὖνις ἀνῆκε "Διὸς ἴΑργος ἔχειν ἴδιόν ripides. — Ἐ 
72 περ ἐὸν λάχος. AAAA ΤΈΝΕΘΛΗΙ are mentioned by Ephorus ἀρ... oe 
| τς ZHNOS O02 SKOTIHI TPHXYS Strab. VIII. p. 389. Seymn, 66 
τ AE@AOS EOI. Concerning the Chi. V. 525 sq. Pausan. 16... " 
taking οὗ Argos see Polyeen. 4 I, 15. 6; 110 154..τὸ Ceistis Ss 
Lae ee te is also mentioned by Hyginus. πὸ 
“5 Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 48. p. Fab. 124. (where read Cisus Τὸ: 
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~Ceisus and Phalces — 


τ 404. Cf Schol. Callim.Pall. 37. 
eee) PPansan, (TI. 28. g.0:-The: 
Me “names given by Apellodonts 


meni filius); buthisaccountis 
very confused. See πον ᾿ς 8 
Ὁ Aer ee ar ane 





; part of. the Ὁ story. y immeitely ραν thé ἐ Dont λει 
᾿ invasion. -Phestus, a son of Hercules, is stated £0.05 
have been king of “Argos before that event; and i, 
having gone to Crete, where he founded the. town Of ees 
his name 4, to have been succeeded. by his descend- ᾿ 
ants Rhopalus, Hippolytus. and Lacestades, the last 
of whom lived in terms of friendship with Phalces. | 
Between them however Zeuxippus, ἃ So of Apollo, εἰ 
and the nymph Hyllis™ is placed. We here per- 
ceive the traces of a connexion between Pheestus in 
ΟΡ ete, and the introduction of the worship of Apollo ae 
and Hercules; this tradition, however, cannot au- — | 





thorize us to draw any chronological infer ences. 


8, Whether PHLIUS (situated in a corner of Ar- : 


cadia, in ἃ beautiful valley, whence arise the four 


sources of the Asopus δ was founded from Sicyon or — | 

: Argos, was 8 matter of contention between these 

two towns: the latter simply called Phlias the son 
of Ceisus*. This Pkhas however is nothing else. 

than the country personified, the name being | tee ἀπ 

from φλέω or φλιδάω,. and signifying “ damp,” or. Sar 

ae ἧς abounding in springs, > which appellation τ was, fully ae 
᾿ ᾿ merited by the nature of the spot. Hence Philias oe 
τς Was. with more reason called the son of Bacchus © 
= (Darcie, Dred»), who loved to dwell in such valleys. 








- There is therefore greater pr obability in the account = Ἶ 


of the Sicyonians, that Phalces and Rhegnidas were 
the founders of the Dorie dominion "; it being more- 
over easier to force a way | to Phliasia from Sicyou ee 


τς ἃ Pangan. ‘IL. 6. 3. ΠΡ τ τ δ Fouimont’s ‘ioucoal | cone 
ad IL V. p. 520. Stephanus By- tains a detailed and accurate : 


gant. says, Φαῖστος Ῥοπάλου, jo pocounl of this με, 
᾿ ρακλέους. παιδός. τς t Pausan. TL. 11. 


ΟΥ Νύμφης Συλλίδοο 5 TLeonjees ἘΠῚ Pausan. IL. ἀϑ. 1 τι Lae dva- 


ture Ὑλλίδοο. ὃ ᾿ οδάσμῷ γηῖ: 





"gat 
ia 


es a πη" PEA oariting 4 Stes 3 ἐν UE Ἔτ ας ὃ ρος Ὁ 








| τ OH ἢ, ἃ; 4, 


along the Asopus, than from Argos. 


-bably from Argos. 


pie ee τ 





that. Pythag oras the Samian derived his origin from — 


a certain Hippasus, who had quitted Phlius on that 
; occasion ; and the Ionic town of Clazomenz is said 
to have been partly founded by some inhabitants of | 


Cleonze and Phliasia, who had been expelled. by the 
Dorians*; from which two facts we are justified in 
inferring she: existence of a connexion between the 


early inbiabitants of these places, and the Tonians. 
| -CLEONA, situated in a narrow valley, where the 
mountains open towards Corinth, 


and bordering 
upon Phlius, appears from this account to have been 
colonized at the same time with that town, but pro- 


called %, 4 was reduced, ac- 


«the son of the son of Agar 
εἴ medes.” 


ne Pansan, αὶ que and vi. 


He- 
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It is known | 


For we find that the ruling 
power was there j in the hands of the same Heraclide ᾿ 
; family, of which a branch went from Argos to Epi. coe 
τς daurus Κ. ἀπο 
4, The AcTE, as. the northern coast of Ariolis, ge 
| pee against Attica was ες 
; οὐδ to the account of Ephoriis: by Deiphontes ae 
The former of these, who was called eee 


oo pube. 
must be here meant, 
 NAION, the conjecture of Kiihn, 
- seems most probable; and all 
be doubt i is removed by a compa- 
 -yison of Aulian N. A 
where howe ver: Thersander is. 
ealled the son of Cleonymus, 
not of Agamedidas. — 
" Pausanias means Thersander, : 


3+ Be 
ee Paisda. Tl. ἀῶ 8 Oe fiertire 


Ἵ : - Spov τοῦ ᾿λγαμηδίδα, βασιλεύοντος 
τ μὲν, KAEESTONAION, τετάρτου δὲ. 
: “ἀπογόνον. “Κτησίππου τοῦ ᾿Ηρακλέ- 
Since some Doric ‘state | 
KAEQ- 


A. XII. 31., 


san. II. 8. 4. 


Perhaps _ 
names (Aycios, | 


* Sophocl. Acris. ap. 


sych. in derins, Scymnus. Chins — 

326, from Ephorus, Polyb. V. 
gi» 8. Conon..7, Diodor, ΧΠ 0 
ce ΧΡ. ga. XVILL αν, Strabo oo 
VII. p. 380. ἤδη. Vv. H νι. ete 
αν Plutarch, Demetr. age Paes io 
᾿Επιδαύριοι. καὶ ὁ τι a 
Τροιζήνιοι, οἱ Thy ᾿Αργολίδα. ἀκτὴν, τ τυ 
ἔχοντες. oe 
7 ᾿Αργολικὸς, κόλπος, which is the ear 
south coast. : Ba τ᾿ 
“τ Concerning those doubtful: ον 
"Aypaios), Se@ 


‘It is different from the 


ao ‘earlier inhabitants and the Athenians‘. S 





᾿ ΒΕ ‘nik ‘whose fortunes’ ‘afforded ‘materials for - 





: the tragic poets, 1 made himself master of thetownof  —s_, 


= Epripavrvs, and dislodged the Ionians from thence; _ es 


_ these latter, under the command of their king Pity- 

ΠΟ reus, crossed over to Attica, whence the king’s son — 

- Procles went. subsequently, at the general Ionic mi- _ 
ne gration, to Samos’. Of the Dorians of Epidaurus, | 
however, a part under the conduct of Triacon with- 
drew to Aetna ὁ, in which place Hellenes of Thes- 

-saly had formerly ruled, and united the island and 

τ mother-state into one commonwealth, with equal 

rights, and the same magistrates. Now since be- 
sides Epidaurus, TRa@ZzEN alone belonged to the 
Acté, and since both Agzeus and Deiphontes are 
mentioned as the Dorian colonizers of this coast, it 
was probably this Agazus who brought Troezen 
under the rule of the Dorians “. In this city, too, he 
must have encountered some Ionians ; since both the — 
_ fabulous genealogies and religious rites of the an- 


cient Troezen attest a lose « connexion between its. ᾿ 


For Tren 


zene even n shared with the Tonic cities in the peculiar τ} 


- ἀνα 6a: “The namie 
τς common in Macedonia in later 
times; see Harpocrat, in “Ap- 


‘yatos. 
b This is stated by ὝΝΝ ΗΝ 


866 also Jamblichus Pythagor. — 
2. concerning the Epidaurian a 
~~ Aristotle 

ap. Strab. VIII. p. 374.. states — 


colony in Samos. 


that the Ionians came together 
with the Heraclide from the 
Attic Tetrapolis to Epidaurus. 


The torr account is ΔΌΣ oe 


ΠΕ most τονε. ΤῊ ΣΟ ee 
οὐ Aaginet. p. 43. The account τρῶν 
there given will, without dan- τ΄ 
ger, bear a comparison With. 
ἴδοι. Rochette, I. p. 218. 


ὦ Pausan. ΠΠ. 30. 9. 


© Book IT. "ἢ 2. 


sons of Troezen, passed over τος 


_ Attica, and gave their names 
to the two boroughs 8 so > called. 
See Pependix ae Ἵ 


§. ὃ, Ace ee ᾿ 
cording to Pausanias II. 30. 9. ne 
Anaphly stus and Sphettus, the 
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The odes were ἃ na- 


tional festival of the Ionians, 


which was celebrated by the 
Asiatic Ionians, as well as by 
the Athenians (Herod. I. 147. 


Vit. Homeri 29); hence the γος 
zicenic month’ ᾿Απατουρεὼν (Cay- : 


lus Recueil Il. p. 237.) brought 


over from Miletus, and the 
Apaturon of Phanagorea (Tean 


or Milesian). It was a festival 
in which the Gentiles or mem- 
bers of the same clan or family 
assembled together ; for the ci- 


_tizens were collected according - 
to Phratrias (see, δ. g. Vit. Ho- 
mer. ubi sup. Plat. Tim. 21.), 
which were themselves com- 
posed of families; and Xeno- 
_ phon distinctly says, Hellen. I. 
ες ἢ, 8. ᾿Απατούρια, ἐν οἷς ΟἹ TE 
τ ΠΑΤΈΡΕΣ ΚΑΙ ΟἹ. ΣΥΓΓΈΝΕΙΣ 
coe “Gee γεννῆται) ξύνεισι σφίσιν αὖ- 


τοῖς. Now it is evident that 


the word ᾿Απατούρια, which the 
ingenuity of etymologists has 
derived from ἀπάτη, is com- 
oe pounded of either πατὴρ or πά- 
τρα, which expression varies in 
its signification between. yévos 
and ‘bparpia, and with the Ioni- 
ans coincided | rather with the 
latter. word 5 


me ebos. ὃ, ἂς 


ΟΒ66. book TL. 


ἜΝ “Whether it was - 
formed immediately from πατὴρ 
oo (Schol. Aristoph. Acharn.146.) 

OF πάτρα is. difficult to deter- 

τ mine on etymological grounds, 

“on account of the antiquity οὗ. 

_ the word: reasoning however — 

from the analogy οὗ φρατὴρ or 
τ Φφράτωρ, φρατορία, and “φράτρα, = 

ΜΘ. most natural transition ap ᾿ 


THE DORIANS. oe On 


worshipy of. the Apaturian Minerva, as the saddles | 
of Phratrize and families ‘; 
tune and his son Theseus. 


as also in that of Nep- — 


pears to be πατὴρ ‘(in compo- 


sition πατὼρ), mardpios (whence 
πατούριος, ἀπατούρια), πάτρα; and 


accordingly ᾿Απατούρια 15 a fes- 
tival of the paternal unions, of — 


the πατορίαι, of the πάτραι.. Now 


as the Athenians worshipped 
an ᾿Αθηνᾷ φρατρία (Plato Eu- 


thyd. p. 302.), and doubtless at 
the Apaturia (the scholiast to 
Aristoph. Acharn. 146. and 
Suidas mention Ζεὺς φράτριος 
and ᾿Αθηνᾶ together with refer- 

ence to this point); so. at Troe- 
zen they worshipped Minerva — 
᾿Απατουρία : and as on the day 


named Kovpedris during es A ᾿ 
᾿Αρδίυτία, the γαμηλία was ο΄ 
fered for the adult virgins a- 


mong the Phratores (Pollux 


VIL. 9. 107, &c.); so at Troe- : 


zen it was the custom for the 


virgins ἀνατιθέναι. πρὸ γάμων τὴν Sake 
Sins τῇ Αθηνᾷ τῇ ᾿Απατουρίᾳ,. * 


Pausan. II. 33.1. For the ori-. 
gin of Phratrie was, according 
to the. passage of Dicearchus 


(ap. Steph. Byz. inv. as emend- 


ed by Buttmann in the Berlin | 


transactions), that women mar-. 


rying from one πάτρα into an- 


other, formed a 'κοιψωνικὴ. σύν- 
odes; and for this reason women ὁ 
on the point of marriage wor- 
shipped the’ Amaroupia, the. god- ᾿ : ᾿ 
dess who united families. It 
is plain that the. Minerva Apa- ΠΥ 
turia of Troszen is the same — 
deity that was worshipped in 
Athens at the Apaturia; and ὃ 
consequently it was an Tonian μ᾿ 
worship» at the former. ἀν... 
This 3 is > made still more 8 evident ee 


os oo 


ee Phlius, ( ᾿Οἰβοπῶ, Epidaurus, Treezen, and ἃ Bgina re 
ceived their share of Doric inhabitants. either medi-_ oe 








ately or immediately from Argos. We can only ree 
_ gret the want of any accurate accounts respecting τ, 
Mycenx and Tiryns; the conquest of which cities 
must have been most difficult; but, when accom- rare 
plished, decisive for the sovereignty of the Dorians. = 


Pindar 8 considers the expulsion of the Achzan Da- 


τ οἵ Mantinea, having long been hostile to the Do- a 


nai from the gulf of Argos, and from Mycenz, as ae 
‘identical with the expedition of the Heraclide ; and ἊΣ 
Strabo states that the Argives united Mycenze with 
themselves’. Nevertheless we find that in the Per- 
sian war Mycene and Tiryns were still independent 
states, and it admits of a doubt whether they had 
previously belonged for any length of time to Argos. 
That some ancient inhabitants at least still main- 
tained themselves in the mountains above Argos, is _ “3 
shewn by the instance of the Orneate. The inha- a 
bitants of Orne, a town on the mountainous frontier = Ὁ 


ie Ὁ rians, and at war . with the Sicyonians j, “were. at. 
oe length. overpowered by Argos, and degraded to the 

state of Periceci*. Now since it is more probable 

that such a proceeding ¢ took place against the people 
of a different race, than against a colony of Argos, 
| and also. as there is nowhere any mention of a Doric 
settlement at Orne, it is evident that the inhabit- 
ants of Ornee had up to that time been either. 
Achzans or Arcadians. Ὁ | 


by the tradition that Theseus oh Strab. VIII. p 37 δας 


was begotten upon the site of — ‘ Plutarch. de Det” ‘Orac. Ῥ' 
the temple, Pausan. μδὲ sup. 620. Paus, X. 18,4. 0" 


Hyginus Fab. 37. oe rn ‘See book il. ch. 4 §. 2 
5 Pyth. IV. 40. ~~ & 2 
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“Be ‘Although: from the foregoing accounts it ap-— 
pears that Argos almost entirely lost its power over 
the towns which it had been the means of bringing Σ 
under the rule of the Dorians, yet in early times _ 

there existed certain obligations on the part of these 
cities towards Argos, which at a later period became 
mere forms. There was in Argos, on the banks of 
the Larissa, a temple of Apollo Pythzeus, which had 
_ probably been erected soon after the invasion of the 
_Dorians, as a sanctuary of the national deity who. 
had led them into the country. It was a temple | 
common to all the surrounding district, though be- 
longing more particularly to the Argives!. The 
_Epidaurians were bound at certain seasons to send 


sacrifices to ἰδῶ, The ‘Dryopians in early times, a 
and afterwards also, in their character of Craugal- a : 


oa lide, or servants of the Delphian god, had at Asine 


and Hermione erected temples to Apollo Pytheus, ce 


in acknowledgment of a similar dependence; and 


ἢ this was the only one spared by the AES at τ : | ᾿ ee 
Ἐ destruction of the town". ᾿ 


. %. The fragments preserved respecting the Ἐπὶ, 


ον history of the Dryoprans having been collected in 
Le δὲ previous chapter °, we shall here only remark that 
| this. people possessed a considerable district in the 

-- most southern. part of Argolis, the boundaries οὔ... 
which, so long as they remained inviolate, were de- 


fined. by two points; viz. the temple of Ceres Ther- 
: -mesia on 1 the froutier between Hermione and Tre Ce 


This is ΠΝ fr om Thin fices to Apollo. Pytheus Ge τ. 


cyd:’ ἐς. 53. KYPIOQTATOI τοῦ dos) ; but his account is. con- 


S - ἱεροῦ ἢ ἧσαν ᾿Αργεῖοι... ᾿ : Ae fused. 





τὰ Tbid. According to Diodes” wean ‘Pageants 1 el 3 " 8. 96, 5. 
τ ΧῸΝ ΧΗ, τϑ, the: Lacedemoni-” compare book ἐν ch. 3. ὃ ae 
| ans were bound to send sacri- | ὃ Ἔθοτει δ: ay a 


VOL. be a ἰὼ * . . be eee 
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zen, cighty stadia ‘from: Cape τ a + hill τῳ 
_ between Asine, Epidauru s, and Troezen ?, and they one 
may still be. pointed out. with tolerable certainty. a 
" Hercules, who, ὁ according to. the Doric tradition, 
brought the Dryopians hither, had accurately marked — 
out these boundaries. It is however also related _ 
that the Dryopians established themselves beyond 7 
these limits at Nemea‘ in Argolis; this however, as 





| well as Olympia, was not any particular town, but 
| “merely the name of a valley, and particular ly of a 
temple of Jupiter there situated. 


8. The history of the establishment of Corintu, Ἵ 
‘though marvellous and obscure, contains neverthe- 


less some historical traces by no means unworthy of 


το -yemark. In the first place it is stated that this town 
ae did not receive its inhabitants from Argos. The © 
purport of the tradition is as follows: “ When Hip- 

“ notes at the time of the passage of the Dorians— 


_ from Naupactus slew the soothsayer, he was ba- 
_ nished (according to Apollodorus for ten years"), 


at 6 during which time he led a roaming and preda- " 

Hh coe “ tory. life *:” whence his son was called ’ ᾿Αλήτης, Ἧς 
το the Wanderer. It is also recorded in the fragment oe 
of a tradition" that Hippotes, when crossing the | 

| Melian gulf, imprecated. against those who wished 


to remain behind, “ That their vessels might be 


ἐς ζραῆι ry, and themselves the slaves of their wives.” oe 
In like manner his son eee pace through νὰν = 


P Pausan. i. 28. 2. εν oe) t Compare Ῥ. 72. note δ, 
«Steph. ΒΥΖ. in Νέμεα, where, ἢ Aristot. ap. Proverb. Vatic. : 


from the context, τῆς ᾿Αργολίδος Ve 4. Μηλιακὸν. πλοῖον. Com- 


- should be written for ᾿λίδος. ΟΡΆΥΘ. Apostol. XIX: θοὸς: and πὴ 
aon ΠῚ, Βοος  Suidas. ‘Diogenianus ΜΗ: 41 a 


s Conon. 26. _Etymol. Mog. ἘΣ Τῆς it differently. 
in ᾿Αλήτης, | , | vs Bane 


ἊΝ 


τος fot igi Peat ae 





' 
ἢ 
a 
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᾿ territory at that time ‘ealied Ephyra, where he re- 
ceived from scorn a clod of earth*; which in the 
~ ancient oracular language was a syiabol of sove- _ 
| reignty ¥. ¥, We might almost guess from these tra- _ 
| ditions that the Dorian warriors had harassed, and 

at length subdued the ancient Ephyreans, by τὰ- 


vaging their lands, and by repeated invasions. This 


_is confirmed by the very credible account of Thucy- 
_dides. relating to this point”. There was in the 
- mountainous country, about sixty stadia from Co- 
-rinth, and twelve from the Saronic gulf, a hill called 
_ Solygius, of which the Dorians had once taken pos- 
session for the purpose of making war against the - 

_ Molian inhabitants of Corinth. This hill was how- | 


a ever (at least in the time. of Thucydides) entirely . 
‘ -unfortified. Here we may recognise the very same 


ae method of waging war as in the account of Temenus Γι, 


given above, a method which in the Peloponnesian — 


poe war was again adopted by the Spartans at the forti- faethe 
: - fying af ees. Again, it is related in a. tradition ey ᾿ 
connected with the Hellotian festival, that at ἢ. 





os ᾿ “Gehvery: of a clod. οἵ earth ce 


taking of Corinth the Dorians set fire to the town, 
and even to the temple of Minerva, in which the 
| ‘women had taken refuge*. In another it is stated 
ae that Aletes, being advised by an oracle to attack the - : 
i το ὁ on a τὰ ‘erowned day,” took it during : a, stent us. : 


ree Abierae’ καὶ. ᾿ βῶλον: tens: ese symbol of teanefer, of τὸ : : a 
| See Duris in Plutarch. . Prov. possession of land) also occurs 


: Ape 803. Diogenian IV. 27. in the history of the Tonic co- ὁ 


 Zenobius Il. 22. Suidas in lony, Lycophron 1978. and ἀν : 


8éxera, Schol. Pind. Nem. VII. Tzetzes Chil. XU. Pe 468. v 
is 5. Perhaps Suidasin ἀδηχάσαϑ et re } 


τε refers to this story. _ ore Thueyd. τν. 42. compare ee 


ΠΣ Orchomenos, Ὁ. 352. Bea” Polyen. I. 39+: 


| also Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 13. The. 5: ” Schol. Pina. . Olymp. ΧΙΙ. ἘΠ - 


wae 
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εἰς ἢ; aclistity by the ieocheey: af the ‘youlipest 


_ daughter of Creon: these however are for the most Ὁ 
_ part mere attempts at an historical interpretation of 
ancient festival ceremonials. _ As Aletes (according _ 
to his genealogy) lived one gener ation after the con- 
querors of the Peloponnese, the capture of Corinth 
was dated thirty years after the expedition of the 
Her aclidee>; whence probably also arose the error 


Ἐπ 6 supposing that there had previously been Dorians 


at Corinth; as it was supposed that the Dorians had 
᾿ obtained their whole dominion over the Peloponnese 
: at one time, by one expedition. The city appears to 
have received the name of Corinth at this time, in- — 
stead of its former one of Ephyra®; and it seems 
that the Dorians called it with a certain preference - 
“4 The Corinth of Jupiter ;” although ancient inter-— 
τ preters have in vain laboured to give a ΒΘΠ ΒΟΟΣ . 


explanation of this name. 
- 9. The early inhabitants of Corinth were, accor - 
ing to the expression of Thucydides 4, Molians; and 


their traditions and religion shew that they were — 
very nearly connected with the Minyans of Toleus | ᾿ 











-and Orchomenus®. Their kings were the Sisy- oe oe 


- phidee, whose genealogy closes with Hyantidas and 


 Doridas. We find in the last name the same con- ole : 
: fusion which has been pointed out (amongst others) : 


| in the tradition of Thessalus the son of Jason ἤν γῇ, 


-" that the arrival of a different nation was expressed | 


eg aee Didymus Schol. Pind. O- tere. I. 3. 3. 
— Jymp. XIII. 17. Conon ubi sup. = 4 IV. 42. 


τ Compare Diodorus in Euseb. ὁ Orchomenos, p. 140. Avcort: es 
τ Chronic.p. 35. (Fragment.6.p. ing to Conon μδὲ sup. Aletes Ὁ 
τό δὲς Wessel.) Ephorus inStrab. found Sisyphide and fobians ee 


VII. p. 389 Ὁ. and ‘Beymnns. mixed with them. _ 
Chius 526. - ἀρῶν. 1. "" 2 287 
ee According to ‘Velleius Pa ᾿ 
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by connecting. ‘the new comers ΑΕ with ee 
the heroes of the ruling race. Thus Doridas,i.e. = 
the Dorians in a patronymic form, is the descendant 
ἢ ὉΓ Sisyphus. Here begins the sovereignty of the 
‘Dori ians, who however did not, as Pausanias ὅ states, 
altogether expel the ancient inhabitants ; but merely 
formed exclusively the aristocratic class of the new 


state. Pindar and Callimachus indeed call the whole ᾿ 
Corinthian nation Aletiade*, but mer ely by a po- 


— etical license; the only lineal descendants of Aletes 
being the ruling family, the Bacchiade, from which ~ 
for a long time were taken the kings and Prytanes 7 


of Corinth and all its colonies. There were however | 


at Corinth distinguished families of a different ori- 


gin. The family of Cypselus, which afterwards ob- 


tained possession of the tyranny, was, according to _ | 
say Herodotus, of the blood of the Lapithe, and de- BEE Ae 
-scended from Ceeneus'. They came, according to 


Pausanias, from Gonusa near Sicyon, to assist the 


 Dorians against Corinth*; Aletes however, at the => 
advice of an oracle, at first refused to receive them, wee 
but presently admitted them into the city, where => 
7 they afterwards overthrew his own descendants. Ὁ 
We shall allow this narrative, which contains a post 
os eventum prophecy of the tyranny of the Cypselidee, “ΕἾ 
ἘΝ to rest on its own merits, remarking only that the | 8 
ae Ceenidee had more reason to assist the ancient | Bo- Le 


| Ὁ g Wea 4. 3. ee ee eet τ ᾿ ae 1 Herodot. V; 92. τ A te τ = 


a Pindar. Olymp. ‘xm. 11. perhaps may afford. ἀπε ὀχ: 


τὸ ‘Compare Boeckh’s Commen- planation of the ancient affinity 
tary, p. 213. Callimachus- ap. between the Cypselidee and Phi- 5. 1 

~ Plutarch. Symp. Qu. V.3. p. aide (see Herodot. VI.128.), 6 

213. ᾿Αλητιάδαι παρ᾽ Αἰγαιῶνι θεῷ by ἃ comparison of the table, a oes 

᾿Θήσουσιν νίκης, σύμβολον ᾿σθμιά-. ᾿Ογολοπιθηοϑ, Pp 46ξ.. 

Sos. '“Ζήλῳ τῶν Bee : 





1. τ Ἂς compare V. 18, Ba oe 
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lians than the Dori ans} and shall Seiya infer ee - 


it the existence of oe panei in Cor inth 
not of Dorie descent. Gea ae oer 

10. As in this “hapten we have hitherto rather 
followed a geographical than. a chronological | ar~ 
rangement, we will now pass to the founding of 


Mrcara!l. That event is represented by the an-— 
cient tradition as connected with the expedition of eee 
the Peloponnesians against Athens"; which is doubt- 


| less a correct statement, since ΤΗ͂Ν had before 
that epoch been closely united with Attica: and com- 
- prehended in Ionia. This expedition was, according 


to most authors, undertaken by the whole Pelopon- 
- nese; by some however the Corinthians are called 
the real authors of it, and Aletes the leader, Althz- 


—menes of Argos the son of Ceisus being nevertheless 
joined with him. The defeat of the Doric invaders 
by the voluntary sacrifice of Codrus, has been a fa- 


vourite subject both with poets and rhetoricians”. 


It is sufficient for our purpose to oppose to this cele- 


τ brated legend. an obscure tradition that some Athe- = 
π΄ nians, whom Lycophron calls Codri, had a share in — 
τ the expedition of the Heraclida °. °, Whether or not 
Ἴ the Tonians and Dorians met at the borders on this 
occasion, thus much is certain, that Megara in con- 


I See Blanchard Recherches the Lacedemonians had partly 
sur da ville de Megare, Mém. taken Athens. There was at 


de Acad. des Inscr. tom. XVI. Athens a Delphian family nam-_ 


Dx 121. ed Cleomantide, whose ances- 


ae Herodot. V. "6. Lycurg. _ tor was said to have. communi- aes 
m Leoerat. Ῥ. τοῦ. Strabo IX. cated to the Athenians the pro- es 


p. 293. XIV. p. 653. Conon phecy concerning the King’s 


26. Seymnus Chius 503. death, _Lycurgus 1 ἸῺ Leocrat. P. 
_ 5 588 Raoul-Rochette I. p- χοῦ... 
| 56. who has omitted the re- “ Lyeophr, 1388. andTaetzes’ 


- markable passage of Pausan. “note. 
a Vi. 25. es to. which — : 

















on Corinth, as Algina upon Epidaurus; 


ὁπ 5. §. 10. : THE DORIANS. 
sequence of this i invasion. became a Doric town, and | 
‘indeed soon afterwards a Corinthian colony?. 1 
also remained for some time in complete dependance 7 
‘in proof of 
which it is mentioned that the Megarians were 
bound to mourn for every death that occurred in the _ 
family of the Bacchiadz at Corinth 4. 


108 eae 


When, how- ΤῊΣ | 


ever, the internal strength of Megara increased, ἰδ 
ventured to dissolve this connexion, and in defiance ᾿ 


of the Corinth of Jupiter, to rout the Corinthians in 
the field". The border-wars of the Megarians and 
_ Corinthians were carried on without intermission *. 

Megara appears not to have raised itself to the situ- 


Demon). 





ee sup. 





᾿ Γ ‘See particularly Schol. 
Pind Nem. VII. 155. Schol. 
_ Aristoph. Ran. 440. Pausan. I. 


τὴν BQ: beh τ᾿ 
ni Soho, Pind. et Aristoph. 
_ ubi sup. According to Zenobius 
ΟΥ͂, 8. the Megarians mourned 


for a daughter of their, own 


| king Clytius, and of Bacchus 


the Corinthian. 

τς Υ This event is always nar- 
rated in explanation of the 

a proverb ; see Schol. Pind. udi 
sup. Schol. Plat. 


Vatic. Prov. Til. τ. 


Euthydem. 
ον pags 107: edit. Ruhnken. and 
. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 440 (from 
Ἧ Compare | Aristoph. — 
| ee 823. Genob. If. ar. 
ee Aposto- — 
tins VIL. 17, XIV. or. Suidas, i 
i Hesychius, Dissen ad Pind. ubi- 
| ‘It is probably of this vic- 
| tory. of the Megarians that Pau- 
-sanias (VI. tg. 9.) had read in. 
some document that it took. 
place before the commence-_ 
τ ment of the Olympiads, when — 
_ Phorbas was archon for life at — 
Athens ; : but i in my opinion ὅθ se 


note |, | 
the epigram in Anthol. Pal. I. ὦ TS, PEE 
App. 272. See. Siebelis ad Patt ae a 


is incorrect in referring it toa a 


treasury of Dontas the Lace- τὸ 
demonian (Olymp. 60.), the 
inscriptionofwhichspokeinde- 
finitely of a victory of the Me- 

garians over the Corinthians, ὁ 

in which the Argives were sup- _ 

posed to have had a share, Ὁ 

Phorbas was Archon from the 
173d to the 148th year before 
the first Olympiad, according kee 


to Eusebius. 

5 Thueyd. I. 103. Diod. ΧΙ, 
79. Plutarch Cimon. 17. It 
was probably in some war of © 
this kind that Orsippus. of Me- 
gara, the conqueror at the 32d | 


‘Olympiad, enlarged the terri- 
tory of his native city, δοσονά- 


ing to Etymol. M. p. 242. 


(from which the Venetian scho- 
-liast to Il. XXII. 683. ees 
be corrected) ; Ἄ acceding τὸ eee 
others, conqueror in the 15th ee 
Olympiad, 586: book IV: ch. 2. ᾿ oo 7 
‘and: ire 


‘Pausan.. 1,1, 


san. ubi μι ἡ 





‘should me 
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‘ ation τὰ a ruling city till after it had obtained its | in- 2 


dependence; since in earlier times it had been one of 


at the five hamlets (κὥμαι). Ἰηΐο. which the country was 


divided ; viz. the Herzeans, Pireeans, Megarians, Cy- 
-nosyrians, and Tripodiscians*. These small commu- 
nities also waged war with each other, but. with a 


- singular fonite. ΟΥ̓ which some almost marvellous: 
_ accounts have been preserved; the conquerors car- 
ried their prisoners home, treated them as guests _ 


and companions, who were hence called δορύξενοι, 1 in 
a opposition to δορυάλωτοι. Ὁ 


11. We now turn to Laconia, which, according | 
Ξ the above-mentioned legend concerning the divi- | 
sion of the Peloponnese, fell to the share of Aristo- 
demus or his sons". According to the common tra- ὁ 


dition (which was derived from the epic poets*) the 


twin brothers Eurysthenes and Procles¥, took pos- _ 
session of Sparta after the death of their father; 


3 whereas the national tradition of Sparta, as Hero- 


τ οὔθ informs us, represented Aristodemus himself oe 

τ ἴο have been the first ruler, and that the double do- on : 

ee © minion of his children Ὁ was ‘not settled till after his ἢ ὅν 

oe death; the first-born, however, enjoying a certain — 

ον This is indeed contradicted — 
: by: the account of Thucydides », Ὁ who mentions as a 


degree of precedence *. 


BOOK I. 


ot See the: account in Plu- 
-tareh. Qu. Gr. 17. p. 387. 

u Above, ch. 3. §. 11. 

* See above, ch. 3. §. 3.. 

Y Called in the Doric dialect 


Ipoxhéas, Kiihn ad Pausan. III. 


τς ἃ, According to Polyenus I. 


10. Procles and Temenus toge- 


. ther conquered Lacedemon. 


Ὁ Herod. VI. 52. and it is” 
followed by Xen. Agesil. 8. Plu-— 
tarch. Agesil. 19. u he same 


tradition is preserved in a frag- 


ment of Alceus (Mus. Crit. ue 
Pp. 432.) ὡς yap δή ποτὲ φασὶν 
᾿Αριστόδαμον ἐν Σπάρτᾳ λόγον οὐκ 
ἀπάλαμνον εἰπεῖν, as Niebuhr has 


remarked, History of Rome, eee 
“note 94. ed. 2.].: eee 
“* The words of. the orvcle;.” | 
which Herodotus paraphrases, _ 
probably were mae δὲ papa: 
nce ἔστι γεραίρειν. 


ΕΣ ae τό. Also in | Plato ales 2 : 2 




















ο at his restoration. 
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᾿1ιδοοἀδοταοπίδη tradition, that the kings who first 
took possession of Lacedzemon (i. e. Bury theres and 


et eee 


<< Procles) were conducted thither with dances and sa- 
 erifices, an honour which at the command of the 


Delphian oracle was afterwards given to Pleistoanax | 
This variation however is per- | 
haps merely the effect of a par donable negligence i 
the author. , | : oy ‘ 
12. It is however far more , difficult, to. ΘΠ 
| what’ was the condition of Laconia immediately after 
the invasion of the Dorians. For it is plain that the 
_ history, as it was arranged by Ephorus, and derived 
from him to other authors, is in contradiction with 
many isolated traditions, but which for that very 
_ reason are of the greater importance. So far indeed _ 
_ from the whole of the Laconian territory immedi- — 
ately falling into the hands of the Dorians‘, it is 
certain that a powerful fortress of the ancient Ache- _ 


ans, at a short distance from Sparta itself, held out Ἢ ye’ . 
for nearly three centuries after the Dorie i invasion. 


There was a 
the “silent Amyclz;” thus called because its citizens 
had been so often alarmed by the report, of the enemy — 
coming, that they at last made a law that no one 


ee _ should give tidings of the enemy” 5 approach ; in con-— 


saying well known in antiquity, 0 f | | SE Shae τ τεν 











ΠῚ Ῥ. 683. Megillus the Spar- | 

᾿ ἴδῃ, to the question καὶ βασιλεὺς : 

τ μὲν-ττ- Λακεδαίμονος Προκλῆς. καὶ 

ete : Ἐὐρυσθένης; answers, πῶς γὰρ οὐ, 
“against his national tradition. 

says 

| that the Dorians “‘coming dowa | 


τ ὃ Pindar Ῥγᾷ. I 65. 


«from Pindus, immediately 
—«¢took Amycle.” 


7 Compare © 
 Boeckh Comment. p. 479. This. 
is equally fallacious with his — 
ccs.» other. statement, that Pylos fell 
ee at the invasion, see > below, ὃ. τ 


Is. According to Ephorus ap. _ 


Strab. p. 364 >. Philonomus 
the Achean, who had betr ayed τον 
Lacedmon to the Dorians, Tee 

_ ceived Amycle from. them as a 


reward for his treachery, τ and 


held the νόμος ᾿Αμυκλαῖος. ho 

which his name seems to al- 
dude) as a vassal, 
Conon Narr. 


Compare — ᾿ 





46. who 0815 ὁ ΠῚ 
Philonomus a Ὅς Nicol, ea 
Papas | Ῥ 445: ales. : Ἐπ 
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sequence of which the: town was at ened taken ὁ, ᾿ 
| This proverb, and the story on which it was founded, 
| prove the existence of a long and determined contest 
between two neighbouring cities. T hey also confirm 
the account of Pausanias, that the Dorians in the 
reign of Taleclus built a temple* to Jupiter Tro- 


pus, because they had at length, after a tedious and - 
severe struggle, overcome the Achzans of Amyclee : 
and taken their city. This city of Amycle, one of 


the most ancient and considerable in the Pelopon- 


nese, of which there still remains a fort situated — 


upon a rock on the side of mount Taygetus, was 
therefore so far from being reduced by the Spartans 
‘immediately, that it held out until the reign of Ta- 


leclus, 278 years after the invasion, a short time be-— 
_ fore the first Messenian war; and then was only | 
taken after a tedious contest, which, from the proxi- | 

“mity of Amycle and Sparta, must have been very  —s_—| 


dangerous to the latter city. Now it is not possible 


that before this victory Amycle and Sparta, distant — 

_ only 20 stadia (25 miles) from each other, should 
" have. been engaged i in constant war, as it must have | 
a ‘soon ended in the destruction of one or the other 

τ city: their truces and armistices were however 

ae doubtless: interrupted frequently by sudden incur- 
~ sions. ~The important territory near mount Tay- | 

getus: belonged at that time to Amycle, and all this 


country was still in the possession of the Achzeans, 
| with whom some. Minyans_ from. Lemnos, and Cad- 
mean Greeks, known byt the name of Egide, had 











vas Servius ad An. x. = ὙΠ es Bean tik τ: ib: 12, oo ae 


and Lucilius ibid. compare ib. 19. 5. The temple was still 


Heyne Excurs. II. ad Aan. X. standing i in his time. Conner " 


Sosibius ap. Zenob. Prov. aL _ Orchomenos, P. 3} 13 32h 
ai ae 
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νὰ chemise yes This is the territory (as I have 
shewn in a former work) from which the colonies of 
Ὃς Thera, Melos, and Gortyna proceeded; so, accord- 
ing to Pindar, Amycle was the point from which 
the first colonies to Lesbos and Tenedos set out, 
and also (as may be inferred from other ρεῖθρα) " 
those Achzeans who took possession of Patree δ. 
Sparta, on the other hand, must have. = of 
very slight importance before the Doric migration; — 
by which event alone it was enabled to become the 
ruler of all the surrounding states. For, in the 
first place, Sparta was not built in the same manner 
as Mycene, Tiryns, and other ruling cities founded | 
before the Doric invasion; the Acropolis is a hill — 


of inconsiderable height, and easy of ascent, without _ 


any trace of ancient fortifications or walls. Se-— 
ΟΠ condly, it is remarkably deficient in monuments and 


local memorials of the times of the Pelopidae. and a i gas ee, 


other fabulous princes; much as the Spartans in — 


other instances clung to traditions and records of = 


this kind: while Amyeleze and Therapne had. these ᾿ : 


in great abundance. Amycle, in a beautiful and ὁ 


_ well-wooded country", was the abode of Tyndareus — 
and his family; here were the tombs of Cassandra 
- and Agamemnon, who, according to a native tradi-_ 


as tion (preserved. by Stesichorus and Simonides si), ruled — 
in. this city. At no great distance was situated the = 





: tow Th of Therapne. — Alanan calls it the « well-for- 


ee tified Therapne®; ;” Pindar mentions its high situa- a ao. 


ὦ Pausan. VI. 6. 2. ane 46. Simouides frag. wT. ed. ΠΑ a ae aes 


Pr eugenes, their leader, is stat- Lone 


ed to have been descended . " Εὔπυργος | Θεράπνα, "p. Pris- oe ον οι 
from: Amyclas. ΝΥ τι cian. p. 1328, Regn . ed. πον 
ss Polyb. V; 19. | ἊΝ . “Γ΄. 


᾿ as Schol. ‘Burip. Orest, — age. ae 
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tion! : Sh hich they clearly imply a ‘positions and 


-fortifiention similar to that of Tiryns. The latter 


also calls it the ancient. metropolis of the Achzeans, 
amongst whom the Dioscuri. lived; here were the © 


| πε ἐπε cemeteries of Castor and Pollux ®, 


vaulted perhaps in the ancient manner; here also | 


the temples of the Brothers and of Helen in the 


Pheebeum, and many remains of the ancient sym- : 
bolieal religion™. It is also very remarkable, that on 
the banks of the Eurotas, in the district between 


i. Therapne and Amycle, there should have been disco- 


 -vereda building ° > which resembles the well-known 


treasury at Mycene, and which affords a certain © 
proof that the dominion of the Pelopide extended Ὁ 


to this district. 


It is not however easy to determine what city δ᾽ Ὁ": 
For at one. 
‘time he appears to distinguish it from?, at another — 
It must be also con- 
fessed that the epithet “the hollow Lacedzemon” | 
agrees most accurately with the valley of Sparta .. 
_ described above*, while it applies less properly fos 


meant by the Lacedeemon of Homer. 


to identify it with Sparta‘. 


ane district of Reins which opens more widely 





“4 Techia ae 31. 
Es yoko Θεράπνης Pinder 
Nem. X. 55. The δόκανα were, 
according to some, tombs of 
this description. 

n See Dissen’s Commentary 
to Pindar ubi sup. p. 471.— 
Concerning Helen at The- 
rapne, see  Euripid. Hel. Qui. 
and Tryphiod. 520. Schol. Ly- 
cophr. 143. Isocrat. Encom. 
Hel. 17. ἔτι γὰρ καὶ. viv ἐν Θε- 
| panvas (MeveAdep καὶ Ἑλένῃ) θυ- 


σίας ἁγίους καὶ πατρίους ἐπιτελοῦ- Ὁ 
σιν οὔχ ὡς ἥρωσιν ἀλλ᾽ ὡς Gevis. | 


Concerning the Menelaia, see 


Athenagoras Leg. p. 14 A. 


Θεραπναῖος ‘hokey Apollon. 
Therapne, ac-- 


Rhod. IT. 162. 
cording to some, was ἐν Σπάρτῃ, 
Schol. Apollon. et Pind. μδὲ 
sup.; according to other au- 
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thors, referred to by Steph. “-- ba 
‘Byz. «3 it: was Sparta. itself. : ἔοι 
Both are in the wrong. 


[ὁ Tt was first discovered by Ue ee 


Gropius. 
? Od. A. 1, 10. 


1h te he 36 


“4 Ο(. A. 459. N, 40% Td 
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down to the sea’. In my opinion we must rest sa- ἢ 
_ tisfied with the supposition, that Homer had only 
an obscure and imperfect knowledge of this region, 


which even in his time was very inaccessible to a 
- seis | 


18. Amycle, however, is not “the ons! Achieon 


city which was not reduced by the Dorians tilla 
late period. Aigys, on the frontiers of Arcadia, is. 
said to have been taken from the Achzeans by Ar- 
chelaus and Charilaus a short time before Lycur- 


gus; Pharis, together with Geronthre, by Tale- 


-clust; and Helos in the plains, near the mouth of 


the Eurotas, by Alcamenes, the son of Taleclus ἃ, 
So long as these places belonged to the Acheeans, 


_ the Spartans were shut out from the sea, and sur- _ 
rounded on all sides by the possessions of a different 6δ2)ηὴη 
race. It appears however that other places besides’ 

Sparta were held by the Dorians themselves prepa- 

_ ratory to their obtaining possession of the whole of 

Laconia; such were for instance Boeze near Malea*, 
and perhaps also Abia on the confines of Messeniay. 
But of the numerous contests which doubtless took © 


place at this period, little information has come 


down to us, as they just lie between the Ῥ ovinces : 
; of mytholog gy and history. 


Thus: much however we “may with s safety, say, : 


; that Ephorus aS clearly in error when he mentions 
a division of Laconia made by the Dorians, imme- ὦ ae 
} diately after their conquest, for the sake ὁ. an mun προ 


a ᾿ : Polyb. αὶ ϑῶρ.. τ cuiereed by Agia ΠΡ a oe 


t Pausan. III. 2. 6. war between Sparta and: its ‘6 


—® Pausan. IH, 2. 7. Phlegon. Perioeci in the time of Lycur- Ὁ | 
: Trallianus ap. use Arm. Dp. a gs see Nicol. Damasc. fragm, " a : 


130. According to Strabo VII. * Pausan. III: 22.9.0 9. 


pa 365 A. however it was con-- - ΕΥ̓: ‘See above, ch, 3: δ: 4 
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| disturbed dotninion: over the’ country’ : The’ Γ᾿ 
historian. further states that “ Sparta was reserved ἘΠῚ 


© by the Dorians as the seat of their own empire ; 


“that Amyel x8 was granted to Philonomus, who 


“ had delivered. the country to them by treachery, 


“and that governors were sent into the other four — 
Also, that “the principal towns of | 
ἐς these four provinces were Las, Epidaurus Limera oe ee 
_ “ (or Gytheium), Aigys, and Pharis; of which the — 
᾿ ἐς first served as the citadel of Laconia", the second = 
“as an excellent harbour, the third as a convenient — 
arsenal for the wars with Arcadia, and the fourth 


« divisions.” 


ey 


a 


“as an internal point of union. That the Periceci 


“ dwelt in these towns, and were dependent upon 
“the Spartans, though without losing their free- 
This account doubtless suited the histori- _ 
eal style of Ephorus; but it does not agree with the __ 


“ὁ dom.” 


isolated but genuine traditions already mentioned. — 


The division into six provinces is nevertheless, in — 
my opinion, to be considered as an historical fact ; 
only that the a arrangement was not actually made | 
ho te much later period. Of these provinces, the 

| first comprehended the district of the city; the se- 

a ‘cond, the mountain-chain of Taygetus, with the — 
es “western coast; the third, the Laconian gulf; the 
ae __ fourth, ieee the modern Zaconia, on the eastern 
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Be This is now ΠΕ ΡΕΝ from 


7 the restoration of the fragment. 


of Ephorus in. ‘Str abo VILL. p. 
364 D. Χρῆσθαι. δὲ AAL ΜῈΝ 


ὀ[χυρώματι, Ἐπιδαύρῳ, (or Tu. 
θείῳ) δὲ ἐμπορίῳ διὰ τὸ] eddie 
νον, ΑἸΤΎΙ δὲ πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους ᾿ 
[ἐπιτειχισμῷ, ταύτην γὰρ ὁμορεῖν Ὁ 
τοῖς κίκλῳ [πολεμίοις], ΦΑΡΙΔΙ δὲ, 
[εἰς συνόδου: ἀπὸ τῶν ἐντὸς 


‘oi : 
ἀσφάλειαν ἐχούσῃ. Poly bius i: 


54.3. calls Αἰγῦτες a boundary-— 
- district of Sparta, where no al- 4” 
_ teration i is required. See Meur- πέρ ag Os 
515 ad Lycophr. O41: a 
τ ἢ The γόμος, A gukhaings ac- oe 
cording to Nicol. Damase. 
Ὁ See Steph. Byz. and Pane ᾿ 


sanias. The Διοσκοῦροι Λαπέρ-, 
σαι are oo ved from this: town, 
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side of the Eurotas ; : the fifth, the northern fr oti’? 
‘and the sixth, the lower valley of the Eurotas. | 
The reality of such a division is also confirmed by 
the existence of a similar one in Messenia; which 
is spoken of by other writers besides Ephorus*. 


For this country also is said to have been divided 
by Cresphontes, so that Stenyclarus was the habita- 


tion of the Dorians and their king, under whose — us 
τ authority were placed the Messenian districts of — 

Pylos, Rhium, Mesola, and Hyamia; of these, Py- 
les apparently comprehended the whole western 


coast; Rhium is the promontory of Methone and 
the neighbouring southern coast; Hyamia may per- 


haps be the shore of the Messenian bay nearest to 
the frontiers of Laconia; Mesola si gnifies the in- Ὁ 
Jand district’ near the Pamisus; and Stenyclarus — 
is the northern plain of Messenia. a τρ ΘΔ ἢ 
4. We have now another instance of the arbi- ὃ ": 
_ trary manner in which Ephorus composed his his- — 

" tory by probable arguments. 


fact that Eurysthenes and Procles, although | ‘the 


He proceeds upon the 


~ phanus.: 


© Vauela πόλις Μεσσηνίων TON 


“ΠΈΝΤΕ, Stephanus Byz.. Com- 
pare Pausan. IV. 14. 3. Me- 
οσόλα πόλις Μεσσήνης pia TON 
ΠΈΝΤΕ. Νικόλαος τετάρτῳ, Ste- 
ee From this Ephorus | 
in» Strabo: ΗΠ p. 301 Ὁ, 
ἐν. should be thus restor ed, ὥστε 
᾿ς χὴν Στενύκλαρον.͵ μὲν ἐν τῷ μέσῳ 
τῆς χώρας. ταύτης κειμένην aro- 
δεῖξαι βασίλειον αὑτῷ τῆς βασι, 
λείας, πέμψαι δὲ ἐς Πύλον re καὶ 
Ῥίον. [καὶ Μεσόλαν καὶ] ‘Yapirey 
“ ποιήσοντας i ἰσονόμους πάντας τοῖς π' 
τς Δωριεῦσι, τοὺς ὍΜεσσηνίους. “In : 
the text, as it now stands, there : ttl 


is a reading made by Casau- 
bon, on the authority of which © 
Raoul-Rochette, tom. 111. p. 

13. speaks bona fide of lami- 


tes, an envoy of Cresphont Qs. 


Compare Μεσόλα ae eis 


ε τὸν μεταξὺ κόλπον τοῦ Ταῦγέτυ . 6 
“καὶ τῆς Μεσσηνίας, Strab. VILL. ~ 


p- 360 ; Ῥίον. ἀπεναντίον. Tawd- = 


pov, ibid. 


ἃ The same ter mination may ᾿ 


be observed in the name οὔ 

the ancient Laconian city‘Im- ὁ 
é-Aa, Pausan. I. 26,6. Steph, 
‘Byz.; and in the ancient Gen- EERE Pk ES 
tile: name of Arg gos, Anjo as © τ 


ue = “HISTORY 081 10. oon ts 


ΠΕ of § πραχέά ἢ were not honoured as. ‘pitch (as ae 


| ἀρχηγέται), that they did not enjoy any divine ho- 
nour, did not give their name to any tribe, &c. 


| (Now the very first of these statements is false; 
for Eurysthenes. and Procles, according to the na- 


tive tradition, were not the founders of Sparta, as 


was shewn above.) Hence Ephorus infers that ἴδον. 
must have offended the Dorians; and he finds the 
cause of this offence in the adoption of foreign citi- 


zens, through whose assistance they had extended 


a their power. This instance is a sufficient justifica- 


| tion for our rejecting the historical system of Epho- 


‘rus, and neglecting the results which he obtained | 


by it. 
There must have been many stories concerning 


_ Eurysthenes and Procles current in ancient times _ 
which have not come down to us. The tradition — 
of their continual discord was everywhere preva- _ 
lent; and we know that the military fame of Pro- 
cles was as great as that of Kurysthenes was insig- 
πὸ snificant.®, ‘There is however something peculiarly | 
fe worthy of notice in an incidental remark of Cicero’, — 
“that Procles died a year before Eurysthenes. Could 
ee there have been chronicles of so early a period, or 


᾿ is it ‘possible that tradition should preserve such 
precise dates? It is also a remarkable statement 


that the wives of: both kings were likewise twin 
sisters, Lathria and Aviendea by name, daughters = 


of Thersander king of the Cleonaeans, whose (16. 


scent we mentioned above’. 7 Some great her oic ac- 


tions of Soiis® (the “ violent”), the son of Procles, 


*See Herodotus, Pausanias, © See above, p. 93, note °. 
Cicero de Divin. IT. 43. | © See Valckenaer. ad Theeo-— 
' Cicero ud sup. τ οἷο Adoniaz. p. 266. ἢ | 











ou, 5. δι 15. 
were also celebrated in Sparta‘. | 

that he had carried on war ag ainst the Cleitorians ; _ 
and it was related, that in the narrow valley of : 
Cleitor, when surrounded by enemies, and oppressed _ 
by intolerable thirst, he promised to give up all his — 
conquests, on the condition of himself and his army — 


hardly have ventured, even some centuries 
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It was even aid 


being allowed to drink from the fountain: that 


upon this he offered the crown to any one who | 
~ would abstain from drinking, 
willing to gain it at this price, he moistened him- 
self with water from the fountain, and departed 


_ but no one being | 


without drinking’. But a Spartan king would 
after- 


wards, to lead an army through the hostile terri- 


tory of Arcadia, to a place at so considerable a dis- : 


tance as’ Cleitor, leaving behind so many hollow de~ ; 


ee files, ravines, and mountains. 











15. In the country which from this time forth | 


obtained the name of MrssEenta', Pylos was before 6 
- the Doric migration the most important town, whi- > 
ther the families of the Nelide had retired from the 


Triphylian territory™. The Dorians under Cres- 


. phontes® at first seated themselves in the opposite 


part of the country, at Stenyclarus, in the midland 


- region ; they must however have soon pressed so 


i Plate reh, ico 2,3 

k Plutarch. Lycatg. 2. "Lac. 
Apophth. p. 234. | 
| From what: is not ieee 


though probably from the Méo- 


on of the Homeric Catalogue, 


the position of which is how- 

ever quite uncertain, since 1: 
is not connected with the: city 
of Messene. | 


ἘΠ ΠΣ 5 


™ Orchomenos, p. 3566. The ae 


territory of Pylos had, accord- 


ing to the tradition in Pausan. 
IV. 15. 4. once extended 85... 0 0 
far as Καπροῦ ope, near. Stee : 

| nyclarus. | 


oe Cresphontes, as well as 


Aristomenes, were names ino 
Messenia in late days, Boeckh oe 
#2 Inscript. NP. r297¢ a 
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closely upon Pylos, that part of the inhabitants ag ᾿ 


forced to emigrate. For that many of the noble 


families, both at. Athens and in. Asia Minor, came 
originally from Pylos, i 15. placed out of doubt by the 
agreement of many national and family traditions ; 


and it is equally certain that they did not leave the 


Peloponnese long before the Ionic migration. Mim- 
nermus, the most ancient witness to this fact, says 


that the founders of his native city Colophon came 


from the Nelean Pylos°®; i.e. he calls Andremon, the 

| founder of Colophon, a | Pylian; where it. almost 
seems that the poet meant a direct migration from 
that place. Pylos however (though it is. generally 
considered to have been in the possession of the Do- 


-rians from this epoch) probably remained for some 
time an independent town, with a limited territory : 
even in the second Messenian war some Nestoridze 
went as allies to the Messenians?; and, after the 
defeat of the Messenians, the Pylians and the Me- 


-thonzans were able to. > harbour them. son a consi- | 





:. | derable time. 


16. Of the internal condition of Messenia we - can- 
: nt evel know 50 much as of Laconia, since, at the 
i cessation. of its political existence, its monuments, 


and even its inhabitants perished, and thus all 


means of perpetuating a knowledge of its former | 


state were entirely lost. Yet, setting aside the ac- 
counts of Ephorus, there remain some very simple 


0 Ap. ‘Strab. Pp: 633 B. He 4 Pausan. IV. 18.1. IV. 23, 
was one of the Colophonians, _ i. Pindar Pyth. V. 70. is not 


who had settled in Smyrna. so accurate; Λακεδαίμονι ἐν "Ap~ 


ΟΡ Strabo, p. 355 Ὁ. Pausa- ye re καὶ eabéa Πύλῳ ἔνασσεν 
nias IV. 3. 3. and others speak ἀλκᾶντας “Hpaxdéos ἐκγόνους Al 
too generally of the Seinen ᾿ γιμιοῦ τε Lae, ᾿ 
of the Nestoridee. | | 
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2 circumstances from which: we may form. an idea of " 
the. condition of the country. It is related, that 
when Cresphontes was treacherously assassinated, : 
the Arcadians, in conjunction with the kings of 
Sparta: and Ceisus king of Argos, reestablished in. 
his place his son Hpytus", who had been brought 
ον up with Cypselus the Arcadian, the father of his | 
mother Merope’, and who rendered himself so cele. ἢ 
brated, that all his descendants were called Aipy- — 
τ tides. ‘The name of Atpytus is evidently connected. 
with Aipytis, a district on the frontiers of Arcadia 


and Messenia, near the ancient Andania, the earliest 


seat of civilization and religious worship in the 
country. | The names of his descendants, Glaucus, 

. Isthmius, Dotades, Sybotas — -(swineherd), - Phintas 
. (or Diayrys), are in remarkable contrast with those 
of the Lacedzemonian kings, as Eurysthenes (widely- 
ruling), Procles (the renowned), Agis (the general), 
- Soiis (the violent), Echestratus (the general), Eury- 
- pon (the widely-reigning), Labotas (shepherd of the _ 


people), and so forth; for whilst the latter signify — 


- powerful warrior princes, there sounds in the former 
᾿ ae τ oe a What 


eae. - Apellod. IL. ἢ: ae Pan. friend ἴῃ ABtolia, returned, | 
TV. 3. ΨΙΠ, 5. 5. Isocrates and, after various tragic scenes, 
oe ‘Aveitdamn 4, represents the slay the usurper by str atagem. 
τὸ _Lacedeemonians as having Tong | See the fragments of the Me- — 
~~. governed Messenia, which had ‘rope, and Hye inus, Fab, ABI 
been given them by the sons | with the continuation in Fab. _ 
OOF Cresphontes. Euripides in 184. The narrative of Apol- 
the Merope told the story as lodorus is” ‘made to coincide 
_ follows, viz. that Polyphontes more with the national: tradi- ᾿ 
‘killed Cresphontes, and ob- — tion. ee 
tained possession of his queen The Aedigrée i is, py ; 
_. Merope and of his empire: Copia espe Aorta 
that on this her son Telephon, — uggs : 
το whom -Merope- had. sent to a 


- πες 






Pausanias relates of these Messenian princes refers Ὁ 
| almost exclusively to a peaceful office, viz. the esta- : 


blishment of festivals ; the gods: also to whom they 
were consecrated agree with the same general cha- 
| racter. Glaucus and Isthmius, we are told, esta- 


blished or promoted the worship οὗ Asculapius at 

ο΄ Gerenia and Phare: Sybotas joined to the ancient 
worship of the great gods at Andania the funeral 
sacrifices of the hero Earytns, brought over from - 


ὦ the: Thessalian to the Messenian CEchalia; and 
others in the same manner. In fact this Cabirian 


- worship of Ceres at Andania, allied in its nature to 
that prevalent in Attica at Eleusis and Phlya, was 
one of the most ancient in the Peloponnese, and at. 


that time flourished in Messeniat; whereas, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the Dorians every where extermi- 


nated the ancient rites of Ceres". Hence also the 
mystical consecration of Andania was discontinued — 


as long as Messenia was governed by the Spartans, 


and it fell. into oblivion, until many centuries after- _ 

" wards Epaminondas solemnly reestablished it; either CM 
from the mere recollection of the inhabitants, or, if 
the account be true, upon the authority of an in- 


᾿ scription on a tin plate found in a brasen urn, con- 

taining some obscure words referring to ancient 

mystic ceremonies*. 

The reestablishment of ASpytus may however 
have been effected by the threefold alliance of both 

the princes and nations of Argos, Sparta, and Mes- 


t As is evident from seers time probably that Methaong. 


passages in the 4th book of the Athenian belongs, who re- | 


Pausanias. | stored the ancient w orship of 
way ke - τ Andania, with some few 
x Pausan. IV. 20. 2. 26.5, changes, nuts ie ΠΣ 5 

6. 27. 4. 33.5. It is to this — , | 
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 senia, by which they guaranteed chair respective 


rights, an alliance of which Plato has preserved an 


τὲ " undoubted. though faint trace, marked out | in. the, Ὁ2Ὲ 


᾿ split of his political philosophy’. 
From the settlements of the Dorians uke the 
- Peloponnese, we now tum to. those without that a 


peninsula. Ge et cor veaen a: Ba ear 


“CHAP. VI. 
The settlements of the Dorians ΕΓ the Peisnnncies | 


1. On account of the multiplicity of subjects 
which it will be now necessary to consider, we shall 
be compelled to shorten the discussion of several — 
points, and to take for granted many collateral ques- 


tions, except where we may be encouraged to enter ᾿ 
ΤΊ into greater detail by the hope of ἀμ: fresh ad eae 


fields or the inquiries of others. 


It will be the most convenient method to make, 


᾿ the mother-states the basis of our arrangement, 5... a 
these are known with far greater certainty than the ee 
~ dates of the foundation of their respective colonies - 


by which means we shall also be enabled to take 


es ina regular order those settlements wae lie near 
: toy and were connected with, one another. 








First, the colonies: of ARGOS, Buipaunus, and. | 


πὸ TR@ZEN. ‘We will treat of these together, | as they , | 
ce all lie in the same direction, and as the colonies of = 
πο the: two last states more ‘or less recognised the supre- aera ee 


_ macy of. Argos, and not unfrequently followed ἃ © 
common leader. These extend. as. far as = the southern ee 


| extremity of. Asia Minor. oe 


᾿ ᾿ = * Leg. mn. Ds 64. 


well as of Epidaurus. 
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“ἢ he Doitatis on the: south-western coast of ‘Asia oe 
| Minor ‘derived their origin, according to Herodo- 


‘tus’, from the Peloponnese. _ And indeed they were 


generally considered as an Argive colony* 


Cnidus, and Cos), led by princes of the Heraclide, 


from whom the noble families of Rhodes, for ex- 
ample the Eratide or Diagoridz at Ialysus, claimed 


[0.06 descended’. This emigration was considered 
᾿ contemporary, and as having some connexion with 
the expedition of Althazmenes the son of Ceisus 
from Argos to Crete’. Now we know from Hero- 
dotus‘ that the Coans, Calydnians, and Nisyrians 
came from Epidaurus; yet, as is evident from ar- 
guments already brought forward, two different ex- 
-peditions cannot be understood to have taken place. 


Thus also Mgina was called a colony of Argos as | 
The account of Herodotus — 


| νὰ confirmed by the similarity of the δ ὼν Ὁ of 


“BOOK i, . aa 


(from 
which state Strabo derives Rhodes, Halicarnassus, ᾿ 


Ῥ. 500. 


ae wine the following discus- 
~~ sion, although beginning some- _ 

we what in’ ‘advance, Τ still take 
eso ΡΟΣ. granted what is stated in 
my Afginetica, p. 42. 

--elent expression Διμοδωριεῖς was 


referred to this migration; see 
: ‘Hesychius, Plutarch. Prov. 34. 
Yet Didymus in He- 
sychius calls the Dorians who 
dwelt under mount Cita Aio- 
δωριεῖς. See above, page 47. 
note °. 
<a The Rhodians came from 
Argos, according to Thucyd. 
VIL. 37. 
> The Eratide refer to Ar- 
"gos, according to the note of 


Boeckh, Eapiic. ad Pind. oF : 


| lymp. Vil. 2 


Venet. Catal.156. 


sey, as may be seen from Schol. 





ing to Ephorus, _Althemenes 


founded Io cities in Crete, so 


that in the time of Ulysses there 
were only go, but in Homer’s 


time ioo, Strabo X. Ῥ. 470. Ἢ 


This was He manner in which 
Ephorus wrote history. “" Py- 
“Ὁ lemenes the Lacedemonian”’ 


In the Venetian Scholiast is 
_ probably only a corruption of © 


the name. Conon 47. derives 
the Tripolis from Althemenes. 
ss VUE. 99. 


‘ There were different ‘ways ae 
of making the 100 towns of 
Crete mentioned in the Iliad 
agree with the go in the Odys- 
The an- ~ τὶ 
Accord. | 











ες cH. 6. a‘ Ἢ 


Ιου αρῖυϑ δὲ ὍΝ ‘and: at ‘Hpidaurus, eich was 
sufficiently great to prove a colonial connexion®. 


We have also a tradition of some sacred missions 





between Cos and Epidaurus; a ship of the latter is 


said to have brought a serpent of Alsculapius to the 
former statef. If this is considered as a historical 


fact, we may, as it appears, deduce more from. it 

than is commonly inferred, viz. that the Doric ‘cow 

 Jonists of Cos, Calydna, &e. remained in Epidaurus | 
a sufficient time before their passage into Asia Mi- 
nor to adopt the worship of Ai’sculapius. And since 


we find that the worship of A‘sculapius also pre- 
vailed in Cnidos and Rhodesé, it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that of the inhabitants of these islands a 


part at least passed through Epidaurus. This is — 
- further confirmed by the orator Aristides, who, on _ 
the authority of the national tradition, states of the 
 Rhodians, “that from ancient times they had been 
“ Dorians, and had had Heraclide and Asclepiade ὁ 
ἐξ for their princes".”. Thus also there were families _ ees 
of the Asclepiadee and Heraclide at Cos, to the for- ao 
mer of which Hippocrates was related on his fa- 
as ther’ s side, to the latter on his mother’ οἷ, 
τ poraneous with this migration from Argos and Epi- | 
Ὁ τὰ ἧς ‘ope thet from τι ἴῃ ἀνὰ Halicar- πεν 


THE - DORIANS. aoe 


Contem- — 


area We ‘ind. in both the ‘wor. . 
Woe ship! of | serpents, incubation, | - 
the custom of votive oe : 

REGS τὶ 


a ‘A Pausen: ΠῚ. ΠΕ Ae 


Ἶ ΓΕ Sprengel’s History | of Me- | 
' dicine, γοῖς ΤῸ ‘Pp. 343» 320. 
new edit. 7 
τ 8. Rhod. Orat. I. ψ. 406. = 
Concerning the Asclepiade in — 
ae dere see paren Thee: 8 


pompus ὦ in Fhot. oe oe ee ee a 
| Sprengel, as above, p. 5 μ᾿ eae τ 
ΠΕ Vitruvius 11.8.19, CumMe- 
das οἱ Areuanius ab Argis et Tra- 

gene coloniam communem eoloco 
induaerunt, barbaros. Caras. eee 
Lelegas- ejecermt. The 1200 ὁ 
years, mentioned by Tacitus; 03 es 
from the time of its founding 
to Tiberius, must. be taken ἢ ες... 
a round number. ee ae 


τά 


founded ; 
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nassus, the ae ‘upon the sea (ἁλι-κάρηνον), was 
which fact also receives confirmation from 
the similarity of religious worship}. And indeed 
there is reason for believing that it was only one 
Doric tribe, the Dymanes, which colonized this 
| ee who strengthened themselves by collecting 
ogether the earlier inhabitants, the Leleges and 
| ae is νοῦ 

2. Those towns however only which sainposed 
: the Doric Tripolis of Rhodes (a number which pro- 

-_bably originated from the division of the tribes), to- 
gether with Cnidos, Cos, and Halicarnassus, formed 
the regular Doric league (before the separation of 
_Halicarnassus called the Hexapolis, afterwards the 
Pentapolis). The members of this alliance met on 


the Triopian promontory to celebrate in public na- 


tional festivals the rites of Apollo and Ceres, which 
--Jast were of extreme antiquity°; its influence in po- 
litical affairs was however probably very inconsider- 
able?. But, besides those already mentioned, many 


towns and islands in this district were peopled by ' Lee 
‘The small island of Telos, near’ Ῥηῆο 


ἘΠ Dorians?. 


ΙΝ ο΄ pium, was probably dependent upon Lindos': Ni- — 


1 The religious ceremonies of pus. 














'  Halicarnassus, as shewn on its 
coins, can be completely traced 

up to their origin. The head 
of Medusa, and of Minerva, 
the trident, and head of Nep- 
tune, belong to the worship of 
Minerva and Neptune at Troe- 
gen and Athens: the tripod, 
lyre, and heads of Apollo and 

Ceres to the sacra Triopia. At 


Cos the insignia of Alsculapius — 
predominated, besides those of 


_ Hercules as. father of Pheidip-._ 


m™ Callimach. ap. Steph. ir 
ν. ᾿Αλικάρνασσος. compare Higi.- 
netica, p- 140. 


n Vitruvius, as above, note 


It. 


© See book II. ch. oe 6. Be 


᾿ς Ρ Dionys. Hal. Rom. Hist. 
IV. 25. probably ascribes to it 


too much influence, | 
4 Herodot. I. 144. 
_* According to the account 


of Gelon’s ancestors in. Hero-_ 7 


dot. Vi. 158. 





ΕΝ . 


cn. 6. 8. 9. 


nian settlements. — 
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_ syrus: and Calan. (or Calymna) have been: already | 
‘mentioned; the inhabitants were Epidaurian Do-— 
_rians, who belonged to the colony of Cos’: Carpa- | 


thus and Casus also received some Argive colonists ; 


: the latter is said to have been taken by Ioclus, the | 
son of Demoleon, an Argive by descent t. ‘Syme dso 
was 


colonized from Cnidos: of this town we shall 
make further mention when speaking of the Laco- 
The inhabitants of Astypaleea 


were partly derived from Megara"; their Doric 


origin is attested by the dialect of ‘iccrees now eX- 


tant*; and by the same circumstance we are en- 


abled to recognise as a Doric colony Anaphe’Y, 


which is situated near the Doric islands of Thera, 


ο Pholegandros?, and Melos; the position of these 
_ £hoieg 10 Ρ 


islands, together forming a chain across the south- _ 
ern part of the Augean sea, shews that they were 
colonized in a connected and regular succession. 


εν Μγαπᾶιβ however upon the mainland had received 


the Dorians>. 


Diod. V. 54. 


τ inhabitants from the same town as Halicarnassus *; ἃ. 


perhaps Mylasa had also had some connexion with’ | 
Cryassa in Caria was colonized by 


8 τ Herodotus with pers refers to the building οὗ. 
the temple of Apollo and Vee 


t Diod. ubt sup. τοι An- nus at that place. 


“yet a a 


The wor- 


"hal: BA Ole 
ἐσ τ ‘Scymnus Chius: 549. cee 
ne - bably with the colony, of AN : 
- themenes. 


eB σι, ‘¢[Soge] ται ᾿βόυλαι και 


τῶν apo Gar... eros 


ογεὺς εἐπεστατειῖ γνωμα Berna 


ἃς, from. Villoison’s papers. 


y See the quotations in Vil- 
loison in the Mém. de lAcad. _ 
des Inscr. tom. XLVI. p. 287. 
_ An inscription among his pa- — 


ship of Venus appears to indi- Ἐς 


cate ἃ Laconian colony. a 
τ Concerning Pholegandrus, oh 
see Mém. de PAcad. tom. on 


XLVIL p. 307, 339. Bt nett d a 
| BO. 8. “Raoul eb. 


ἃ. Paus, ΠῚ : 
Rochette is. wing in, “stating τὸ 


ἴο ματα bask: Doric. τ 


cb, Herodot. VV. Tar. 





: - ρακλεί: = - : 3 
ns Ἰβανωλίος, ἀνὴρ. Μυλασεὺς ah eons 
fender oft the Carians: ἢ τυ 
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inhabitants of the Doric island of Melos Even 
Synnada and Noricun, - further to the haiaboel in 
Phrygia, had inhabitants of Doric origin“: of these 
towns indeed the situation of the latter is not pre- 
cisely known, and with regard to the former we 
are wholly unable to state how the Dorians could 
have penetrated thus far. I have now, though not 

without in some measure forestalling the regular — 
course of these investigations, given an account of | 


all the known cities in this territory which were 


founded by Dorians of the Peloponnese; and if to 
these we add the colonies from Rhodes upon the 
opposite coast of Asia, and the cities of Lycia 
founded from the island of Crete, in which the 
Doric dialect was doubtless spoken, we shall have 
_ before us a very extensive range of colonies belong- 
ing to that race. Some of these were probably de- — 

pendent upon the more considerable; many on the 


τ contrary stood entirely alone, some very early dis- 


agreements having, as it appears, separated. and 
Ἂς estranged them fron the league of the six towns®. 








 Henee the Calymnians (or Calydnians) at a later ὦ os 


τ period, on ‘the occasion of embarrassing lawsuits, 


| Plat. de Mul. Vint. p. 271. 
4. Polyen. VII. 56. ee 
ing to Lycophron. v. 1388. the 
Doric. colony also possessed 
Thingrus and Satnium, which 
were places in Caria, accord- 
ing to Tzetzes, in whose notes 


Ἰκωρίας should. be twice altered | 


Into Καρίας. 
¢ Concerning Noricum, see 


below, ὃ. 11. 


ΔΩΡΙΕΩΝ ; also ΣΥ͂ΝΝ. ΙΩΝΩΝ, 
and both together; also the 


expr ession Καστολοῦ πεδίον Δω- — 


The coins οὗ 
Synnada have SYNNAAEQN — 


pteav. The Dorians in Lydia 
were all called Καστωλοὶ, Ste- 
phan. Byz. 

* Compare Steph. Byz. i 
᾿Αραὶ, Ἰωνίας (this is false. They 
were situated between Syme 
and Cnidos, Atheneus VI. Ὁ. 


2.62 ) νῆσοι τρεῖς οὕτω λεγομέναι 
διὰ τὰς ἀρὰς, as Δωριεῖς ἐποιή- 
οσῶᾶντο πρὸς τοὺς ἸΤενταπολίτας, ὡς 


᾿Αριστείδης. According to Dieu- 
chidas in Athenzus the curse 
was in the time of 7 Opes and 
Phorbas. ee ei 





ΕΝ 





deavours. to give the tradi- 
; = tion an historical al colouring: by 


. on. 6 ᾿ Bo THE DORIANS. as OS 


had recourse not. to the’ larger states οὗ the same 
race, but to the Iasians (who, though a colony from 


es Argos, had afterwards learned the habits and cha- — 
racter of the Ionic race by a settlement from Milee 
tus'), which nation sent them five judges; this cir- _ ok 
‘cumstance however may be accounted for by a tem- = 


porary resemblance of their constitutions &. 


8. Having thus put together the most sini his: ἢ; ἡ: 
torical accounts respecting the foundation of these — 


Doric cities, we have still to examine the fabulous 


and mythological narrations with which they are 


accompanied, and which were invented by repre- 
senting the same colonies under different names, 
and attributing a false antiquity to their establish- 


ment. That this was in fact the case is evident 
- from the fabulous account which is connected with | 
- the colony of Troezen, viz. “ that Anthes and his son 
τς  Aétius, ancient princes of the Treezenians, had in 
: “ early times founded Halicarnassus".” This tradi- 
tion however contradicts itself when compared with. 
the additional account in Callimachus', “ that An: a oe 
thes had taken out Dymanes with him;” which ee 
was eaclusively a civil division of the Dorians. It 
ree therefore far preferable to follow the statement of — 
cae Pausanias*, that the descendants of Aétius passed 
me over. to. Halicarnassus and Myndus long after his | | 
᾿ eh It must not however from. this circumstance : 
ΟΕ Bolyb, XVI. ταῦ ἐς - οὐ παρ μοσεν: that Pelops ‘drove ἐ ee 


8 See the decree of the Ja- away Anthes. compare | XIV. τε, 
τς ᾿δίρπν. which includes that of p. 656. Apollod. ap. Steph, in Ὁ 


the Calymnians, in the Doric | uippareae | 


dialect. Chandler 8 ae eh cee eae Steph. | ‘Raoul-Ro- as 
Poles, . " chette also pepreiyas this, tom. 
Ἐν Strabo Vut. Ρ. 474. en- ~ TL, Ῥ. 3103’ oe 


a: 39. ee ᾿ς 
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be inferred that these descendants of Aétius were 
leaders of the colony, since it was necessary that 
these should be Doric Heraclide. But they were 
in all probability a family which cultivated the wor- 
ship of Neptune in preference to any other, and car- 
ried it over with them to the colony. But that a 
family of this kind, and with it the tradition and | 
name of Anthes, actually prevailed in Halicarnas-— 
sus, is seen also from the poetical name of the Ha- 
᾿ lica arnassians (Antheade!). 
ms There is also a great similarity in the part which 
epee bears in the history of the colonies of 
Rhodes. In this case also the fabulous hero is. re- 
presented as coming from Argos™, as well as the 
historical colony, only at an earlier period. But, it 
| may be objected, the colony is related to have come 
immediately from Epidaurus, and not the hero. We | 
have however still an evident trace of fabulous ge- 
nealogies of Rhodes, in which Tlepolemus was re- 
presented as immediately connected with the Hera- . 








τὶ 6148 of Epidaurus. For Pindar celebrates the Dia- coe 


goridee as descended on the father’s side from J ‘upi- ; 


oe ter, from. Amyntor on the ‘mother s, because both | 


= these were the erandfathers s of Tlepolemus". Now 


; Deiphontes of Epidaurus was also descended on his 


_mother’s side from Amyntor, and was therefore very 


' Steph. Byz. in ᾿Αθῆναι. Argos, the native place of the 
Hence Anthes.is called the son descendants of Hercules, at a 
of Neptune, Paus. IT. 30, &c. time when all the Heraclide 
Jt is well known that Posido- were there living together un- 
nia in the south of Italy re- disturbed; and fran Argos ‘he 
ceived the worship of Nep- sails to Rhodes. | 
tune, and also its. name, from _ = Olymp. VII. 24. Concern- 
a Troezenian colony... .. ing the mother of Tlepolemus, 

αν Indeed Pindar appears to τ see the epigram, quoted below, | 
represent him as dwelling at p. 126. note *. | 





aE δ 





ott 6 ς, 3. 
nearly related to ὁ Tepolemus. 
bly suppose that there was in this Argive and Epi-. 


~ daurian colony a family which derived itself from 
| Tlepolemus the son of Hercules, by which ‘means | 
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We may also probe: 


the traditions concerning: him were connected with 
this migration®. The same want of consistency _ 
which we observed above, may here also be per- 


ceived in the statement of Homer, that the colony | ee 

of Tlepolemus was divided into three parts, accord- : 
ing to the different races of the settlers? 3; whence 
it is evident that he was always sorsidersd as a 


Doric prince. 
Thirdly, the colony of Cos, Nisyrus, Carpathus, 


and Casos also possessed leaders or heroic founders, s 
whose expedition 1S reported to have taken place at — 
a time different from that at which the colony was 

founded, and is placed back in a remote period, viz. 


ee dogs and Antiphus, sons of Thessalus, the He- _ 


9 In Iliad E. 628 sqq. there 
is no necessity for assuming 


that the poet intended to re- 

present Tlepolemus as a Rho- 

dian. In the catalogue indeed 

τς four. insular Greeks are men-— 

τ tioned, Nireus of Syme, Anti- 

-phus and Phidippus of Cos, 

ad Tlepolemus of Rhodes (I. 
Me 653—680). 

. the three first are_ not else- 

- where mentioned. ‘Tlepolemus ᾿ 


therefore remains the only 


, Greek, of the Asiatic colonies, 
on: the: Achean side, in the 

Tfiad; and the connexion. of 
| the ‘catalogue with the other | 
parts of the poem does not’ 


seem 80. intimate a as to prove 


τς this exception to have been in- | 
os : τ πη τὰ 2 the writer af ie ο 


times. 


fifth book. Tlepolemus tiust 0. 
therefore be considered as ἃ 


Grecian of the mother country. 
I feel convinced, that, accord-. 


ing to Homer, no enemy of 


Troy comes from the eastern 
side of the A¢gean sea. 
PLB. 668. When Strabo 


' XIV. Ῥ. 653. states that Tle. τῷ 
But ‘of. these 


polemus did not lead out Do- — 


rians, but Achweans and Bes Se 


otians (as a Heraclide — 


Thebes), he does not follow on 
any ancient tradition, but. the τὺ 
_ chronological system “of Vis. 
The ancestors of Thee 


ron of. Rhodes (Schol.. Pind. 


Olymp. If. 14.) have no res 
ference to this: - and. Raoul- — a 
Rochette, tom. TI, Ρ. 272. ὌΝ, 
mbes various accounts. eae ἀν 
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| raelides,* or of Hercules himself. Their origin is sde- 

rived by the fable from the irruption of Hercules 
into Cos, where he made pregnant the daughter of 
Euryphylus; afterwards they are said to have mi- 
grated to Ephyra in Thesprotia, and their descend- 
ants to have gone from thence to Thessaly, where 
the Aleuadz, the most distinguished and the weal- 
thiest family of Larissa, claimed them as ancestors‘. 

Again, I do not deny that Heraclide families in 
exile at Cos derived their origin from both these 


heroes (it was indeed by this means that the name 


of Thessalus found its way into the Asclepiad fa- 
mily of Hippocrates); but that these families were 
born in the island of Cos itself, is evidently a pa- 
triotic invention of the Coans. There were, as we 
have seen, traditions respecting Phidippus and An- 
_ tiphus in Cos, and also at Ephyra in Thesprotia; 
τς which traditions the fables and poems, on the re- 
turns of the heroes from Troy, endeavoured to re- 
concile, by making Antiphus reach Ephyra, after a_ 


oo Ἢ series of wanderings, instead of going directly to 
| Coss a ‘supposition which will not. gain many be- 
oe lievers. ‘It is also plain: from the epigram of Ari-- 
- stotle’, that, according to the traditions of Ephyra, 


that city was considered as the native country, and 
the domicile of the two heroes; ; and therefore was 
in direct opposition to the Coan tradition. Now 
that a Heraclide family should have gone from Cos 
to Ephyra in Epirus, is contrary to all other ex- 
| amples of the migrations of Greek races and colo- 

nies, and all that we know of the dispersion of He- | 
raclide clans or r families. On the other hand; a. apart | 


q See μόνε II. tiie: ᾿ “+ Peplas, Troj. Her, τ Big a7 











Sebi ἢ 


: Byz. 





oy te . 4 4 


aoe of. the savthaliey of ‘Héxcules; ‘which: appears to be. 
Of. great antiquity ®, refers to this Ephyra in Epi- 
rus; and it was then quite. natural, that with the _ 
conquest of Ephyra (a fabulous exploit of Hercules) 
_ the origin of a branch of the Heraclide should be 
connected, who then came with the Dorians into the 


Peloponnese, and by means τ the Hpideariatt © co- 
τ to-the island οὐ ο΄ τὶ τ ὔ.-: 
ΟἿΣ The. favourable situations vot these Doric cities 


on islands and promontories, possessing roadsteads 7 
and harbours convenient for maritime intercourse, 
attracted in early times a considerable number of 
colonies. It is remarkable that the RHoDIANS 
should have founded fewer and less considerable CO- 
lonies on the coast of Asia Minor than in the coun- 
tries to the west: for, with the exception of Peraa, 
which was not till later times dependent on this 


island, the only Rhodian towns in Asia Minor were © 
Gagze' and Corydalla" in Lycia, Phaselis*, on the 


confines of Lycia and Pamphylia, and Soli in Cte 
liciay. On the other hand, in Olymp. 16. 4. 715..ϑ - 


B.C., aecording to Thucydides, about the time of 


τ their colonizing Phaselis, they founded in Sicily the 
᾿ aplendid: ety: of ΠῚ the mother town of Agrigen- | 


| ‘THE DORLANS, “ὃ τ Ὁ 


ΠΗ + Book IL. me ai, ᾿ς 

το See particularly. Bvinalt: 
ae Mag. Ῥ. 219. 8. also. Raoul- ; 
fe Rochette,, tom. III. Ρ: 57: τς 
: θοδίαιδ, ape Stephan, 


: As Ragul- Ruchetté, cor 


ΔΤ ΌΤΗ, Ῥ. 251. clearly shews from 
Herodotus and Aristenetus 
rept Φασηλίδος ap. Steph. BYR. 
τ ἴῃ Téa and other words. 


ΟΥ̓ Eckhel Ὁ. Ν. ΠῚ. p. 68. 


τ τῶν to Strab. IV. “ἘΣ 


6 i D. «Ῥοδίων. καὶ ere ane hb 


-Raoul- Rochette, tom. IIL. p. 


370. proposes to refer to. ἈΞ δ 
ἀπο 8:8 in uae and. leave Ia 
out καὶ, but the Gentile name 
τ would be rather ᾿Αχαιεὺς than 
ἦΑχαῖος. Solon, the Lindian of 
Rhodes, is called the founder 
of this Soli in ‘Cilicia, - VEG es ee 
Arati, vole 1 Ὁ. 3.0 vol Tepe τ 
: 444. Buhle; a testimony which | τὸ 


δου -Βοόμϑίία,. tom. IH. Be 
87604 has overlooked, : 
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porte This ὦ was” sent “froin: Didi which = . 





ἢ furnished its leader Antiphemus (or Deinomenes’). _ 
lt: was accompanied by inhabitants of the small 
island of Telos*; and was at the same time joined 
by some Cretan emigrants. That however the num- 
bers. of those who came from the first mentioned 
town predominated, is shewn by the original name 
of the settlement, Awa, and by the religion there 
© established. Doric institutions (νόμεμα Δωρικὰ) were 
common to all the founders above mentioned, and 
‘were consequently established in their settlements», 

The connexion and intercourse with those islands 
continued without interruption; hence it was that, 
in later times, the family of Phalaris, coming from 
Astypalza, found a welcome reception at Agrigen- 
tum‘; and the family of the Emmenide, which 
overthrew Phalaris, had come from the same re- 
gion, viz. from Thera‘. Moreover, Parthenope, in — 
the country of the Osci, and Hlpize, or Salapize, in 
the territory of the Daunians (in the founding of 


which the inhabitants of Cos had a share), were "bees 


yond doubt settlements of the Rhodians; and in- ~ 


deed this same people penetrated even to Iberia | ee 


al early period, and there founded Rhodes; and we 
have also traces of their presence at the mouth of 
the pees ¢. Hence ‘also perhaps arose the account 


2 Both names in Etymol. letters, which are in many 
Magn. inv.Ta&a Ὁ | _ places comrectly treated of by 
ν΄ Herodot. VIL 1 53. The Bentley in his Dissertation 


coins of Telos have the head (without however noticing the | ᾿ 


of Jupiter and the Crab, like historical connexion), and. also 
those of Agrigentum; the last by Lennep in the notes. 


symbol is also on those of Cos 4 According to Hippostratus oS 
ind Lindus. ad Pind. Pyth. Vinge. "δ: 
b Thucyd. VI. Ἢ νὼ © Compare, besides Meursius, 


¢ According to the spurious ee Now. Comment. ἐν, 
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of the expedition of Tiepolemus: to. ano ‘Bulearke Z 


islands; which account, and the statement that Sy- Se 





᾿ 2 baris was founded by him, may be understood mere~ oi ᾿ a ie 
2 ly as” fabulous expressions for the οτος under- ἘΠΕ 
᾿ ον by the Rhodians in the western sea. a 


ὅ. It is however a matter even οἵ still greater 
difficulty to determine the true history of several _ 


- cities in Asia Minor, which are. reported by tradi; 7 ᾿ 
tion. to have been. colonies of Argos, and generally — oe 


᾿ of the greatest antiquity. ‘But it requires nothing ᾿ 


τ short of absolute superstition to believe that Tarsus 
was founded by Io, or Perseus the Argive’, who, 
with his descendant Hercules, was worshipped in | 


this place as a tutelar deity®; or that Mallus, Mop- 4 
suestia, Mopsucrene, and. Phasetis were founded by 


Argive soothsayers at the time of the Trojan war®, 


ee - To these may be added Aspendus in Pamphylia, 
_ Cyrium in Cyprus, and even Jone, near Antiochia, 


to the Argives.. : 
riod at which the ancient Peloponnesians are repre- 


ae - II. a“ philol p. ‘40 sqq- “That. 
ae ~ Lyons was a Rhodian’ colo- 


in Syria’, the founding of which place is attributed 
For, without. considering the pe-— 


oe sented to have undertaken such distant (and at that OB ees 
oe time: impossible) voyages round the Chelidonian — 
~ ~ islands, it is most singular that Argos, which is at 


ΠῚ “80 time mentioned ATONE the maritime nations of eee 


‘gost. rat. Tars. 33. “pp. one 
406, 408. Hercules was called τς 





vny, has, though without any 


ΠΝ τ ounds, been. Jately maintain 

μα ee ed, ‘after Father Colonia, by 

~~ count Wigrin de. Tailefer, An- 
yee εἰρῖν de Vésone. 


f! See Raoul- Rochiette, tom. 


oe IL. p. 124. who also believes 
tn the victory of Perseus: over 
a τ ae pie ἘΠ 
8 See particalanly Dio Chg 


VOL. I. 





ἀρχηγὸς, and on the day of his 
festival a funeral pile was built. Ὁ 
to his honour ; compare Atheros 
neus V. p. 2 1s B. on the Ste- eee 
| _phanephorus or priest, of Her- πριν, 
δ Sues at Tarsus, : Hoe 


18. Raoul- Rochette, tom. ἊΣ 


Pe 403 866. ee 
ane Bteph γε, in "tb i ee 
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Ἂ Greete: should have. planted upon. that one ine of . 
coast a series of colonies in so connected an order, 
| and 50 completely useless to herself. We will ther e- : 

fore venture to advance an hypothesis, to which, 


though perhaps no complete proofs of it can be ad- 
duced, we have still sufficient traces to lead us, viz. 
that all these towns were colonized from Rhodes ; 


but that, by a form frequently in use, they were led 
out in the name of Argos, the mother-country of | 
᾿ς Rhodes, and under the auspices of Argive gods and 

heroes*. In the first place, Argives and Rhodians— 
are mentioned together as founders; as in the in- 


stance of Soli, which nevertheless only defended the 
Rhodians as a sister state before the Roman senate!. 


Of the manner in which heroes were adopted 88. 


ο founders, the city just mentioned furnishes a good 
instance. For the Argive soothsayer Amphilochus 


is said to have come hither, who, according to 


poems that went under the name of Hesiod, had 


been put to death by Apollo at Soli. The fol- 

lowing example gives a still clearer notion of the ὁ: 

_. manner in which these fables were formed. “The a 
BEE - Rhodians built Phaselis at the same time with Gela a 

ce (Olymp. 16. 713 B.C.) ; the founder is called Lacius, — bee 

ες ‘whom: the. Delphian oracle had sent to the east, S | 

as it had Antiphemus to the west". Now I have ne 
. dei in another part of this work° that Lacius is 


* The arrival of Diomede πὶ Ap. Strab. XIV. p. 656. 


7 Argive among the Dan- 5 sok Byz. in Τέλα. Com- ae 


 nians may likewise refer to the. ‘pare: Athen. VII. p. 297. from 
founding of Elpie. He is said the Ὦροι Κολοφωνίων of Hero- 


to have come with Dorians. pythus, and Plostephanus: 


Antonin. Liber. 37. περὶ τῶν ἐν ᾿Ασίᾳ πόλεων.. 


i: eee Exe. Leg. xz, 70 Ν ὁ Book ΤΙ. ch. = 8.7. ae 


. Liv. XXXVIL 56. 





latter’. 


on, 6. §. 5 THE DORIANS. 
ooh gp ‘Cretan form: for Rhachis : oad this was tie cane Es 
of the husband of Manto, and father of Mopsus, the 
ancient. fabulous prophet of the temple at Claros. 
_ For, leaving no doubt that this person is intended, ἘΣ 
“othe tradition also says, that this Mopsus, the son of ᾿ 
Rhacius, founded Phaselis?: Pamphylia itself is 


called the daughter of Rhacius and of Manto; cae 
and lastly, the same Lacius is represented. as aco- ὁ ὁ 


temporary of Mopsus, and as having been sent out | 
by Manto as a founder at the same time with the. 
| The inference that we must draw is, that 
there was no such individual as Lacius who led the 
Lindians in person to Phaselis, but that he was _ 
merely a mythological being, and represents the ᾿ 
Clarian oracle, which seems to have cooperated on — 
this occasion’. Those who are versed in the inter- 


pretation of fabulous narratives will also hence in- 


ae ᾿Αντιόφημος. 


fer, that the same was the case with his contrary, 


In order however to give the mother- 


᾿ state, Argos, a share in the fabulous account of the ae 
foundation of the Pamphylian colonies, it was ne- 


ον _cessary that Amphilochus, who belonged to the fa- oe 


τὰ mily: of the Amythaonidee, should, together with 


᾿ Calchas, have some connexion with them all; and, 


: oe fact, ‘it is not impossible that soothenyers: from = 


ee traditions is very ancient. Strab. 


τ Pompon. Mela I. The The : 


Oe “© Philosteph. ubi sup. 2S. ᾿ 
5. Rhodia, near Phaselis, | ee 





Se REV δὴν GOR. from Callinus.. 
: carer : τοὺς. λαοὺς μετὰ “Μόψου τὸν. Tat- es 
: poy. Smepbévras τοὺς μὲν. ἐν ΤΙαμ- 
εν τ φυλίᾳ. μεῖναι, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν Κκαικί, 
a μερισθῆναι. καὶ. 'Συρίᾳ, μέχρι καὶ 
‘Concerning Μορβιβ᾽ 
in Pamphylia, see also Clem. 

Alex: Strom. 1. ρ.334. 
ee Strab. oy, Ῥ O75. and 
beg: others. 


: Φοινίκης.. 


above sense. 


"phe: without doubt a Rhodian 
colony τ and Mopsus (Theo- a 
pompus ap. Phot. cod. 176.) 00 .. 
was the founder merely i in thes oer 2 
In the:-samev | 
manner probably . Lyrnessus; 
compare Raoul- Rochette, tom es 
AL. p: 404 ‘sqq. who however ρθουν ὁ 
has. not pereatred apy. thing οἵ. τ᾿ eee 
2 Seal: this. Se δι νιν Το 
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“Argos, iia called themselves descent 
prophet and hero, were ‘Procared by the Rhodians 2 
- for this service.gi εἴρια; ae es | es 
6. We may now penetrate: somes hae aad into 
the obscure traditions of the Cilician cities Mallus, : 
Mopsuestia, and Mopsucrene. In the fables con- 
cerning the founding of these towns, Amphilochus | 
and Mopsus are always mentioned together; at τ 
same time that the account of their Argive origin ἰδ. 
very much brought into notice. Cicero calls both 
these prophets on this occasion kings of Argos‘. 
Here then we may also assume that soothsayers 
were brought from the mother-country, and suppose 
that the prophets of the Amphilochian oracle of 
—Wwralnis — were attuely—natives of Argos; and al- 
though, as will be shewn below, the influeiice of the 
Clarian worship was also felt", yet the persons who -. 
‘were the real colonizers could only have been a sea- _ A 
faring people, such as the Rhodians. In conse- 
quence however of these settlements having been 
| founded at a very early period, when all colonies es 
were as. yet. entirely dependent upon the oracles, Ae ᾿ 
and therefore were always under the direction. Dee od 
prophets, and as an inventive and imaginative spirit ὦ 5. 
was then in full vigour, their true history has been 
enveloped i in a thick cloud of mythological fiction, 
which we have at least begun to remove. ae 
7. We next proceed to the CORINTHIAN colonies, Ps 
the geographical situation of which alone affords ἃ te 
remarkable result with regard to the maritime ex- | 
peditions undertaken by the mother-country. For 
οὐ Corinth had two es Lechaeur ἢ in 











τ rians from Megara”, 
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the Criszean, and Gendhres 3 in the Saronic gulph; it 


168. 


is evident that all its colonies were sent out from the a 


western port. They were founded almost without — 
exception on the coasts of the Ionian sea, at the en- 
trance of which the Corinthians had, perhaps at a 
very early period, founded the city of Molycreium®*, — 
_ Notwithstanding this, the very first colony from Co- 


rinth, the date of which. is known within a few "Ἢ ; τὰ 


years (Olymp. 5. 760—757 B. C.), 7 ventured to: 
cross the Ionian sea, and to found in the most beau- 
tiful part of Sicily the far-famed town of Syracuse. 
The founder was Archias a Heraclide, and probably 
_ also of the family of the Bacchiade’*; he was fol- | 
lowed by Corinthians chiefly from the borough of 


Tenea a, and on the road was joined by some Do- 


the expedition was also accom- ὁ 


͵ Pp anied by a prophet of the sacred family of Olympia, | oy 


_ the Iamidz, whose descendants flourished at Syra- 
~-cuse in the time of Pindar®. ee 
that Sy racuse at that time borrowed many religious ee 
institutions from Olympia, as is proved by the - wor- eee 


It appears however — : 


το ship of Arethusa, of Diana Ortygia, and of the 


eee Olympian Jupiter “. 


_ These original founders built — ae 





ae τὸ Il. 102. 
ἜΤ See §. | Co eR 
: | τ For what Plutarch. χε; ἴον. 


ΟΣ and Diodor. Exe. II. 228. p. 
oo BAS. “Wess. relate of the ex- 
--pulsion of Archias, is stated by 
the Scholiast to Apollonius IV. 
part. of the family of the Bac- 


chiade. The former affirm the 


accidental murder of the son of 
τ Melissus to havé been the cause — 
of the founding of Syracuse, — 
the latter of that of Corcyra. 
Net this is: contradicted ‘by the, 
a Pasian Marble, 1. 470 Archias ᾿ 


τ δέκατος ἀπὸ Τημένου, since the 
᾿Βαδροβίααᾳ derived themselves 
from Aletes,not Temenus. In ~ 
either case Archias is an Hee. 
‘raclide. See Boeckh. notes " 
ad Pind. Olymp. 6.. ae 
Compare Giller de situ ae oe 


cusarum, Ὁ. 5. Sq. Ὁ 
8 Strab. VIT. Ῥ-: 380 D. 


pare Scymnus Chius v. 274. 


© See Boeckh’s. Introduction . 3: 
to the sixth Olympiad. 


“Book II. eb. 9. ὃ 4 cs 


A tek . Te 


KS 


Ὁ, 124... ἃ 


> Strab. VI. p. 260. ‘Com: oS a 
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| a town in the island of Ortygia, the name of which 

Ἂν can be explained only from the worship of the god- a 
dess just mentioned. The lands taken from the ab- 
original Sicilians they divided into lots (κλῆροι), ac- Ὁ 
cording to the number of the colonists. For the 
method universally observed in founding these colo- 
nies was, that the adventurers received beforehand Jey 
a promise of a share in the territory ; ; which also - 
was called a lot (κλῆρος). On the occasion of this 

_ very settlement, Athiops, a Corinthian glutton, is 

τ 5814 to have sold a promise of this kind to a com- 

τ panion for one honey-cake®. Eumelus the Bacchiad, 7 
the celebrated poet of Corinth, seems to have been 
one of these colonists‘, as he is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Archias. Although the demus, or po- 
pulace of the city, chiefly perhaps consisted of inha- 
bitants of various nations, which put themselves 
under the protection of this colony, and although 
the territory around was peopled by Sicilian bonds- 
men, yet in its dialect, and probably for a considera- | 
ble period in its customs also, Syracuse remained α΄. 

| purely Dorie state; as ‘the women in. Theocritus me ae "ἢ 
ΠΥ ΟΣ origin is Corinthian, and therefor Ὁ we | 
ss “ speak the language of the Peloponnese. For it 
“ts permitted, I suppose, to the Dorians to speak 

Dorie.” Hence the Syracusans were so greatly 

: pleased with an ambassador from Lucania, who had 
learnt to poe Doric in order to address them in — 


posed before the Messenian 
wars, about the same time. ~ 

8 Adoniaz. 53. compare Thu- : 
οὐ, VI, 77. 6 ὅτι οὐκ Ἴωνες τάδε Ὁ 


| ¢ Athen.’ αν. τ from 
-. Demetrius Beepsius. Archilo- | 
—.ehus made mention. of this — 
= Aithiops: ‘Giebel.. ‘Fragm. a 


904% 


38 


5. Clem: 


© Alex: Streit. τ. p. 
298. His προσύδιον was com- 


_ εἰσὶν, ---ἀλλὰ Δωριεῖς, ἐλεύθεροι ὦ Ἐπ 
᾿ ἀπ᾿ αὐτονόμου. τῆς ἈΠΕ ΟΝ τα μιν ΠΝ 


τὴν Σικελίαν οἰκοῦντερ.. ΠΕ 
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their native tongue ἢ, ᾿ ‘Syracuse τ δδϑοι SO rapidly } 
in population — and power, that 70 years after its — 


foundation it colonized Acree, and also. Enna, | τω 


tuated in the centre of the island; 21 years after 


᾿ ‘this, the town of Casmene; and in 45 more, Cama- ieee 
τ Yina. Also some Syracusan ' i fugitives named Myle- _ 
tidee, together with Chalcideans fr om Zancle, are. oe 
said to have founded Himera; hence the dialect 
there in use was a mixture of Chalcidean and Dorie: 


but the institutions (νόμι ua) were entirely Chalcidean. 
: 8. The other Corinthian colonies, as has been al- 

ready remarked, were all situated on the eastern side 
of the Ionian sea. The nearest of these are, besides 


their colony of Molycreium, Chalcis in Attolia*, and 


τς Solium in Acarnania'; further on, we find that. Am-— 


τς bracia was in very early times founded by Corinth", — ae 


and accordingly was governed by a brother of Peri: ae 
ο΄ ander®; by the influence of this settlement Ammphi- Cae 


LOSE Dig Chrys. Or: XXXVI.” This I πε βόνος because: ie ᾿ 
Aa 

is According to Thucyd. Vi. 
s. Raoul- Rochette, II. p. 319. 
_ supports the contrary opinion. — 
* Raoul-Rochette, ib. p.2go. 


᾿ there. 
The coins of Alyzia do not ne- 


Compare also concern- 


- was founded by Heraclide,i,e. 
by Bacchiade, according to = 
Anton. Lib. 4. hence also the 
worship of Hercules existed 


ing the Doric migration to Am- _ 


Greek: cities. 
ae does not afford any reason 
For supposing that Pale was a. 

_ Corinthian colony: yet both — 
here and in Thucyd. I. 27. it. 
| appears | as Closely united with 








 cessarily prove it to be of Co-. 
EE e i | rinthian. origin, since. barbarous 
towns frequently adopted the | 
‘devices οὔ ‘the neighbouring — 
‘Herodotus 1Χ.: 


Corinth. * 
ae | Thucyd. Ι: 108. where this 





| Conv. VII. 


bracia, the Epigram of Dama-” ye) 
getus in the 2 Palat. Anthol. ‘VIL. es 


234. 


Sap. 


- note. 


ὙΠΑῚ Tépyos is ; probably the et ne 2 
correct form of those’ in Plut. ean 
τῆς Pe. 42; τ; 
coat Ch, 424, ΠΝ ἐξ Ti. iar 
I. 4. p. 23, Teuchn. who alone — ᾿, ᾿ 
considers: him ~ as the brother Sere 
of Cypieluse See book. Hl. ‘ch. 2 ie 
᾿ 9. 8. ὁ 
τὰ Chalcis i is s evidently intended. ut 
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lochian Argos changed ae language gad: customs for τὺ 


‘those of the Greeks °.  Anactorium was: founded by : 
the Corinthians, dee the command of Periander, ἽΝ 
in conjunction with the Corcyreans. At the same 
time, and in connexion with the same persons, they 
occupied the island of Leucadia’; to the possession 


of which however the Concrete as they were Atos 
that. time subject to Corinth, had no just claim ; “and: | 
Themistocles unquestionably did wrong in attribut- Δ 


ing any such right to them4; the Leucadians also — 
| always remained firm to their real parent-state. 
Next comes Corcyra itself, the founding of which by 
-Chersicrates the Bacchiad" is represented as having 
been a secondary branch of the colony sent to Syra- 
cuse 5: but it had at a very early period set itself up 
as a rival to the mother-state in the Ionian sea, 
whose ancient power had been probably broken be- 
fore the Persian war. On the opposite coast lay 
Epidamnus, which city was chiefly founded by Cor- 
cyreans, but under the command of Phalius the son 
of Eratocleides, a Corinthian. Heraclide, whom the he 


Coreyreans, according to the ancient colonial law, ag 


had sent for, together with some of his countrymen 


(in Olymp. 38. 2. 629 B.C. according to Eusebius), — ᾿ 


: and were afterwards strerg gthened by emig grants from 





πὰ the | Ww hole history 


ο ὁ Thucyd. Il. 68. 

BP See Boeckh Corp. fue 
i: script. NS 43. 

4 Plutar ch. Themist. 324. but 

“π᾿ ΕΝ inaccu- 
| rately related. 


«Thus. Schol: ‘Apollon. IV.” 


ἫΝ 1212. and from ‘Timaus at V. 


1216. 


's Yet Timeus υδὲ ‘sup. places _ 


the Trojan war, the date of 
which he fixed (according to 
Censorinus de die Nat. 21.) 


417 years before the first Olym-— keen 


piad ; consequently the date 


: which he gives to Chersicr ate ᾿ 
ΠΝ Olymp. 46.3. 
the time of the Cypselide. ᾿ 
| Compare Mustoridi d Eusira- 


594 BB. μ᾿ 


zioni Οογοϊτοοῖ, Log. po δε 


7 | Chersicrates ee years: ater ae ae 
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| ~ Dyspontium i in. : Pisatis.. , Lastly, Gylax a Corinthian, "1 
- together with 200 of his own countrymen, anda 
greater number of Corcyreans, founded Apollonia — 


in the time of Periander. Here ends the list of Co- 
| rinthian colonies, which formed a strong and conti-- 
nuous chain along the coast; and thus even the bar- | 
barians of the interior, especially the Epirots of 
Thesprotia, were forced to. maintain a perpetual con- ᾿ 
-nexion with Corinth‘: hence also. the kings of the | 


- Lyncestae in Macedonia esteemed it an. honour ee 


derive their origin from the Bacchiade". At a still 
further distance lay the island of Issa, which was 


~ colonized from Syracuse *. Corcyra however pos- _ | 


sessed settlements as far as the Flanatian gulph’. Υ͂; 


From. these facts it is evident that there was a time — ie 


τ θη Corinth exercised a sovereign power in these 
seas, and by means of Corcyra and Ambracia, and =~ 


other towns, ruled over many nations of barbarians. Ὁ 


But the loss of Corcyra, which had been at war with | 
its mother-state in the 28th Olympiad (about. 668 


τ C.)*, even before the time of Periander (though oo 


it was for a short time again reduced to subjection a 


by the enterprising Cypselide) was an incurable — 


τς wound for Corinth. The other colonies however _ 
τ shewed a remarkable obedience to her*. It was not 
oe till: after the loss of their maritime dominion in these ᾿ 





τ : | quarters : (an event. which had nevertheless. taken. ΠῚ 
τ Pine before the Persian war) that the Corinthians τ 


εἰβοονα, 1. 47. 2 = : - Lissus, 


ae τ Strab. VII. Pp. 526 Soymn, ἽΝ Orchonieiae, Ῥ. 297. 
ro Ch. δέον τ... ο * Thucyd. I. 13. ee 
εἰς ᾿ς Scymn. Ch. 412 2. eee 3 μάλιστα ὑπὸ. ἀποίκων. 'στεργό- 


. A ing to Raoul- Rochette, IV. Pes μεθα, the. words: οἵ. the Corin- : ᾿ 
τς 86. it.was founded at the same thians in. preys. 1 35: φοτα- Ὁ ne 


-time_ that Dionysius οτος ee 1, 26. 
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“appear to oe founded Pada on the opposite side ἫΝ 
of Greece in Chalcidice, which colony they sought to _ 
retain in their power by continually interfering in 
‘its internal administration, and for this purpose sent 
thither every year magistrates named Epidemiurgi”. 

9. ΜΈΘΑΒΑ on the other hand was induced by 
its situation to send even its first colonies to the op- 
posite side of Greece on the Thracian coast. Thus — 
in Olymp. 17. 8. 710 B.C. it founded Astzeus in Bi- 
 thynia‘; afterwards Chalcedon, on the entrance of 

the Bosporus ὦ in Olymp. 26. 2. 675 B.C. (according 


- to Eusebius); and 17 years later (Olymp. 30. 3. 658° 


“Be. ) Byzantium in a more favoured spot, opposite Me 
to Chalcedon®. The Argives also had a share in 
the foundation of this town; for which fact we may | 
trust the general assertion of Hesychius of Miletus, — 


that his circumstantial and fabulous history of the 
᾿ early times of this city was derived from ancient fey hon 


: lony. 


poets and historians. For the transmission of the — 
_ worship of Juno (whose temple both at Byzantium 
_and Argos was on the citadel)‘, and the traditions 
concerning Io, the attendant of the Argive Juno, τ 
confirm in a manner which does not admit of a. 
o doubt, the pretensions of Argos to a share in this co- 
Io, who was represented with horns on her 


Ss BOOK cee : 


| forehead, is said to have here ὈΠΟΓ ΠΕ: to J upiter a 


| bE, τό book ILE. ch. 8. δι ἐδ 

© According to Eusebius. See 

_ Raoul-Rochette, ΠῚ. p. 233. 
4 According to Hesychius 

Milesius de Constant. p.. 48. 

the founder’s name was Dineus. 

- ©The situation of Byzan- 


tium, ina political and com-. 
mercial point. of view, is well. 


described by προς ry. 44. 


Ree. 


€ Dionys. Byzant. de Thr αὐτὸ | 

Bosporo in Hudson’s Geogr. | 
Min. vol. HI. sacrifices were of. 

fered to her on the first day of 
the. year. Heyne C ‘comment, 
Gotting. tom. [. p. 62. — 
has treated of the fables of Io 

at Byzantium with sufficient — 
fulness ; ; 
the origin of the traditions. et 


but without tracing ae 
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daughter, ΓΕ the εὲ Horned” by name (which } is 
however only a different name for Io herself), who 
being suckled by the nymph Semestra, afterwards = 
brought forth Byzas8. Thence the fable of the cow 
᾿ Swimming over the — sea became peculiar to this 
| place". b, Jn other respects the combinations of reli- 
gious ceremonies as found at Byzantium, almost ex- 


ὭΣ resembled that which existed in Megara. Nay Ἵ 
so carefully did the Byzantians, though far removed 


- from their mother-state, preserve the remembrance of 


it, that they carried over almost all the names of their 


native country and the neighbouring region. We 
find on the coast a temple of Neptune, whose son — 

was named Byzas; also. of Ceres and Proserpine : τὸ 
the Scironian rocks, an ‘Isthmian. promontory, with — 

τ the tomb of Hipposthenes. a Megarian hero, the tem- 
ple of Apollo on the high promontory of Metopum, 
also an altar of Saron, a pretended hero, whose name> 

τι referred to the Saronic. gulph'. Thus Byzantium | 
ee was never estranged from. its: Peloponnesian ances- 
tors, although it adopted a large number of addi- ᾿ 
tional colonists (ἔποικοι), and ruled over ‘Thracian 
subjects. Moreover the prevailing dialect, which 
τ oceurs in τ public decrees still extant, remained — 


& : Ibid. ee 
oh See. | beside’ tens Plat. 


ee “Apiha ‘VII. τόρ. Why does 
τς ποῦ Raoul-Rochette admit here, 
as: elsewhere, the supposition — 
of an ancient colony under the 
guidance of Io an Ar give prin-_ 
cess? 
od See Dionysius. There is 
: something ¢ on this head also in © 


a Hesychius. Besides the names 3 Pol. ‘V.2 





a in the text; τ. are ‘Minerva 
_ Ecbasia—Diana Dictynna (also 


Lucifera in piscinis), Ajax Tela- 


- monius, and Achilles—Rhea—-_ 
‘Hecate and Fortune—The Di- | 
| oscuri—Amphiar aus ἐν συκαῖς, 


Venus the preserver of pence, : 


ce and Venus Tdvbypos. irae 


* With whom there were at 
times. dissension: 7 see Aristot. 
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for a Jong time Doric. “The Byzdntians, together : 
with the Chalcedonians, either at the time of the ex- 
pedition of Darius against the Scythians, or of the | 
Ionic revolt, founded Mesambria- on the Pontus ΩΣ 
which some consider as a colony of Megara. The 
Megarians had also founded Selymbria even before 
the settlement of Byzantium ἃ, and probably carried 
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on from this place a war with the Samians at Perin- 


thus®, , when that island was still governed by Geo- 
mori, before the time of Polycrates. Moreover the 
: Megari ians had a large share in the founding of He-- 
raclea on the Pontus; for although they were — 


strengthened by some Tanagreans from Beeotia, — 


their numbers so predominated that this city was in 
general considered as Doric ?. 7 
10. Megara, however, at the same time founded 
some very considerable colonies to the west, viz. in 
Sicily. It will be sufficient to state in general terms 
that Hybla in Sicily was a Megarean colony, estab- 
lished in the 13th Olympiad (about 728 B.C.), and 
was even called Megara 4. 


1 Soe) besides the pees 


| was ἐπ diene Conipar ἫΝ 
ΕΝ Demosthenes, Constantin. 


Panofka Res Samiorum, Ὁ. 22. 


lt probably kept up a7 ᾿ 


ῬΟΙΡΕ. Them. I. Ρ.. 14.5.2. in 
“Meursii Opp. 

ἣν Μεταμβριάνων snd Μέσαμ- 
Bprane on coins. 

= According τὸ 
Chius, Meee 

ὃ Plut. Qu. etre “Ἐσὶ- 
netica, p: 67. Τοῖς Hees bable that 
Perinthe alsa at that time re- 


a 


ceived a party of Dorie colo- 
nists, as it is called an allied © 
town by the Byzantians (De- _ 
255.)5- 
and the: 2 Aeon Ep of Hercules ; 


mosth. de Corona, Ῥ.- 


where howeverseyeral passages 
are incorrectly applied. 

» Arrian, Periplus of the Pon- 
tus Euxinus, p. 14. Hudson. 
Compare Orelli Heraeleot. p- 
115. Raoul-Rochette places it 
as far back as the goth Olym- 
piad, but according. to Seym- ta 
nus Chius, 231. the fou nding 


_ took place in the time of Cy 


rus. 
‘4 Megara was founded in the 


same year as oe Olymp. 


{Τὸ 1.3: accordin ὁ. Ephorus : 





- poems refer Τὶ 


aks 5.: τι. ‘THE DORIANS. 
— constant ere with the. sciiecriae . since 
| Theognis, who was a Megarian from Sicily, accord- 
ing to Plato, dwelt nevertheless for a long time in — | 
the Megara near Athens, to which state many of his 
The founding of the small town of — 
 Trogilus, and of the more important city of Thap- : 
sos, preceded the building of Megara. 
bitants of Megara 100 years later, founded Selinus — 
in the neighbourhood of that part of the island, 


ae which in early times the ‘Phoenicians, in later the : 


Carthaginians, held in possession. 

11. The colonies of Sparta, which still remain | 
to be considered, were more numerous than would — 
Ἵ i expected of a state 50 averse to mantis atralrs, : 


oe ie Strabo and Seyimnunsy: ace 


Some inha- 


of ‘Byratsae: Obj. τοῖα - 





τὶ ᾿ς cording to the more exact Thu- 
ae cydides some time after, 245 


years before its destruction by 

τ Gelon. 

Olymp. 72. 2. 

_ Olymp. 73. 4. 
- Syracuse (Boeckh ad Pind. 
Olymp. 1. Eaplic. p. 100). 


in Gela, from 


‘From the narrative οὗ. Hero- 


-» dotus: VIL. 16: it appears 
that he conquered Megara in 
the interval of Olymp. 74. I—3. 
In which case. the founda- 
| τ would ‘fall about Olymp. 


, 728 B.C. According 
| pe to the account of Thucy- : 
τς dides, the arrival of Lamis the 
ae Megarian must. have been some 
-.-years before. 

Phot contemporary with the found- 


This event was 


a ing of Leontini, which was. five 


years after that of Syracuse: 
τ this cannot therefore be recon- — 
τ eiled with the account of Eu- 
| sebias, who dates ‘the τ building ee 





Gelon reigned © from. 


ΕΠ τ in 


(Hieron. Scal.). The pe 


of the Parian Marble agrees ᾿ 
better, viz. Olymp. 5.3. Raoul- 


Rochette, IIT. p. 214. reckons _ 


on false suppositions. Compare τ αι 
Heyne Opuse. Academ: tom. I. δ 


Pp. 259.86 


¥ See eg ad 
773: 
85. adds Schol. Platon. p. 220. 
See also Welcker’s Theognis, _ 
Ρ. 14. In literary history many | 
instances eccur of the same 
persons being called citizens of 


‘the mother state, and of the 

colony; e.g. Archilochus τ 
a Parian and Thasian; ‘Pr otago- ee 
ras and Hecatezus the younger. 
were citizens both of Teos and ΠΣ 
Abdera; ‘Terpander belonged 1 ἜΣ 
Arne in Beotia and Lesbos at) 
the same. time; Mimnermus __ 
was both. a. Colophonian. and one 

τὸ of, PSmyrne,. &e. ee 





Theogn. Bas 
Welcker ad Aleman. p. 


from Cnidos ἢ. 
that of Venus ἃ (who was here worshipped in a three- _ 


| εὐ 3 a ‘Thrige’ s Res Cyr ee 
- (1828), pp. 23-35. Concern- V. 53. speaks of an Argive- _ 


τως Amnon or aah 


ἄμ the history. of the migrations of the Heraclidie, | 
we find introduced the colonies of Thera, Melos, 
Gortyna, and Cyrene; which, although for the sake — 


of honour they recognised Sparta as their mother- 


state, had been in fact founded by Achzeans, Min- 


yans and Aigidze, who dwelt at that time in a state 


of almost entire independance in a district of Laco- | 
nia’, All these states however retained the Doric 


name; and Cyrene, though even the founders mar- 


f ried Libyan women*, always preserved to the ut- 
| most of its power the institutions, customs, and lan- 
~The founding of ΝΜ 
-Cnidos also took place at an early period, and was 
generally ascribed to the Lacedamonians*. The 
leader of the colony was, according to Diodorus, one 


4 guage of its mother-country ὃ. " 


_HippotesY. Syme also was at that time peopled 
The principal religion of this city, 


- fold capacity), was without doubt the same as that 


which existed at Cythera, having been carried over. a 
__ by the Lacedeemonian colonists. The splendid city oe 
τ. of: E Cridor: Protected. toward the east Dye an Acro- ate 


4 * See Orohomeiios; pp. 31 13-- : sup. 


x “Herodat. ᾿ 174. Diddorus Ἢ 


Ing a family of “the Heracli- Lacedemonian colony. in “this wi 


de, see the interesting pas- 
sages of Synesius, Καταστ. (p. 
10. Morell.) and of Theodorus 
Metochita in the Supplem. ad 


Nicol. Damase. Orellit, The ac- 


count of the latter is very con- 


fused. 


~t Pind. Pyth. IX. Boeckh 
Explic. " 3:60 Thrige ibid. 
121 sq. a 


Ἢ ᾿Δωρικοὶ τάφοι ) Sy nesius, υδὶ ᾿ 


district. 

PV On 8: Tzetzes ad Ly: 
cophr. 1388. calls him Ἱππότης 
ὁ ᾿Αλήτης, but I can hardly 


think that he is the same as . 
the ancestor of the Corinthian 
Heraclide. 


οἴ Diodor. V. 53. 


* Also at Nisyrus accor ding | 
to its coins. ἈΠ 1 
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“polis, which. both its. Cydopian ΠΕ ὃ: “and ᾿ 


fabulous history prove to have existed before the- 


time of the Dorians, was situated on a neck of land, 


with a harbour. on each side, one of which was among i 
the largest in Greece. Thus fitted by nature for 


᾿ commerce, Cnidos also founded colonies of its. own, ΤΣ 
among which Lipara, established (in Olymp. ὅθ. 
about 580 B.C.) upon one of the olian islands ae 

under the direction of descendants of Hippotes “, oa 
overcame the Etruscans in several wars, and adorned 


Delphi with offerings of victory4. Another colony 
from Cnidos, remarkable chiefly for its distance from | 
the mother-country, is Black-Corcyra on the coast of 


ef Illyria. Lacedzemon herself however is said to have oe. 
_ sent out colonies to ‘Phrygia, Pisidia and Cyprus. :. 

In the former country Pisistratus a Spartan is said — oe 

to have founded Noricum near Celeenz on the river 


- Marsyas*. 


ες δ T here speak on the autho-— 
rity of some beautiful drawings — 
by M. Huyot, amongst which 
is a plan of Cnidos; an accu- 
™ vate plan of the harbour was 
τς ΒΘ me by captain Beaufort. 
[eS Compare | Clarke part IT. §. 1. 
τς plate 13. 


Tt 15 stated by Diodorus v. 


Wiig ey ἰδὲ that the Cnidians in the soth 
Olympiad (580 B.C.) sent ἃ 
-.-eolony to Lipara under the 

pore guidance of three descendants. 
of their countryman Hippotes, 

ate Gorgus, Thestor and Epither- 

τ sidas, who, in conjunction with | 
“300 of the former inhabitants, 

- founded a state. | 
natural to call Aolus the god 
ef the winds, who was supposed. 


Now. it was 


to reside on these islands, 


Selge in Pisidia is generally considered 


Hippotes and hence he be-. π᾿ 
came Αἴολος Ἱπποτάδης. Ifthis ὁ 

is true, then the name ‘Varmatide οἷς Pee 
dys in the Odyssey (K. 2.36.) 6Ὸ 
is certainly later than the Ho- 

meric age; which might be al- _ 


most supposed from the state- 
ment of the learned Asclepia- 


. des, that the Mlolus of Homer ὁ 
was the son of Neptune (not Ch a 
Hippotes), which he could 
hardly have said, if all the CO ees 
pies of the ΕἼΤ ΕΕΙ, had. Ἵππον ΠΩ 
“τάδης.. eect mr Roe 
4 See. “particularly . Phaser τ as 
X. 11. 3. from Antiochus, and 
Diodorus V. 9. probebly, fom ἽΕΙ 
the same author, — oe πο, 
¢ Psend-Plutarch. de. ‘fav. pS ee 
Mars. Bustath. ad Dionye. Pew τ 
a vieg. 321 i eee ee 





ee ae 800 9 of the new national hero, ee 
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by the ancients to have. been a Lacédaembniat: φὸς 
lony, and we frequently find on coins of a late date 


this origin recognised. The representative of the 


i state is Hercules, the Doric hero; moreover the free 7 
spirit, the bravery, and the good laws of the Selgae-— 


ans (although the reverse is sometimes attributed to 
᾿ them) were derived from their mother-state ¢, The 


wrestling youths i in the act of grasping one another 
(ἀκρυχειριξόμενοι) represented on their coins, bespeak a_ 


love for gymnastic exercises. . It should however be 
| remembered, that the founders of this colony were, 


according to a more exact statement, Amycleans ¢ ae 


i.e. fugitive Periceci, who perhaps had passed 


through Cnidos in their way to these districts. It 


appears that the Selgzeans founded Sagalassus ἢ, 
_ which city is styled on its coins The Lacedemonian. 
Perhaps Praxander went at the same time from 


Therapne in Laconia, with Cephas of Olenus (both — 
~Acheans by birth) to the island of Cyprus, where 


they founded Lapathus and Ceronia |, 


12. But the most celebrated of all the Lacede: | 
- monian colonies, and which really proceeded. from. Oe 


‘Sparta, was Tarentum. The history of its origin is 


awe buried | in obi, in the accounts of the first Mesie: ae 


: Bee Strab. “XI, p. 570. mony is not to be much de- 


The inscription on their coins pended upon. Compare ie 


is Σελγέων Λακεδαιμονίων ὁμόνοια. 

Compare Mionnet Descript. 
lil. p. 525. Raoul-Rochette, 
tom. II. p. 427. with whom 
I do not entirely agree. See 
also Nicephorus Blemmidas ed. 
: Spohn. Das: 


8 Dionys. Perieg. S6o. ene 
I consider that “ ‘the Amycle- 4 
‘ans’ is not a mere poetical 
crane although the testi- : 


thins ad 1. 

* See Raoul- Rochette 3 ar- 
gument, tom. II. p. 42 

i Lycophr. vv. ἡ 502: 


Βῦγδθ. XIV. p. 682. Λακεδαίμων 
ey Κύπρῳ Eustath. ad Homer. 


p- 293. 45. ed. Rom.. Golgi in 


Cyprus was founded by Sicyo- 


nians (Steph. Byz. in Tédyo), 
and it was the only ¢ olony sent 
out by that state, oe 
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nian war; the accompanying eircumistances will be 
mentioned below. The leader of this colony was 


Phalanthus, son of Aratus a Heraclide*. Taras on 


the other hand is called the son of Neptune, because _ 


this colony carried over the worship of that deity 
from Teenarum to Italy. These emigrants also 
brought with them other religious rites, as for in- 
stance the worship of Hyacinthus!; likewise many 
names from their native country, as that of the Eu- | 


rotas, which they gave to the river Galesus™. But 
the fruitful and luxuriant territory to which they 


had moved, its soft and voluptuous climate, and the 
commerce, for which. Tarentum was well situated 5. 
and always open (although it never carried it on in 


an active manner), helped to engender that effemi-_ 
Ἵ nacy of character, which gave countenance to the 
fable of the founders having been the sons of un-— 

married women (παρϑενία!). 


Still, amidst all its de- 
generacy, T'arentum retained a certain degree of de- 


pendence on its mother-country: at the foundation Ἁ 


of Heraclea the Tarentines allowed Cleandridas a 


. Spartan to be one of the original colonists °. The 
“ ἘΠΘΠΟΞΗΙΡ moreover of the Cnidians with the Taren- 
tines”, as well as that with the Cyreneans, was. _ 
| founded 0 on the esate of a common orig gin. _ The 
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‘Ut it fortur, octavus ab ‘Her: 


: eo Schol. Vetust.. δά. Hor. 
᾿  Carm. Tl. 6. 12. and so like- 
᾿ mse Servius ad Virgil. Georg. 


125. En. ΗΙ, ὅτι. Com- 


᾿ sam concerning the Phalantia- 

dx, Steph. Byz. in ᾿Αθῆναι. a 
Callimachus is referred to in a 
verse quoted by Schol. ined. 
ad Dionys. ‘Perieg. (Spohn. | 
aa mea ‘Blemm. τ ie Soe 


vou. 1. 


Ὃ πάντες ae Ἡραλλῆόε.. ἐτήτυμον eae 
ἔστε Λάκωνες according to. Sm τ᾿ 


ettling’s conjecture. — 


Ἰ «γακένθου or ᾿Απόλλωνος, γα: » 


κίνθου τάφος. Polyb. VA: 9.9 τ τ 
mp, VHE, 55. 8.,. Ὅτ 
ἢ Scymn. Ch. 330. 


8 Strabo νι: Ρ: 264. from aes 
Antiochus. See 


oe ἐ Merodot. UL 338. Iv. 164. 
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| colony of Οἱοιολᾶ (Olymp. 19. 2. 703 B. C. according : 


to Eusebius) consisted indeed of Achzeans, who came 
partly from the maritime town of Rhypz 4, and 
| partly from Laconia’: it must. however have been 
established under the authority of the Doric state of 
Sparta, since Apollo and Hercules, the Doric god 
and hero, were here worshipped with especial ho- 
nour’; the early constitution was also | Doric; and al- 
though in general we are not to look for truth in 


- the poetry of Ovid, yet in this instance we may cre- 


| dit his statement that Myscellus the founder was a 
-Heraclide'. In like manner the Locrians, who (in 


᾿ Olymp. 24. 2. 683 B.C.) founded Locri, must have 


procured Spartans as leaders", since (as their coins 
also shew) they paid particular honours to the Dios- 

- curi, in time of distress in war the statues of these 
gods having been sent to them from Sparta, as being 


a people of the same origin *; and even in the Pelo-_ 
ponnesian war they still adhered to the cause of 


Sparta’. Of a nature wholly different were the rapid 


and transitory settlements of Dorieus the son of 
= ‘Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, which this noble ad- | 


᾿ venturer founded in Sicily and Libya; ; when, scorn- 


wy ing to > submit to a worthless brother, and confiding 


4 ‘Strabo VII. Ρ. 387. newly discovered fragments of 
τς ¥ Pausan. ID. 3.1. Jambli- Polybius confirm the partici- 
-chus Vit. Pythag το. Raoul- pation of Sparta in the coloni- 
-Rochette, II. p. 187. zation of Locri, P- 384. Mai. 
8 See book II. ch. 3. * Justin. XX. 
tMetam. XV. 15. Grates ' Thucyd. V 1 aa Raoul- 
agit ille parenti Amphitryoniade. Rochette, p. 194. derives it 
[Diodorus VII.—X. το, Exc. from Dorians, who had pre- 


Vat. p. 8. Mai. calls him an viously settled at Cape Zephy-_ 
Achean, Μύσκελλός tis ᾿Αχαιὸς rium: but even if there were — 


by τὸ γένος. See however ch. Dorians there, they must have 
3. δ. αν near the end.) been Megarians. ἀν, 
" See Pausan. ubi sup. The. 
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from our subject to explain the 
τ tradition concerning the Lace- | 
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τ ἐπὶ his own strength, he hoped to obtain by conquest 
a kingdom in a distant country”. Finally, the Lyc-— 
tians of Crete and other inhabitants of this island — 
called themselves colonists of Sparta. In all proba- 
bility many of the ancient Doric cities of this coun- 
try received fresh settlers from Lacedeemon ; which 
state, at the beginning of the Olympiads? in the time 
of Alcamenes, and even during the life of Lycurgus’, 
exercised a very considerable influence upon the in- 
ternal affairs of Crete. | 

Having taken a view of the Doric seeiewents 

without ‘ie Peloponnese, we now return to the his- 
tory of that Peninsula, which we will divide into 
two periods, namely, before and after ae Ἴθι τ 
| Pied, or the year 620 B. C. 


CHAP, VII. 


Ἂ Hi d ey of the Peloponnese from the Dorie’ invasion » till the nee ; : ae 


A0th Ole ympiad. 948—620 B.C. 


- 1. Before we begin to collect and arrange the’ oo : 

counts extant concerning the early history of the 

: Peloponnese, it will be first necessary to ascertain 
| what. are the: sources ; from which. we are to obtain 


ἘΝ many. reasons. 
* Paus. III. 2. 7. 


e 4% “Tt πος ἘΠ us too dae 


> A war with CGnosus‘i is ver ery coe 


τς demonians among the Sabines | 


and Samnites. It.is remark- 


able that, according to Silius 
~ Italicus, these Lacedemonians_ 
came from. Amycle and The- . 
rapne, the ancient settlements — 
᾿ IT must αἶδο.. 
ἐς pass over the Cretan colonies, 


of the Acheans.- 


improbable, and almost i impos- = 
sible (Paus. II. τ 
Vell. Patere. I. 4 Lacedemo- ἀν 


anit in Asia Magnesiam, had pro- τ 


bably | some account of the 


share of the Spartans i in these : ae τ 
Cretan colonies, gees w vill be ee 
τ ἐΕΗ book I. ch. 3 Bs 


ἀρ. 


ax, II. Tye 
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the. information. we appear τὰ possess respecting. the 
_ events of this period. For the epic poets, who car- 
- ried on an uninterrupted series of traditions on the 
ἫΝ events. of the fabulous: ages, and. have thus thrown 
over this dark. period some faint glimmerings which 
may in many places be condensed into a distinct and 
useful light, only touch on a few points of the period | 
whose history we are about.to examine. On the 
other hand, indeed, the art of writing was during this 
time introduced among the Greeks through their in- 
| tercourse with Asia; but that it was long before it 
came into general use, is evident from the almost 
surprising imperfection of those written documents — 
which have been preserved to us of a date anterior 
τ to the 60th Olympiad, in comparison with the great 
perfection of their art. For this reason writing was 
long regarded in Greece as a foreign craft, and letters 
were considered (for example in the Tean curses) as 
Phoenician symbols. Nevertheless, these few and 
scanty registers are the first materials for real his- 
tory and chronology now extant. As such, the [0]- 
lowing | have been made known to us from the Pelo- 
ponnese. ' ΤᾺΝ oe 
9, The Quoit of Iphitus, upon which was a | 
ὦ ‘eerfbed | in a circle the formula for proclaiming the 
" : sacred armistice of Elis, and in which Iphitus and Ly- 
a curgus were mentioned as the founders of it®. oe τ 
᾿ is no reason for doubting its genuineness, which wa 
recognised by Aristotle, and the institution which it it 


a mentioned was considered by all ancient writers as 


a a real fact δ Secondly, the list ts s of the conquerors 


- : Pausan. Leelee & accord-— = ἐλυκοῦργου bral: ANTON SYM. 
ing to. ΠῚ Plutar ch. Ly- ΦΩΝΩΣ ἱστορεῖται. μετὰ τοῦ “Tpit. 
cure: 1 εἰ : : rou τοῦ ΕΣ delay τὴν, πρώτην. ἀριθ- 





least those in the other games". 
_they were originally engraved on single pillars, and — 
_ afterwards collected under the inspection of the Hel- 
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at the Olynspie ἃ oumes brought down ‘auinterraipladi ; 
from the 2 victory of Corcebus °, which always recorded 


the conquerors in the foot race, and in later times at 
It is probable that 


lanodice *. Similar catalogues of conquerors in 
other games, besides the four great ones, were also 


τ probably not uncommon, but they were generally in- 
| scribed on separate pillars, and therefore of little use 


to the historian". The names of the conquerors at 


the Carnean games at Sparta were also registered, 


so that Hellanicus was enabled to compose from | 
them a work called Kapveovixa:. 


ο΄ γραφὴ) at Sicyon coutained a list of the priestesses of — 


Juno at Argos, and the poets and musicians of the 
games? 


But this also contained fabulous accounts ; 
for example, the invention of playing and singing on 

the harp by Amphion. Nor were the catalogues of 
the priestesses of Juno, which were probably kept — 
at Argos, altogether free from fable, as may be per-— | 
ceived from the fragments extant of Hellanicus’s 

chronological work on these priestesses, which was 


probably founded on the official catalogues ὃ. 


3. There were also at Lacedeemon public registers 


eee ~ ΘΠ in. which Plutarch found mention Lor τε τ ἐν τ 


‘The register (ἀνα- Ὁ 


3 μηθεῖσαν. τῶν ᾿ὀχύμμων θέσιν bua 
ο θεῖναι, Athen. XIV. p- 635 F. 

 * Pausan. V. 8. 3. ἐξ οὗ yap 

οὸς συνεχὲς ταῖς apes ἐπὶ ταῖς 

᾿Θλυμπίασεν éori— . 

ο΄ ᾿ γράμματα ᾿Ηλείων ἐς τοὺς ΠΣ 

“ τ τε Pausan. ν. 21. => : 


i See Aviotedenaud ap. “Gynt 


ie de Situ Syracusarum, Ῥ. i. oe 


198. 


ΟΠ Pind. Olymp. VIL. 86. Be: na 
Μεγάροισίν τ᾽ οὐχ ἕτερον ebiva . 
spados ἔ ἔχει λόγον. Comp. Boeckh | 
‘Explie. τς er es 

ae Plutarch. ide Musica, 4, 8." eee το 
ο Κ Sturz. Hellanici fragment. pe as 
Leas pe 79 sag. ed. 2. : : 

a eel Chron. P- 196 C, meso SSS, 
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daughters of Agesilaus}, ana in those of he soolieat 


times the same author discovered the Pythian oracle 
concerning Lycurgus™, the same that Herodotus re-_ 


fers to in his first. book: These doubtless con- 
_ tained the names of all the hings, and probably also 
the years of their reigns, as far back as Procles, who, 


according to a statement noticed above, died one 


- year before his brother Eurysthenes®. This fact 
could hardly have been derived from any other 
source than some national annals, though it is not 


. impossible that it was first transferred to “them from 
oral narrative; in which case however it is difficult os 
‘to understand how tradition, contrary to its general - 
character, preserved dates. It was without doubt 


from these registers that Charon of Lampsacus, be- 


fore the time of Herodotus, composed his work enti-— 


_tled “ the Prytanes, or Rulers of Lacedemon°;” in 


which he also noticed the sacred offerings and mo- © 


numents of ancient times?. With respect to the 
chronological labours of Timzeus, Polybius4 says that 
ΠΕ this writer compared the ephors with the kings of 
“ Lacedemon from the beginning, and the archons 
“at Athens and priestesses at Argos with the con- 
τος querors at the Olympic games, and noted the er- 


"" rors which the cities had made in the re gistration, 
. even when they only differed by three months.” 
a Eratosthenes and Apollodorus founded their chro- 


: 1 Ageail: τοι ᾿ 113.) is evidently a modern 
τ  Ἴῃ Colot. 17. pe 268. Aa- forgery. | 


| κεδαιμόνιοι τὸν περὶ AvKotpyov ᾿ Abov See ςς , Id. Eury S= 


χρησμὸν ἐν ταῖς παλαιοτάταις dva- thenes, according to Eusebius, 
τ γραφαῖς ἔχοντες. Concerning this reigned 42 years. } 
oracle. see. Theodoret Gree. © Suidas in Χάρων. 


Affect. 9,10. Max. Tyr. Diss, Athen, XI. Pp. 47 5 B. con- ; 


XH. 1. The oracle in (Eno- cerning the κρῤχήσεον. a nes 
maus ee ‘Prep. Ry. ae a ἢ ἼΣΗΣ τον le eee ἐς 











τ δ. ἢ, §.8. 


nology, ει before the ΓΕ upon the 
same list of the kings"; they both nearly agreed in 


ye reckoning 327 or 328 years from the expedition of 


the Heraclide to the first Olympiad (776 B.C.)s, 


which calculation would have been impossible with- 
out knowing the period which each king reigned ; 


since if this computation is made by generations, 
reckoning about three to a century, quite a different 


_ number comes out*. Lycurgus however was placed 
τς by Eratosthenes 108 years before the first: Olym- 


piad»; in which computation he certainly went on the 
authority of the Quoit of Iphitus ; which agrees with 
the statement of Apollodorus, that Homer, who ac- 

cording to this chronologist flourished 148 years be- _ 


fore the first Olympiad, was a contemporary of Ly- ἐπ 
- curgus when the latter was a young man*. | 
appears however that the name of Lycurgus was not 


It. 





preserved in any register of the kings, since in that 


case it would have been. impossibie that he showla': 


THE DORIANS. ame |: 


τ Plutarch. Lycurg. I. Diod. 
I. 5. who calls the ἀναγραφὴ of 
the kings ἃ, παράπηγμα. Euse- 
bius says that at the beginning 


of the Olympiads Lacedemonio- 

rum reges defecerunt, which er- 

- ror arose from the lists ending 
here, which had been made for | 

og ~ computing the. preceding te 

he τ χήρδο. 0 ν 
το “Apotod ap. Diod. Ὁ] sup. | 

 Eratosthenes ap. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. p. 336. ed. Colon. 


Compare Tatian. adv. Grecos, 


0, 174. Censorinus de Die Na- 
tali 21. Euseb. Scalig. p. 23. 
Cicer. de Rep. II, 10. who also_ 
followed the Χρονικὰ of Apillo- 

 dorus.. | | 

ie Dieuchidas however pro 


bably eoiputed the era sof ων 
curgus by generations (ἕκτον. 
ἀπὸ Tighe τοὺς in Plutarch. Τὰγ- 
curg. 2. Comp. Strabo X. p. 
481.), when he fixed it at 290 
years after the siege of Troy, 
1 Gr ἀπὲ x8 + 24 “(the latter 
number for the ἀκμὴ of Lycur- 
gus), ‘Clemens ubi sup. p. 328, + 
© Ap. Clem. comp. Diod. 


de Virt. et Vit. p. 547. ed ᾿ 


Vales. 


from Tatian and Clemens I. p. 


327. comp. p. 309. Pausan. ... 
ΟἿ, ὅν ας Eusebius’s quotation ὁ 
οἵ ‘Apollodorus atthe 18th year 
of Alcamenes- As incorrect, OS Cie eee 
may be seen from Plntarehs 
‘ Pye. Ἴς | ) 


The 


xP: All. Ε ἜΠΕῚ a Heyn. | " foe 
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have been called Ἦν Herodotus the ΠΗ ἢ of his 
nephew Labotas the Eurysthenide’, ’, by Simonides 
(who lived in great intimacy with king Pausanias)2 _ 
_ the son of Prytanis, and the brother of Eunomus the 
Proclide, and by others the son of Eunomus, and 
guardian of his nephew Charilaus®, a, had there ex- 
isted any genealogy of him which was sufficiently 
ace credited. Hence we must infer that these cata- _ 
τ) logues only contained the names of the kings, and 
μοῦ even of the royal guardians or protectors (πρό-, | 
δικοι), such as Lycurgus. On the other hand, the © 
variations in the enumeration of the kings are unim- _ 
ο portant, being confined to this, that in the pedigree 
of the Proclidze Herodotus’ (or his transcribers) 
leaves out the name of Soiis, which occurs in all the 
rest, and, contrary to Pausanias, changes the order 
of Eunomus and Polydectes. There must also have 
ΟΠ been registers of the names and years of the princes. 
of Corinth, and the family of the Bacchiadee, since 
no one could have had the boldness to invent them ε 


ἘΣ δὲ. Pausan. Hf. -2, 
Cro Re ἤδη VOB EX. an: 
oa : Ap. Plutarch. Lye. . 2. and 
2 compare. Schol. Plat. Baa: x. 


Ἴ ᾿ pp. 474. 21 Bekker. The latter 
- “also, according to Aristot. Po- 


“he ΤΕ 7.1: Ephorus ap. Strab. 
X. p. 482. Compare Dieuchi- 
das, Dionys. Hal. Arch. Rom. 
II. 409. calls Lycurgus the uncle 
of Ennomus, w Nou he proba- 
bly places with Herodotus (VIII. 
421.) after Polydectes. 


not long before 800 B. CT 
meus escaped the difficulty by 
supposing that there were two 
Lycurguses. 
agrees the most (Rep. Lae, ro. 


Thu-- 
-eydides I. 18. places Lycurgus. 


Xenophon dis- 


quoted by Plutarch. Lx 0. 1, τῷ, 


as he says that Lycurgus lived 


κατὰ τοὺς Ἡρακλείδας, 1. @, κατὰ 
τὴν area κάθοδον. 
OVI 237 | 

ς The dates of these are 
given, doubtless from Alexan- 


drine chronologists, by Diodo- _ 


rus fragm. 6. p. 635. where 
(with Wi esseling after Didyin us) 
30 years must be assumed from 
he return oi the Heraclide to 


the reign of Aletes, by which 


the computation comes out 
right. This has been over- 
looked by Eusebius, since he 


makes Aletes cotemporary with 


Eurysthenes. See the Arme-. 


- nian Eusebius, p. 16, Mai. 
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‘Indeed there were altogether many pedigrees, parti- 
cularly of the Heraclide; as, for example, of families — 
at Cyrene‘, and the Ptolemies es their authority 
however could not have been very great; in the lat- 
ter indeed we cannot fail to recognise the unscrupu- 7 
lous hand of Alexandrine flatterers. The ancient 
chronicles (γράμματα ἀρχαῖα) of Elis, which Pausanias — 
τς gaw, appear to have contained complete pedigrees 
from Oxylus. down to Iphitus‘; although the de- 
oe scendants of the former were not kings. The father 
of Iphitus was there stated to have been also named 
Iphitus, in contradiction to the common account &. 

4, None of these registers appear to have con- 


tained any thing beyond the names of conquerors at | 
_ the games (which have seldom any reference to his- _ 
tory), and princes with the years of their reigns. If 


any thing more was noted down, it was perhaps — 
here and there an oracle, as those belonging to the | 
history of Sparta in Herodotus ἃ, which were with- _ 


out doubt brought by the Pythians to Sparta in a 


writing at a very early period. To these may be 
perhaps added some ancient rhetras'; under which 
term the ancient Dorians included all political docu- 
ments, laws, and treaties. The most ancient instance 


- th of the last kind i is the treaty between the Eleans and ‘ 


: the inhabitants of Herza, discovered by sir William hes 


oe ‘Gell’, ke the writing of which is 80 ey rude, a 


mon πον he was the’ son : 
of Praxonides. 


a See ἐπ, Ῥ. 145. note‘. 
9 Aiginetica, p. 62. Comp. 


In | Eusebius ae 





i Theocri itus XVIT. 27. 


t As may vey be inferred 


from V. 4.3. 


EW 4 In: an ‘inscription ᾿ 
| af Olympia (Brunck. Anal. II. 
Ὃν 193.) he was called the son. 
ὌΠ of #f Hemon:; according to cots ες 


Boissonade 


vol. XX. p. 289. 


(Hierony m.) should be written, 


Iphitus Prazonidis vel Aimonis f 


1.66, μι. 
οἶ Concerning his word. cee - 
Classical Jour nal, Ἴ 


ἘΠ Pag Tose Ne, I, 
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as to prove that they were little practised in that art- 


when it was engraved. It is however very doubt- 


ful how the Spartan Rhetras of Lycurgus were 


drawn up. By some it has been supposed that 


they were originally composed in metre, in order 
to be chaunted by the youth of Sparta‘; but this 


is contradicted by the certain testimony! thes Ter- 
pander of Antissa, whom the Spartans so highly es- 
-teemed, was the first who set these laws to music 
(ἐμελοποίησε), and first gave them a metrical and 
poetical form; and Terpander did not live till after 


the 26th Olympiad, or 672 B.C." But the Rhetra, : 


which Plutarch has preserved as the genuine consti- 


tutional formula, bears a truly archaic character, | 


since it contains a command of the Pythian Apollo 
to the lawgiver in the infinitive mood, and does not 


_ fall into verse. I do not perceive why it might not 


oe have been written, as well as the cotemporaneous 
inscription on the Quoit of Iphitus, and the ancient 
oracles cited by Herodotus; at least we cannot in 


a any other way account for the preservation | of the 
2 words. — The original. Rhetras however were very 
few, and formed merely the nucleus of a system of 
laws, more as a help to the memory than as a per- 


fect code; hence the ancients could with propriety 
say, that Zaleucus was the first who committed laws 
to writing®. The three Rhetras, which were pre- 
served besides the former one, were merely certain 
general formulas, and by no means explicit laws; 


they had the form of an pola as having proceeded 


by Wo if Proleg. Hes ἢ For the date of Terpander, 


kKE.g. 
mer. Ds. 07." τ 868 book IV. ch. 6. ἡ. ἃ . note, 
ΟΥ̓ Clem. Alexand. Strom. ὄπ Seymnus_ ue Vv. 313. 


Ep. 308, * | ‘Strabo vi Ρ. 259. 
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from the Pythian god °, but were written entirely i in 
prose’. Next in the list of public monuments come 
the ὅροι, or landmarks of territory. It is well known 
_ that we are in possession of such records of a later_ 
period, belonging to the sacred territory of the Py- 
thian Apollo (in which earlier surveys of the Am- 
phictyonic Elieromnemons, and ancient inscriptions — 
on boundary-stones are appealed to), belonging to 
Cretan towns, and likewise to Samos and Priene, in 
which the inhabitants of Priene cite ancient records, 
preserved from the time of Bias in the temple of Mi- 
nerva’. Historical works were also composed from 
these memorials". Now there must also have been 
records of this kind in the Peloponnese, although the 
᾿ς inscriptions, by which the Messenians wished to 
_ prove to the Romans their original boundary to- — 

wards Laconia, were evidently not made till after 


1δδ 


their reestablishment by Epaminondas ὅ. 


“9 Plutarch. Lyc. 13. whose 
words should be thus under- 
stood: “* Lycurgus did not enact 
‘any written laws, but merely 
** sanctioned existing customs.” 
The pyrpa however were evi- 


dently not mere ἔθη, but ora- 


cular dicta, expressed in defi- 


‘nite words, | which had been | 


7 preserved from ancient times. 


Plutarch. Agesil. 26. calls them 
AL: εὐλο μόναι: τρεῖς ῥῆτραι,. δα 
also de Esu Carn. IL. 1. ὁ θεῖος. 

 Auxodpyos ἐν TAIS TPISI ῥήτραις: 


᾿ consequently this was in a cer- 
tain degree a fixed number. 
One of these very regulations 

was μὴ χρῆσθαι νόμοις ἐγγράφοις. 
τς ΡΒ Phatarch: : 
19. αἱ ῥῆτραι, & ὧν ἐκόσμησε τὴν 


Λακεδαιμονίων πολιτείαν Λυκοῦργος, — 
ἐδόθησαν αὐτῷ ΚΑΤΑΛΟΓΆΔΗΝ,. 


ὡρόγραφοι, i Ἵ 


de Pyth. Orac. — 


| 4 The Delphian Inscription τ 
in Cyriacus Ὁ. xxviii, τ. 1.7. 


Dodwell Classical Tour, vol. I. 
p. 510. (Boeckh Corp. In- 
script. n. i711). The Cretan 
in Chishull Ant. Asiat. p. 135, 
The Samian and Prienian in 
Chandler Inscript. p. 1. 38. 1, 
2, 3. Marm. Oxon. p. 25. 

_' T agree with Creuzer His- 


tor. “Ant. ‘Fragm. p. 122, that | 
it is unnecessary always to alter 


writers — concerning ὅροι into 
The above Samian inscriptions — 
expr essly_ refer to historical 


works; and are we then to 
alter in Herodian p.7. (where ὁ 
see the passages: quoted), ands τ 
in εν 20. ἐν Σαμίων ὅροις ἢ Ὶ es 
2 Monumenta saxis seulpta et eee 
ereprisco,TacitusAnnal. 7.44. 


“8. chronologists. ἢ 
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5. These documents ae we were in possession of 
them, would afford a valuable foundation for an ac- 
count of the three centuries before regular history 
begins ; ; but merely an outline, which would require 
to be filled up from other sources. This might 
partly be done from the writings of the Lyric poets, 
3 who. flourished at that time, as Eumelus, Thaletas, 
| Tyrteus, Aleman, and -Terpander *; ts which writers — 


had frequent intercourse with the Spartans, and in- 


| ' troduced. the events of the time into their poetry to 
ee much greater degree than the epic, poets. And 

in fact we find in the fragments of Tyrtaus and 
Aleman much of what we chiefly wish to know, viz. 
a lively representation of the feelings and manners 
of the period. The next source of information is. 
oral tradition, which, though erring continually with 
regard to names and numbers, yet always relates 
someting essential: and finally the political insti- 
tutions continuing to exist in later times, which had 
their origin in this pericd. 


| These, and no other than these, can have been» ee 
: ae ; the means employed by the authors who wrote on 
2 the affairs of Laconia, i in the century when history 


= was. approaching to. maturity, such as Hellania us; 





~ Charon, and Herodotus ; ; and either directly or ing 
directly must have afforded materials to those who 





tre ated οἵ the times of Lycurgus during the later” ΠΣ 


age of Greek learning. But how little do we re- | 
—cognise the ancient simplicity and liveliness which | 
characterise all the genuine remains of that time, ἴῃ 
the historical style of Ephorn and Hermippus, and 


ΐ q mention ΤΟ ἘΝ in this. on account of his ᾧ dopa προσόδιων. 
place, as being a Lyric poet in for the Alessenian ee Ha io | 
the modern sense of the ial Delos, Pausan. Iv. ae 
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their followers". — The object of as writers was 
i to assimilate, as much as possible, the notions of 
. | antiquity to those of their own time, and to attempt | 
ΟΠ in some way or other to represent every deed as — 
a proceeding from such motives as would have ace 
tuated their own cotemporaries. They have with 
a. truly unsparing hand rubbed off the venerable — 


rust of ancient tradition, and, totally mistaking the 


most powerful springs of | action then prevalent, 
moulded all events of which any records had been 

ae --preserved into a connected form more suited to a 

Ἔ modern history. It is almost impossible to describe 

with what unlucky zeal Plutarch, where Lycurgus| 

only embodied in laws the political feelings of his 

race and nation, ascribes to that legislator . plans: 

and views generally unsatisfactory, , and often abso- 

lutely childish. J, ee ΕΣ Sh | 

6. If now we apply the method above stated to er 

the history of Lycurgus, we shall find that we have . 

absolutely no account whatever of him as an indivi- " 

ο dual character. Tradition very properly represents 

him as intimately connected with the -temple of 
ἀν Ὁ, Delphi (by which the Dorians, and especially the 
ae οὐ state. of Sparta, were at that time entirely led), and 
“ἈΠῈ Crete, the earliest civilized state of the Doric 
SS paee.” This connexion | was generally represented 

under the form of a journey to both places; his — 

~ tomb was also shewn both at Cirrha and at Perga- — 
mia in Crete. It was. easy” to imagine that. the. 
᾿ reforms of Lycurgus were - violently opposed, and 






eo : τὴ ge ἃ hep). ἀχε μόθετῶν, "He must the names of the twenty assist 


however have either invented ants and friends of pe hesie eee 


himself, or adopted the inven-| Plutarch. Hye. 5: 
tions of others, if ey ἀρ, 
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produced tumults and disturbances*. But the story 
of Alcander putting out one of Lycurgus’s eyes 
(probably a popular tale) is founded on a false ex- 


planation of the title of Pallas Optiletis’. It was in- 


deed an ancient tradition that he was guardian (πρό- 


δικος) of a Spartan king; but the common report of | 


this being Charilaus* is not quite certain, as we 
have seen above; and in order to account for both 
his travels and regency, he was reported to have 
abdicated the latter in order to avoid suspicion®. 


Af we set aside all fictions of this description, which 


; have almost the spirit of a moral tale, like the oe 


᾿ ropedia of Xenophon, there remains very little tra-_ 


ditional lore. Of his legislation we will treat here- 
— after >. : 


just discussed°; I mean the share that he had in 


" founding the sacred armistice and games at Olym-_ 

᾿ς pia, which event was without doubt the commence- _ 
ment of a more tranquil state of affairs in the Pelo- 
ee ponnese. ᾿ ΟἸγευχριβ,. as the representative of the ᾿ 

ΒΒ οχῖς race, Iphitus, of the Altolians and Eleans, — 


| Cleosthenes4, the son of Cleonicus of Pisa, the city 





4%. It is very singular that historians should have: ; 
ἐπὶ ᾿πρθπείοποι so little of the action of Lycurgus, γῆ] 
comes next in importance to that which has been | 


χα Plutarch. Lyc. 31. and 11. 

-Y See book II. ch. 10. §. 2 

“ He was. anciently cele- 
brated for his mildness. Plu- 
tarch in the Life of Lycurgus, 


and de Adul. 16. On the other — 


hand, Heraclides Ponticus 2. 
καὶ τὸν Χάριλλον (SAPIAAON) 
τυραννικῶς ἄρχοντα μετέστησε. 

ἃ Plutarch. Lye. 

Ὁ Book III. ch.1. The names 
of Hunomus- as the father and 


of Eucosmus as ‘the son of Ly. rn 
curgus (Pausan. III. 16.5.) be- | 
long to the class pointed ao 


above, Ρ. 72. note ἢ 
¢ Only Plutarch. Lycurg. 23. 


and Heraclid. Pont. 2. καὶ xo Ὁ 
᾿ νὸν ἀγαθὸν τὰς sevens (the | 
Pythian are probably meant) 
κατέστησε. The account of Her- — 


mippus is ev idently, in aoe at 
least, invented. Ὁ 


a. This Cleosthenes ‘i is πάθῃ... 6 








οὐ (ἐκεχειρία)... 


᾿ς Ὧ6Β6. 
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to which the ἘΠῚ of Olympia properly belong ed, 
and which had not then lost the management of it, 
in conjunction perhaps with several others, drew up | 
the fundamental law of the Peloponnesian armistice | 
This contained two heads. — First, that 


the whole territory of the Eleans (who acted as 


masters of the games, after the expulsion of the Ὁ 


'Pisatans, every year with more exclusive. power) 
should. remain for ever free fr om , hostile inroads 
and ravages, insomuch that even ar med troops were 
only to be allowed a passage on condition of first 
laying down their arms*; secondly, that during the 
time of the festival a cessation of arms should also 


: be proclaimed throughout the rest of the Pelopon- ee 


the individual states in the computation of time, 


ΕΝ and as the Eleans alone were acquainted with the 


exact time at which the quadriennial festival came 
round, and perhaps also in order to make the in- 


junction of the god more impressive, the Eleans al- τὸ 


ways sent feciales round to the different states, 


© heralds of the season, the Elean truce-bearers 


ates (σπονδοφόροι) of Jupiter';” these persons proclaimed 
the armistice of Olympia (Ολυμπιακαὶ σπονδαὶ) first 


᾿ - to their own countrymen, and then to the other Pe- 
ΠῚ loponnesians ss after which time no army was to ine: 


But, since there was little agreement among a) 


wars vade_ another's 


_terr itory®. Γ᾽ 


Se ‘tioned. in “ Phlegon allanus: : 
ΚΕ: ἘΠ ΤΣ Meurs. Opera, vol. VII. 

p, 128. and Schol. Plat. pees | 

i Ve ps: 246, 7. Bekker... 
oa, Svyxepnpa “Ἑλλήνων ἱερὰν Kal 
plic. Ῥ. 494. Schneider Lexi- 
con in v. et. ad Xen, Hell. Tv, 
able existence of the Eleans in| as 


early times a ee Bios ; : ‘Birab). ie 8 : The determination of this a a 


ο΄ ἀπόρθητον εἶναι λείαν, Polyb. 
_ IV. 73. who calls the peace- 


The fine which was to ΕΠ ae 


ὙΠ. Ῥ. 367. Diod. Excerpt. ιν 
.}. 547. Wessel., where very 
absurd motives are attributed ae 
to the Lacedemonians. | 


'Isthm. IT. 23. Boeckh Ex . 


ee 
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have been: said, by the Spartans in. “the ‘Beloponns: oo 
sian ‘war for having sent. out soldiers. after this. pe- ᾿ 
ee riod was two minas. for each hoplite, the very sum | 
which by the 8 greement of the Peloponnesians was Ὁ ᾿ 
required | for ΤῸΝ ransom of prisoners of war he 
~ whence it is evident that the transgressors of the : 
ΠῚ, truce. were considered - as becoming slaves of the | 
Be god, and were to be ransomed. again Bratt him. The. ΠΥ 
τι : decree was pronounced. by the tribunal of the temple ΠΣ ᾿ 
oe abs Elis, according to the» «Olympian lawi.” The 
on : fine was divided between the -Eleans and. he trea- oe 
oS ΒΥ. at the temple of Olympia. To this temple also | ᾿ 
were paid all penalties. incurred by the infraction of 
treaties *; nay sometimes whole cities were bound 
to pay a fixed tribute every year to the god). — 


_ By these and similar laws was the armistice pro- 


tected, which doubtless was not intended merely to — 
secure the celebration of the games from disturb- 


ance, but also’to effect a peaceable meeting of the 


_ Peloponnesians, and thus to give occasion for the 
settling of disputes, and the conclusion of alliances. _ 
It is certain that. even in the Peloponnesian war τ 
τ public business was transacted at this. assembly ™. ἽΝ 
- But one. chief. effect. of the Olympian festival ap- 

pears to have been the production of a more friendly a 
τ connexion between the Aftolian and Doric races. 
μ᾿ This fact appears, to be established by the tradition 


time was τ πὲ ambigu- oat RK As in the Ww ell- eave. Bae 
ous. See Thuc. V. 49. émay-_ nes between the Eleans, and 


γέλλειν is the proper word for ᾿ Hereans, αἱ δὲ μὰ συνέαν, τά- 


the announcement. Σ νος λαντόν Κ' apyt Ῥὼ ἀποτίνοιαν τῷ : i 


a Herod. ν I. 79- see also ν. Δὲ ia 
γ 7. Γαδ δι ς 
“. oe 40. τ τ _ Paue ie τ Thue. πὶ 8. Te 
an. Ve Bae VE3s 3 | » © fe 
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that Iphitus introduéed the worship of H ercules- a a : : ' ᾿ ae 
ube ΓΕΒ». which therefore had previously been peculiar ὁ τε 
ο΄ to the Dorians". Apollo, the Dorie god, was also _ 


7 at this time regarded as the protector of the sacred — 


- armistice of Olympia, as we shall see hereafter®, Ὁ 





8: We now proceed immediately to. the Messe. a 


᾿ nian wars, since it is hardly possible tofind one in- 
᾿ dependent event between the commencement of them ἜΝ 


~~ and the time of Iphitus. — These however are really 
~ historical, ince we have in Tyrtaeus a nearly co- 


ἜΣ temporaneous account of the first, and one actually 


80 of the second. The fragments and accounts re- — 


taining of his poems are our principal guides for 
: obtaining a correct knowledge of these transactions. 
a And in ‘these alone many circumstances appear in 
Dee quite. a ‘different light from that in which they are: ee 
represented in the romance of Pausanias. In the _ 
latter the Spartans only are the aggressors, the =| 
- Messenians: only the subjects of attack; but, if we _ eee 





one ~ listen to ‘Tyrtzeus, the former also had to fight: for ἀρ ον 


τ their own country P. ‘But, since even the ancients a 


possessed few remains of Tyrtzeus, and as neatly all 


i ie the historical part of his poems appears to have 
ao come down to us, whence did Pausanias derive his — 
a copious narrative, and the details with which he | 








_ has adorned it? Was it from ancient epic poets? a 
me Ve et of these there is. nowhere any mention: and The oo os 
oo general a historical event, if it could not be put. into. ᾿ 
an entirely fabulous shape, like the stories of the 
: | nei and foundation of many. ‘colonies, day. altoge- ee 


2  Babaa, Vv. de : Ὁ ; “nies ee ‘authenticity of a So 
Ὁ Book il. ch. 3: ee 2. Ἧ πον ἐδ, preserved. in mee ᾿ = ' ᾿ : εἰ ce 
ΟΡ Frank Callinus, p I 153 dee 7 gus, but without, any. reason. ope wae 


SOL T.- 








a 162 ee: 
ae ᾿ ther giihout ‘the! provine 


Ἐν them. | 








BOOK oe 


Cf ce ὁ 18 easly: postep. It ie a 
τ indeed. possible. that in the N aupactia, which are oes 
᾿ referred. to for the fabulou history of Messeniat, 


some historical. notices may have occasionally oc. 


 eurred, perhaps: too in the works of Cinethon and _ 
᾿ Eumelus: but the ancients, who disliked the labour 


ee LOE compiling a history { from scattered fragments, pro- oe 
ee bably gave themselves very little trouble to discover oe 
= On the other hand, there existed a series of = | 
ae if traditional legends, whose character announces their ae τ cee 
ee high antiquity 5 thus, that. of the Messenians, that πε 
τ Aristomenes had thrice offered a hecatomphonion, er oy 
᾿ sacrifice. for a hundred enemies slain in battle’; ι ἢ 

is doubtfuls — 


whether or no of human victims | 
A share in this sacrifice was also performed by © 


᾿ a Theoclus, who is called an Elean, because he be- Ὁ 
Ἷ longed to a family of the Iamide, which, as it ap-— a 





oe pears, was settled in Messenia; but this clan, though : 


 seattered about in different places, yet always re- 


es tained their rights at Olympia‘. 


Ls = --racter may also be perceived | in the. legend οἵ 
 Aristomenes thrice incurring © the danger of death. ee 


aes On the first of these occasions, when: thrown into a 


aes the Ceadas, he was preserved by a fox, the symbol οι 


Ἐπ of Messenias on the second, whilst his guards were ᾿ 


oe 4 a Paussn. I. 
wo Platarch Roma: 2 26, ‘Syn- 
pos. Qu. LV τοῦ: Sept. Sap. 


‘Aristomene Gortynensi et Thea- 


The same cha~ 


“guod ane est a ae ΤΑΙ 


‘clo Hieo, sicut Sosicrates δορὶ “ 


οΟὐομνῖν, 16.. Polyzen. it: "31. 2. 
τ Plin. H.N. XI γο. Ὁ "᾿ 


8 See Fulgentius i in Staveren 
| “Mythograph. Latin. p. 770. St 
quis enim centuin hostes interfe-. 


᾿ cisset, Marti ae. homine sacrifi- 
} insula 





bit. Apollodorus ἢ Porphyr. 
de Abstin, IT. pe 
(comp. ‘Meursius, ἍΜ. eo. 
IE. 14.) says that the Lacede- es 
monians also had sapeificed a Ἵ εἶ 
“man to Mars. | oe 
ἣν t Pans. iv. 1 


en, | 


396. a 





Lae 





oe | CH. τ as 9. 
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‘Asleep, he. timed. to the: fire and ἈΠ in ‘two the. προς 


cords that bound his limbs", a story more certainly 


pe ᾿ ποι τς 
vate Que Tonditions: of this: ἘΠῚ ‘were probebly « circu- ἘΣ 


we ; By ea 90, ‘Valer. 


; derived from tradition than this love-adventure which . 





supplies its place in Pausanias; the third time how- . τς 


τ ever that he fell into the hands of his enemies, they _ 


 eut open his breast, and ΤΟ 18,6: a heey heart. ὅν hone 


τ lating in different forms. among the victorious Lace- Ὁ 


a deemoniansy, amongst the refugee Messenians i in Italy = 


and N aupactus, the subject Messenians who remain- 


ed in the country, and the other Peloponnesians, τ 


when they were recalled into existence by the re- 


establishment of the Messenian. state by Epaminon- Sree 


- "lotient, on the advice of an oracle, hung up as” ee 
trophy the shield of Aristomenes2, the device of ἬΝ 


τς which was a spread eagle*: and when Epaminon- Ὁ 


- Even’ before. the battle of Leuctra, the πον ΡΝ a 


a das recalled the Messenian fugitives. from Italy, Si- ce 


De τ ον, and even. from Libya, and had erected thet, ae 
coe : ται, humerous Helots and people collected from: va- of ᾿ ie ᾿ ᾿ a 
ae ᾿ Tous quarters; into a new state”, Ar istomenes was 5. ὌΠ ἢ 


αι and relates pe the 
‘Spartans were much encou- 


a : Polen. ΤΙ. 31. ΓΝ Plin. 
Maxim. 1.» 





oC ᾿ἐχξ;»: oe 
es ot Stephanie Bye τ πον μεν 
ee Herodotus, Rhianus, and Plu- 
ions tareb. ; 
does not mention the subject. 
What Stephanus says is taken — 
from ‘Plutarch de 
a -Maled. Beeps 201. where how- | 
ever | for. φησὶν αὐτὸς. should 
τοὶ probably: be written Φασὶν ᾿ 3 
ΟΥ̓͂Σ Isoerates ‘(Arehidan. τι. ἐπ 


Herodotus, | : 


ἢ 


τ τ τς τ ‘gonnects - the Messenian war 1 
τ μὲ with the assassination of ΕΟ νοῦ. ᾿ 


“however, ᾿ 


Herodot.. 











᾿ raged by the oracle: the nar- 
_rative evidently had not at 
this time received. the formin 
which it was afterwards repre ὃ 
sented. Yet he mentions the a Dae) 
‘twenty ‘years’ siege (on fhe oe ee 
authority of Tyrtzus), ὃ. 66. a 
‘2 See: Antip. Sidon. VEL oe 
7 161. ἜΝ 


“Anthol. Palat, 
a -Pausan. . 











τι ίδιῳ Ve 





Ῥ: 155° comp. Log ates a ae ς : ΕΣ 
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expecially ἜΝ before the εἰμεν, of the city’. 


In this manner the ancient traditions were enabled ΟἿ 
᾿ to gain a new footing, and to be developed i in a con-. 
nected form. - Several writers. now seized upon a 


_ subject which had begun to excite so great interest, 


: : of whom Rhianus the. poet. and ‘Myron the prose-_ 


writer are known to us“. M yron. gave an account 


ae the first Messenian war down to the death of. 

| Aristodemus ; : but, in the opinion of Pausanias, tke 

ἐς terly regardless whether or no he related falsehood 

and incredibilities ; thus, in the teeth of all tradi- | 
᾿ tion, he introduced Aristomenes, the hero of the se- 














cond war, into the first ; and he wrote with anevi- a 


dent bias against Sparta’. Rhianus, however, a na- 

tive of Benna in Crete, celebrated the actions of 

τς Aristomenes, in the second war, from the battle 
oe Near: the Great Trench (Μεγάλη Τάφρος), until the 
end of the war, as Homer had done those of Achil- — 


: les; 3 and although Pausanias has disproved some of 


ie his statements of particular facts from Tyrteeus', 
be yet he has frequently followed him, and especially τὶ 
ΣΤῊ the poetical | embellishments of his narratives. Hes: 
1}: never mentions any historians, such as Ephorus, | 
a ‘Theopompus, Antiochus, or Callisthenes*. Rhianus, 
however, though he might not have exclusively _ 
adopted the Messenian account’, yet, as far as we, ᾿ 


¢ Pausan. IV. 2 7. 4. XV. 66. is means him. among 


d Also Eschylus of Alexan- the ἔνιοι. Boivin and We essel- Ὁ 
dria wrote Messeniaca, nen ing endeavour in vain to Te- ee Ὁ 


XH. p. 599 B.S τ concile the contradiotions..¢ 
¢ See Athen. XIV. Ρ. B57 TV ea 


_D. Diodorus probably follows 8 Cea Rhianus see Ξ ce 
him, since he represents Cleon- Jacobs in the Tnadex Auctorum ee 


nis in the first war and Aris- to the Anthology. 


tomenes. as fighting together, 7 See Strabo. ¥ ΠῚ. Ῥ. 365. ὮΝ ΠΕ 
ie x. Ῥ. τ. 857.9 Wessel. In eae Es J. it was a / Messenian oe 





ig phictyons. 


Me IVE τόραν 





2 on ὃ. 9. 


can judge from. Pausanias, 
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fancy, and mixed up many cineuriistaness and usages | 


. of later times with the ancient tradition *, 


It is not 


therefore our intention either to divert: the reader 


account which Myron followed 


 (Pausan. IV. 6. 2.), that Aris- 


ο΄ tomenes killed the king Theo-. 

_ pompus (contrary to Tyrteus, - 

as may be seen from ‘Plutarch 
τον Agidvar). 

1: I will now 7H peat out some 


instances of modern fiction in 
the narrative of Pausanias. 
The account of Polychares and 
Euzphnes supposes a greater 


_ power in the Areopagus than — 
_ it ever possessed: nor did the. 
| ‘quarrel come at all within the 


province of the Argive Am- 


authorities. 
men must have been intro- 
duced by Rhianus from his 


own country ; it is certain that 


there were no mercenaries at 
50 early a period. How could 
_ the Corinthians have gone 
ΠΣ Laconia without passing 
᾿ς through an enemy's country, 


and who would have allowed 
τ them a free passage? The. 
mae ‘flight of the initiated to Eleu-_ 
sis is contrary to all. ‘proba- 
Te os - bility: and this © the more, _ 
: eS in the. second | war they | 


were quiet spectator s, Pausan. 





ys eonuary. to the” account Hof 


ἐχρῶντο. αν. 
trary to Θέ εν (Vio £12): 
_ Many events are attributed to. 


Besides Pausanias, | 
see Diodorus Excerpt. p. 547, 
_ who generally follows the same 
The Cretan bow-. 


IV. 


“Yet we are told 
the sacred torchbearers (δᾳδοῦ- 
τος χο fought at Athens in mili- _ 
oe tary array. The disposition of”: 

“se the light- armed troops | in’ se- 

Le ee -parate. bodies’ (IV. 7. 2.) 18 





Tyrteus and to ancient usage, τῷ 


compare IV. 8. 4. Οἱ Meoon- 


LoL δρόμῳ ἐς τὸς “Λακεδαιμονίους ε 
I.) is con- 


very improbable causes, e. g- 
that they left the fortified ci- 
ties (IV. 9. 1.) from want. of 
money. There is absolutely — 
no reason given for the sub- 


jection of Messenia. That the 
Argives came in a. private ca- 
‘pacity, and not at the com-_ | 


mand of {86 state, 
from Herodot. VI. 92.. 


appears — 
The. 


oracle in IV. 9. 2. in iambic ~ 


verses is of a late date, but 


nevertheless more ancient than 
_ the corresponding one in hex- 
~ameters preserved by Eusebius eens 
Prep. Ev. V. 27. p. 130. ed. 


oe το verse in Pausan. 
» ἀλλ᾽ ἀπάτῃ μὲν ἔχει. 
γαῖαν ᾿Μεσδηνίδά λαὸς, refers to 


the fraud of Cr esphontes. at 
the original division. 


In the 


oracle in Pausan. IV. τὸ. 3. 


δα, Eusebius ubi sup. ‘should — | 
be written, 


ἢ yep. Άρης, κείνων. 


᾿εὐήρεα. τείχη. ‘Kat τειχέων. OTe oh τος 
φάνωμα πικροὺς οἰκήτορας. ἕξει. ee a 
Whence these oracles WBE ποτοῦ ς 
derived does not appear: nor — 





is it easy to decide concer ing 


‘the date of such short pieces, 

(The above oracle isdifferent- τ δ 
ly, and perhaps more correctly, fo 
as emcnded by. poneok od. Pie: eee re 


᾿ ly, 














gave ‘the reins to his ὰ 
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with a ἘΠῚ ΕΣ ἜΒΗ αὶ ‘of these fetions.: at the | 

expense of truth, or fatigue him by a detailed criti- 

τ οθ of them, but merely to lay before him the chief 
ee circumstances, as they. are known with: historical: 


| ΟΣ δ go a 
10. The fir st war is distinctly stated by mTyrtzeus 


ere 6 have lasted nineteen years, and in the twentieth _ 
the: enemy left their country, and fled from. the — 


mountain: Ithome!. The same authority also gives 


᾿ the time which elapsed. between the first and second 
wars, viz. that the grandfathers: were engaged ins 


‘the first, the grandchildren in the second™. The _ : 


date of the first war is fixed by Polychares, who is 


es ‘stated to have been the author of it?, having been 
_ conqueror in the race at the 4th Olympiad® (764 | 
 B.C.)3 and it agrees well with this date that Eu- 


3 


ἘΠῚ melus, who was contemporary with Archias the 
eae founder of Syracuse (in the 5th Olympiad), com-_ 
cae posed a poem for free Messenia. Pausanias places _ 
the commencement (we know not on what grounds) — | 
hoe Sat Olymp. 9. 2. (748. B.C.) the termination nineteen — 
scyears later, Olymp. 14. 1. (724 B. C.): The interval 
between the two wars. he states (though on what : 
τ authority we know not, and contr rary to Tyrteus) 
to have been thirty-nine years; so that the se- τ 
‘cond would have lasted from Olymp. 23. 4. to ὁ ὁὃϑΘΟ. 
Olymp. 28. 1. (or from 685 to 668 B. Ὁ. Ἴ: We τῶ 


1 See the Fragments as ar τα The same. date is in ne” 
ranged by Fr ank Ci allinus, P- Parian Marble Ep. 34. But a 
| 168.  Pausanias IV. 45. “proves; 2° 


m-Ap.. Strab. VIL p : gous only from Tyr teeus that Rhianus 


ἢ By Pausanias ες Diode- was Incorrect in calling Leo- 


ee nus de-Virt. et Vit. p. 849: __tychides a contemporary rot fo 

ἢ ἃ Pausan. IV. 4. 4. second war; consequently the | 
% Justin, TL. 8: says Γ ‘numbers: cannot have much _ 
| years: ae τ ἀρ ϑεέριν Ponsaniaa had how- ereaiey 


ae ᾿ ἣν ' 
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shall however: find: hereafter that the date of this 

war was probably later by several years. 
know from Tyrtzeus the name of the Spartan king. 
who completed the ‘subjugation of Messenia, viz. 
: Theopompus*. Now with respect to the origin οἴ. 





We also” x 


_ this war, it may be first traced in. the increase. of coe a 
‘ power, which Sparta, before the beginning of the : ae 
7 Olympiads, owed. to the exertions of its. king Tale 


clus, this prince having succeeded in. ‘subduing the 


ΠΝ neighbouring city of Amyclee, and in reducing se-— 


on Sparta‘. 


δ Echeiz, and Tragis. 


_veral other Achzean towns to a state of dependance 
Indeed if we correctly understand an 
insulated notice", Taleclus razed the town of N edon, 

on the frontiers of Messenia and Laconia‘, and 


- transplanted its inhabitants to the towns of Poeessa, =. 


tween the Dorians at Sparta and those at Stenycla- 





rus. The temple of Diana Limnatis’, the possession 


Hence arose border wars. με, 


_ of which was disputed between the two nations ; ohh: 
᾿ (though its. festival was common to both), afforded, iy, Sage 


‘ever various means of judg- ἣν 
ing: e.g. after the expulsion Olymp. 12. 1. or 732 B.C, 


she date of ‘Eusebius / τ᾿ 


ἐὼν MRR 


fore 
ταν Be Ὁ). τόπος (Gn Leocrat. 
τ Ὁ. 185.) 500, Isocrates (Archi- _ 
dam. 9.) only 300 (and yet he ὁ 
“gives so early a date to. eis 3 
- subjection), Plutarch. (Reg. A- v 
τς pophth. p. 126.) 230 years be- — 
ye oS Sore. ehe death of Leonidas, 
ge πε 8: πὶ B. Ο, ΟΥ̓ Olen we 








ge and: subjugation of the inha-_ 
_ bitants no Messenian occurred 


in. wer ᾿᾿Ολυμπιονῖκαι,, Pausan. 


their 


: Different writers — 
ee ‘however vary remarkably. Di-. 5 
τ τὶ narchus (in Demosth. p. 99. oe 
a9.) places the ‘subjection οἵ. 
oS the: Messenians 400 years be- 
restoration (370 











The beginning of the second 3 


-“Messenian war is placed by 


Eusebius at Olymp. 35.3. (638 ὁ 


7 C. ), and ἘΠ: at Olyinp. ag 


3. (636.-B. C2). 


8 βαλε, ἙΝ, 6:. 2. (comp. | 


Frank Callinus, pp- “172, 190. 
who proposes Tlorvddpo Withee: 00506 

out any yew ἢν see poles ee 
"Bee above, che x § 12, 13. τ 11 


" Strabo VILL. p. 360. 


-* In the time of Augustus. Cen os 
The name 000. 
Nedon was only preserved in oe 
chat of ’ bya D Νεδόυσάι: πε nn lla cn ese 


was in -Messenia. 


viv. Ae 
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as may be discovered Gon the romance oe Pause- : 


| nias’, the immediate ground for the war. For even — 
‘in the reign of Tiberius the ‘Lacedzemonians: sup- | 


i ported their claim to this temple by ancient annals 
and oracles *; while. the Messenians, on the other 
hand, brought forward the document already quot- 


| ed, according to. which this temple, together with. 
the whole territory of Dentheleatis, in which it was” 
; situated, belonged to them. Dissensions in Messe- 
nia must. shave hastened the breaking out of the 
oe war, | since it is certain that Hyamia, one of. the five 
ws provinces ‘of Messenia, was given by the ‘Spartans. 
to the Androclide, a branch of the family of the 
Aypytide>. The history of the first war contains: 
_ traces of a lofty and sublime poetical tradition: e.g. 
that Aristodemus, though ready to appease the 
wrath of the gods by the blood of his own daugh- 
 ter®, yet was unable. to effect his purpose; that the 
| ‘damsel was put to death in vain; and upon this, 
recognising the will of the gods that. Messenia 
should fall, and being terrified by portentous omens, 
oe he slaughtered himself. upon the tomb of his mur- "1 
τς ἀοιθα child¢, The war seems to have been con- _ 
ee fined chiefly to the vicinity of Ithome, which strong- 
ae hold, ‘situated in the midst of the country, com- 1.0 
a manded. both the plain of Stenyclarus and that of 
| the Pamisus. The reduction of this fortres ss neces τ 


3 “Biialo. ve pe 257. “has “above, ch. 81 8.5.8, 


nearly the same account BS 
that of the Lacedemonians in — 
Pausanias ; and so also Hera-_ 
clides Ponticus, and Justin III. Aes 
8 Annalium memoria vatum- 
: gue carminibus, Tacit. Annal. . 


IV. 45: 


| 5 Pausan. Ἵν, 34.2. See | 


ete Se Probably t eranlidon: had pre- ",'»᾿; 

served some report ofa sacri- | 

fice to Diana Orthia. (Iphige- τὸ 

nia), concerning w Hie “sée.- oe 

book I. τὸς Ὁ τ 

ae ee ‘Plutarch also. mentions. the. bee τς 
same Crate de. Superstic.. : oe i 











Ὁ ὁ eee ΗΕ ΙΒ DORTANS, σῦς 16 ες 


| sarily entailed the subjugation of the whole country, ἘΠ 


ve and. many of the Messenians began to emigrate. | 
With this ‘event the Doric colony of Rhegium is 


connected. Heraclides of Pontus® merely relates, 
- that some Messenians (who happened to. be at this 


_ time at Macistus in Triphylia, in consequence of the | 


violation of some Spartan virgins) united themselves τῇ 


to the Chaleidian founders of this town (who had aes 


been sent out from Delphi). He probably means 
those Messenians who wished to make a reparation _ 

for the violation of the Spartan virgins in the 
temple of Diana Limnatis, and were in consequence 
expelled by their own countrymen’. But, accor ding : 
to Pausanias$, even this. body of M essenians | re- 


ceived the district of Hyamia; and the Messenians os ᾿ 


oo did ‘not migrate to Rhegium until after the taking 2: 


of Ithome under Alcidamidas, and again after {16 . 
second Messenian war under Gorgus and Manticlus, __ 


: son of Theoclus, one of the Iamideeh, Anaxilas the ᾿ 


ἜΤΗ tyrant (who lived after Olymp. 7 0.) afterwards de . τ 


rived his family from the Messenians', who'consti- 6 


tuted in general the first uae | of the, town . of | 


eee Rhegiun, 


The establishment - Tar entum is, as is well 


a, Ὡς : known, connected with the history of the first Mes-_ 
τ. senian war; : but it is wrapped. up. in such unintelli- | 


: gs worshipped at. ‘Messana, — 
a Pausan. IV ον TV 26. ἢ 


wee 


Es a Εἰς fables (etter ὑυθερ᾽ perhaps to < an i ignorance β Ως 


e ‘Bragm. 2 ας De SO Gig abi αὐὶ τ 


; “(Pausan, Vv. 4. ‘Strabo vi. gini considered the Messeni- ὁ 
᾿ Ῥ' 287: προς 818 of. Naupactus. as. kinsmef,. τ 
RAY, Ta 5: 23. 3. a Π Pausan. IV. 26. Wemay pass 


‘» Hence Hercules Manticlus - over the often corrected error 







| las 
ee ‘See # paricalanly Thue} 


of Pausanias concerning Anaxi- ᾿ τ : a se 
(last. by. Jacobs Amaithea L- : τς =. 
Ῥ. 99. where © Bentley, is 5 for ᾿ς ae τ 
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" of Lncodentontan’ institutions); that all + we can learn i 
from them ‘is, that Tarentum » was at that time : 


oo founded from. Sparta! 


A Ina fragment of προ we find: some very | 
: distinct traces of the condition of the subject Messe- 
nians after the first war, which will be separately 
considered hereafter. The second war clearly broke 
out in the north-eastern part of the country, on. the 
_ frontier towards Arcadia (Aipytis), where the an- 
dent. towns. of Andania and Cichalia were situated. 
In all probability this tract of country had never 


- been subjug gated by the Spartans. Aristomenes, the 


hero of this war, was born at Andania™, from | 
which town he harassed the Spartans by ae 
inroads and attacks. In his first march he advanced 
as far as the plain of Stenyclarus; but after the 


ae victory at the Boar’s Grave he returned to Andania. | 


But this attempt of the Messenians to recover their 
- independence became of serious importance by the 
share which the greater part of the states in the 
᾿ς Reloponnttee took in it. For Strabo", quoting Tyr- ᾿ 





ee νοι τ ‘should be sisenved ᾿ 
Se, that Dionysius Perieg. 376. 


mentions Amycleans as colo- 


nists in Tarentum, which is 


probably not a mere. poetical 
embellishment. 


AySavia.—ée ταύτης "Apt 


ropes eyévero, Steph. Byz. - 
The words οὕτω γὰρ καὶ ἡ Meo- 

σήνη ᾿Ανδανία ἐκαλεῖτο, ἢ ἣν οἰκίσαι — 
φασί τινας τῶν μετὰ ᾿Κρεσφόντου ᾿ 
καὶ οὕτω καλέσαι, &e. contain 


twvo errors; comp. Pausan. IV. 
20, 
τ The whole of the ‘follow: 


ing passage is evidently taken 


from ‘Tyrteus. Vl. p. 462. 


τὴν μὲν πρώτην κατακτ. φησὶ Tup- 


ταῖος--- γενέσθαι. τὴν δὲ δευτέραν, 


καθ᾽ ἣν ἑλόμενοι. συμμάχους Ἢλεί. | 


ovs καὶ ᾿Αργείους [καὶ ᾿Αρκάδας | 


— addendum] καὶ Πισάτας ἀπέστη- ΘΟ 
σαν, ᾿Αρκάδων μὲν ᾿Αριστοκράτην 


τὸν ᾿Ορχομενοῦ βασιλέα͵ παρεχο- 
μένων στρατηγὸν, 


is stated by Strabo, p. 3 558, CO. 


that at the ἐσχάτη. κἀτολυσις roy 
Μεσσηνίων the Eleans. assisted 
the Spartans. Theymustthere- _ 
fore have espoused the cause _ 
of the latter out of hatred to-. 


wards Pisa. That Spart ta re- 


jected the claims of Pantaleon 
to the ἀγωνοθεσία after the seh eee 
| Coad 15. also nplied: ae 


“Πισατῶν δὲ 
Πανταλέοντα τὸν ᾿ομφολίωνος." de 
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tzeus, states, that the! Bleans,. Argives, Arcadians, | 
and Pisatans® assisted the Messenians in this strug- 
gle. The Pisatans were led by Pantaleon. the son 
οὗ Omphalion, who celebrated the 34th Olympiad 7 
in the place of the Eleans? ; ; which fact enables us 
accurately to fix the time (644 B.C.) At the head 


_ of the Arcadians was Aristocrates, whom Pausanias ᾿ 


calls a ‘Trapezuntian, the son of Hicetas, and men-. 
_ tions his tr eachery at the battle near the Ditch (Té- 
pos), on the subsequent discovery of which the Ar- 


ae cadians. deprived his family of the sovereignty of 


- Arcadia, The same account is also given’ by Cal- 
listhenes', and both writers quote the inscription on 
a pillar erected near the mountain-altar of J upiter Ἷ 
_ Lyceus in memory of the traitor’s detection. Now 


we know from good authority’ that Aristocrates 
was in fact king only of Orchomenus in Arcadia’, 


and also over a great part of Arcadia. 


| τ the article of Phavorinus in vy. 
οΑὐγείας, p. 134. viz. that “ the 


siding with Messenia, and 
Αὐτοῦ gate. AE tO, the Eleans, who 3 
pees, εὐ took their ρα." | 


oe also the Sicyonians. 7 


of which his family was so far from losing the so- 
| vereignty, that his son Aristodamus ruled over it, 


Ἢ Aristocrates" appears to have been about 680—640 ᾿ 
B. C. ἃ ἷ ; 
follows : 


eS πάντως ὁ χρόνος εὗρε δίκην ἀξ ing βασιλῆι, 
“κε Lacedemoniansdeprived the εὗρε δὲ Μεσσήνη σὺν Δι) σὸν προδότην. | 


τ ae Pisatans of this. privilege for. 
bey τς ᾿Φρ): ie 


5 See Aiginetica, p Ῥ 68. 


ay According - ‘to -Pansanias oh 


‘The date of τ 


ῥηιδίως. χαλεπὸν δὲ eae δὰ ἄνδρ᾽ beri ᾿ 


Ὑκχρῖρε Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ," καὶ σάω. ᾿Αριαδίων, ΕΝ 


Which city was still. ‘go- ee 
: yemed by kings in the Pelo-— ea. 


“P Pausans VEO 22. 2.000: 
9 Plutarch de sera Num, Vind. 


3 5 2. p. 216, agrees: with Pausa- ὁ 
τ Mias, ‘and states that the war 
Tasted. for. more than, twenty 


years. 9 | 


Oe ape Polyb. ἢ IV, 33.2. The 
a ᾿ words of the insceipaon, are 8 ᾿ 












το ponnesian war, Plutarch Paral- pee 
~ Tel. 32. p. 430. ee 
ἃ See the ‘pinealogy of the ἘΠῊΝ 
᾿Οτοβοπιεπίαα, Epidaurian, and oo 
Corinthian princes | below, ch. hee 


8.§. 3. note. 


* The battle. ay Μεγάλῃ, a cae = : a 
Pe περὶ iad σα: Τὴν ες οι 


i sae “HISTORY | oF 2 “BOOK be 
| The’ ‘Uiedeemonians were ‘ther efore in 1 this war 
Ἂ ἜΝ pressed by an. enemy of superior force, a fact 

alluded to by Tyrtzeus. — 

2 sisted. by the Corinthians’, perhaps. by the Leprea- 

tans’, and even by some ships of the Samians*; 


but chiefly by Tyrtzeus of Aphidne, whom an ab- 


Meanwhile Sparta was as- _ 


surd and distorted fable has turned into— a lame αὐ 


| “Athenian schoolmaster. The fact of Sparta seeking 3 
OE warlike minstrel in Aphidne, may be accounted ὦ 


for. from its ancient connexions with this borough 


in Attica, which is said to have been in the hands’ 
οὗ the Dioscuri. — Whether or not Aphidnz at that 
time belong ed. to Attica, and was subject to Athens, 

is a question we shall leave undecided; but there 
does not seem to be any reason for inferring with 
_ Strabo, from the passage of Tyrtzeus itself, that the 
ΟΠ whole tradition was false, and that Tyrtzus was a_ 


ee —— by birth®, though he doubtless be- 


Ce Messenians, was also mention- 
ed: by ‘Tyrteus ; but the ac-— 


2.) however agree well with this. 


533. Pagan: IV. 6. 1. 17. 
ἃ Herod. ΤΠ, 47. -That: the 


in which Aristocrates is sup- 
posed to have betrayed the 


7 dicated a statue of Jupiter, . 
count which he gave of it. 
quite differs from: that j in Pau- 


- lympia, with the inscription in 
--sanias, viz. that the Spartans 


Lacedzmonians, at. the. begin- oo 
ning of the second war, de-— 


twelve feet in height, ‘at ο- : 


Pausan. V. 24. 1. is merely ἃ 


were intentionally posted in 
front of a trench that they 
might not be able to run 
away. Eustratius ad Aristot. 


Eth. Nic. ΠῚ. 8. 5. fol. 46. καὶ 


οἱ πρὸ τῶν τάφρων καὶ τῶν τοιού- 
τῶν παρατάττοντες. τοῦτο περὶ Δα- 
- τοιαύτην. 
yap τινα μάχην, ὅτε πρὸς. Mecy- 5 
vious, ἐμαχέσαντο, ἐπολέμουν, ἊΣ 


κεδαιμονίαν λέγοι ἄν" 


Tupratos μνημονεύει, ὁ 
» According to. Pausanias. τ 
* Pausan. I ἵν. Ts 4. “What 


he says in TV: ee aes 


καὶ. 





ranged ee 18. 


does ποῖ 


conjecture of the ἐξηγηταί, “τ. 
δ The passage of Strabo 1 eee 

should be* ατ-- 5. 

“ Tyrteus Says 

on that the second conquest of 

* Messenia took place, ἡνίκα 

“ φησὶν αὐτὸς στρατηγῆσαι τὸν 


VIII. p. 362. 


eee τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις, καὶ 
‘yap εἶναί φησιν ἐκεῖθεν ἐν τῇ 
* ἐλεγείᾳ ἣν ἐπιγράφουσιν. Εὖνο- 
© μίαν". Αὐτὸς yup “Κρονίων 
"νῆσον ἀφικόμεθα. | Ὥστε ἢ ταῦτα. 





᾿ δι “ ἈΚΥΡΟΤΡΟΝ, τὰ ἐλεγεῖα. (for 2) 
‘some MSS, 


“ ἠκύρωται τὰ ἐλ, 








on. 7, § 1:90 “THE | DORIANS., 
came so by. adoption: It j is to be reg pretted that we 
have very little information concerning the war car- 
ried on by Sparta with the rest of the Peloponne- _ 
sians °; - but the Messenians at a later period with. 
drew from Andania towards Hira, which is a moun- 
᾿ tain-fort tress on the Neda, the border-stream towards : 
Arcadia, near the sea-coast. When obliged to retire — 
from this. strong hold, they were received first by 
the Arcadians, their ancient and faithful allies (who, ah 
according to the tradition, gave them their daugh- 
ters in marriage); afterwards the exiles sought an 
asylum with their kinsmen at Rhegium. Asisees ᾿ 
menes himself (if he was not put to death by the 





Spartans) is said to have died at Rhodes, in the ᾿ 
house of the noble family of the Eratide®. | 
219) Besides the possession of Messenia, nothing © 


τ εὐνὸ HKYPOTAIONTA), ἢ Be-. 
“ λοχόρῳ ἀπιστητέον καὶ Ἰζαλλι- 
Γν σθένει καὶ ἄλλοις πλείοσιν εἰ- 


ἐς ποῦσιν ἐξ ᾿Αθηνῶν καὶ ᾿Αφιδνῶν. 


oe are Comp. page 54. 
τ, 4, But there is nothing sur- 


coe prising in Tyrteus, who “lived 


τς among the Dorians, speaking 
of the. whole nation in the first 


oe "person. plural, without men- 

eS tioning his own. different. ori- 

os ete in the same manner Tyr- — 

 teus: says of the ‘Spartan nas 

eee tion as of a whole, “Μεσσήνην : ται 

=: ᾿Φιγχάλεια,. τὴν μὲν. ἀνήγετ᾽ ἄκοιτιν 
“enh 'κραναὴν μιὰς viz, Tha- oe 

TYR. ΕΝ ᾿ : ᾿ ; πὰ 

τ Β This cir cumstance 9 wasnar- ὁ ὁ 

‘rated. by Rhianus in the anh, | 


na εἴλομεν. εὐρύχορον, Pausan. AV 


6, 2, Compare the verses of | 
a Mimnermus in Strab. XIV. p. 

634. The Laconian town of 

ov -Aphidne, from which the Leu- ; 

τ cppide are. supposed to have — 

~ come, has probably arisen from | 

‘some misunderstanding (Steph. 

nes SS Byg. i¥.). Archimbrotus also, — 

τ τὰ ‘the father of Ἰγεθας, (ὼς Ἂ 








which Atabyrum, ἃ 
Rhodes, was τὰ πμομρδ, Steph. 
Byz. nv. "AT aap ow 


in v.), looks like an etymolo- 
gical invention ; ᾿Αρχίμβροτος, 
“the ruler of men,’ 
_ © Concerning a 
Spartans by the Argives, ‘see > 
below, §. 13. | 
β eaten ap. Polyb. IV. 
33. Aristomenes, according 
to rs IV. 24, married his 
sister and daughters to persons 


at on Lepreum, and He- 


This 3 


is alluded to in a 


θὰ from the fifth book οὗ 


Rhianus in Steph. Byz. in Ve 


(probably πιο. last) book, 
town in 


a defeat of the fo) 


ὅς reigns of Echestratus and Kurypon*. 


a “HISTORY oF “ROOK τοῦ 
| employed. against Argos, each town was contiennad | 
[0 pay a fine of 500 talents?. These penalties could 


not have been imposed by Argos. as asingle town, 


| but i in the name of. a confederacy, which was weak- 
ened and injured by this act. We find that the 
Eleans could impose similar penalties in the name 
of the Olympian J upiter’, But the very case here 
adduced shews how refractory was the conduct of — 
the members of this alliance with regard to the 
measures taken by the chief confederate. fn 
14. To this internal discord were added the con- 
a ‘timual disputes with Lacedemon. Herodotus states, 
that in ancient times (i. e. about the 50th Olympiad, 
or 580 B.C.) the whole western coast of the Pelo- 
ponnese, as far as Malea (comprising the towns of 
-Prasiz, Cyphanta, Epidaurus Limera, and. Epide- 
lium), together with Cythera, and the other islands, 
belonged to the Argives'. According to the account 
of Pausanias the territory of Cynuria, a valley be- 
_ tween two ranges of mountains, on the frontiers of | 


Laconia and Argos, inhabited by a native Pelopon- oe 
᾿ nesian race, had been. from. early times a ‘perpetual — EA 


| ‘subject . of contention between the two states. 
: Lacedeemonians ‘had subdued. this district in the 


The @ 5° 


Duri ing the τ“ ᾿ 


| reigns of Labotas and Prytanis the — ans ας 


P Herod. VI. 92 sqq- 


αὶ Concerning these Amphic- — 


tyons, see 5.5. Croix Governe- 


mens fédératifs anciens, Ὁ. 100. 
treats the sub-_ 


who however. 
ject with his usual careless- 
ness, and for instance, in 
Fourmont’s inscription, found 
at Platanistus near Argos, καὶ 
ayavobernoavra πρωτὸν Πυθίων 


μέτα TO AVPATOCRL αὐτὸν TO δικαίον : 


TT. 2 


Ἡ νας τη ἡραίων, supose, tint ae : 


these Amphictyons are meant. 


-Boeckh Corp. Inscript. ἢν τι. : τ 5 


ef. n..1124. Maffei in Mura- ~ 


tori, πότ. 


ry ehauid not now vente 


to make such positive asser- | 


tions as those made in " ᾿ 


Jaginetica, P Shab: Ἢ 
πὰς ΤΠ Στ: 





































_ affections of their Periceci in Cynuria: as however _ 
we know not by what authority this statement. is 
supported, we shall allow it to rest on its own — 
“Inerits. In the reign of Charilaus the Lacedemo- τι 
- nians wasted the territory of Argos’. ‘His son. 





τ expelled by Eratus, the Argive king, from their 
town"; and fled to their allies in Laconia: from 
whom thoy obtained, after the end of the first Mes- 
senian war, a maritime district, where they built a 
new Asine, and for a long time preserved their na- 


oo ancient religious: worship: of. their. eee, the: Ἢ ἰ 
ΠῚ habitants of Hermione’. | 


aes family of Temenus, the power of which had indeed _ 
a since: the time of -Medon, the son of Ceisus, been | 
ΟἿ much diminished, but. yet remained in existence for 





1ons ‘thai 3 ii 







Prep. Ev. p. 133. ‘Steph. comp. - Theopompus ap. 
tote SE a6. δ TEDL gy Be Ive is 373° Seles eee eet 
ae BEV ge a TV 9g, δ: 2588 the mom 







Sipe ta dotus, Hermione and Asinie- 
a πρὸς : Kapdapirg “τῇ Agee 


: 4 Aigoeia, PP ὅλη eee 
VOL. : πρός Ps 
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: plained. of an ‘attempt of the Argives to alienate the 


τς eandor made an alliance with the ‘Dryopians : of ee 
τ Asine against. Argos. Accordingly this ‘people were 


tional manners*, as well as their connexion with 186... 





97 5:5. clearer point in the eave and Polopion oe 

a nesian history is the reign of Pheidon. The ac- 

counts Fespecting: this prince having been collected . 

ooo sad examined in another work, it is merely neces- Ὁ 

see : i sary to repeat the result”. | Pheidon the Argive, the 2 i ᾿ 
ee - son: of Aristodamidas, was descended from the royal ae 


a long ti ne. 7 ‘Pheidon broke through | the restric: | 
mited his: pone, and. hence, contrary SO 


‘aus. ΠΙ. 2, 2. BL ἢ τὸς τ πίοι then probably. was the 6 
: a ἘΠῚ, Fe 3. and hence cee nearest. place οἵ. importance, gee a 
haps Ginomaus ap. Euseb. belonged to. the. oe Bk Ss 


* Thus, according to ‘Hero- nius OLIV.p.13 ees p- : ; ᾿ Ἂς 
᾿ 89,&c. Boeckh Inscript-n. 1193. oe 


173 


ἴηι STORY OF 
however to the ancient usage of. the ta was sailed oo 
a tyrant. ‘His views were at first directed towards oe 


| making the independent towns of Argolis dependent i 
“upon Argos. He undertook a war against Corinth, _ 
which he afterwards succeeded in reducing. Τὴ 81. 
probability Epidaurus, and certainly gina, be-- 

longed to him; none of the other towns in the © 
neighbourhood were able to withstand the bold and 7 
determined conqueror’. The finishing stroke of his 
: achievements was manifestly the celebration of 6 
᾿ Olympic games, over which he, as descendant οὗ 
Hercules. (the. first conqueror at Olympia), after — 

having 
presided; in conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Pisa, the ancient town of Pelops, which at this — 
time, and many centuries after this time, had not _ 

relinquished its claims to the management of the 
᾿ς festival. This circumstance also enables us to fix | 
with certainty the period of his reign, since, in the 
lean ee the 8th a was marked @ as 


BOVE 


abolished the A®tolian-Elean Hellanodice, ᾿ coo 


ner. 


eee With ἐς ἴο ‘he’ doe a 
- yainion of his brother in Μα- 
-eedonia, the relation of this 
_ narrative to that in Herodotus - 
& VOT 137. ‘appears to me to 





ἢ be as follows. ‘Both. describe 


Ἵ the | same event ; but the latter 
‘is the rude. native tradition - 


‘of Macedon, formed among a 
people which had few histori- 
cal memorials; the former is 


derived from an Argive tradi- 
tion, and, though as well as — 
the other not purely histo-— 


rical, is yet connected toge- 


ther in a more probable man- 
“Κάρανος is perhaps only — 
another form of Koipavos; see 


Pp. 1453. 


Hedvohiie’™: in αἰ ῥρουγοῖ 


ost. p. 70.), is the most un- 
founded. Whether Isocrates_ 
(ad Philipp. p. 88 D.) was ac-_ 


-quainted with the tradition con- _ 


cerning Caranus, or followed 


the account of Herodotus, doac tc) 


not appear. There is also a 
discrepancy in the account of 
Constant. Porphyr. Them. I. 
Bee ‘Appendix Tr ὃν 


1s mes 


account of Euripides, that wy a 
chelaus, the son of Temenus, 
took the city of ge in Ma- 
cedonia, whither he had come 

as ἃ goatherd in great distress 6 
(Hyginus Fab. 219. ‘Dio Chrys- 





οι nga ΄. 6. 15. 


throw.» | 


 rinthian) and Aigina. | 
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having been πεν, by: him (747 Β. ω Βα it ᾿ τοι 


was. this usurpation that united the Eleans and. La- ᾿ 


cedzemonians against him, and thus caused his over- 


| While the undertakings of Pheidon thus — 
' remained without benefit to his successors, by the 
~ voice of posterity he has been denounced as the 
most rapacious of tyrants in Greece; but had he 

succeeded in establishing a permanent state of af- Ὁ 
: fairs, he would have received equal. honours with | 
᾿ Lycurgus. Yet, notwithstanding his failure, some 
of his institutions have come down to posterity, 
which adorn his memory. He is known to have 


equalized all weights: and measures in the Pelopon- ‘a 


nese, which before his time were different. in each : : 
state; he was also the first who coined money. 





Do Was enabled to undertake both with the ξεως suc ae cee 





cess, since the only two commercial towns at that time . aks : = 


belonging to the Peloponnese lay in his dominions, — ou 


viz. Corinth: (whence he is sometimes called a Co- — τ 


According to the most 86: τ 


curate accounts he first stamped silver-money? dynes 
Aigina (where at that time metal forges doubtless " 


; existed), and, after having circulated these, he con- 


 secrated the ancient and then useless bars of metal 
τ (ὁβελίσκοι). to Juno of Argos, where they were eX-_ 


ee hibited in later times to strangers°— 





Many of 


ge the most ancient drachmas of ‘Egina, with the de- 


oe ᾿ vice. of a tortoise, perhaps belong to this period, 5 ee 


“ ‘a since the Greek coins, struck before the Peloponne- oe τον 


Ὁ ΠΣ gtieticns Ὁ . 57. of Ade 


in Asia. In the Eymolagieum 


riod, and gold » was first caine SRG 





‘donde: p. 199. 
© And onk ly silver Got τό τε 


τ ἄλλο. καὶ τὸ ἀργυροῦν, as. Strabo: 
was “not 


= coined ‘alt a much later La 


says), since copper 


Gudianum, p. $409. a 
stated inaccurately. fot Phido ee 
2 reduced the measures. Pr 


Na 


i Ὲ, is: baad 


᾿ Peloponnesian war. 


sian war, appear to idiots a progress ‘of many cen- 

turies in the art of stamping money. Those how- ᾿ 
ever. which we have are sufficient to shew that the 
same standard was prevalent thr oughout the Pe- 
loponnese’, a difference in weight, measure, and 
standard not. having been introduced till after the 


‘This again was a second time 


᾿ abolished by the Acheean lenges. and an ‘eqhhality oe ee a 
_ Measures restored®. ter 
16. After the fall of Pheidon the old dispute with | 


: : Latedaemion still continued’. In the 15th Olympiad 


a (720. B. C. ) the war concerning the frontier territory Bens gt 
of Cynuria broke out afresh®; the Argives now | 
maintained it for some time, a secured the pos- τὸ 
session of this district chiefly by the victory at SU es 
 Hysiee in Olymp. 27. 4. 669 B.C.) And they kept > 
it until the time of Croesus (Olymp. 58.), when they’ 8) 
ae lost. it by the famous battle of the 300, in which Ἐς, 


i: Othryadas, thoug oh faint with his wounds, erected. | 
; the trophy of victory for: ΤΡ, ks 8 βίον ihe. 





| ae 1297. 


4 ἜΝ book Ill. ὁ. το. ὃ, 12. 


re ἡ The ancient Macedonian coins — | 
were struck. τ τ να τΣ to. the i 
᾿ = same standard. | 


ΤΟ © Polyb. The 37. ‘10. 


.£ See in general Flan, Ee 

: BM ist. ad Arg. 35. Ὁ. 407. 

to’ Eusebius — 
- Pausanias” 


-8 According 
ed. Pont. 
places _ τὸν περὶ τῆς Θυρεάτιδος 


ο΄ ἀγῶνα, at the end of the reign 
οἵ. Theopompus, at the same; 


 Solinus c. 13. at the seven- 
teenth year of Romulus. 


—} Otherwise Herodotus could ; 
not have said of the Cynu- 


‘Tans, ἐκδεδωρίευνται ὑπό τε “Ap- 
γείων ἀρχόμενοι καὶ τοῦ χρόνου. 


: oe cur ae Ῥ. 47- 


ἰ Pausan. ce 24. 8. 


-* Tn addition to the cee = a 
ine Ὁ ABpinetice ubi. sup. see the 
ee Epigrams of Simonides ΝΠ. ς᾽ 

33 of Dioscorides VIE. 43... 
‘Damagetus 432. Nicander 526. τ 
- Cheremon 420, Getulieus 244.000 0 
in the Palatine Anthology. AGe τοῦ οὐ ρος 
cording to Isocrates Archid. Do ::: 
136 Ὁ. 300 Spartans destroyed =, 


all the Argives. It is a remark- 
able continuation of the legend, 


that Perilaus,the sonofAlcenor, ἜΣ 


who went away too soon (He- — 


rod. I. $2 .)}» ἃ conqueror at the — τς 
-Nemean games, slew Othrya- Ὁ 
ΤΙ. 20. 6.—-The oo ee 


das, Pausan. 7 
“offerings of the Argives for the 


: - Βαμα, of ΠΡ as wells as τ τ 








πε 


᾿ Jupiter. 
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more fabulous, since it was celebrated by sacred 
songs at the Gymnopeedia!. 
tent as was the territory ™, for which so much blood 
was shed, yet its possession decided which should 
be the leading power in the Peloponnese. 
not till after this had taken place that Cleomenes, in. 


Inconsiderable in ex. — 


‘It was | 


whose reign the boundary of Lacedemon ran near ὁ 


the little river Erasinus, was s enabled to attack An re 
: gos with success. - : | 
The power of Argos in the 1 neighbourhood of ΤᾺ 
city was very insecure and fluctuating. Towards 
the end of the second Messenian war Argos had 
conquered the neighbouring town of Nauplia; the — 


᾿ς Lacedemonians gave Methone in Messenia to the πον 
expelled inhabitants". The temple of Nemea, inthe 


- mountains towards Corinth, was, from its situation, ὦ ὙΠ 


the property of the independent Doric town Cleonz ; os 
the Argives took it from them before Olymp. 53.1. 
᾽ν 568 B. Cc. ° and henceforth celebrated the games of 


The Argives: however again lost it; and 


some time before the 80th Olympiad the “Cleo: > a 
neans again regulated the festival”, a privilege ᾿ 


which som Pe obably did not long retain. It is baad . : 





en those. of the Tegeatans ὧν a. 
victory over ‘Sparta, at Delphi 
oo {Pausan. X. Ὁ. 
from the dates of the artificers, 
have been made 
ο΄ zooth Olympiad (380 B. Cy. 
1 Hence their institution (ac- _ 
εὐ ΤΣ cording to. Eusebius, Olymp. 2 
ane yas, 678 B.C.) is derived — 


Ὶ ΕΣ that. event, See Athen, Ἢ Olymp. 51. errs 
ORV, ἐν 63x. Ruhnken δὰ comp. bri ‘Dissert. ᾿Ἄροη. πο 
Tim. p. 54. Hesychius in Θυ- “Be 51. 


το τ ρεατικοὶ ᾿ πρλ ας: Apostolius γι... 
ee ὧι πῶ, Manto, me 


3, 6.), cannot, 


‘before - the 


of Sparta, I 2. p. 511. 


™[ucianIcaromenipp.c.18. 

calls Cynuria, taking indeed a ὃ. 
 bird’s-eye view, a χωρίον car 
οὐδὲν φακοῦ. Αἰγυπτίου — πλατύτε- one ae ud 
poy, “ποῦ wider than a bean.” ὁ ὁ 
= n Pausan. IV. τ τς W. 35: ee π 


NS. 


0 According to ‘Eusebius in ᾿ "κε" 
ed. Ῥομίασ. 


ΜΟῚ ‘As Dissen has chewn,, ad es 
Pind. Nem. HY. p. bt a ee ἢ 


ο now about to enter, 


mee “HISTORY OF 
that about: 580 B.C. the town of ἰδές, between 
Argos and Sicyon, which had anciently carried on 
wars with the latter city, was rendered subject to” 
the former, from which circumstance the Periceci οὖ 

Argos obtained the general : name of Orneatins ; to. 
which class the Cynurians also belonged before the 

battle of Thyrea4. 
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But these events properly be- ee ae 





long to the period, on the history of which we are ὁ ὁ 


| and which we will desig gnate : 
“it general a as the time is the ta tyrants. 


CHAP. Vit. 





The tyrants of Sicyon, Coal. Megara, and other states ; ae | 


and the policy of Sparta towards them. 
τ Ἵν The subject of this chapter may be best ex- 
| καθορᾷ in the words of Thucydides": “ The ty- 
“yants of Athens, and of the rest of Greece, of 


“ which many states had been governed by tyrants : ΠΡ 
ΠΣ pages the ee were, with, the exception of cag 





᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 4 From this IT have explained 
be ‘Herod. VII. 73. in my Zgi- 
τ netica, Ῥ- 47> where however 
the σύνοικοι. after the Persian 


war are not different from the 
a former Periceci.. 
aa 18. οἵ τε Ῥαθηναίων: τύ- 


be pavyot καὶ of ἐκ τῆς ἄλλης Ἕλλαδος. 
ἐπὶ πολὺ Kal πρὶν τυραννευθείσης — 
“οἱ πλεῖστοι καὶ τελευταῖοι, πλὴν 
rey ἐν Σικελίᾳ, ὑπὸ ᾿Λακεδαιμονίων ἦ 


κατελύθησαν" ἡ γὰρ Λακεδαίμων---- 


᾿ἀτυράννευτος ἦν---καὶ δ αὐτὸ dv- 
νάμενοι καὶ τὰ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις πό- 


ect καθίστασαν, and compare I. 


76, ὑμεῖς 9}, ὦ aca) 


the Spartans, 


«duce tyrannies.” 
ἐκ παλαίτατου καὶ εὐνομήθη καὶ ἀεὶ 


τὰς ἐν τῇ TicNomevibto φόχωι ἐπὶ ᾿ 


“τὸ ὑμῖν ὠφέλιμον καταστησάμενοι 
ἐξηγεῖσθε. and I. 122. See αἷδὸ 
Herodotus V. 92. 1. ἄπειροι rue 
ράννων. καὶ φυλάσσοντες, δεινότατα ὦ 

᾿ τοῦτο ἐν τῇ Σπάρτῃ μὴ γενέσθα, 
Sosicles the Corinthian says to 

* Heaven and 


‘* earth will be changed, before 
τ you abolish free governments 
4 ᾿(ἰσοκρατίαι) i in- order to intro- 


Dionys. Halicarn. Lys. 30. p. 
523. The Syracusans also. 
overthrew many tyrants, before | 


they had one of their ὅπ; τ oe 
Aristot. Polit. vz. 8. 18. | 


See also — τ 
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ςς those in Sicily, ἢ in wok instances, and: especially't in 


is later times, overthrown by the Lacedemonians, oa 


ἐς whose. ‘state was never under a despotic govern~— | 


i “ὁ ment, and who having become powerful through 
é the early establishment of their own constitution, 


“were enabled to arrange to their own liking the 


ἐξ governments of other states.” It is a ‘remarkable Ὁ ᾿ 
circumstance in the history of Greece, that at the — ᾿ | 

a same period of time tyrants every where obtained 1π|6.:. 
ΠΝ _-supre eme authority i in Doric, Ionic, and Aolic cities ; 


a proof that, although these nations were derived 
from different races, the same stage in the progress 
of social life was every where attended with the 
same phenomena. Those states alone in which the 


: features of the Doric character were most. strongly Ἵν 


- marked, viz. Sparta and Argos, resisted this influ- ee 
ence; and we shall in general find that it was by ao 


- subversion of the Dorian principles that the tyrants — 


1% obtained their power. This will be made evident bye ᾿ 


τς ἃ, consideration of the arbitr ary monarchies | in θὲ θοῦ 


ας states of the Peloponnese. 


. The inhabitants of Stcvon appear in “ancient τ 


: ae to have been distinguished from other Dorians- 


ee by. a certain lively and excitable temper ament, and ΤῊΣ : 


ane) ace disposition which they had at an early period eo 
ee transferred to their fabulous hero Adrastus, whose 7 
ee tongue was softly persuasive ’.” This very dispo- τ 

2 sition however, under the actual ‘state of circum- 
> gtances, opened the way to tyranny. Inthis instance 
ef Sicyon, as in many others, the tyrant was the ~2 0. 


leader of the lower classes, who were opposed. to the — nae 
aristocracy. ‘lt: was in 1 this character that Ortha- ee 


ws ο ἀγρίως Prag. 3. ἘΣ, .8. . Gaisford. 
oN Ae He Ee 





| ᾿ goras. came forward, ‘yrho; not. wane : of an τ anole oe 
Ἄ family, was called by the nobles a cook ¢. - But, ποῦς, ᾿ 
ἊΣ withstanding its low origin, the family of this per- 
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son maintained the supremacy for a longer period. a 


than any other, according to Aristotle? ἃ for a | 
tury, as they did not maltreat the citizens, and upon — 


acens) τ 


the whole respected the laws; their succession is Or- ig nee 
- thagoras, Andreas, Myron, Aristonymus, and Cleis- erates 


--thenes*, of whom however the second and fourth 
never ascended the throne, or only reigned for a | 
: short time. Myron was conqueror at Olympia in 
the chariot-race in the 33d Olympiad (648 B.C.), 
and afterwards built a treasury, in which two apart- _ 





-ments were inlaid with Tartessian brass, and adorned ΤΩ 


ὙΠ} Doric and Ionic columns’. Both the archi- | 
-tectural orders employed in this building, and the 


Tartessian brass, which the Phoceeans had then ἘΔ 1 
brought to Greece in large quantities from the hos- 


᾿ ᾿ pitable king Arganthonius 2, attest the intercourse of | 


Myron with the Asiatics; we shall presently see - 





pe ᾿ Ao Polit, V.9. 21. 


that this same correspondence was of considerable _ τυ 
ae importance for the measures of other tyrants. ᾿ΟἸείε: ὁ 960 0.0. 





 thenes appears to have employed violence in obtain- 
τ the. sovereignty * which he held. undisturbed, 


| ὃ ‘TLibanios 3 in Sever. a IIT. : 
. 251. Reisk. | Nov. Coll. 


p. 11. Mai, it appears 


14. Seript. Vet. 
vol. II. 








oot of Diodorus’ VIX. ae ar 


x The series. is not hawever 


quite certain, as Herodotus VI. 
126. only goes down as far as 
Aristotle © merely = 


Andreas. 
says, Ὀρθαγόρου παῖδες καὶ αὐτὸς 


sera Num. Vind. 7 (see Wyt- 


that Andreas and. Orthagoras 1: 


are probably the same person : 


for Andreas is stated also to 
have been a cook, by. whom bee 

‘the dynasty was first το ες τ 
᾿ρϑθαγόρας, and Plutarch. de: _ 


Y Pausan. VI. 19. 2, II. 8. 


| ἃ, where for Τιυρρῶν a Mv- ᾿ 

| tenbach., p. 44). ᾿Ορθαγόρας καὶ — | 
μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον. οἱ περὶ Μύρωνα καὶ 
Ἐλεισθένην.: From the new Ex ; 


pov. 


* Aristot, oo vz To, 3+ 


2 Herod. I. 163. and others, coe 
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oe partly by creating telror. through his military ΕΣ σ᾿ Pe 
and exploits in arms, and partly by gaining the 
support of. the people by the introduction of some 


> democratic elements into the constitution. With re- i? 


1 gard to the latter measure, the singular. alterations 
which he made in the tribes of Sicyon will be ex- τ 





plained hereafter’, We will here only remark that’ <0." : 


᾿ς Cleisthenes himself belonged to the subject: trib, 
_ which was not of Doric origin ; and while he en- 


᾿ deavoured to raise the latter, at the same time he 
sought to depress, and even to dishonour the Doric 
tribes, so that he entirely destroyed and reversed the 
whole state of things which had previously existed. 


For this reason Cleisthenes was at enmity with Ar- 


gos, the chief Dorian city of this district, For the = 


game reason he proscribed the worship of the Ar- 


give hero Adrastus, and favoured in its place the = 
_ worship of Bacchus, a deity foreign and unsuited to ae 
S. the Doric character; and lastly, prohibited the Ho- feels 
δὲ meric rhapsodists. from entering the town, because OO a a) 

Homer had celebrated Argos, and, we may add, ‘an ie 

aristocratic form of government. These characteristic oes 


of traits of a bold and comprehensive mind are gathered ce 


So from > the lively narrative of Herodotus. The same 
political tendency was inherited by his son-in-law 


τς Megacles, the husband of the beautiful Agariste,to ὁ6ὃΘὃι 
obtain whose hand many rival youths had assembled 6ὁδ᾽ῪᾺ᾽ 
ΠΣ ce in the palace of Cleisthenes, like the suitors of old ὃ 
for that of Helen‘; and it was particularly mani- ee 
τς fested in Cleisthenes of Athens, who changed the ὁ 


- = Athenian c constitution aby aballehing the last tre aces s of ἢ ᾿ oe 


2 » Book ΤΙ. ch, 4. . Be. ὧς a Sen ‘Besides’  Hecodtasl τοῖν ae 


oo. Herod. V. OF ΠΑργείοισες ᾿Ῥίσδοι, ‘Exe. 2. p. 8 59:: a 


aes mohewioas. ὃ εν  Wemelings 5. Notes. 
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separate ranks. With regard however to the warlike 


: BOOK 1. a 


actions of Cleisthenes,. he must have been very cele- 


brated for his prowess; since in the war of the Am-_ 
phictyons against Cirrha, although denounced as 8 
stone-slinger (that i is, ἃ man of the lowest rank 5), by 
the Pythian priestess, he shared the chief. command 


of the army with the Thessalian Heraclide, Bayle a 


chus, and helped to conquer the city‘. 
place in the third year of the 47th Olympiad: or 
592 B.C. Out of the plunder of the town Cleis- 
| thenes built a portico for the embellishment of 51- 
ΟῚ ὃ; he was also conqueror in the chariot-race at. 


the second Pythiad (Olymp. 49. 3, 584 B. Ον)}-. ite. εὖ 
may perhaps be possible from the scattered accounts _ 
concerning this place, to form a notion of his cha- 


~ racter. 


Cleisthenes was undoubtedly a man Shon 


; was able to seize the spirit of the time, which aimed. ἐπι 


τ δὲ great liberty and excitement ;—the very contr aR YS es 


_ of the settled composure of the Dorians; and, com-  __ 
τ bining talents and versatility with the love of splen- ᾿ 
dour and pageantry, ridiculed many things hitherto _ os 


: looked - upon with awe, and set no limits to. his love 


SS of change. Notwithstanding these qualities, he was, 


: oe as is. 5. probable from the general eee eny of Thu- a 4 





Ἔ πιῶ αἰ ΕἸ followed be Dio 
Chrysost. Ill. p. 43 B. I would 
now in this passage of Hero- 
dotus (V. 67.) retain λευστῆρα, 


where Casaubon proposed Ane 


oripa ; not however in a pas- 


sive sense, but according to its _ 
grammatical form, for a stone- Σ 
slinger, i. δ. a γύμνης or Ψιλὸς, 
the “great mass of light-armed — 


soldiers being farnished with 
slings. Compare e. g. Thue. I. 
106, of ved κατέχει σάν. 


ce ‘AS 


46 drastus is ae of the Are ΠΣ 
gives, but thou art 8. come 2.2 
says the — 


‘¢mon bond-slave,”’ 
oracle to Cleisthenes. 


f Pausan. II. 9. 6. X. 37. 4. oe ᾿ 


Schol. Pindar. Nem. TAS 


Polyen. IIT. 5. It is emacs: ΠΣ 
able that Sparta took no ) part eal: 
in this war. : 

- 8See Boeckh Explie. 
dar. Olymp. XII. p. 206. 


Pin- | 


> Pausan. II. 9. 6. 
| | Pausan. X. - 7. 8: 
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epdides,. ς over thrown by Sparta perhaps. soon after a 


80 B.C.* nor was the ancient state of things το. 


‘stored at Sicyon till 60 years afterwards |, during 


which interval another tyrant named Alschines 





᾿ reigned, belonging however to a different family. 
8. The CoRINTHIAN tyrants ™ ‘were nearly allied. : 


τ ὙΠ those of. Sicyon; since the former, not belong- " ᾿ 
ing to the Dorian nobility, were placed in the same 


᾿ situation as the latter with regard to this class. In 
~ Corinth, before the commencement of the dynasty of 
tyrants, the ruling power was held by the numer- 
ous "Heraclide clan of the Bacchiadz, which had 
_ changed the original constitution into an oligarchy, _ 
_ by keeping itself distinct, in the manner of a caste, — 


from all other families, and alone furnished the city ne 


ἐν with the annual prytanes, the chief magistrates. 


os Cypselus the son of Aétion, the grandson of Eche- 
crates, from a Corinthian borough named Petra?, — 


and not of Doric descent, although connected on bis: Ἔ 


ae mother’ s side with the Bacchiadee, overcame, with a oe 


the assistance again of the lower classes’, the Ὁ1- τῶν ἢ 


| garchs, now become odious through their luxury 4 
and insolence, the larger part of whom, either volun- 


ΤῊΝ ᾿ any 8 or DY, epepuson, ἀν πες Cor inth *; *; and oe: | 


as ᾿ m Herod. VI. ἰω8: ane" 

ses ® Strab. Ῥ. 3.28. About 200 

men according to Diodorus ap. 
oe ‘Syncell. Chronograph. Ῥ: 178. 
oe Par oe ae | 
᾿ς ἐν  Βοιοὰ. v. +92. ee 


as a ‘For the ΤῊ 58 plastica: ace. 

ΑΙ  cesiting to Aristotle and Dio- | 
 dorus, p. ΤΙ, ‘Mai, 100 years, . 
4. from about the 26th to 
oe we 5180 Olympia, ort -δ7ό, 


lead Vv. 68. 


πε oP > Axistot. Pol. v 8. 4. Vee 9. ae ᾿ 


22. 
a Alien. Vv. Ἡ. ἐ 19. 


- Concerning a stratagem of. οὐ 
Cypselus on this orcasion: see ee 
Polyenus V. 31. 1. oe 
τ Bacchiad, Demaratus, | ‘should Se μὸ 
have gone at this time to Ttaly,. τῶν. 
is very probable ; but that the 
_Tarquins were descended from. τ| ὺὔὺ72ν ὅρον 

him, is a fiction. See Niebuhr’ 8. ᾿ : τ = πὸ 
Ὁ τ νῶν, of Rome; vol. I. Be 21 αν eee 
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 gelus. ecame tyrant about the 30th Olympiad (660 εἴ: 


2 ΒΒ. ΘΚ from the inability of the people to govern 
itself independently. 


8 thian orator in Herodotus. accuses: this. sovereign ἢ λᾶς 


cating the peculiarities of the Doric race. ἘΠ: 
τ reason he abolished the public tables, and prohibited a 
A, Ἧς awed the people by his, 2H] 
es military splendour, and maintained triremes on both aoe ail 

"τ coasts of the Isthmus *; his person he protected. by eee 


τ the ancient education”. τὴν 


the judgment of antiquity in general was widely dif- 
ferent. Cypselus was of a peaceable disposition, 


BOOK I. 2 


‘However violently the Corin- 


reigned without a body-guard, and never forgot that Ὁ Ὁ 


he rose from a demagogue to the throne. | 
undertook works of building, either from a taste for 
Ἶ the arts, or for the purpose of employing the people. 
The treasury at Delphi, together with the plane-tree, 
“was the work of this sovereign ". ᾿ ΤῸ him succeeded — 
his son Periander, who was at first equally or more 
mild than his father *. Soon however his conduct be- 


He also 


- came sensibly more violent, and, according to Hero- = 
τ dotus, he was instigated by his correspondence with 
τ Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Miletus, who counselled — 
him by ever y method to weaken, or even to extermi- : ᾿ fee 


_ nate, the nobility of his cityY. Many of his actions 
--were evidently prompted. by the wish of utterly eradi- 


nek According to Eusebius, τ ἃ Plutarch. Sept. 


which agrees with the 447 21. 





For this 


Sapient. . ᾿ : 
cf. Sympos. Qu. VI, hoe 


years in “Diodorus (Fragm. 6. 
p. 635. Wessel.), from the re- 
turn of the. Heraclide | ‘until 
Cypselus. It is not easy to 


see what were Strabo’s grounds 
for reckoning the dominion of 
the. Bacchiade at 200 years, © 


VOL. φ. 378. According to 
Diodorus they were Prytanes 
‘for only go years. | | 
_  tAaristot. εὖὲ sup. 


4. p. 361. ae 
_ * Herod. V. 92.6. according 


to Schol. Plat. Hipp. Maj. po 
135 Ruhnk. he was πρῶτον 8y- oe 
porikds, as should be read in ee 
_ Apostol. XX. 47. a 


Σ Herod. wbi sup. Aristot, Pol. 


II. 8.3. V.8.7. V. 9.2 


᾿ς # Aristot. Pol. V. ὁ... 
a Nicolaus Damescenus.. 
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= three bimndped’ body-guards" bo To maintain the city are 
at peace, and to avoid all violent. commotions, was a 
| principle, on the observance of which the security ae 
of his dominion depended, and upon which a com- — 
plete system of regulations was founded. With this oe 
τ view he abolished a criminal court δ, for the con- 
᾿ demnation of such as wasted their patrimony, inas- ο 
Ὑ much as persons in this situation were likely to be- ὁ 
. come innovators. He interdicted immoder ate luxury, 
and an extravagant number of slaves. Idleness he 
| ~ considered as especially dangerous. So little true 
did he remain to the democratic principles of his fa- 
_ ther, that he expelled the people from the οὖν ὁ: and 
In order the more readily to accustom them to agri- 66ῸὃὋᾧΟ ᾿ 
cultural and mechanical labour, only permitted them 6. 
; ᾿ to wear the dress of peasants ὃ. ¢, His own expenses 
were trifling, and therefore he required no other 
a taxes than harbour-dues and market-tolls. Healso = — 
avoided, where his projects did not require ity 81 Ὲ.:ὉὍὉ0ὐθον 
“ violence and open injustice ; and was even at fine Bene 
so strict a maintainer of public morality, that the ot he eae 
_ numerous procuresses of the luxurious Corinth were 
ραν by his orders thrown into the sea‘; the hospitable. 
maids of Venus being protected by ΟῚ τοὶ He, as 
well as his father, made the construction of splendid 6ὁδ᾽᾽ 
On mionnments. of arts a means of fanny! the Property ee oe 

















᾿ς >  Aviatot: Pol. γ. 9- 22. Hes elf ὁ ἕτερον. as 
ἢ acid. Pont. τ᾿ ‘Nicol. Da. : “Ibid. ms 


is © Βουλὴν ἐπὶ ἐσχάτων. ‘Hera. oe “Heraclides.. ees! Ὥς ἢ 


oe ee Compare ‘Aristot.. Pol. 2 προαγωγοὶ should be. cwritten. ee 
πολ fac γίγνονται δὲ. “μεταβολαὶ τῆς προσαγωγοὶ (ike the ποταγωγίδες πε 
ae ὀλιγαρχίας. καὶ ὅταν ἀναλώσωσι τὰ οἵ Sicily). ες 
το eae: ϑῶντες ἀσελγῶς. καὶ γὰρ ἀξ "2 Concerning he Colossi and Ae ae 
τ τοιοῦτοι καινοτομεῖν. βητοῦσι, καὶ ἢ “offerings. of the Cypselidee, 6 δ᾽. 5 San 
᾿Ξ τυραννίδι. ἐπιτίθενται αὐτοὶ, ἢ Kara~ ΑἹ istot. ‘Polit, v. ie 2. “Theos ee oes ae 
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oft the nich and of employing the body of the peo- ae 


| ple; 5: though, indeed - his. own refined. taste took = 
"pleasure in such works. And- in general, if con- 
sidered in reference to. the cultivation of taste and — 
intellect, and the interests of ag griculture and trade, 
the age of the tyrants was productive of a very great 
advancement in the Grecian states. The unpliant — | 
disposition, strict in the observance of all ancient — 





customs and usages, was then first bent and sub- 


: dued, and more liberal and extended views became 
7 prevalent. — ‘The tyrants were frequently in intimate © 
‘connexion with the inhabitants of Asia Minor, whom 
Sparta despised for their luxury and effeminacy ; oe 
and from the Lydian sultan in his harem at Sardes, 
a chain of communication, most important in its 


consequences, was established through the princes ὧν | 
_ of Miletus and Samos with the countries inthe im- Ὁ 


: mediate neighbourhood of Sparta. 


Periander was 


in correspondence not only with Thrasybulus, but “ 


also with Halyattes, the king of Lydia, and sent [ο.." 


: the latter prince some Corcyrean youths be oe pos 


_ trated according to the oriental custom". 


of] his relations, Psammetichus and Gordias, the ἘΠ Ἢ 
ter Phrygian, the former Egyptian, : are proofs of ans 


hospitable intercourse with those countries. On the _ 


| | other side of Greece, the policy of the Cypselidae led ἢ 
them to attempt the occupation of the coast of the i 
Ionian sea as far as Illyria, and to establish a πόποι 


nexion with the barbarous nations of the interior’ oe 


ΠΣ. ai, Phot. in. κυ νλιδῶν, 
Ephorus ap. ie: i. 


ἀνάθημα. 
ο Laért. I. 96. Pausan. V. 2. 4. 
Ὁ" Herodotus ; compare An- 


tenor: and. Dionysius | of. Chal- | 
3 cedop, ‘in Plutarch. de Malign. — 


Herod. 23; 2 Pe: 502. and the éle- ie 
8 gant legend i in rey H. N. I xX. τς 
ΠΥ See shoe ch. 6. 8. 8. Bev ες 

sides Gor gus, there was also. ab 


Ambracia_ a tyrant named Pe- ~ = 
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“i Povnuder was truly of a daring: and: compr τεδε νοι ἢ 


| spirit, and rivalled by few of his” contemporaries, — 


coe bold in the field, politic in council, though misled by _ 


᾿ times. a prey to the most orovelling 


| continual distrust to undertake daworth¥ measures, 


and having too little regard for the good of the people Dee 


_ when it interfered with his own designs; a friend of 


_ the arts, of an enlightened mind, but at the same time 
overcome by the strength of his passions ; : and ale Ss 


though devoid of awe for all sacred things, yet at 
a superstition. — 
After the death of Periander, Psammetichus* the _ 
‘son of Gordias, of the same family, succeeded to the 
sovereignty, but only reigned three years, having — 
been without doubt overthrown by the Spar ane πος | 


᾿ : Olymp. 1. 3. 582 B. ON 


τ donde Avistot, Polit. v. 8, 9. 
2 cc Plutarch, .Amator.-°23: 


“killed out of jeslousy. That it 
was the Ionic Samos, is proved — 


Ρ. 60. 


a Ἶ perhaps the son of Gorgus. 


-* Either to this person, or 


ee ‘to Periander, or to Cypselus, 
the beautiful’ Rhadina of Sa- 
ΠῚ -mnos, was, according to Stesi- 
chorus (ap. Strab. VIL p.347.) 
sent as a bride, but she was _ 


-——Aistociates of Orehomenus 





ἘΠ “Aristodemus, Eristhenee—Procles a 
aoe oe : τοῦ ἘΡῚ αὐτηβ ae 


_ against Strabo by Pausan. Vv IT. 7 


52 6 


oe There j is some difficulty i in nee 
the chronology of this family; 
the following is a ΡΠ εν oe 


table : 


Aétion | 


εἶ ae 


"Melissa —Periander, Gorgus. 





in 
- Gypsetas, τὺ 


τ Phere | are. ie ‘Gordiag and 
Aes Psammetichus, : 
ae nothing: is known. 
 petiea, p. 64, sqq.- ronan δι 
ἘΠ ae ruled from Oye: 35: τ te 8 


“as ἴο 


whom | 
See Aigi- 


sebius) to ‘Objang re A = (Soak | 


crates ap. Diog. Laért. I. 74.), — 


44 years according to Aristotle. Ὁ Ἢ 
| is As ‘not Anconsistent ts eee ey 
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. be ‘Poriender. was. ‘anarried: to the: fate: “Melissa, ἔν 
| hoes beauty had captivated him in the house of | 





sf her father, the tyrant Procles, while she was distri- ered: 
 buting wine to the labourers in a thin Doric dress™, 


Procles was ruler of Epidaurus: and the island of | 
-#igina, which were at that time still closely united ; 





he himself was related by marriage to the princes of. | rea 


Orchomenus, and appears from this circumstance, Ἢ 





, and from his connexion with the family of Cypselus, ᾿ : 
to belong 1 to the number of tyrants, who, being hos-— 
tile to the Dorian aristocracy, obtained their power ae 


| by the assistance of the lower ranks. _ β ἣν 
And when we also add that Theagenes. of Mz. : 
GARA, the father-in-law of Cylon the Athenian*, 


precisely resembled the rulers already mentioned in 


oF is conduct (since he ee obtained his authority 


Ss ἐπ ᾿ cnt V. 98. and Apollodorus 


(p. 411. Heyn. also Diog. 


τ Laért. comp. Timeeus ap. Strab. 


2 UE p- 600 A.) that he de- 


cided between Athens and My- 


πο tilene concerning Sigeum,since _ 
 -Phrynon of Athens (victor in 
ae the: g 6th. Olympiad, Afric.) had 
es contended on this same point — 
οὖς ἀπὸ Pittacus in Olymp. Asks 
(Eusebius), before the time of 
 Pisistratus. Compare Polyenus 


ΠΝ 325. ‘Schol. Aisch. Eumen. 
401. 
dotus is not arranged entirely 
in a chronological order. _Pe- 
riander however was feigning, 
according to ‘Herodotus I. 20. 


in the fifth year of the reign ‘of 
41), and : 
the tyranny of Athens so early. oe 
as the 42d Olympiad. Thucyd. 
TI. τοῦ. “Heinrich | 5 Beer mer 


Halyattes (Olymp. 


before his death sent him a 


present of Corcyrean boys, in 


the third generation (i. 6. in 
the 16th toe ee before the 


Qe oe 


throne in Olymp. ae 
Cypselide ruled altogether 76: 
years (according to my emen-. 


~The parrative of Hero-— 


siege of Samos by the Lacede- > 
monians (Olymp. 63.), as Pa- 
nofka (Res ‘Samiorwm, Pree. 
has rightly corrected in Herod. > 
2 ΠῚ. 48. (γ. “γενεῇ πρότερον) from Sees 
Plutarch. i 
Cypselus, . according | δ Ὁ 
Herodotus, reigned 30, years, 
and: therefore ascended the 





de Malign. Herod. 


30, 3+ * 9 the. 


dation of Aristot. Pol. V. 9. 


22.); Procles reigned from ἃ- > 
bout the 35th to the 49th — os 

Aristocrates goes 
as far back as the 2 on Ole 
lon ae fete 


Olympiad ; 


oa “Bigineticn, Ῥ: 64. ΤΡ ες 
= Who himself had aimed υ at 


δ... 





-- 8. §. δ. 
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Che by attacking the rich landed proprietors) and had a a 
_ killed their flocks upon the pastures of the river°), 


and that like the others he endeavoured to please | 


“ τ the people by embellishing-the city, by the con- 


_ tyrants, a 


struction of an aqueduct, and of a beautiful foun- | 
tain; it is easy to perceive in the dynasties. of the 


cs | Sicyonian, Corinthian, Epidaurian, and. Megarian , ᾿ : 
a powerful coalition against the supremacy μεν 


ΠΩ the Dorians, and the ancient principles of that 
me race, the more powerful, as they knew how to ren- 
der subser vient to their own ends the opinions which 


had lately arisen; and it is a matter of wonder that ; 
᾿ Sparta should have succeeded. in over ΠΤ ΗΕ ΠῚ 2 


oN combination. See 
eee δ. If indeed it is also botne in mind hat be a 
pa Tonic, as well as the Rolie and Dorictislands and tt 


| os 0 “Aristot. Rhet. I. 2. 19. Po- 


Mite ἃ, ἃ: 


aera P Like the Enveacrunus οἵ 
| Ὧι Pisistratide. Pausan. I. 40. 


2, —~ Theognis v. 


Ἵν 41. 


oe 894. ὡς κυψελλίξον Ζεὺς. “Bhdereie 
- γένος cannot well refer to a 
 factio. Cypselidarum, especially 
if it has any connexion with 
a8 πη: precedes, concerning the 
Persian. war; but κυψελλίδειν 
must mean “το be deaf,” “οἴ. 
ones te have the. ears: closed,” "from 
ee eupern. 
eee, will οὐ mention the ty- ᾿ 
ants in Doric states.—Cleo- 
τς bulus at Lindos, who was simi-_ 
Jar to Periander, Plutarch: de 
τ ΕΠ 30}. 118. comp. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. IV. p- 523 B. (the Dia-— 
-- goridee however still continued 
at Talysus).. | 
eS island of Cos, whose history 
must, from Herod. VI. 23. and _ 
es Vil. 164. beas follows. Sate a Cc 





“VOL: Τι 


Cadmus in the | 
tizus.. 





the tyrant of Zancle, being | 
driven out by the Samians 


(Olymp. 79. 4.497 B.C.), fled. ene 
‘to the king of Persia, and re 
mained chiefly at his court. © 
To Scythes’ son, Cadmus, the 
king of Persia probably gave ὃ 

the sland: of Cos. For thoughit 


might be objected that Cadmus — 


could not have been the son of 
Scythes of Zaucle, since the — i 
latter, according to Herodotus, a ae 
died in Persia (é ‘TWéponer), Pee 
- whereas Cadmus inherited the _ 


tyranny from his father (πα a 


_ πατρός); it. may. be answered). 
that Scythes, notwithstanding Se 
that. the king had given him” ey: 
the government of Cos, yetdid 

not: reside there, but at the 000s 
Persian court, as we πον ᾽ς 
have been. the case w 





ith Hide 20 ee 
Afterwards however, ὁ 
before the: 75th Olympiad (486 hoe εϑετ συ 
having: made: a Ee cee 
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| τ: of ‘Aphis and lad Athens, together! swith: Phocis, 7 
ἜΣ Thessaly, and the colonies in Sicily and Italy, were 
all in the hands of tyrants, who doubtless mutually ' 
assisted one another, and knew their common in- 
terest; and that Sparta alone, in most instances. at 
_ the instigation of the Delphian oracle, declared 
against all these rulers a lasting war, and in fact 
_ overthrew them all, with the exception of the Sici- 
᾿ ἴδῃ tyrants ; it must be confessed, that in this period. 


ἽΝ Or. Grecian history no contest took place either — 
11: greater, or by its extent as well as its principles, οἵ 


τ more important political and moral consequences. 7 


She following tyrants are stated by ancient histo-— 


| rians to have been deposed by the Spartans": the | : 
τ Cypselidz of Corinth and Ambracia, the former in 
 Olymp. 49. 3. 584 B.C. the latter probably some- 


-- what later; the Pisistratide of Athens, who were 


allied with the Thessalians, in Olymp. 67. 3. 510 | ᾿ 


ἐς oe with the. ‘Bisaiaas: he feud 
to his ancient country. He A 


= Be wa their: adherent Lygdamis of Naxos", 5 τοῖο; a 





614. 8. 0.) at Leoatat: 








istot. Pol. V. 8, τ. V. 10. - eS 


So RS followed by. Epicharmus 
the ‘comic. ‘poet, Suidas in v. 
ae Ἐπίχαρμος. 


He was ἃ cotempo- 
rary of Hippolochus the Ascle- 
piad, and the ancestor by the 
mother’s side of Thessalus. See 
the 7th Epistle of Hippo- 


erates. In Sicily, Cleander and 


_ the family of Hippocrates, Ge- 
lon and Hieron, at Gela and 
then at Syracuse ; Phalaris, 
-and — afterwards Theron, and 
Thrasideus 
Anaxilas at. Rhegium and Zan- 
cle; Panetius (Olymp. Aves: 


Αι “At his. departure 
from Cos he gave ‘the state its — 
liberty, and instituted a senate 


oe (βουλῇ)... 


‘Sist. 1180, το, 


at Agrigentum ; 


‘Perhaps also. Aristophilidas οὖ 

- Tarentum (Herod. ΠῚ. 
was a tyrant. es 
Plutarch. de. Hesod ae 
21. p. 308. Compare 
Manso, History of Sparta, 1. ἘΠῚ 


186) 


a Ap.. 
Malign. 


2. p. 308. 


5. Although they were he oe ae 
guests of Sparta, τὰ γὰρ. τοῦ, 
θεοῦ πρεσβύτερα ἐποιοῦντο a τὰ ποθεν 


τῶν ἀνδρῶν, Herod. V. 63. οο. 
Thuc. VI. 53. -Aristoph. by: ἘΠ 


t See Aristot. Pol. ν. Bea 


| dad his πολίτεια Ναξίων in Athe- © Ὁ 
neus VIII. p. 348. According 
to Herod. 1. 61, 64. Lygdamis — 


was: established i in his ς govern- i 
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Ἢ bly about the same times | Beschines of Sicyon, about — 
the 65th _ Olympiad ἃ (520 B.C.); Symmachus of 
-'Thasos; 3 Aulis of Phocis; and Aristogenes: of Mi- 


eee letus, of whom we know only the names*; the larger Ἂ 


number were deposed under the kings Anaxandridas _ 


| and Ariston, Cleomenes and Demaratus. Of these ae 


_ tyrants, some they deposed by a military force, as 


the Pisistratide; but fr equently, as Plut arch says, | ees 


. they. overthrew the despotism without “ moving a 
τ shield,” by despatching a herald, whom all immedi- 

| ately obeyed, “as when the queen bee appears, the 
“ yest arrange themselves in orderY.” In the time 
of Cleomenes also (525 B.C.) Sparta sent out a great 
armament, together with Corinthian and other allies, — 


against Polycrates of Samos, the first Doric expe- 
dition against Asia, not, as is evident from the trivial 
-- reasons stated by Herodotus, viz. in order to re- — 
oo τ venge the plunder of a cauldron and a breastplate, et 
but with the intent of following up their prin- 


᾿ ciple. of deposing all tyrants?. But the besieging Cue - 


of a fortified town, situated upon the sea, and — pares 


at so great a distance, was beyond the strength of 
the Peloponnese. The last expedition of Sparta 


ὅπ Ἵ against the tyrants: falls after the Persian war, when 


ΠΕ ΤῊ τ Leotychidas, the conqueror at Mycale,was sent = 

nos for the purpose of ejecting the Aleuadze of ‘Thessaly, oe 

᾿ who had delivered up the country to the Persians Meo: Ὁ oe 
2 oe 470 3 B. C. or somewhat later. - Aristomedes and d An Se 


ment + by Pisistratus, about the the beth Olympiad or eae) C. re ρι: 


 Goth- Olympiad (540. Β, Ο.. % Before. ae time: of His- ee eG Cees 

Comp. Heyne Nov. Comment. tieus. ee ee aed 

τος Θέ, II. Class. Phil. p- 65... ἼΣ ‘Byeurg: 30. ἘΠΕ νον τ 2] 

τ 8 See above, §. 2. βίογοῃὐ ὁ Herod, Τῇ. a Patch, ος ee 
Ἢ gare. ships to Cleomenes about, de Herod. i. Matign: pote ee 
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gelus- were sctnally dethroned; but the king suffering 
himself. to be bribed by others, the Si aaa did, 
ie not completely. sueceed*, 


We may suppose with what wile the subassador : 
of Spar ta answered Gelon the tyrant of Syracuse 


(however brilliant and beneficial his reign may have 


. been), when he required the command in the Per- — 
sian war: “Tr uly the Pelopid Agamemnon would 18}: 
ΕΣ ment, if he heard that the ascendency was taken 
“ fe om the Spartans by Gelon and the Syracusans DIP 


| ΕΠ To these important changes in the political 
history of that time we may annex the subordinate 


events in the interior of the Peloponnese. Sparta, Ξ 
ἢν the conquest of Cynuria, had obtained the key of 


the Argive territory. Soon after this, Cleomenes, 


the eldest son of Anaxandridas the Eurysthenid, _ 
 gucceeded to the throne, a man of great boldness ee 
and strength of mind, sagacious, enterprising, accus- 


tomed, after the manner of his age and country, to 


_ express himself in a concise and emphatic language, pe 
_ only too much inflated by family and personal pride, 





and in disposition more nearly resembling his con- Ὁ 


oot temporaries the tyrants, than beseemed a king of 
Sparta. The first exploit of this prince® was the 


7 expedition against Argos. ‘He landed in some ves- | a 


᾿ “ἃ This follows from Plutarch in the neighbourhood of Pla-. οι, 
ubi sup, and.Cimon c. 16. He- tea. According to Plutarch, τς 


rod. VI. 72. Pausan. II. 7,8. Lacon? ‘Apophth. p. 212. Cleo- 


> Herod. VII. 159. menes was regent in the 63d_ Lyne 
ς According to Pausan. II]. Olympiad (525 B.C.), when | 


4.1. Therefore defore Olymp. the Samians came to Sparta: 


6s, 1..0r 520 B.C. for Cleo- this however would give tod 00... 
eres was then king, as is evi- great a length to his reign, ee 


dent from a comparison of (which Herodotus states to have 
Herod. VI. 108. with Thucyd. been of short duration,) viz. 
Tit. 68. He was in that ey from about 525: to 401 Β. Os 
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sels of Biopai and Mgina on the coast of Tiryns, ᾿ 
overcame the Argives at the wood of Argos 4, » Slew : 
the greater part of the men able to bear arms, and 
would have succeeded in capturing their city, had 
he not from an inconceivable superstition dismissed a. 
the allied army without making any further. use of | 
the victory, and contented himself with sacrificing : 


in the temple of Juno*. 


| in consequence of this defeat, remained for a long 


_ time as it were crippled, and it was even necessary 
that a complete change in her political condition 
should take place, in order to renovate the feeble — 
and disordered state into which she had fallen. 


At the same time Argos, 7 


7. For after the bond-slaves or gymnesiif of Ars 


᾿ τ gos had for a time governed the state thus deprived 
: of its free inhabitants, until the young men who had 


τ Μῦς 5. p 
VIM. 3 es is very fabulous. The — 
ne festiv al Ὕ aie could | Biaeee ὋΣ 





ες ἀ Τὸ appears that this wood 


was near Sepea i in the territory 


of Tiryns. Apostolius IV. 27. 


states that the battle took place” 
— on. the “Apyovs λόφος. 


The stra- 
_tagem of Cleomenes is narrated 


after: Herodotus : 2 Poly eenus 
pe kare 


eee The marvellous narrative 
: of Herodotus VI. 77 sqq. is 


eee: also. unconnected, from there. 
being no explanation of the 
two first verses of the oracle, | 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἡ θήλεια, which how- 
ever must have referred τὸ 
τ some real event. 
το rodotus refer θήλεια to- Juno? 
τ Pausanias II. 20. doubts whe- 
ther Herodotus understands it. 


Or does He- 


3 - But the story of Telesilla in 


oo Pausanias, ‘Plutarch. de ΜῈ]. 
. 269. and Polyenus — 


have had this historical origin, 


but must have belonged to “the eae 
. mystical rites of some elemen- 69 Ζ 
The number of 
the Argives who were slain is — 


tary deities. 


stated by Plutarch and Polye-_ | 
nus to have been 7777; by 


others 6000 (also a tradition 


of a seven days’ armistice in 
Plut. Lac. Apoph. p. 211.). 


‘This is the battle ἐν τῇ ἑβδόμῃ. | 

ἱσταμένου, but of what month = 

“we are ignorant, Pol, Vie. Bo el Ge οο 
-Plut. Mul. Virt. αδὲ sup. “Others ἀστοῖς 

placed it at the νουμηνία of the 

fourth month, anciently Her- — 

meus, but only because the 
᾿Χβριστικὰ were then celebrated, ὦ 

See Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. p. 
822, 68. Sylb. Suidas : in v. Te- ee 
᾿λέσιλλα, ns “πε 
᾿ “f Conceming” hese! slaves, EPs 
see book. iT. ch. 3: nha 
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| in the mean time arisen. to. τα, overcame and : 
: expelled them, the Argives, as Aristotle relates, | 
_ saw themselves. compelled, ἴῃ order to restore the ° 


numbers of their free population, to collect about — 
them the surrounding subjects of their city, the Pe- 


ricci, and to distribute them in the immediate neigh- a, 


ο bourhood'. The completion of this plan took place 


one generation after the fatal battle with Cleomenes, Cenk 
at the time of the Persian. war, in which Argos, 
| _ whose attention was wholly occupied with strength- > 
ΤῊ ening her affairs at home, took no part. At. that — 
time the Argives, in order to increase their own 


number s, dispeopled nearly all the large cities in the 


surrounding country, and transplanted the inhabit- 
ants to Argos'; particularly Tiryns, Mycene, Hy- 


- gese, Orne, and Midea*. Tiryns and Mycenz 


were in the time of the Persian war free, and even 


ἢ independent communities, which followed the com- ᾿ | 


‘mand of Sparta without the consent of Argos; the 


7 Jatter town indeed contested with Ar gos the right to a 


on the administration | of: the temple. of J uno, and the : ἐν 


' ae presidency ὁ at the Nemean games', The destruction 


moe of their city, which the Argives undertook in con- — : ᾿ 


2 - : cert” with the Cleonzans and Tegeates ™, was ef- ἢ 
a fected i in the year 464 B.C. (Olymp. 79.1). Butof 


the Mycenzans, a few only followed the Argives,as 


the larger number either took refuge at Cleonze 


€ Polit. V. 2. 8. πε: Ἐν ἐξ Ornee κώμη ris"Ap- 
confounds potidslaves and Pe- γείας from the city near Sicyon, 
τοὶ. as also in the same place a. 
© See Schol. Ven. ad IL. B. κώμη named Asine, P- 373 8. πο 


_ 108. concerning the nine ham- ! Diod. XI. 65. . : 
lets (islands) near oe ΝΞ Strabo p. 377. a Cle. 


' Pausan. VIIT. 24. ong soon occurs again as a 
* Strabo VIII. p. 376. dis- friendly state. | as 


τς οπ|8.8.}. THE DORTANS. — 


(which city was at that time. independent, and. had 


for some time the management | of the Nemean 

| games)", at Ceryneia in Achaia, and even in. Mace- Ὶ 
donia°’. Of the Tirynthians also some fled to Epi- 
daurus, and some to Halieis in the territory of the 
-Dryopians, in which place the expelled Hermioneans 

also found an asylum?. For Hermione, which He- 


rodotus during the time of the Persian war. consi-_ ue 


_ ders as a Dryopian city 4, q, was subsequently taken by — 

the Argives’. '. The other cities which have been 
mentioned, had however, as we know of Orne and 
also Hysiz, previously belonged to Periceci, being 
subjects of Argos, and were only then incorporated — 
for the purpose of enlarging the metropolis (σύνοικοι) 5, 


‘The Argives, by these arbitrary proceedings, secured Ὁ 





Se themselves as well against external foes as against Ἢ 


nCh. 7. §. 15. Cleon was 
-at that time engaged in a war. 
with Corinth, Plutarch. Cimon. 
ae oe 
"© Pausan. VIL. 25. 3. Comp. 
Diodorus XI. 65. It is remark- 


able how rapidly Mycene fell 
into oblivion among the Athe- 


—nians. 4Eschylus does not once 
mention it; succeeding poets 
_ frequently confound it with 
os Argos.” 


4 'P Pausan. TE χει. 7: ef, I. 
“aye 5. VIII. 46. 2. Concerning 


— the emigration, see Strabo VIII. 
op. 373 Be and Ephorus lib. Vi. : ἢ ΓΝ 
τ as ap: ‘Bieph Byes in v. “Adis. ἐ ὅτι. τε ἢ oe 


| In the Electra of So- 
ee -phocles there i is throughout the | 
play the most confused notion — 
of the locality; compare Elms- 
τ ley ad Eurip. Heraclid. 188. 
oo Concerning the destruction of 
τ ‘Myceng, see Brunck Analect. 
tom. IL p, τοῦ, ἢ. 248.. 





οὗτοι Τιρύνθιοί εἶσιν, &c. 
Stephanus in v. Τίρυνς, as well 


as in Strabo wbisup.the Her- τὸ 
moneans in Halieis are spoken oe 
of. There is much that is very ee 
singular in the oracle, ποῖ τὸ ἢ πον 


λαβὼν καὶ ποῖ τὺ καθίξω καὶ ποῖ τὸ 
2} »»ὕ ES 2 o oie at 
οἴκησιν ἔχων ἁλιέα τε κεκλῆσθαι. 


4 Herod. VHI. 43. The Her- ‘ 


-mioneans however maintained 
‘their ancient connexions at a 
later period; see “DONE, : ch. 7: | 


5.13. 


rect, refer to some time before 


. the 7 sth Ono, or. Ae : ogg 1 


5. 


1’ Pausan, IL 2 25. ἂν 


Ti: 


τ Pausan. Ἢ 34. ee Stiibo. er a 
adds the destruction of Asme; 
but this took place ata much =” 
earlier period. The statement a 
οὗ Strabo (p. 373 D.) that the Se 

Myceneans used Eiones as. their = oa 
7 ναύσταθμον, must, " it is cor- — ΠΣ 
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their former enemies the τ ποιέειν and also. ac- ae 
quired a large number of laborious and industrious . 
inhabitants, who by. the continuance. of. peace, soon = 


reestablished the prosperity and wealth of Argos. . a 


‘The oracle has well marked out the principles which — 

were then expedient for the welfare of that state, 

when it recommended it, as “the enemy of its neis gh- 
6 bours, and friend of the gods, to draw in its arms, 
τ © and remain in watchful quiet, guarding its head ; 
" for that the head would save the body*.” At the 
᾿ same time, however, by these proceedings, a complete 


a change in the constitution was brought about, and = : 


| = Argos, as we shall see hereafter, gradually lost the . 
peculiar features of the Doric character. ΠΥ ἰὴ 
The other actions of Cleomenes of which we have : 
any knowledge refer to the political changes at 
_ Athens, and could only be connectedly related in a 
ΤΥ history of the Athenian constitution, or in reference _ 
to the events in nee which we have narrated: 
| elsewhere. | 


| Iti is remarkable that. during this whole time, i in Pet 
oe which Sparta founded her empire, we read of no se~ | 
τ rious contest between Dorians and Ionians. For al-_ 


though the border-states, Megara and Algina (the 
-atter after its revolt from Epidaurus), carried on a 


7 continued war with Athens, the whole race took no ‘ a 
| part in the contest, and Sparta herself fulfilled. {ἢε a oS : 
office of 7 an impartial arbitrator between Athens and — was 
Megara. Even before the time of Solon, the Athe- 


nians 5 and Megarians fought i in the terr itory Ὁ Hleu- 


* Diod. ΧΗ. 75: | | : 4; βύλαιον ἢ ἔχων, πεφυλαγμένος joo, a 


u-ExOpe περεκτιόνεσσι, φῇ Kat κεφαλὴν πεφύλαξο" καρὴ δὲ τὸ 
ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν, Eiow τὸν προ- σῶμα σαώσει Herod. Vv pee 1450. 
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sis®, The chief struggle | was for the island of Sa- | 
_lamis, which Solon is supposed to have gained by 


21 


the well known stratagem Y, a fact however which 


was denied by Daimachus of Platea*. According 

to the Megarian account, some refugees from their — 
own city (named Δορύκλειοι) betrayed the island to 
the Athenians*. So much is certain, that five Spar- - 


tan arbitrators (Critolaidas, Amompharetus, Hypse- a 


: chidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes), in obedience to 
- ancient traditions and fables respecting the original — 
owners of Salamis, adjudged the possession of Sala- 

mis to the Athenians. Yet in the troubles which 
succeeded the banishment of Megacles this island 
was again lost, as well as the harbour Niszea, which 
had been before conquered ὃ. 


ate regained it, and Megara appears from that time 


το ἀστυγείτονες are the Megarians, — ᾿ 


forth to have given up all hopes of recovery: as in 
this age the power of Athens increased so rapidly, 


They soon however 


that Megara could no a think of Fenewing: ae oy : Soca! 


᾿ ancient: contests. 


: Since it is not my object to § give a Ἐν τ ana rgd 
Ἢ general narration of facts, but only to extract what 
is most instructive for the condition of the Doric 


ἘΠΕ race, 1: shall not carry on the history of the Dorians 
os out: of the Peloponnese to a lower point, as "their | 


Ἷ * Herod. ie 30. ‘qhere ‘the o. ‘Paiva. ce 40. a 
| ‘not the Eleusinians, as Lobeck 


7 Programm. de bello Eleusinio 


| ab Plutarch. Solon. 10. ahs. . , ne fee 
confirmed by Hlian. V.H.VI.  ς ᾿ 
19. There was at Delphiia == 6 


aS | IX. ‘Dp. 29T. 





Ἢ _ Supposes. » "ἢ 
ΟΠ ῸΥ Pausan. I. 40, ἘΠ Sips. 
| Herod. Vit. Ho-— 
i mer. c, 28. Polyen. Strateg. 
τος eat-in ee 

Be aS Quine Vid ve τυ τα στον! 
ΠΥ *-Platateh, Comp. 7 Βοῖοι. et 
--ΞἌ “ak euble 4 


Diogen. Laért. 1 


ἃ victory 


statue of Apollo armed witha 
lance, mentioned by Plutarch 


Pyth. Orac. τό, p. 273. and 


-Pausan. Χ. 15. τ. which was of- 

τ fered up by the Megarians afters Sate 
over Athens, i €. 000 
after that gained in Olymp. 88:. πὰς 

᾿ τ see book iil. οἷν 9 


ene Oe ον τ | 


| local connexions would lead us far astray: into other 


regions. For the same reason I will only touch 


upon a few events of the Persian wars, confining 
myself to the internal affairs of the Peloponnese 
during that period, among which the ascendency 


(γεμονία) of Sparta is the ‘most important: and Te~ 


: markable, - tie : 


CHAP. IX. 


| General history of Sparta during the Persian and Pelo- : 


ponnesian war δι. 


"ἢ: “Sparta, by the conquest of Messenia and: 1 Te. ᾿ 
᾿ gea, had obtained the first rank in the Peloponnese, | 
which character she confirmed by the expulsion of — 


the tyrants, and the overthrow of Argos. From 


about the year 580 B.C. she acted as the recognised _ 
τ΄ commander, not only of the Peloponnese, but of the 


- whole Greek name. The confederacy itself how- 
~ever was formed by the inhabitants of that penin- 


sula alone, on fixed and regular laws; whereas the 


other Greeks only annexed themselves to it tempo- 


Aes rarily. The order of precedence observed by the 


members of this league may be taken from the in- 
scription on the footstool of the statue of J f‘upiter, 


which was dedicated at Olympia after the Persian 
war, the onians, who were only allied for a time, 
being omitted 5, It is as follows; Lacedzemon, Co- eos 
rinth: Sicyon, gina, Megara, Epidaurus‘, Teg ea, . | 
Orchomenus, Phlius, ae Hermione, Tiryns, A 


¢ Pausan. V. 23.1. compare gara, and Epidaurus, at a ‘tater a 
| Aiginetica p. 126. | period, after the destruction, δὲ 000 


¢ They occur in the following Aigina., | 
order ; Corinth, Sicyon, Me 
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nema ee dase eee 


‘irbarfix etal Letitia sa τ eae 
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Mycenz, Lepreum, and Elis; ; which de was con- | 
tented with the last place, on account of the small 
share which it had taken in the war. The defend- 


ers of the Isthmus are enumerated in the following 


| order ον: Lacedzemonians, Arcadians, Eleans, Corin- — 
thians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, Troze- | 


_ nians, and Hermionians, nearly agreeing with the 


other list, only that the Arcadians, having been — 
3 present. with their whole force, and also the Eleans, 


occupy an earlier place; and the Megarians and 





/Eginetans are omitted, as having had no share in 
the defence. This regular order of precedence is 


alone a proof of a frm union. The Tegeates, since 


they had joined the side of Lacedzemon, enjoyed se-_ 


_ veral privileges, and especially the place of honour εἰ 


at the left wing of the allied army’. Argos re- 


᾿ς mained excluded from the nations of the Pelopon- : 
_ nese, as it never would submit to the command of 


Sparta; the Achzans, indifferent to external affairs, 
only joined themselves momentarily to the alliances: 6 
: but the Mantineans, though latterly they followed. a. 
the policy of Argos", were long attached to the Pe- 


τ΄ Joponnesian league; for at the end of the Persian 


~ war they sent an army, which arrived too late for μῆς, Be ταν 
‘the battle of Platzai; having before, together with == 


the other ‘Arcadians, helped to defend the Isthmus*; — 


΄ : _ they had also. been engaged in the first days of the ae Boe 
saa action at ᾿Ὑβοπμοργῖθὶ: Is and they v were at this. s time eS 


“he τ VEL pa, τε Thue. I. Ἢ 
Τ Καὶ ἄλλα γέρεα. μεγάλα ΟΝ 4 Thue. Vi. 29. 


ay ΙΧ. 26. Thucyd. V.67. Con- ἔ Herod. IX: 77. 41. 
 ¢erning the fidelity of Phlius —_* Herod. VIII. 72. Ἔν λῶν 
towards Sparta, see Theodoret. ie Herod. VIL. ene Cees 


Ss pen Affin, IX. τό. 
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still the faithful allies of the ἝΠ''. m Their 


subsequent defection from Sparta may be attributed — 
partly to their endeavours to obtain the dominion of — 
‘Parrhasia, which was protected by Lacedeemon®; 


to their hostility with ‘Tegea, which remained. true 
to Sparta after the great war with Areadia, which 


began about 470 B-C.°, and to the strengthening of | 
their city (συνοικισμὸς), and the establishment of a _ 
"democratic ὦ δάμεν ee the influence of. 


| Argos?. P, 
re, ee. The supremacy ποῖ βραχίαα," was exercised in 


re the: ‘expeditions of the whole confederacy | (κοιναὶ ᾿ : 
᾿ ἔξοδοι), and in transactions of the same nature. In — 
_ the first, a Spartan king—after it had been thought — 


proper never to send out two together—-was com- 


ο΄ mander-in-chief, in whose powers there were many 
ο΄ vemains of the authority of the ancient Homeric _ 
princes. Occasionally, however, Sparta was com- 
‘pelled to give up her privilege to other commanders, _ 
_ especially at sea, as, for. instance, the fleet at Sala-— τ | 
τ mnis to Eurybiades. ‘When any expedition was con- pees 
: templated, the Spartans sent round to the confede- | 
᾿ rate states", to desire them to have men and stores 


in readiness’, rhe highest amount which each state 


could be called on to supply was fixed once for all, 


and it was only on each particular occasion to be ὁ 


ΝΣ: παραστάται; Diod. XV. 
See also Xen. Hell. Ve 2 a 
" Thue. Ve 20,..33:- 
orl nue. LV τλ -Concern- 


ing this ἘΜ ΥΣΕῚ war, “see be- | 


low, δι ὃς - 

<P Phuc. Va Ὅ9 See book 
IIT. ch. 4. δ. 7 

4 Ἡγεῖσθαι, ἡγεμονεύειν, Thue. 


says to the Spartans, τὴν Teho- 
πόννησον πειρᾶσθε μὴ ἐλάσσω ἐξ- 
ἡγεῖσθαι (ad finem) ἢ οἱ πατέρες, 
᾿ ὑμῖν παρέδοσαν. ee 
oes Bi vices τ τὸς περιήγγελλον pan 
Kara τὴν Πελοπόννησον. Ὁ 
_ 5 Likewise ships, implements ee 
for sieges, &c. pone d. HI; 16, Ἐπ 
ΤΙ: 18, ae 

I. γι, The Corinthian orator ΝΣ | 


ἐν δ] 
j 
a 
Ἢ 
ail 
ae | 
cae | 
ng 
: 4 
Ἱ 
πρὶ 
a ae 
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on. 9. δ, φ͵ 
determined what. part: of that. was required’. _ 
like manner the supplies in money and stores were | 

i regularly appointed"; so that an army, with all its 


equipment, could be collected by a simple summons, 
But agricultural labour, festivals, and the natural 
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In 


slowness of the Doric race, often very much. retarded | 


the assembling of this army. The contributions, 


chiefly perhaps voluntary, both of states and indivi- a 


duals, were registered on stone: and there is still 
extant an inscription, found at Tegea, in which the 


war-supplies of the Ephesians, Melians, &c. in mo- 
ney and in corn, are recorded*. But the Lacede- 
monians never exacted from the Peloponnesian con- 


| federacy a regular annual contribution, independent 
of circumstances; which would have been in fact a 


ἊΣ tribute: : a measure of this kind being once proposed 





“not consume according to rule 
“ever, properly considers it as a disadvantage to the — ae 
-'Peloponnesians that they had no paid troops, and oe 
that neither in common nor in the several states 


ae: For. expeditions without : 


to king Archidamus, he answered, “that war did 
y.” . Pericles, how- 


they had amassed any treasure’. The object of an 


expedition was publicly declared: occasionally how- _ 
Ἢ ever, when pecrecy was required, it was known nei- 


( ᾿Αρχίδαμος ὁ 


παλαιὸν, i, 6. othe oe 


τ the Peloponnese τὰ δύο μέρη, 
πο ἢν ον two thirds of the whole, ᾿ 
τ appears.to have been the com-_ 
mon proportion, ‘Thue. IIL. 1 5: 
εὐ Demosth, in Neer. p.I 370. 
“Face JApyupioy βῆτόν. Thue. II. 


7 
ΝΣ ‘Boeckh Tnscript. ΤῈ ΓΝ 


is oe of the time of Ly 
sander. 
δος «ΟΥ̓ Ὡς οὐ τεταγμένα σιτεῖται. πό- 

pe λέμοο, Plutarch. ‘Cleomen. 37: τς, 





second, ὑπὸ. τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ TeXo- 


ποννησιακοῦ. πολέμον»). Compare. a 


Plutarch. Demosth. 17. Cras- 


sus 17. Reg. Apophth. PelIOe 
_ and Lacon. Apophth. p. 202. 


Hutten. In this passage the 
apophthegm is incorrectly. at- 
tributed to Archidamus the — 


Third, although | the Pelopons ὃὅϑΘϑΌὃ-οΞο. 
 nesian 15. mentioned . in ¢ CORE τον το atlas 
-nexion with it. | | ee Gee ne ee 


7 Thue. | 1 ταν 
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ther to ihe states: nor to their army ὃ. ‘The single 
allied states, if necessity demanded it, could also i im- 
: mediately summon the army of the others>: but it 
is not clear to what extent. this. call was binding — 
upon them. The Spartan: military constitution, — 
which we will explain hereafter, extended to the 
whole allied army; but it was doubtless variously 
combined with the tactics of the several nations®. 








To the council of war, which moreover only de- Ἔν 


τι ᾿Βαϊεᾶ, and did not decide, the Spartan king sum-— 


ο΄ moned the leaders of the several states, together 


with other commanders, and πὐὐρόνο the most is: 

tinguished persons in the army‘. | | οὐ 
3. According to the constitution of the Pelopoti=~ | 
-nesian league, every common action;-stch δι as a de- 
claration of war, or-the conclusion of a peace or 


a τὸν ae treaty, was agreed on at a conger ess of the confede~ 


yates. 


‘But, as there was no regular assembly of 
this kind, the several states sent envoys (ἄγγελοι), 
like the deputies (πρόβουλοι) of the Ionians, who ge- 


__nerally remained together only for a short time’. ς i 
All the members had legally equal votes (ἰσόψηφοι ὃ: : 


Ἵν and the majority sometimes decided against a strong” | 
- Bppontont: Ἐπὶ ᾿Βραχία, was often outvoted, Corinth — 


ἐξ Thrace. ἣν 54. διοδια ες 
also, Herod. V. 74. conceals 
the real object; but the army 
is soon separated. © 
> Thuc. ubi sup. 


© See book III. ch. 11. The 


army of the 10,000, although 


composed entirely of mercena- 


ries, Was in many respects like 


an allied army, and was under 
Spartan discipline. | 
“ὦ Thucyd. II. 10. 
ΕΣ 


garilans, 


i Ibid. 
Gos ἐψηφίσαντο. a. 


εἶναι ὅτι ἂν τὸ πλῆθος τῶν Eup ᾿ 


μάχων ψηφίσηται ἢ ἣν μὴ τι θεῶν ἢ 
ἡρώων κώλυμα ἡ. Ve τ. the Me- a e 
Corinthiatis, aay 
and Beeotians aré outvoted. _ 
But, according to I. 40, 41, 

the vote of the Corinthians 
alone prevented the Pelopon- 
-nesians from succouring the 
Samians, i.e. θεν gave. the oe 


Eleans, 


5 Thucyd. 1, 125. καὶ τὸ πλῇ- es, : 
30. κύριον 
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| being at all ‘aed willing τὸ yaise an opposition?. os 


We have however little information respecting the 
exact state of the confederacy ; ; it is probable in- 
deed, from the aristocratic feelings of the Pelopon- 
 nesians, that, upon the whole, authority had more 
᾿ς weight than numbers; and for great undertakings, be 


such as the Peloponnesian war, the assent of the εὖ 


chief state was necessary, in addition to the agree- 
ment of the other confederates’. When the congress . 
was summoned to Sparta, the envoys often treated — 
with a public assembly (éxxAyroc*) of the Spartans ;_ 
although they naturally withdrew during the divi- 
sion. Of these envoys, besides Sosicles the Corin- — 
thian, we also know the name of Chileus of Tegea, _ 


ce) who prevailed upon the ephors, after a long delay, 


to send the army to Platza, and who did much to 
_ allay the differences existing between the members 
_ of the then numerous confederacy’. | ἐν 
4, But upon the ἐμέθγημαΐ affairs, laws, mid. ‘erat fas 


: futions of the allied states, the confederacy had le- — See 


oo gaily no influence. It was a fundamental law that Ὁ 


oe) every state cea) should, according to its ancient. | 


~ customs (Kar τὰ πάτρια), be independent and supreme 


ee (αὐτόνομος. καὶ αὐτόπολις: and it is much to the cre~ 


os | Uell, Na 2, TT, ae | 


| ey dit of. Sparta, that, 80 long as the league was in ex- ; cee ER: 
τ istence, she never, not even when a favourable op- _ oo 
peg por aranity © offered, 1 depved: any. ΕΙ ροπρξηϊ 5 atte oe : 


poe οι ΕΣ to ‘the party ab ‘Herod. 1x. 9. ners how: ee re 
τ Opposed to ware ever he is distinguished from 


BO Besides: Herédotis Vv. 93. the ἄγγελοι... Compare Plutarch 
: “see Dio ‘Chrys. Orat. XXXVI. de eee Herod; 43., Polyens. 000-0 0 
eS Ἔν 4 ΟΣ δι έν σός, Plutarch: aes τ oe Se 

ts Fone "Phucyd. Ὶ 67. ΝΟ ὁ _ todd. 6. oe ys oo 
* Thue. ube ‘sup. + Χορ. oe ” Beet the ὁ treaty ἢ in ‘Thucyd. τ τ Ὁ 
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: of this. dadlapendiace’: a “Nor were diéputes betwisen | 


individual states brought before the congress of the 


| allies, which, on account. of the preponderance of a 


Sparta, would have endangered their liberty; but 


they were ‘commonly either referred to the Delphian | 


oracle, or to arbitrators chosen by. both. ‘states?. 


When Elis claimed an ancient tribute from Le- ; 
_ ~preum, both states agreed to make Sparta their ar-_ ᾿ 
bitrator by a special reference (ἐπιτροπή) In this 


character Sparta declared that Lepreum, being an 


| independent. member of the confederacy, was not 
bound to pay the. tribute: and Elis acted ‘unjustly 


in refusing to abide by her agreement, on the plea 


that she had not expected the decision®. For dis-— 


putes between citizens of different states there was 


an entirely free and equal intercourse of justice 
(commercium juris dandi repetendique?). The ju-— 
risdiction of the states was also absolutely exempt _ 
from foreign interference (αὐτόδικοι ἢ. These are _ 
the chief features of the constitution of the Pelopon- : 
τς nesian. confederacy ; ; the only one which in the flou- — 
S vishing: times of Greece combined extensive powers | 


with justice, and a respect for the independence of 
its weaker members. 


_ 5. Sparta had not become the head of this league 
by agreement, and still less by usurpation; but by | 


tacit acknowledgment she was the leader, not only 


of this, but of the whole of Greece; and ‘she acted : ΠῚ} 


n λει 1. 28. ef. V. 79. τρῷοι σπονδαὶ in Pausan. II. = 


νῷ κι probably refer to the tradi- ΚΗ 
Ρ ἿΝ 7, τὶ κὰτ τὰ πάτρια δίκας tion mentioned OG chs. 4 


| διδόναι τὰς ἴσας καὶ ὁμοίας. the: 8, 16. 


7 expression κὰτ τὰ πάτρια, does : ᾿ q Thucy ad. ubz sup. yaoi δὲ Pe ee 4d 
not at all refer to ancient trea- eras Kar τὰ πάτρια δικάξεσθαι.. Cepia S| 


ties of the Dorians._ ‘The πα- 

















oer 8, 6. 

as such in all foreign: relations from about the year 

580 B.C. Her alliance was courted by Croesus: 
and the Tonians, when pressed by Cyrus, had re- 
ΠΟ course to the Spartans, who, with an amusing igno- 
-rance of the state of affairs beyond the sea, thought — 
to terrify the king of Persia by the threat of hosti- 
lities. It is a remarkable fact, that there were at 
that time Scythian envoys in Sparta, with whom ἃ 
great plan of operations. against Persia is said to 
have been concerted—which it is not easy to be- 
lieve". In the year 520 B.C. the Platzeans put 
themselves under the protection of Cleomenes’, who 
referred them to Athens; a herald from Sparta 
drove the Alemeonidz from'their city’: afterwards — 


| - Aristagoras sought from the protector of Greece" 





aid against the national enemy: and when the Mgi- — 
netans gave the Persians earth and water, the Athe- 
nians accused them of treachery before the Spar- 
_ tans: and lastly, during the Persian war, Greece | 
found in the high character of that state the only 
means of effecting the union so necessary for her 
safety and success*. | | ΤῸ 
6. In this war a new confederacy was formed, 
~ which was extended beyond the Peloponnese; the 
3 community. of danger and of victory having, besides 
mr momentary combination, also produced an union Ἂν 
destined for some duration. — 


THE. DORIANS. | a 


‘It was the assembly. of 


this league—a_ fixed congress at. Corinth during, and ae 


How ee 


: Herod. VI. 84. 
ee 108.” 

. robs. 

a ty, γο. 

ne Vv. 40, 70, 


1x According to. Tustin XIX. ce 
. the Sicilian states. also ap- 
‘plied to Leonidas for πῶ 


TEN T 7 


: ance against Carthage. 
ἐδίδοσαν σφέας αὖὐ- 
a was at that time in Greece, is 
ΟΠ shewn by. several passages in 
7 Pindar, which are not other- Ἶ 


general the respect: for Sparta 


wise tntelligible,, 6,0. Pyth.. Ye 


73: ἫΝ 
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at. Sparta after, the war—that settled the internal | 


‘differences of Greece, that invited Argos, Corcyra, 
and Gelon to join the league, and afterwards called | 


upon Themistocles to answer for his proceedings’. 
So much it did for the present emergency. But at 
the same. time Pausanias, the regent of Sparta, after 
the great victory of Platzea (at which, according to 
Eischylus, the power of Persia fell by the Doric 
spear’), prevailed upon the allies to conclude a fur- 
ther treaty. Under the auspices of the gods of the 
7 confederacy, particularly of the Eleutherian (or Gre- 


cian) Jupiter, they pledged themselves mutually to 
maintain the independence of all states, and to many — 


other conditions, of which the memory has been lost. 
To the Platzans in particular security from danger 


was promised*. The Ionians also, after the battle — 
of Mycale, were received into this confederacy”. 
ἡ. The splendid victories over the Persians had 


for some time taken Sparta, which was fitted for a 


quiet and passive existence, out of her natural _ 
sphere; and her king Pausanias had wished to be- me 
tray his country for the glitter of an Asiatic prinee. 
But this state soon perceived her true interest, and 


sent no more commanders to Asia, “that her gene- 


“rals might not be made worse:” she likewise 
wished to avoid any further war with the Persians, 
thinking that Athens was better fitted to.carry it on | 
than herself*. If the speech were now extant in 


which Hetoémaridas the Heraclide proved to the 


councillors that it was not expedient for Sparta to- 


¥ See Appendix IV. ἐυνθῆκαι, according to which 

* Pers. 819. the Athenians w vished δίκας 

ἘΤΒας, 1. ὅγ. ΠῚ, 58. 68. δοῦναι at the beginning of the 

b Herod.’ 1X. 106,—These war, Thue. I. 44, 145. 
σπονδαὶ are also probably the  ° Thuc. I. gs. 
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aim at the mastery of the sea‘, we should doubtless 
possess a profound view, on the Spartan side, of 
those things which we are now accustomed to look 
on with Aoienicn eyes. Thus also it has been ima- 
gined that the command was transferred fo Athens 


merely for the sake of Athens. Nor is it true that 


the supremacy (ἡγεμονία) over the Greeks was in fact 


transferred at all from Sparta to Athens, if we con- 
sider the matter as Sparta considered it, however 
great the influence of this change may have been 
on the power of Athens. But Sparta continued to 
hold its preeminence in the Peloponnese, and most 
_ of the nations of the mother-country joined them- 
selves to her: while none but the Greeks of Asia 
- Minor and the islands, who had previously been 
‘subjects of Persia, and were then only partially li- 2 
berated, perhaps too much despised by Sparta, put _ 
themselves under the command of Athens, 


8. But the complete liberation of Asia Minor eG 
: froin the Persian yoke, which has been considered ees 
one of the chief exploits of Athens, was in fact 


never effected. Without entering into the discus-— 
| sion respecting the problematical treaty of Cimon, 
we will merely seek to ascertain the actual state of 
the Asiatic Greeks at this period. Herodotus states, — 


that Artaphernes, the satrap at Sardes under DBS hare ς 
rius, fixed the tribute to be paid by the Ionians 8860. 
it remained until the time of the writer®, i. e about ees 


Oped ls cee 


ὑπὸ ‘Thuc. VI. ree αὐτοὶ δὲ τῶν 


ὑπὸ τῷ. βασιλεῖ. πρότερον ὄντων 
ἡγεμόνες. καταστάντες. 


' Of this Eichstadt has treated | 
in his Notes.to the tr anslation 
of Mitford’s History of Greece ; 


also Mosche in a Dissertation ς 


De eo quod in Cornelii. Vitis fil- 2 ᾿ 


ciendum restat. Francof. 1892; 
and lastly, Dahlmann in his : 


Forschungen auf dem Gebiet der 0. 
Geschichte, vol. ΤΟ po I= 148.6 90 on 
with | great cleamess. and Oe 
ee τε 


8 Herod. MI. 42. ‘See my > 


the end of the Peloponnesian war. It is evident 
| that this was a tribute to be paid: to the king of 
Persia: the exactions of the Athenians were clearly 
not regulated by any Persian register of property. 
Again, in the nineteenth year of the war Artapher- 
nes sought for assistance against Athens, that he 
might be able to pay to the king of Persia the tri- 
bute due from the Grecian maritime towns, which 


the Athenians had prevented him from collecting”. | 


From. this it is plain that the shah of Susa was 


ignorant that the majority of those cities had for 


-more than sixty years paid to the Athenians and 


‘not to him, and attributed the arrears only to the 


negligence of his viceroys. I say only the majority ; 
for the Athenians had been far from completing the 


glorious work of the great Cimon; and after the 
 -war-contributions had become a most oppressive tri- 

bute, these cities might not themselves be very de- 
sirous to change their master. Hence Themistocles, 


as a vassal of Persia, possessed undisturbed, at the 


accession of Artaxerxes, the beautiful towns of Mag- πὰρ 


ΘΒΙδ ὁπ. the Meeander, Lampsacus, Myus, Percote, 
| and ancient Scepsis', At a still later period the de- 
: -scendants of king Demaratus, Eurysthenes, and Pro- 
cles, ruled by the same title over Halisarna in My- 


sia‘. The neighbouring towns of Gambrium, Pa-_ 


Review of a work of Kortiim’s, Pausan. I. 26. 4. | 
ig aes Anzeigen, 1822. p. * Xenoph. Hell. ΠῚ. 1. 
117. To this family Procles also be- 


i Thuc. VII. 5. cf. 46. ὅσοι 
ἐν τῇ βασιλέως Ἕλληνες οἰκοῦσι, 
an othcial expression of fre- 
quent occurrence. . 


i Plutarch. Themist. 29. | 
Thucyd. 1. 138. Diod. XI. 57. 


His sons also appear to have 
possessed them, according to 


longs, who married the daugh- 
ter “of Aristotle Gvhen the lat- 
ter was at Atarneus), and had 


by her two sons, Procles and _ 


Demaratus, Sextus Empiricus 
ady. Mathem. p. sr B. ed. 
Col. Ὄπ, 
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legambrium, Myrina, and Grynium had been given 
by Darius to Gongylus, and his descendants still - 
dwelt there after the Peloponnesian war! When 
_ Athens unjustly expelled the Delians from their 
island, they found a place of refuge at Adramyt- 


teum, on the coast of /folis, which was granted ᾿ 


them by the satrap Pharnaces™. Thus the Athe- — 
nian empire did not prevent the vassals and sub-— 
jects of the king of Persia from ruling over the 
Greeks of Asia Minor, even down to the very coast. 
We need not go any further to prove the entire 
falsehood of the account commonly given by bias 
panegyrical rhetoricians of Athens. ἐξ: 
9, The Peloponnese took the less concern in iHiese | 
τ proceedings, as internal differences had arisen from 


τ some unknown cause, which led to an open war be- | δ τ 


ΕΣ Sparta and Arcadia. We only know, πὰ, 
between the battle of Plataea (in which Tegea, as es 
also later still, shewed great fidelity towards Sparta) 6ὁὃ69Ζ ΘἝ. 
and the war with the Helots (i.e. between 479 and ὃ 

465 B.C.), the Lacedeemonians fought two great Pen ag! 


battles, the one against the Tegeates and Argives | 
at Tegea, the other against all the Arcadians, with 


the exception of the Mantineans, at Dipsea (ἐν Auman 
᾿εὔσω), in the Menalian territory. Tisamenus, an — 


_Elean, of the family of the Iamide, was in both 


oO battles in the Spartan army : and in both Sparta Ἢ a 
was victorious". Yet, i in an epigram of Simonides, ὁ 0 0. 


τ ἴδ valour of the Tegeates. is pr aised, ὙΠῸ hy ἢ their | 


t Senoph, ᾿αδὲς sup. i με ΓΕ Hered. VL 40. Hats = ὙΠ: 


2 ™ Thueyd. V. 1. το dotus: TX. 37. also mentions a. 


"= Herod. IX. 35. Pausan. dissension between Tegea and : 


ee ᾿ ΤΠ: 11. Hence also Leotychi- = before the Persian Warsi: io Ce 


tee des i in n 468 Β. Ό, went to es 
πο a 
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death had’ saved their city from destruction? ; pro- 
bably. after the loss of the first battle. As we find 
that Argos had a share in this war?, it is possible 
that the views of that state were directed against 
the ascendency of Sparta; perhaps also the inde- 
pendence of the Meenalians, Parrhasians, &c. had 
been, as was so often the case, attacked by the more 
powerful states of Arcadia, and was defended by 
the head of the Peloponnesian confederacy. — 


10. This war had not been brought to a termi- 


nation, when, i in the year 465 B.C., in the reign of 


: Archidamus4 and Pleistoanax, a tremendous earth- 


quake (which is said to have been predicted by 


Anaximander’) destroyed Sparta, and a sudden ruin | 
threatened to overwhelm the chief state of Greece. 
For, in the hope of utterly annihilating their rulers, — 
many Helots (perhaps doubly excited by the late — 
outrage on the suppliants at the altar of the Tzna-— 


rian god‘), especially the ancient inhabitants of Mes- 


senia, and two cities of the Perici, revolted from _ 
Sparta; these rebels were all named Messenians, are 
and the war was called the third Messenian war", | 


| ‘The circumstances of this terrible contest are al- 
most unknown to us; and we can only collect the 
few fragments extant of its history. Aéimnestus 


; 9 Fragm. 21. Gaisford. ὌΡΗ: Fle Ne 4190, 81. 


P At that time also Tegea 
assisted Argos against Myce- 
ne; above, ch. 8. ὃ. 7 

‘ Polyenus J. 41. 5. con- 
founds Archidamus III. and IT. 
Plato Leg. ITI. p. 692. has not 
an accurate idea of the time 
of this war, of which Diodorus 
XI. 64. has given altogether an 
incorrect and inconsistent re- 
presentation. 


Cicero de Divin. I. 50. 

Ss The ἄγος Ταινάριον. See 
Thucyd. 1. 128. lian. V. H. 
VI. 7. Suidas in Taevdprov κα- 


a ‘Apostolius AVI. 92. 
Prov. Vat. IV. 12. Plutarch. 
Prov. Al. 54. Pausan. IV. 24. 
2. who mentions Lacedemo-_ | 


nians instead of Helots. 


‘ Thucyd. 1. ror. ἡ καὶ Μεσ- 


σήνιοι ἐκλήθησαν οἱ πάντες. 
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the Spartan, who had killed Mardonius, fought with 
800 men at Stenyclarus against a body of Messe- 
_ nians, and was slain with Biche men". This was 
followed by a great battle with the same enemy at 
_.Ithome*, in which the Spartans were victorious. — 
‘Most of the conquered Messenians then intrenched 
themselves on the steep summit of Ithome, which | 
was even then sacred to J upiter Ithomatas ; 3.and >: 
: they probably restored the ancient walls and de- 
fences which had fallen down. Upon this the La- 
cedzemonians, foreseeing a tedious siege, called in 
the aid of their allies; and this call was answered 
among others by the Aiginetans’, the Mantineans’, 


the Platzeans*, and the Athenians, who, at. the re- | 


τ quest of the Spartan envoy Periclides, sent 4000 _ 


__hoplitae> under the command of Cimon; the Spar- 

τ tans, however, dismissed them before the fortress = | 
was taken, in which they expected. to be aided by | ae 
β the superiority. of the pmeniens ἢ In the art. OF He- "ἢ Τὰ ᾿ 


ἐν ν Aristoph. ΠΟΤᾺ 
- The 4000 hoplite, here men- 
tioned by Aristophanes, were | 
- about the third part of the | 
disposable forces of Athens. 


8 Herod: Ix. 64. 
x If in Herod. IX. 35: the 


alteration πρὸς ᾿Ιθώμῃ is at all 
certain. The expression of Pau- 
πρὸς τοὺς ἐξ 


ο sanias BI; 11. 
ο᾿Ισθμοῦ ᾿Ιθώμην ἀποστήσαντας is 


τ compounded of the passage of 
.. Herodotus, which he read as 
πον ae now have it, and Thucyd. 

os I. ΙΟῚ. 

ΠΥ, -ὀπέστησδιι, | 


ot Edores—es Ἰθύμὴν 


ΟΥ̓ Thucyd. IL. 27. W. 56. 
7 Xenoph. Hell. V. 2.3. | 
ἃ Thueyd. IIL. 54. a 
1138. 


friendly - terms with — 
-after the time. of Pausanias, 

anne been connected with that 
ος State by 'προξενίαι, to. which | oo 


Plateans Likewise? sent τὸ apt oa ee 
τὸν μέρος of their numbers to ὁ 
the assistance of the Spartans _ 

(ib. TIL. 54. ἰδίᾳ as opposed to 
the rest of Beeotia), this was — 
probably a contingent fixed for 
such cases. 


Platea, it should 
be observed, had been on 
Sparta 


the son of the Platean general - 


Arimnestus owed his 1 name of | ᾿ ae : ᾿ ἊΝ 


vice versa. in “Plotarch’ ΠΑ ΜῈ 


“PT. and. 19: ᾿λείμνηστος,, should 
cae read for’ Ἀρίμνηστος 3 


que. Il. 13); and since > the ᾿ ΠΣ 
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sieging, not without shewing their suspicion of the 
innovating spirit of their ally®. In the tenth 
year of the siege, 455 B.C.,. Ithome surrendered on 
terms 5 and the Messenians, together 1 with their wives 
and childr en, quitted the Peloponnese, under a pro- 
mise of never again entering it. It appears that the 
war between ΠΝ and Arcadia was concluded 
upon conditions, of which one was, that no person 
_ should be put to death for the sake of the Laceda- 
-monian party at Tegea; and another, that Sparta 
-was to expel the Messenians from the country, but 
not kill them—which were inscribed on a pillar on 
the banks of the Alpheus‘. The Athenians, how- 
ever, gave to the fugitives the town of N aupactus, 
which, they had shortly before conquered, and 
which was conveniently situated for tempting them, 
against their promise, to make inroads and forays 
in the Peloponnese. The Messenians still continued, 
jn the Peloponnesian war, to be distinguished from 
the neighbouring people by their Doric dialect’. 

“11. Immediately after the dismission of the Athe- 
cnians from. Ithome, the injured people of Athens 
annulled the alliance with Sparta, which had sub-— 
sisted since the Persian war's entered into a treaty 


for 


᾿ Thueyd. ‘Coiipaie Manso, 
History of Sparta, vol. I. p. 
377. They must also at that 
time have been angry with the 
Athenians on account ὑ of Tha- 


a 


time; irom which Aristotle, 
quoted in Plutarch. Qu. Rom. 
58. p. 343. and Qu. Gr. 5. p. 
380. cites the passages in the 
text on account of the expres- 


,,: 


᾿καλούμενοι. 


! These συνθῆκαι may, I be. 
a e, be safely referred to this” 


In cap. 


sion χρηστὸν ποιεῖν, “ [0 
‘kill. That the , 
in a certain manner carried on ~ 
war for the Helots is alsoim- | 
phi cok in Zenobius Prov. 1. 59. 

ces HE τι, TV.63 


οἱ εσσήνιοι ΝΥ͂Ν. 


~~? Phucyd. I. 102. 
δαὶ Παυσανίου still however γος 
mained in force (the mune a 


lth). 


Arcadians 


The σπον- 





cn. 9. §. 11. 
with Argos, the enemy of. Sparta, and also with the 
Thessalians ; and even joined to itself Megara, which 
was dependent on its commercial intercourse. Then — 
followed the war with the mar itime towns of Argo- 
lis, in which Athens, after many reverses, at length 
᾿ succeeded in destroying the fleet of gina, and. sub- 
jugating that island (457 B.C.8). Sparta was com- 
_ pelled to be a quiet spectator of the subjection of 80 
important a member of her confederacy, as she was 
still occupied with the siege of Ithome, and in the 
same year had sent out an army to liberate her mo- 
ther-country, Doris, from the yoke of the Phoceans. 
But when, after the execution of this object, the 
Spartans were hastening back to the Peloponnese, — 
_ they were compelled to force their passage home by 
the battle of ‘Tanagra, which, with the assistance of 
_ the Thebans, they gained over an army composed 
of Athenians, Ionians, Argives, and Thessalians. — 


HE DORIANS. =a? 


This aid was afforded to them on the condition that ᾿ ᾿ ΠΕ 
they would help the Thebans to regain their supre- EOS 
macy in Beotia, which the Thebans had lost by 


their defection from the Grecian cause in the Per- 
sian wart, ‘Sparta, however, after so decisive a vic- 
_ tory, concluded a four months’ armistice with Athens, — 
during which that state conquered the Thebans at 


) : nophyta, finished the blockade of igi gina, subdued. 1 
all Beeotia, with the exception of Thebes and Phocis, ᾿ 


τη extended | its: democratical constitution, ἀπ: 1 000 


Ἑ after the battle of Tanagra was nearly threatened — 
with destruction’, even to the city. of Thebes. The τῶ 


πο ον Boeckh δ Pind. 
-  Disset nad Nem. VII. 15. 
8 See the excellent explana- | 
tion of Boeckh ad Pind. Isthm. - 


oF Higinetica; p- 179. and see 
Pyth. VUE. 


“bea in Olymp. ce ee ο 
“B.C.) and the probable share 0200 
“οἵ Cimon in them, see 


VI. pi 332 Se ae 
On. ihe igarlial al trou ay 
“Box ge (459 0] 
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inactivity of Sparta during these See suc- 
cesses of her enemy (for when she concluded the ar- 
mistice with Athens: she must have partly foreseen — 
its consequences) ; seems to prove that she was en- 
tirely occupied with the final capture of Ithome, and 
the settlement of her interests in Arcadia‘. But 
that the war, which was now renewed by Athens, 
nevertheless extended to the whole Peloponnesian 
league, is shewn by the connected attacks of Tolmi- 
‘des 0 on the Spartan harbour Gytheium, and the cities 
Ne Pericles in the Corinthian gulf: The ie years’ 
truce in 451 B.C. was only an armistice between 
Athens and the Peloponnesian confederacy, which 
‘left Boeotia to shake off the Athenian yoke by its 
own exertions. This was also the time of the sacred 
war, in which a Spartan and an Athenian army, 
one coming after the other, the first gave the ma- 
ο΄ nagement of the temple to the Delphians, and the 
second, against all ancient right’, to the Phocians. 
At the end of these five years Megara revolted from 
the Athenians, and in consequence an invasion of 
7 Attica, by the Peloponnesians took place, which, 


ak - though it did not produce any immediate result, was 


~ soon followed by the thirty years’ truce, in which 
Athens ceded her conquests in Megaris and the Pe- 








loponnese™, 12} and on the mainland ‘returned. within Bee 


ΓΕ disevasion. in Meier’s καὶ tts καὶ Tpogiva kak PA ES 


Historia Juris Attici de Bonis yaiav; for in this order the 


damnatis, Ὁ. 4.0. 11. words should be read, Achaia 
k Thuc. I. 118. τὸ δέ τι καὶ 7 therefore is the district on the 
πολέμοις οἰκείοις ἐξειργόμενοι. ο north of the Peloponnese, w hich 


οἰ See Boeckh’s Public Eco- indeed did not éelong g to Athens, 
“nomy of Athens, vol. H. p. but was enumerated in the lists” 
396, note. of the contending parties as 
Ἢ Thucyd. τ ae aa belonging 1 to the Athenian ee 
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her ancient boundaries; but she preserved the same 
power over her other confederates. For when the 
Athenians soon afterwards attacked the revolted 
island of Samos, the Peloponnesians indeed debated 
whether they should protect it; but the proposal of 


Corinth was adopted, that Athens should be allowed 7 
to deal with her allies as she pleased®. Bo! δὲ 


12. If now we consider the events which have 


been briefly traced in the foregoing pages, it will 
be perceived, that the principle on which the Lace- 
_ deemonians constantly acted was one of self-defence, 
of restoring what had been lost, or preserving what 
was threatened with danger; whereas the Athe-— 
nians were always aiming at attack or conquest, or 
the change of existing institutions. While the Spar- 


+ tans during this period, even after the greatest Vic- 


tories, did not conquer a foot of land, subjugate one — 
independent state, or destroy one existing institu- 


tion; the Athenians, for a longer or for a shorter ΠΣ 


time, reduced lar ge tracts of country under their do- > 
minion, extended their alliance (as it was called) on 


all sides, and respected no connexion sanctioned by _ 


nature, descent, or antiquity, when it came in con- | 
: flict with their plans of empire. But the astonish- _ 
ing energy of the Athenian people, which from one _ 


ie point: kept ‘the. whole OF : Greece in constant: vibra- — ie 


tion, almost. paralysed Sparta; the natural slowness 


of that state became more and more apparent : ἀνθ 


ahieh having been, as it were, violently; trans- pe ee, 


Ἔ (ea gic tie see Thu- | fuse account in “Andodides ᾿ 


το eyd. I. 31,.40 -), and at this Περὶ εἰρήνης, and that of ἄ- ce CANON hte 
time passed over to that of the schines borrowed from it. : 


Ἢ  Lacedemonians. See Thucyd. κ Thucyd. I. 45: Bee above a τε oul 


| ΟΝ. 21: ee the very con-— Pe 306. ‘note ‘ Ste 
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_ ~planted into a strange. region, only beg gan by de- 
grees to comprehend the policy of Athens 

But when Athens saw the Peloponnesian confe- 
fee again established, and as she could not, on 
account of the truce, attack it directly, she looked 
to the colonial law, which rested rather on heredi- 


tary feelings than on positive institution, for an op- 
portunity of an indirect attack. This was soon 


found in the defensive treaty (émpayia) with Cor- 
_eyra, which state was engaged with its mother- 
: country Corinth in a war, according to ancient 
Greek principles, wholly illegal and unjust. Besides 
this, however, it was an actual breach of the thirty 
years’ truce®, And the same principles were ex- 
pressed in the demand that Potidea should, for the 


_ sake of the Athenian confederacy, give up its ori- 
ginal connexion with the parent-state. In both these 


eases it is manifest that the maxims of the Athe- 
nian policy were directly at variance with the ge- 

neral feeling of justice entertained by the Greeks, 

and especially to the respect. for affinity of blood ; 


and this fundamental difference was. the true cause ᾿ 
- Oe the Peloponnesian war. ΠΥ ΠΣ 
18, As it would not be consistent ai the nian 
of this work to give a detailed account of the in-. 
fluence of the Peloponnesian war upon the political ao τ 
and private character of the Greeks, we must be 
content to | oa out the following obvious points of ; ᾿ a 
«The meaning οἵ the ΚΠ i vance guarantees their ably, ἘΠῚ 


in the ey years’ truce, , Thu. But if a state alr eady at war. 
cyd. I. 35. can only be, States” with another state party tothe 


not pichided | in the alliance may treaty (ἔνσπονδοςν is assisted, ¢ 


join whichever side they please, war of this description is like 


ESSE St end tenn Uae get oo Ne ee ἍΝ 


by which means they come 


within the tre “aly; and the al. 


one undertaken by the conte- 


deracy. of the assis ting state, = 
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opposition between the contending parties. In the 
first place then, Dorians were opposed to Tonians ; 
and hence in the well-known oracle it was called 
i. the Doric war?. The individual exceptions are for 
+ the most part merely apparent4; also when the 
1 Athenians attacked Sicily, all the Doric cities were 
opposed to them’. On the side of Athens were 
ranged all the Ionians of Europe, of the islands, 
ΕΣ of Asia, not indeed voluntarily, but still not al- 
together against their inclination. The union of the 
Sree Greeks against the evil ambition of one state. 
At the beginning of the war the general voice of 
Greece was in favour of Sparta’ (which was heard 
through the Delphian oracle, when it promised that 
state assistance’); nor did she compel any one to 
join in it. The allies of Athens, having previously 
been Persian subjects, were accustomed to obey; 
and on the present occasion forced to submit; the 
| public assembly of Athens was the only free voice _ 
in so large a combination. Land-forces against sea-~ ἢ 
forces. According to the speech of Pericles, the Pe- _ 
loponnese was able, in an action with heavy-armed 

τ troops, to resist all the rest of Greece together ; and 
oy Athens avoided coming to this mode of engagement 
with singular ingenuity. The fleet of the -Pelopons 
"Ἢ ~“nesians, on the other hand, was at the beginning of 
el the war very inconsiderable".. | ‘Hence it was some 

















ἐν Thucyd. Π. a. ee οἰ Thucyd. IL. 8. cf. op ae 
4 The Asiatic cities are not * Thucyd. I. 118, F235 “Pla 
exceptions; in Rhodes also the - dich, Pyth. Or. 19. p. 276. 
Doric spirit rose against Athens “ The Spartans were at first. 


in the per: son of the noble Do- quite contemptible by sea; Al- 


᾿ ‘time before the belligerent parties even so much ὁ as ae "ἢ 


| riews. ᾿ς ¢cidas in. particular was desti- τ 
1} ‘Thueyd. ΤΠ; 86. ἘΠ the tute. of all alent, ee ἯΙ: : ᾿ς oS 


s τρις of Conon. Ἐπ cB. 31ι 86. 
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encountered one another; the land was the means of 
communication for one party, the sea for the other: 
hence the states friendly to Athens were immedi- 


ately compelled to build long walls (μακρὰ τείχη) for 


the purpose. of connecting the chief city with the 
sea, and isolating it from the land; as, 6. g.. Megara 
before, and Argos and Patre during the war*. 


Large bodies of men practised in war against 


wealth. The Peloponnesians carried on the war 


with natives; whereas Athens manned her fleet—_ 


the basis. of her power—chiefly with foreign sea- 
men; so that the Corinthians said justly that the 


power of. Athens was rather purchased than na- 
tiveY. It was the main principle of Pericles’ policy, 


and it is also adopted by Thucydides in the famous 
introduction to his History, that it is not the coun- 
| try and people, but moveable and personal property, 


χρήματα, in the proper sense of the word, which 


make states great and powerful. Slow and delibe- 
rate conviction against determined rashness. This is 


evident both from the different direction taken by — 


the alliances of the two parties, and from their na- 
tural character. It was with good reason that the 


oracle admonished Sparta to carry on the war with 


decision and firmness; for that state was. always 


cautious of undertaking a war, and ready for peace?. 


Maintenance of ancient custom as opposed to the 
desire of novelty. ‘The former was the chief feature 


of the Doric, the latter of the Ionic race. The Ben: ae 


rians wished to preserve their ancient dignity and. 


* Thucyd. I. 103. V. 82.  ---πληροῦντες τούτων τὰς τριήρεις. 


bie ie ea cf. Isocrat. de Pace ᾿ uae aang aie ΤΙ hue Bie 
De 174 E. οἱ συνάγοντες ἐξ ἀπά- IJ, 11. V. ὃς ὌΝ Ὁ: 
ans τῆς Ἑλλάδος τοὺς dpyordrovs 











- power, as well as their customs and religious feel- 
ings: the Jonians were commonly in pursuit of 
‘something new, frequently, as in the case of the Si- 
cilian expedition, but obscurely seen and conceived. 


Union of nations and tribes against one arbitrarily 


Jormed, As has been already shewn, this difference — : 


was the cause of the war; and indeed Athens in 


the course of it hardly recognised any duty i in small a 


states to remain faithful to cities of the same race, 
and to their mother-countries ; ; otherwise, why was 
Melos so barbarously punished, for remembering ra- _ 
ther that it was a colony of Sparta than an island? — 
Thus also in the interior of states the Athenians 
encouraged political associations (ἑταιρίαι), while the 
Spartans trusted to the ties of relationship*. Aris= 
tocracy against democracy. This difference was 
manifested in the first half of the war by Athens 
changing, while Sparta only restored governments ; 
for in this instance also the power of Sparta was in _ 
strictness only employed in upholding ancient esta-— 
blishments, as an aristocracy may indeed be over- 


τς thrown, but cannot be formed in a moment. 


arrive at. 


14, These obvious points of difference are suffi-. 
- cient to substantiate the result which we wish to. 


| - forces, which. in each of these instances came into: 


ees collision, must necessarily have always overcome the 


ti is manifest that the second of the two ee 


: first. 


΄ το Rparten, confederacy was 


| τὰ τω εγάϊάέο τῷ with great 


bate in the Melian conference. 
ene to Hovey ed TI, 


cee 

gua but with the most 
_. bitter coldness, laid down the 
οὐ principles of the Athenian. Poe, : 


The slow, cumbrous, ‘unwieldy body of the oe 


sure to suffer andes the 


ἰσονομία. πολιτικὴ 
ὀνόματα 


πλήθους 
and — ἀριστοκρατία are 


“εὐπρεπῆ (as at that time they . 
ρα], were); but not τὸ kara 


Ta ee πολιτεύεσθαι. 
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blows of its skilful, forward, and enterprising: auite- 
gonist. ‘The maxims which, according to Thucydi- 
| des, were current at this time®, that pesos was 
to be called courage in a friend’s cause, provident 
foresight hidden cowardice, moderation a cloak for 
‘pusillanimity, and that to be prudent in every thing 
was to be active in nothing, necessarily impeded 
and shackled the beneficial effects of the measures of 
the Doric party. The “honesty and openness” of 
in the Doric character, the noble simplicity of the an-. 
| cient times of Greece, soon disappeared in this tu- 
“multuous: age? Sparta therefore and the Pelopon- 
~ nesians emerge from the contest, altered, and as it 
were reversed; and even before its termination ap- 
pear in a character of which they had before proba-— 
bly contained only the first seeds. eek, ὁ 
But in the second half of the war, when the Shak oe 
tans gave up their great armaments by land, and 
began to equip fleets with hired seamen; when they 
had learnt to consider money as the chief instru- 
ment of warfare, and begged it at the court of Per-_ 
sia; when they sought less to protect the states 
joined to them by affinity and alliance, than to dis- _ 
i. sf solve. the Athenian confederacy; when they began _ 
to secure conquered states by harmosts of their own, _ 
and by oligarchs jorced upon the people, and found - 
that the secret management of the political clubs 
was more to their interest than open negotiation 
with the government ; 3 we see developed on the o on 
hand an energy and. address, which was first man 
fested in the enterprises of the great Bre asidas,. and 














¢ Ubi sup. Do fil expression of Thue dies, a 
HTS εὔηθες, οὗ τὸ γενναῖον ib. 85. | ae 
πλεῖστον ᾿βεγεχει; is the beauti- | 
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on the other a worldly policy, as was shewn in Gy- 
_ lippus, and afterwards more strongly in Lysander ; : 
when the descendants of Hercules found it advis- 
able to exchange the lion’s for the fox’ s skin‘ — 
And, since the enterprises conducted in the spirit of 
earlier times either wholly failed or else remained 
fruitless, this new system, though the state had in- 
wardly declined, brought with it, by the mockery of 
fate, external fame and. victory °. | 
4 Plutarch Reg. Apophth. another at the commencement 
De 127. οὗ it, and as Sparta maintained 
© In conclusion I remark, them (Thucyd. V. 31. cf. V. 
that the possessions of the Pe- 29.), are represented in the 


loponnesian states in this war, accompanying map of the Pe- 
as they had agreed with one Ὀροάδεξει, od eas , | 





ec) 38 See eee ee eee 
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ne RELIGION AND. MYTHOLOGY OF THE DORIANS. ‘ 


CHAP. Ie 


‘ On the 002 rship of Apollo at Pompe, Crete, Debs, aod a 


Delphi. 


1. Iv N turning from the history of the external af- 
fairs of the Dotians to the consideration of their 


intellectual existence, our first step must be to en= 

quire into their religion; and for this purpose we 
will proceed to analyze and resolve it into the va~ 
rious worships and ceremonies of which it was com= 

posed, and to trace the origin and connexion oO these | 


neases as they successively arose. — 


Now it may with safety be asserted, that: athe ee ΣΝ 
principal deities of the Dorians were Apollo and os 
Diana, since their worship is found to have predo- : 

minated in all the settlements of that race; and 
τς eonversely the Doric origin can be either proxi- “ἢ 
τε mately or remotely: traced herever there were. any cee ᾿ 
considerable institutions dedicated to the worship ὁ... 
ae Apollo; ; insomuch ‘that the adoration of this god co. 
may be shewn from the most ancient testimonies of = 6ῸὃῸὃ 
᾿ _ mythology ἡ to have gradually advanced with the eX~ ce 
ee tension of the Dorie nation. Yet we are not to un- 
oh derstand that the worship of Apollo and the Doric 
τ΄ γα were so exactly coextensive that the presence — 
of the latter always proves either the ee 
ao actual existence of the former. Indeed it is certain Pr 





QQ 


8. previous οὐ 
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7 that 1 in ancient 8 as well : as. in ‘modern ee thes wor- 


ship | of particular g gods was not only propagated by — : 


the migration and conquest, but that religious belief - 
was also extended by pencefil pnben COUESS and, as in. 
were, by moral contact. : oe 


In order to rest the claims of the Doric race to 


the worship of Apollo on a secure foundation, it is ᾿ 
necessary first to give a direct contradiction to all 
those statements which assert its connexion with 
: any race not of Hellenic descent. In the first place, 
then, Apollo was not a national deity of the aborigi- 
nal Pelasgic nations of Greece*. Had this been the 
case, he would certainly have enjoyed frequent and _ 
distinguished honours in those countries where the 
of that race remained undiminished; for 
Now it is found that there 
and. 


~ numbers 
example, in Arcadia. 
were very few temples of Apollo in Arcadia; 


moreover the founding of most of these was either 


connected with a foreign hero, or else attributed to 
some external influence’. Secondly, it has been sup- 


a + Against Myrtilus in ie Dio. Bis, Pausan. VIL. 15. #2 com: 
- nysius Halic. 1.23. who how- pare Aristot. Mirab. eect 
ever was. probably deceived by 59. and below, ch. 12. ὃ. 3 


ne confounding - a Cabirus with 


Thirdly, in Tegea the temple β 


on Apollo. (see_ Orchomenos pag. of Apollo Agyieus, 
155) | nexion with Crete, Pausan. 
b The temples are, first, that VIII 53. τ. Fourthly, 


of Apollo | Onceus at ‘Thelpusa, 


in connexion with Hercules, 
-Pausan. VII. 25. 3. Antimach. 
i The: 
native gods are in this case 
and Neptune. . 


p. 65. ed. Schellenberg. 


Ceres, Erinys, 
Secondly, to the north of Phe- 


neus the temples of Apollo Py- 
they were | es 
~eckh, Ν᾽, 1534.) would doubt- ae 
Tess. more Br openly. be: called 


‘thius and Diana; 
said to have been built by 


Hercules after the conquest of 


an Arcadian inscription, Βο- 


thee 
temple of Apollo Epicurius at 
Phigalea, built at the begin-— coe 
ning of the Peloponnesian War, 1... 
-Pausan. Vill. 4τι 5. 
the Pythian or Parrhasian. Be i 8 
‘pollo, near mount Lyceum, © 
- Paus. VIII. 38. 6. (the temple 
Πύθιον in Baus: abid. τιύτιον in 


Fifthly, 
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posed that the worship of this god was introduced 
from the east (an opinion founded chiefly on the 
establishments of his religion in. Lycia); but we 
| shall presently shew that its institution in this quar- | 

ter was in fact derived from the Dorians. To this 
we may add, that amongst none of the half-Grecian 
nations, e. 8. the Leleges, Carians, Etolians, Phry- 
_ gians, and Thr: acians, the worship of this god can 
‘de® proved to have been. national. The same may 
‘be affirmed of the Italian nations. Apollo never 
occurs in the ancient Héruscan religion. Nor was | 
Fome acquainted with this worship, until 10 was in- 
troduced by the Sibylline oracles; a sacred spot was. 


then allotted on the Flaminian meadow; and the 


temple erected there (894 A.U; ὍΝ was, up to the | 
time of Cicero, the only one in Rome’. Nay, that — 
the Italians adopted him altogether as a foreign 

deity is proved by the circumstance of their not 
having united him with their native Jupiter, οὐ 


; ‘Mercury, as they did the Grecian Zeus, Hermes, Lh 
&c. In our inquiries therefore into the origin οὐ 


the worship of Apollo, we are limited to the races : 
- of purely Greek offspring. It remains only to be — 
_ shewn why we have selected the Dorians i in parti- 
: cular from all these different tribes. And we merely ἽΣ 
| make this preliminary re emark, | that the: fabwlous. : 


En. XL 785. Plin, H.N. VI. 
2. compare Spangenberg ΓΝ 
“TRE. Salian: | 


“Aviatesus, ΓΞ Apollo: (6. : 
--reatas in /upytis, near Car--'2.: 








nium, probably came from Mes- ᾿ 
priests did ποῖ mention 116 
name of Apollo, Arnobius adv. 
Gent. ID. 73. : 
_ truscan Pateras (Demster E- 
trusc. Reg. tab.-3. 4. ΟΟΥ Tlie 
Ῥ. 93: yi is the Thessalian α name, | τ εἶν 


| ~ senia, Paus. VIII. 34. 3: 


ve Liv. IIT. 63. IV. ae 


rep in Orat. in toga cand. 
Ἴδο, ed, Cren, The sacra 


= of the Falisci on mount So- 
ooo yacte were, as well as others 
of that ey, halt Grecian, Vir ὃ: 


Rel. Latin. p. 38.. 


Apla upon E- 
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| genealogy, in which Dorus is called the son. οὗ ae 
Apollo’, was a simple expression for this fact. tee 
2. The most ancient settlements of the Dorie 
| ye of which any historical accounts are extant, 
were, as we before ascertained ¢, 4, the country at 
the foot of Olympus and Ossa, near the valley of 
Tempe. In this district there were two sanctua- 
ries, bearing the character of the highest antiquity, τὸ 
viz. the Pythium, on the ridge of Olympus, near a 
steep mountain-pass leading to. Macedonia ; and the 
altar in the ravine of the Peneus*, from which the 
god himself was called Τεμπείτας: ; and in an inscrip- 
tion discovered near this spot, on the banks of the 
river between Tempe and Larissa, are the words 
AIIAOTNI TEMIIEITA, “To Apollo of Tempef” 
From another inscription found in this district we 
gather an account of certain native Thessalian festi- 
vals, at which branches of laurel were carried round, 
that were doubtless procured from the groves in the 
valley of Tempe; whither also the Delphians every 
| eight years, at the expiration of the sacred period, | 
Ὁ sent the ‘Pythian theori, who, after the ὀπτοπιδε δ : 


τὶ Apellodors i, 7: Bes 
“Book Ty ΟΣ ας 5.00 
¢ The valley of Teinpe: was 
a favourite place of Apollo ; 
see Callimachus Hymn. in Del. 
152, Horat. Carm. I. 21. 9. 
Melisseus also, in his histori- 


cal work on Delphi, appears ἴο 
have derived the worship of 
Apollo from the borders of 


Macedonia, as may be conjec- 


tured from the fragment. cited | 


by Tzetzes ad Hesiod. Op. I. 
p. 29. ed. Gaisford. On ac- 


count of the vicinity of this — 
ΕἸ δὶ temple, the worship. of. 


| Apollo was very prevalent. in 
Macedonia, on the coins of © 
which country his symbols fre- 


quently occur. | 
! Boeckh. Corp. “Inscript. 


Ν᾽, 1767. The other inscrip- 


tion, found near the ancient 


Atrax -(Turnovo) may be thus ? 
written in the common dialect : 
Ἀπόλλωνι Kepd. . 
Ἔ Πολεμαρχιδαῖος ὁ pat ἀνέθηκε, 
ἱερομνημονήσας καὶ ἀρχιδαφνηφο. 
ρῆσας. See Boeckh. Corp, τ Ὅν... 
script. Ν᾽, 1766, and Ex ph 

Pind. p. 336. Classical Jour. Oe 


: Seclnarpos 


nal, vol. XXVI. Ῥ. 393: 
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of a sacrifice, broke the expiatory branch from the ᾿ 


sacred laurel-trees. According also to the admis- ᾿" 


sion of the Delphians: themselves, the temple of 
Apollo at Tempe was more ancient than their own, 
as a perfect expiation could only be perfor med in 
that sanctuary. In accordance with the tradition | 


that Apollo himself, after having slain the Python, — oe 

_ fled to the altar at Tempe to. be purified from thee 
SA oe pollution ; 5 the sacr ed. boy, at each return of the ap- 
pointed day, went to Tempe by a certain path), in 


imitation of the god whom he honoured, in order to 
return home amidst the joyful songs of the choruses 
of virgins, as δαφνηφόρος, or daurel-bearer. The re- 
_ligious usages at this festival will be investigated 
_ hereafter; here we will only consider the route 
which the procession took. It led through Thes- 


saly and Pelasgia (i. e. through the plain of the Pe- eee 


neus, which stretches to the south as far as Pher ze); 
then through the country of the Malians and Atnia- 


τ -nes, over mount (ta, through Doris and the west- ee 


ern part of Locris'; avoiding in a remarkable man- — | 
ner the shorter and more frequented road from — 
Thessaly through Thermopyle, over Phocis, and 


Ss thr ough the pass of Panopeus and Daulis to Delphi. 
The reasons of this deviation may have been the — 








: opposition offered in early times by hostile tr ibes 7 


from. the eastern. side of Delphi to. the peaceable aro 


πὸ : march of sacred ‘processions 5 and also that ἀπ. = 


we oS theoria might 1 in its Progress. ‘Dass, through the se- oe 


ae Ε Αναρεία, ἡ ἐν. τοῖς ᾿χέμπεσι ᾿καλοῦμον, ‘Plat. Quest. Gree, 

oan δάφνῃ. 7d δὲ αὐτὸ καὶ Δηλία, 1 προ. τ 

 Hesychius p. 1040. ed. Alberti, i Zilian γ. ΤῈ it. τ. mis- BS ke 
Laurus Pent 7 Mulgent, takes the s succession of the eds ee 


es, 


8 κατὰ τὴν. “688 ἣν νῦν ἱερὰν. 
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cond settlements οἵ the Dorians, between ἘΠ 


(Eta and Parnassus, where doubtless the —s 
of f Apollo had likewise prevailed *. . 


8. The first half of the Pythian road, which goes — 


thr ough Thessaly, is very accur ately « determined by 
a combination of different testimonies. 
stage was from Tempe to Larissa. 
was a village named Deipnias, where the boy who 
earr ied the laurel-branch first broke his long fast!; 


as Apollo. himself was reported also to have done 


That the place received its name from this circum- 
stance is a sufficient proof of the antiquity of the 


usage. The theoria next proceeded to Phere, 


where the boy, on his way to Tempe, and before 
his purification, represented the servitude of Apollo 
when a refugee at the palace of Admetus. This 


a use of slavery as a preparative for the expiation of 
guilt, is doubtless taken from some very ancient 


tradition; and it is alluded to by the earliest epic 
poets; thus in the Iliad the horses of EKumelus, the 


son of Admetus, are stated to have derived their 
excellence | from having been under the care” of 
T he harbour οἵ Phere was 


ΠῚ Apelle, at Phere ἽΝ 


he Ὁ" toriple: of Apollo and oa Strabo IX. p 
‘Diana at Libea, Pausan. X. 


‘Its first” 
Near this place 


435. "Ὁ 
m Tliad. II. 766. Ἢ ΧΧΊΠΙ, ss 
383 sqq. Πηρείη is mentioned. 


22. 
Ὁ Bieph. Byz. in Δειπνιὰς, 
with a fragment. of Callima- 


chus. The connexion of La- 
rissa and Delphi is proved by — 
_ the ancient offering mentioned. 
by Pausan. X.16. 4. It is ποῖ. 
known whether Phyllus, with | 


its temple of Apollo Phylleus, 
and Ichne, with a temple of 
Themis, both towns in Thessa- 


as a place of pasturage; andis 
cited by the Scholia to this 


passage, Stephanus Byz. and 


Hesychius, as a place in Thes- 
saly, but probably only from _ 
this passage. In the Orphic _ 
Argonautics the pastures are 
placed on the banks. Of thes τυ 
Amphryssus, _ which is near a 


Phere. 


liotis, were situated on this — 
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 Pagaseze, in the furthest recess of the Biase bay, : 
in which place there was a celebrated altar of the 
Pagaszean Apollo, situated in an extensive grove", 
_ where there were large numbers. of sacred ravens ὃ. 
This sanctuary is the theatre οἵ. Hesiod’s poem of... 

the Shield of Hercules; and at no great distance 


the river Anaurus runs into the sea ?, which stream, Ἐν 
_ swollen by violent storms of rain, carried away the © 


tomb of Cyenus, the son of Mars; “for thus A- 
= pollo, the son of Latona, willed it, because Cycnus 
«had plundered the hecatombs which the nations 
“ brought to the temple of Pytho°.” Hence it is 
evident that the Pagaszean sanctuary was situated 
on the road consecrated by the processions to and 
from Delphi; and we may perceive also in these 
words of Hesiod an allusion to a fable perhaps much 
celebrated by early poets, viz. that Cycnus was 





‘slain for having profaned the temple of Apollo’. 
4, We thus arrive at DELPHI, the second grand 3 


“n Hesiod. Scut. 17, 38, πῶ 


-, γασίτης ᾿Απόλλων παρὰ ᾿Αχαιοῖς ἐν 
ος Παγασαῖς καὶ παρὰ Θεσσαλοῖς, 
_ Hesychius. In Apollon. Rhod. 
. J. 404, 411. the Argonauts are 
represented as building a tem- 
ple of Apollo Actius and Em- 
“basius at Pagase.. 


᾿ the same abbreviation. See 


-Gaisford δὰ Hesiod. Theog. a 


εἰ Joges 
P Sout. oe ἐμὴ τί. ec: 


Fur. 389. Compare Orchomenos 
Pp: 251. Cyenus dwelt ἐν παρόδῳ, : 
according” to" 


ths Gararcias, 


 Stesichorus ap. Schol. Pind. 


ee Ome: X. 19. Gi Crit. vole” 


pay ᾿Ἀπόλλων ᾿Δητοΐδης ἤ 


ΤΙ. p. 266. Schol. Il. Ψ. 346. ae 
from the Cyclic poets, ἐν. τῷ 


τοῦ ΠΙαγασαίου ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερῷ, ὅ 

ἐστι πρὸς Τροιζῆνι (read wid 
Heinrich Τραχῖνι, see Scut. 
469). Pausanias places the 
battle on the Peneus, I. 27. 7. 


ee See also Schellenberg’s Anti- a 

ἀτς τὸς ἢν Behok. Aristoph. Nib: 133. ᾿ 
ΣΕ αὐ, for ἡλίου write ᾿Απόλλω- 
vos, @ Common. corruption, 85. 
both words were denoted by 


machus, p.675,: | ee 
4 Seut. Here. ἢ fin, τὼς xp 

vee, ὅτε 

ῥα κλειτὰς ἑκατόμβας Ὅστις. ἄγοι 


Τυϑῶδε Bin σύλασκε, δοκεύων. ae = 
ὙΠῸ is fair to suppose that 
2 Stesichoris® so far altered the 
~ fable as to ‘make Cycnus build τὺ 
Apollo a temple of sculls; and 


it is not necessary with Heyne 


ubi sup. to substitute Mars. δ ot ; le 
‘Sturz ad. Bs τις 


Apollo. See also. 
--Hellanic. oo 121. oe i 137. 
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‘station of the worship of Apoliee and, as it were, a 
focus, from which it. diverged in numberless direc- 
tions, and to which it was again partially reflected. 
Now although from early. times the singular and 
striking character of the place might often have 
raised the feelings to ecstasy, and excited in the 
spectator dim and shadowy forebodings: of the fu- 
ture: yet the establishment of a fined institution, 
with its sacred regulations and rights, was inti- 
mately connected with the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Apollo. At what time however did this 
first obtain a footing at Delphi? Probably when 
the Doric race came from Hestizeotis to mount Par- 
nassus, and settled above Delphi, which event. took 
place at a very early period. This supposition, to 
which we are led by the preceding inquiry, is not 


inconsistent with the celebrated tradition that Cre- ᾿Ξ 


tan navigators landed on this coast in the time of 

‘Minos, and there introduced the worship of Apollo. 
In order, however, to reconcile these two accounts, 
_ Wwe must first examine into the Cretan worship. of 
that god. Me oe ent ἢ oe as 
τ ὅ, The» population of CRETE haa ‘been in 


early times composed of a heterog ceneous mixture of 2 coe 


| different nations, it was natural that the worships 


of many different gods should prevail there; yet 
in many cases it is possible to ascertain the nation 

from which they severally originated. Amongst 
these, the Dorians, whose chief settlement was on. 


the north-eastern coast near Cnosus (from which : 


point however they very soon spre ead over other ae 


parts of the island), had brought over the worshi Dp pe 
of Apollo: from their settlements under mount ο- 


lympus. According to a tradition preserved in the πὰς 





ae cH 1. τῷ 5 


τ οὐδ from the city of Cnosus. 
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Homeric ΓΕ ΤΕ to Apollo, the ‘ship, whieh pally: | 


in the shape of a dolphin conducted to Delphi, set 
| Of this city the chief 
temple was that of Apollo Delphinius’. In its ter- 


τς ritory was situated a place called Apollonia; and 

the | remarkable town of Amnisus, with the grotto 
of Hileithyia, where it was supposed that this ροά- 
dess, who assisted at the pirth of Apollo, was” here 


self. bornt, On the same coast are Miletus, where 
(as. will be. mentioned hereafter) the worship of 
Apollo prevailed, and Lato (Camira), whose name 
reminds us of the goddess Latona. It cannot be 
doubted that the same worship also prevailed in the _ 
ancient Doric town of Lyctus, in the interior of the 
island’. Nearer to the southern coast was Gortyna, 
- which, though founded by a different race, yet in 
later times recognised the dominion and worship of 
the same nation as Cnosus: accordingly the most 
central point of this city was called Pythium. *Im- | 
mediately bordering on it was Phestus, the birth- — 


place of Epimenides, which town was said to have _ 


co  Seyon > 
ao Latona received om honours *. 


_ derived its origin and name from a Heraclide of 
Here, together with Hercules, Apollo and 
Further 7 on 1 


of Apollo. 


ke ᾿ τ ὁ Chishull ἸΑμδας “Asias, -ἢς 
4 54: “Ἐριηρίςα, p 


᾿ plain: 


the worship of Jupiter. 


2 * Odyss. XIX. 188. Pausan. ᾿ 
ini ee L. 18, 8. Strabo X. Pp: 470. τ 
See Boettiger’s Ilithyta, p. 18. 

eae Eimatus, whence Ἔν, Εἰπα-. 3 


τὴ 154. TRE. & 
coins of Cnosus lieve the head — 
-The- ‘Omphalian — 
| near Cnosus (Callim. — 
Hymn. Jov. 45) is connected | 
~ with the stone of the Omphalos — 
at Delphi, but both belong το... 


gee was s probably in the ae a . 


bourhood. ΣΤ ι 
{fit ΟΠ αι: Hyane “Apoll. B30 
The geographical | position οὗ 
the places i is partly foundedon 
the investigation in Hoeck’s 
History of Grete, vol. ἼΣ ἢ... to 
τῷ a 
 goins have on them the. head ae 
of Apollé: τὺ | 


x, ‘Steph. Byz. in Πύθιον. 


ΟΥ̓ See book I. ‘ch. 5. τ) 


«The latter under the “title | : ne δος 
of akan with a festival named 2 ΠΣ τ 
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‘towards the west, in the mountains, was Tarrha, 
one of the most ancient and considerable temples of 


Apollo ". ‘*. Here, according ‘to the Cretan tradition, 


dwelt Carmanor the father of the minstrel Chryso-— | 


themis, a priest who was said to have purified 
Apollo himself from the blood of the Python>; 


which legend, when compared with the account of | 


his expiation at the altar in the valley of Tempe, 
shews how the legends connected with the worship 
of Apollo crossed over to Crete and there again 
took root. With the residence of Apollo when a 


| refugee in the house of Carmanor, there is con- | 


nected a tradition of his amour with Acacallis, who 
bore him Naxos‘, or Miletus", or Phylander and 
Phylacis, who, in a sacred offering of the Elyrians 
at Delphi, were represented as sucking the teat of a 
 she-goat ἢ. This Elyrus, like most of the ancient 
towns of Crete, was situated in the mountains of 
the interior, probably not far from Tarrha‘. Al- 


Ἐκδύσια, Antonin. Liberal. 17. 


The wolf on its coins also ae 


fers to Apollo. 


Bere, Steph. Byz. in Tappa. Com- 


pare. Theophrast. ‘Hist. Plant. 
II. 2. An oracle (preserved by 
(Enowaus: Euseb. Prep. E- 
vang. p. 133. ed. Steph.) calls 
upon the inhabitants of Phe- 
 stus, Tarrha, and Polyrrhum, 
to make expiations (καθαρμοὶ 
to the Pythian Apollo. ο- 

b Pausan. 11. 7. 7.-X. 16. 3- 
comp. Tibullus IV. 1. 8. 

© Alexander’s Κρητικὰ, lib. 1 
ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. IV. 


1493. Γ05}}. ‘Pausan. ees 8 3+ 


ΩΣ 


ΠΝ Antonin. Liber, 30. comp. 
iat eee ἢ 


ooo © Pausan. ἧς τὸς 5... Hence 
the goat upon the coins of 
Elyrus. Also a she-wolf upon 


the coins of Cydonia, sucking 


the little Cydon. 7 
_ f'Parrha is the parent state ms 

of Zappa, the coins of which | 
city have therefore Apollo ora 
lyre. . Perhaps this place de~  ~ 
rived from this worship the 
right of asylum: seeSpanheim 
de Prest. Num. p.342. There 
are also other traces of the — 


worship of Apollo in Crete, 


e.g. the temple of Allaria. 
Chishull. Ant. Aslat. p..137. 
Oaxus was called the son of 
Apollo, Servius ad Virg. Eel. 
I. 66. Upon the ancient coins — 
ο οὗ ἀν σὰ ἀντὶ ἀρ is hold- , 











| ὅθε there: leave not bean, pre eser rved accounts suf : 


ficient to lead. to any general conclusion, yet those 
nee which we have. adduced establish the position that 


Ἐπὶ ing in’ Ἐν ΑΞ hand: a “balk ᾿ 





it was not the original inhabitants of mount Ida or . 


ΔΗΥ͂ supposed colonists from Phoenicia, but the Do- 
rian invaders alone who made Crete the head-quar- 


_ ters of the worship of Apollo: we therefore assert ae S 
that this worship (as originally founded in Crete) oe 
had not the slightest connexion with the enthusi- — Tas, 


᾿ς ἰδὲς (and. probably Phrygian) orgies of the Idan 
Jupiter, with the Corybantes, &c. Yet from these 
ceremonies being celebrated at so short a distance 
from each other, confusions soon arose; so that in 
later times the Curetes were called the sons of 
Apollo®. According to some writers, Corybas was 
the father of Apollo, and he was reported to have 
disputed the sovereignty of Crete with Jupiter ». 
.6. From Crete, we will now proceed to DELOs. 
Virgil, on the authority (as it appears) of some an- 
cient. epic poet, calls the Cretans ministers of the 
Delian altars’. The voyage of Theseus from Cno-_ 
_ sus to Delos is also founded on the same connexion, 
as will be more fully explained hereafter. We must. 
not. however too hastily conclude, that in the age of 


τες Minos, when the Cr etans.. were the ‘dominant nation a % 


and ‘Bhanu 


(iz. an apple, μῆλα ἱερὰ τοῦ & ‘According! τὸ: πο ; 





τος Θεοῦ, Lue. Anach.g), and in [86 
Also the coins οὗ 
On those of Μγυ-" 
τ lissus is a youth with a goat’s R 
~~ head in the right, anda bow | 
τς in-the left hand; which is cer- | 
ἜΝ tainly an Apollo. | 
god is also on the coins of © 
= Ἔν θα, Aptera, Chersonesus, ᾿ 


το Teft. a bow. 
»" Rhitymna. 


The same 


i 8. AS by. Thalia ; according re es 

to Strabo X. p. 473. by Rhy- eee, 
tia (which. refers to the city. of eet 
‘Rbytium under mount Ida). 


b The statement. of the Theo- a 
ἰοσὶ in Cicero de Nat. Deor. 


i. 23. Ps 616. ed. Creuzer. a 
eae ere 


i An. IV, 146. 
noes vol. τ Ῥ 780. 
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- In ‘the. ‘Greek Archipelago, Delos received thé wor- 
ship of Apollo from a Cretan colony *. It may with — 
"greater probability be conjectured, that the Dorians τ 
in their first expedition ἕο. Crete (which could 
hardly have traversed 50 great a distance without 
leaving behind some traces of its existence) had 
founded the sanctuary at Delos; since the tradition | 





of the transmission of sacred presents from the 


country of the Hyperboreans to that island, is most 
simply explained as a memorial of a religious con- 
nexion, which had once been long maintained, by 
means of sacred processions, with the northern set- | 


tlements of the Dorians. 
7. Now respecting the presence of Cr étans ae 


‘Delphi, it was nothing more than an attempt of 
these islanders, who dwelt on the very verge of the = 
Grecian territory, to gain for themselves the credit _ 


of a reciprocal influence upon the early settlements 
of their own race and religion. We find in the 
Hymn of Homer, that Apollo, descending from 


Olympus, himself founded his temple at Pytho, and coe 7 . 
afterwards obtained experienced priests, minstrels, : 
and prophets! from Cnosus; for which purpose he, a 


in the shape of a dolphin, conducted. a Cretan vessel 


to Crissa. Crissa, or Cirrha. (for that the same 
place was originally signified by both names I ὀρης § 
sider as certain ™), a fortified town in the inmost. re- ᾿ Ὡς 
cess of the Crisszan bay, was probably a settlement: ἘΠ: 
οὗ aus Cretan ‘colony; 8 as ‘the name Kpica seems to. ce 


k Anius, the son and: priest’ Ἢ ὀὌργίονας, ot ϑεραπεύσονται ny 
of Apollo, is called the viceroy τιν ἐνὶ πετρηέσσῃ, ‘lepd re ῥέ- 
of Rhadamanthus - at Delos. ξουσι καὶ ἀγγελέουσι θέμιστας. 
Ῥιοᾶ. V. 62; 79-..Comp. Phe- = ® See Orchomenos Ῥ' 498. 
era raga. 14. ed Sturz. 





ene : ‘ | : πόλις, Me 


Roman poet. 
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ae signify nothing: ‘else than’ BE Cr etun ee (Kprela 
a _ Although the Pythian sanctuary itself was 

ae ᾿ situated in the territory of Crissa °, , yet the town of 
 Crissa. possessed, besides an altar’ of Apollo Del- — 
ἊΣ phinius on the shore, in early times one of the chief 


3 temples of Apollo P: hence in Homer’s Catalogue the : 


τ _ sacred Crissa is mentioned, together with the rocky το 
γίδο; and the Pythian sanctuary is called Crissea 


_ templa, on the faith of some ancient tradition, by a, 


This expression must have been bor- 


rowed from poems anterior to the destruction of 
Cirrha (about 585 B.C.), before this town had by 
its extortions and oppression of pilgrims deserved — 
the wrath of the Amphictyonic confederacy ; nor is 


~~ it probable that it retained a share in the manage- 
ment of the Delphian temple up to the very last mo- 


ment of its political existence; when it was visited 
with a destruction so complete, as nearly to deprive 

us of all knowledge of its previous history. The — 
— unfortified town of Delphi, which, with the Amphic- _ 





ote a This εἰγαιοιθμν was ‘nown 
He to. ancient mythologers, Cor- 
τς nuficius Longus. ap. Serv..ad — 
oo Aas τ 85. 
ee ie ΩΝ δῷ gua. profectus erat " 
vot (Crete), subjacentes campos Cri- 
-. se@os vel Cret@os appellasse. 
In the Homeric. Hymn to 
feos ‘the Pythian Apollo, in vv. 90. 
103, and other passages, Pytho 
te is stated to. be & Kpicoy, that - 


In memoriam ἢ | 
of the ‘hymn probably refers, 
Concerning the tripod in τε. 0. 
 adytum at Crisa,_ 866. Epist. dilate Goat 
: Hippocrat. VU. There. were 


ss tyons, obtained after that war the sole management : 
oo of the: temple, previously perhaps had not been a 
᾿ ce : place. of any importance; at least it is not men- — 
ee tioned 4 in samy. eee aa a than one of the most 


is, “in the territory of Crissa;” ὧν 
ΠΟΜΠῊ the. Oflsseean. _ oun 


“ daries.” : ee 
P It is. to this thats verse BGs ἢ 


statues οὗ Latona, Diana, and 


Apollo. remaining. in, ἀπ time ee oe : = 
of Paneenla A. 37:9 Co ae 






ὶ 939 
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| recent hymns of Homer, and ey Heracleitus of ae 
Ephesus 9 q, | 


8. In ancient times thes service . of the temple. as. ae 


᾿ appears from the Homeric Hymn, both at Delos and — 
Delphi, was performed by Cretans; but it is scarcely 
possible that they should have constituted the whole 


population of the country. For, in the first place, - 
the extensive territory of the temple was cultivated 


by a subject people, of whom we shall speak here- 
after, and who were certainly not of Doric, and pro- 
-bably i in few cases of Cretan descent": besides whom 


there was a native nobility, whose influence over the _ 


temple was very considerable. These are the per- — 
sons who, according to Euripides, “sat near the " 
“ tripod, the Delphian nobles, chosen by lot’ ;” called. 
also “the lords and princes of the Delphians.” 


4 They also formed a criminal court, which sentenced — : 


all offenders against the temple, by the Pythian de- 
cision, to be hurled from a precipice’. To the same 
persons also doubtless belonged the permission and 


3 superintendence of the ancient rite of expiation; and _ co 

_ it was their duty (as it was ‘that of the court of the Cae 

2 Samothracian priests) to determine whether a mur-— οὐ 
πές, ον. was -expiable | or. not. - Their influence - over the a 
oracle was so great, that they may be considered to 
have been. the actual managers of it. Their political 
bias may be inferred from the fact, that Timasitheus 
the Delphian distinguished. himself i by his ‘boldness. ὦ, ee 





ay Ae Hymn, XXVIL. Be Ὶ 
raclitus ap. Plutarch. Pyth. 0. —mddos, : : 
rac. Ὁ. 404... Bhs Shake Cae Κοίρανοι. πυθικοὶ, a. “ha1g. 


 He-. aan ἀριστεῖς, obs ἀλήρωσεν ee 


oi Below, ch. 3. g 3. ᾿ oa ᾿ς λαφῶν 2 ἄνακτες, V. 1225. Πυθία — ᾿ ἷ 
τ § Jon v..418. (Giatinie). a Ἵ ψῆφος, Vs 1250... ef. γι ὅτ 1 στο ᾿ 
πλήττουν, θάσσουαι τρίποδδδ αὶ rs ἀρχαὶ εἰπί χώριοε χθονός... ee 
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, and: resoltition’ among the ariatocratical party of Isa- 


ant 


only inhabited during summer by mountain-shep- Pala 


ο΄ ΡΌΓΕΒ, at Athens ὅ. u 
| _ originally came to Delphi from the mountainous 


country in the interior. 


| ceeded ὅ. a 


It appears that these families 


Thus the chief-priests of 
the god, the five “Ὅσιοι, were chosen by lot from a 


number of families who derived their. descent. from a 
-Deucalion *, by which they probably meant to de- 


note their origin from Lycoreia on the heights of. 


Parnassus, founded (as was supposed) by Dencalion, 
the father of Hellen’; from which town it is known 


that great part of the population of Delphi had pro- 
Now this place, of which traces still re- 
main in the village of Léacura (at present however 


herds 8) was in all probability. of Doric origin, since — 
τ it formed the communication between the Tetrapolis 


and Delphi®. 


The engage spoken at Pelpal. was 
likewise a Doric dialect “, 


Soe If then this was the “ease, Doric mountaineers Te 
Mee from the heights of Parnassus, and Cretan colonists ΩΝ 
on the sea-coast, met together (according to : a very | 


᾿ uncertain computation about 200 years before the 


~ Doric migration into the Peloponnese), in order to 
- establish the Delphian worship. 


The Doric dialect, 7 


one at Panay be observed, which prevailed at Delphi, ' was | 


a ιν VL. 66. χόρωνα, τὸν ᾿Αριστοφάν- ἫΝ 
πλοροῦς ἄνδρα. ἐν Δελφοῖσι δυναστεύ-" 
ura μέγιστον. Δυναστεύειν is 1850 

used by Herodotus of the Attic 

τς ‘Eupatride ( VI. 35-)5 compare 
te MIB ΡῈ ooo: 
fee Plutarch; Quest. Gree. 9. 


“ἤν BH alod. Te Compare Callimachus. ap. Steph. Byz. - 


ὙΠ 89. 


os Dodwell’s Travels vol. 1 Ὄ ΠΣ ᾿ 


eo 


ΟΥ̓ Pausan. X. 6. 2. 


RAT. 


. Apoll.ig. A 
| frequently 
oa ae ues ἅς, 
~ Strabo IX. p. 438. -Sehol: ᾿ 
oe Apo. τῳ IL. 711. aie a ον a. 


ach. ‘Hymn. a 


coreus; see Ὁ 
rea Φοίβου, 








εἰν «Bee δ Aree ἽΠΙ 





ΟΡ Ὠγοουθας appears ‘to: μὰ ve 
‘taken its name from the wor- ᾿ς 
ship of Apollo. Lyceius, or Ly- 


hata ν᾿ we 
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common to both parties. It is known from many 
traditions and historical traces, that the connexion _ 
established by the Cretans continued for a long 
time’. The ancient tents made of feathers, and a 
wooden statue of Apollo, perhaps one of the most — 
ancient specimens of rude carving, were also re- — 
ported to have been brought from Crete. “he ἴὰ- 


bulous series of Delphic minstrels began with Chry- on 


-sothemis, the son of Carmanor, the above-mentioned 
_ priest of Tarrha®. Crete however did not merely 
send works of sculpture and hymns to Delphi, but 





sometimes even men (ἀνθρώπων ἀπαρχὴ, for the ‘Bete 4 


vice of the Pythian Apollo. oe 
9. I know not whether these accounts are suffi | 
cient to afford an intelligible description of a time, 
when the worship of Apollo, being established at 
the foot of Olympus, Parnassus, and in the distant 
island of Crete, and producing a certain degree of 
communication between these points, had not as yet 


penetrated to any part of Greece which lays to tne co ; 


south of mounts Gta and Parnassus. 


ΤῸ is evident moreover that the txtonsion” of ‘this HCN 


ms , sforship: met. with a long opposition. Apollo is in- ' 


~ ancient traditions represented as himself protecting 

his own temple’. ‘The Phlegyans towards the east, = 
and the Atolians towards the west, appear to have ees 
been particularly adverse to the worship of the Del ὁ 
Phian Apolles That there ' was a a national opposition ἀρ 


4 ἀδηδότ. this’ connexion of ‘the oracle, ie for ele 


see Zoéga Bassirilievi tom. 1. Dorice) is Cretan, Plutarch. de_ aggre 


on tav. 81. Aiginetica p.154. Defect. Orac. 21. 46. 
- Raoul-Rochette, Etablissement © Pausan. X. 7. 2... 
des Colonies Grecques, tom. II. . -f Plutarch. Thes. τό. 
p. 164.. The name of Coretas _ 8 Orac. ae Pausen. x 6 τ 
also, the > Supposed ΠἸΒΟΘΤΕΤΟΣ ag” 4 oe 
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caused by the Phlegyans. possessing the stronghold 
οὗ Panopeus i in the mountain-passes towards. Beeotia, 
is shewn by the tradition, that Phorbas their leader 
wrestled there with Apollo; that Phlegyas burned 
the temple to the ground; and lastly, that Apollo 


exterminated their whole race with thunder and | 


lightning». The same people is here represented. as... 
waging war with the great deity of the Dorians, — 

- which, under the name of Lapithe, opposed the Do- 
rians themselves in Thessaly. And on the other 


_ side, Apollo was related in the Poems of Hesiod, 


and the Minyad, to have assisted the Locrian Cu- 
retes against the eae and slain met i Brine: 
Maleate : “2 we ee 


CHAP. II. 


On the establishment of the worship of Apollo by Cretans i im 
 Lycta and the Troad, in Thrace, Trexen, Megara, and Ὁ 
~Thoricus in Attica. On the extension of oe supa 
a to Becotia and Attica. 

1. But whilst the worship of τς was expe- 
| riencing | so much opposition in the north of Greece, 
the sea, with the neighbouring coasts and islands, 


ee afforded — ample opportunities for its propagation 
from the shores of Crete. This serves to account — 





| πὸ for the singular fact, that. the most ancient temples ve 
τς of Apollo throughout the south of Greece, arefound ς᾽ 
: : : in maritime districts, and generally 0 on Δ proseantane ᾿ 


᾿ and headlands. 


The colonies of Apollo branched out in various is bee 





: i Peoria to ‘the e Cyclic poets, ὁ see On pp. 188, δ 
Sak ‘Cited. id Pausan. X. 130). 2. | 4 fdas 
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directions from the ΠΥ sonst of Créte: carrying 
every where with them the expiatory and oracular 
ceremonies of his worship". - The remarkable regu-— 
larity with which these settlements were ‘established 
cannot however be regarded as the work of missions 
_ systematically carried on, or as part οἵ the policy of | 
‘Minos! They are to be accounted for by the natu- 
ral desire of the tribes of Crete, whilst migrating 
along the coast of the /igean sea, to erect, wherever 
* they touched, temples to that god, whose worship 
was blended with their spiritual existence. _ a 
We shall first advert to those settlements which : 
lelding the coast of Crete as our centre e) were 





founded in the direction of Lycra, MILETus, CLA- 


Ros, and the TROAD; the first and last of which 
were the most ancient, the others being perhaps a 


a - canny later™. 


2. It is stated by Herodotus that Sarpedon mi- 
anes with some barbarous nations from Crete to 
Lycia or Milyas". This unsupported and singular 





| account is however probably not founded on tradi- ᾿ : : Pr ὁ 
tion, the: popular idea being that he was a brother 6 
OE Minos the Cnosian, whom it represented as a 


a prince of purely Hellenic blood. By these means | 
the Cretan laws (i. e. the Doric customs, which had 


been first fully developed in Crete), and also the hee 
Doric worship, viz. that of ae were. > sprea ἂς over oe 


| k yas | μάντεις, ἀπὸ Kp 
της, Photius. 
τ 1 As Raoul- Rochetta: sup- 


poses, although his work con- — 


ad Ain. III. 102. 


ae Τούς vet. VII. 92. : Age & 


om » On the connexion “of Crete eet 
and Asia, see Eye Excurs. ᾿ 


tains. very valuable: materials 


for this. ‘inquiry, ‘Histoire ἂς, ᾿ 
YEtabl. deg col. ‘Grecques, tom. 


IT. Pe PAUSE 


cording to Herodotus, Europa Ὁ | 
also came to Lycia. ΕΥ̓. 45 ue | 


a 6, ou tradition. 





eovd “eH, 9. δ. 9. 





5816. name, was a Cretan settlement?. 
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Lycia. For the situation of ihe chief temples is a suf- | 
ficient proof that the settlers to Lycia, came not 
from the inland countries of Asia, but over the sea to. 
the coast. Xanthus, a city renowned for the valour 

of its inhabitants®, and situated on the river of. the 

It seems to 
have been a Lycian tradition, that Xanthus - was the 
_ father of Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon4: π΄ 
this town was a temple sacred to Sarpedon* ; : but: it 


ig uncertain whether to the elder Sarpedon, the bro- | 


ther of Minos, or to the younger, a hero of the same 
family mentioned in. Homer, whose corpse Apollo 
rescued from the Greeks, and conveyed to his na- 
tive country’. 


the title Σαρπηδόνος". Sixty stadia below the town, 


_ and ten from the mouth of the river Xanthus, was 


| ἷ _ the Lycian Apollo". _ 
been conducted by wolves; here also she had bathed 


᾿ " ὯΝ ᾿ ‘ 





ΠΟ eckh ad Platon. Min. De 58 
 Heraclid. Pont. 15. 


a grove sacred to Latona, near an ancient temple of _ 
To this spot the goddess had 


her new-born babes in the river’, and been hospita- os 
bly received by an old woman in a wretched hovel’, 
These are the only remains of the national tradi- 
tion, which in its general character was perhaps 
only another version of that prevalent at Delos. But 
Ἐν τ chief toons was one at cea in . the southern 
ὯΙ ‘Herod: ἘΠ 173. comp. ae a Phot. Bil sliothi: 
377. ed. Bekker. 


Apollo was also worshipped under 


cod. 244. py 


᾿ τ On the former see ‘Strabo a 


ΠΡ See Steph. Byz. in ae of - 


Herod. I, 176. — 
ἜΣ; Aug ustinus de οἷν. 
XVIII. ἀπὲ bee 

r Appian Bell. iv. Iv. 78. 
pe MVE G66; τ 


εἰ ‘Transplanted _ to Cilicia, πῇ 


Zosimus i 57. Diodorus ap. 


ae p. 666. of, p. 651. on β 
186 latter Diod. τυ δός" "ἢ 
Dei ε 


κα Menecrates i in Uyetacis ep. | 


“Antonin. Liber. ¢. 33. oo 
es Ξύεσαα, καλύβη. τὶς ἐν Mort Ei ees 
: dex} Suéooys ypads Twos. ieotete es = cee 
: μένης, τῇ» oa + Βώρβ, ἀν τς a ᾿ - : 


Ng eae 
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extremity of Lyciaz, the winter habitation of the 
_ god, where he also gave out oracles through the 
mouth of a priestess*. The oblations of cakes in 
the shape of lyres, bows and arrows, which were 
made to Apollo at Patara, remind us of similar cus- 
toms at Delos, and furnish a fresh proof of the close 





connexion between the ra of these two coun- | 


| tries>. 

| πον. to the east was the oracle ᾿ ‘Apollo 
Thyrxeus, : near the Cyanean islands®; to the west 
: lay Telmissus, with its interpreters: af dreams, who 
attributed their origin to Apollo4. Not only the 
towns just mentioned, but almost every other on the 
coast of Lycia, honoured the god, from whom even 
αὶ name of the country was derived®. 


Amongst these settlements we must probably also 
ἐν reckon that on the promontory of Corycus in Cilicia, 
since we find in its vicinity the temple of Jupiter 


Sarpedon. The name of the place, if compared with 


| met of the Corycian ἀν Ὁ on mount τόν το, oo : Loge 


ot Both the ἀν Πές of the o € ‘Pausan. VIL. 21. 8.: 


name Patara, the one from ἃ 
gone οὗ Apollo: (Hecateus ap. 
Steph. Byz. in v. cf. Eustath. 


ad Dionys. Perieg. 129. Tzetz. 


: ad Lycophr, 920. ), and the — 
ss a other from πατάρα, κιστὶς, refer | 


to the worship of Apollo. 


ἃ Callim. ‘Hymn. Del. 1. and 
Herodotus 
says indefinitely, . ἐπεὰν, “γένηται, 


| Spanheim’ 8. note. 
᾿ he cf, Serv. ad fin, 


*% “Alexander ap. ). Steph. By : 


541. 
nia. 






4 Herod. I. 78. ‘Apostolius | 


ΧΥΠΙ. 25.3 from Dionysius ἡ 
κτίσεσιν, Herodian. ap. Eustath. — eS 


ad Dion. Perieg. 860. 
© The coins: of Patara, Pha- 


selis, Xanthus, Cydna,Cragus, 

Apollonia, Corydalla, Limyra,. Ὁ 
and Olympus, have ahead of 

Apollo, the tripod, Tyre, the ae re 
deer, and similar symbols. αὐτὸν 
ΟΒΥΖ. Δάφνη ἐν ΔΛυκίᾷ. 
“Apolld Ἐρεθύμιος among the _ 

| Zz. luycians, Hesych. in v. 
inv. Eustath. ubi sup. On 
the temple, see the inscrip- 
tions. in Walpole’s Travels p. 
and Beanfort's 8 Carama- 


Pere Oe 
haps this is a corruption ΝΕ: Ε i 
τ ᾿ἘΒρυθίβιος, as Apollo was called — es 
in Rhodes, Strabo: XII. op: δι 1S: 

3 Bee oa: ch, 5: ee - : 
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of itself sufficient eae that the worship of Apollo 
prevailed there, which is still further proved by the 
tradition that stags swam over from thence to Cu- 
rium in Cyprus‘. Here also stood an altar of Apollo, 
of particular sanctity, which no one was allowed to 
- touch on pain of being thrown from the rocks of the - 
neighbouring pr omontory. In this punishment we 
shall presently recognise one form of the expiatory — 


rites, which every where, accompanied the worship. 





: of Apollo. : 

8. No place contained so many temples of Apollo 
within so small a space as the coast of Troy; Cilla, 
In the recess of the Adramyttian gulf; Chryse, in 
the territory of the Hypoplacian Thebes’; the Smin- 
theum, in its immediate neighbourhood * ; the island ὃ 
of Tenedos (whose religious ceremonies were by 
some unaccountable means transplanted to Corinth — 
and Syracuse‘), are all mentioned in a few verses 
of the Iliad}. No less celebrated was Thymbra, si- — 
 tuated at the confluence of the Thymbrius and Sca- 
mander, where Cassandra was reported to have been — 





~f See Strabo XIV. p. 683. 


τς from Hedylus, or some other 


poet. On the sacred deer of 
_ Apollo at Curium, see 4ilian. 


“Nate Anime ΧΙ, ἡ. oo 7 
- § Strabo XIII. p. 611. ‘Sey- 
Jax p. 26. Compare the ob- 
“2 gcure © gloss of Hesychius. in 


τ Πυθίων ἀνακτόρων. Ὁ 
τ δ On this. temple, see Heyne 


ad Il, A. 39. According — to. 
there | . 
ship of ‘Apolls: was carried by 
means of Archias from Tenea 7 
- to Syracuse, Strabo ibid. See ᾿ 
“book 1. ch. 6. ᾿ ΠῚ 


Strabo XIII. p. 604. 


were Sminthea near Hamaxi- ; 
tus. in fEolis, near Parium, at 


Lindus in Rhodes, and else- 


where. A certain Philodemus, 
or Fhilomnestus, had written 


a treatise on the Σμινθεῖα in 
‘Rhodes, Athen. III. p. 74. F. 
445 A. 

i The inhabitants of Tenea, 
a village near Corinth, were - 


said to have been. transplanted — 
by Agamemnon from Tenedos. 
That they really worshipped 7 
. Apollo in the same manner as 
‘the Tenedians, is testified by — 
Aristotle ap. Strab. ‘pag. 380. 


Paus, I. 5.3 τ And: the wor- 


1} AS 37. 29. 


κῶν: 


 nieso, 
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brought up in the temple of Apollo, a nee to | 
have learnt the art of prophecy *. On the Trojan 
citadel of Pergamus itself was a temple of Apollo, — 
with Diana Audi Latona; and thence Homer repre-— 
sents these three deities as protecting the falling 
city! 
inhabitants of Zelea, a town on the northern foot οὖ 
‘mount Ida, and the native place of the archer Pan-— 
a darus, the son of Lycaon, worshipped Apollo under 
ἊΣ the title of Lycius, or Lycegenes ; ; and that Zelea 
was also called Lycia™ ™; for these facts shew that 


It is however important to remark, that the _ 





- there was a real connexion between the name of 
Lycia and the worship of Apollo, and that it was 


the worship of Apollo which gave the name to this — 
district of Troy, as it had done to the country of 7 
the Solymi. In Chryse also Apollo was called Ly- 
ceus®, The origin of this worship can neither be 
attributed to the native Trojan and Dardan race, — 
nor yet to the later A®olians, although these for the | 
most. part adopted it into their religious ceremo- 
10 is however certain, from an ancient. tra- 


᾿ ' | ayehs in OvpBpa. 
GOS 


od that 18 Cretans aso colonized this. coast 5 


ok : Strabo. XI. Pp. gor. 
Schol. Tl. X. 
Servius ad Ain. IIT. 85. 
- compare Choiseul 


ence to this story. nee 
0 STL Vs.4g46, VIL. 83. i 

mT. ΤΙ, 827. DVe.11g. ν. 
τος. with the Schol. Min. 


He al ἊΣ 
of the worship of Apollo Ὁ 
this coast, Strabo XIII. p.618; 
in Priapus, Schol. Lycophr. 


Goutier, . oe 
20}. ἌΡΟΙο. Πασπάριος. la Paes τ τ ποῦ 


Voyage Pittoresque tom. ΠῚ. 
to pl.25. Walpole’s Memoirs — 
p. 609. The fable of Pan, thet 
son of Thymbris, and teacher | 
of Apollo in divination (Apol- — 
lodor. I. 4. 1.), has also refer 


are likewise many other signs εἰ ΠῚ 


rim and Pergamum (Hesych. β 


in v.); on. the coins of Gar- 
gara, Germe, Lampsacus, A- 
tarneus, Neandria, “Abyaos, —_ ea 
New Troyes: tae 
©The Alolians built atemole τ 
to! the Cillean Apollo.at Colom ὦ 
ne, Strabo XITI. Ῥ' O18.) from on ae 

᾿ Daes. of Colone:. | see 


"Hesychiusin Λυκαῖον. There 
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: though we are not aware what was the precise ac- 
count of Callinus, the ancient elegiac poet?, who pre- 
served it. 


Apollo Smintheus, and indeed the whole Trojan na- 
tion, were derived from Crete4. 


highest degree improbable ; 


24,0 


It was however the popular belief that 


The last notion, | 
that all the Trojans were of Cretan origin, is in the 
but it will hardly be 


denied that there came to Troy a Cretan colony in- 


connexion with Apollo Smintheus. Indeed the Cre- 

‘tans who inhabited the district of Troy must often 
have been mentioned in ancient traditions, as a 
strange account of their strict administration of jus- 
tice has been preserved’. 


religious worship than the deceitful accounts of poets, 


we might perhaps discover in it many confirmations 


Could we but obtain a | 
more authentic source of traditions relating to the — 


of the historical traces to which we have just ad- Ὁ Ὁ 


being changed. 


4. BY pee ie Homer’ 5 accounts of the ψοῤδήρ 





ἜΝ; καὶ Strabo ΧΗῚ. p 60k: ταῖς: 
hes γὰρ ἐκ τῆς Κρήτης ἀφιγμένοις Τεύ- 


οἰκροῖς, οὖς πρῶτος “παρέδωκε Καλ- 
Davos, &e. 


-erian city, of Gergis (ap. Steph. 
~Byz. in ’Apio By. 


‘then. IX. p.-393 Β):- 
~phron v. 
It does not appear 
that this can, with Frank Cal-_ 
- linus p. 31, be under stood only 
of a mention. of the name of Γ 
the Τϑαοτίδμβ., | 
4 The latter fact ἢ is nipported ἘΝ 
by the ancient name of Cepha- 
᾿ lion, an inhabitant of the Teu-— 


Kustath. αὐ 
Il. Ὁ. 804. ): but his Τρωικὰ was 


δν verted. Even now we may perceive that the ser-_ 
- vitude of Apollo under Laomedon‘ is the same fable _ 
as that of Admetus at Phere, the lorality’ alone : 


writer named Hegesianax (A- 


3302, 


8. Tliad VIL. 452. 


_ the for. gery of an Alexandrine es 


Lyco- 
calls. Teucer, © 
Scamander, and Arisbe, Cre- 
tans. ae ὍΣ . 
ΤῊΣ Ta: the ecient of Nico- 
Haus’ Damascenus, Be 413. τς: : 
: Vales. 

ΧΧΙ. 442. 7 
which passages do not agree. 
‘Hesiod in Her. Geneal. ap. 
-Schol. Lycophr. 302: Hellani- ae 
cus ap. Schol. ‘TL XX. 148... 
Coluthus ν ve #909: Hee 
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of Apollo in different Trojan families, we may dis 
cover a remarkable Consistency and connexion in the 
ancient tradition. ἘΝ Re Ee: 

In the first: place he represents. it as ines 
chiefly to the family of the Panthoide. Panthus 
(from whom a tribe in modern Πα, derived its” 


name Πανθωὶς was a priest of the god", and. hence 





his sons were always protected by Apollo i in battle*. | 


| Hence also. Euphorbus, the descendant of Panthus, 


is. selected to kill Patroclus, who, as well as all the © 


other acide, was in the heroic ahem ah ἘΠΕῚ | 
sented as odious to Apollo’. : eds 
The other family, described in the Tliad as con- _ 
nected with Apollo, is that of JEneas, whom, when 
wounded by Diomede, the god himself conducted to 
his temple on the citadel of Troy, and delivered over 
to the care of Latona and Diana. Now that this — 
history was not a mere arbitrary fiction of the poet 
may be distinctly proved. For we know that after 
‘Troy had fallen, the remaining Trojans still main- 


tained themselves in the mountains ; ; they are ‘men- Coe os 
tioned by Herodotus as a separate state existing in: 


the stronghold of Gergis, in the defiles of mount 


: Ida; and, even after the Peloponnesian ee Dare 7 


ee in “Walpole 8 
Memoirs p. 104. | 
« Aineid. 11. 430. 

x Tliad. XV. 522. 


¥ Achilles was slain by re 5 
pollo, according to Homer; ὁ 
Aretinus and Aischylus in the — | 
It was situated in the territory _ 
Εν Lampsacus (Strabo XIE, ὁ 
p. 589.), in mount Ida (Athen. τ 
VI. p. 256 C.), opposite Dar- 
danus (Herod ae 
Mermessus, 240. stadia from oe 


ψυχοστασία (Heyne ad H. XXEL 


359. Tychsen ad Quint. Smyrn. 


Comment. p. 61); Neoptole- 
mus was killed at Pytho. For 
the same reason Achilles slays 


Tennes, the son οὗ Apollo — 


“ (Pretzes: ‘ad Lycophr. ὑπ, yi me oe ᾿ 
whose temple it was forbidden ὃ 
to pronounce the name of the 

᾿ς Phthian hero (Plutarch raion eS 


Gr. 28. p. 933). 
Ὁ Viad V. 446. 


ἃ Herod, V. 122. ) vit. 23. : 


the village οἵ 











ow. Φ, 8. 4. 
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dan princes reigned here and at Scepsis?. It can, 
we think, be shewn that Homer’s prophecy‘ re- 
specting the future dominion of the descendants of 
AXneas over the remnant of the Trojan’ nation, re- 
fers solely to the town of Gergis, and perhaps to 
the neighbouring valleys. Now the chief temple at 
Gergis was that of Apollo 4, 
there: was. an ancient. ‘Sibylline oracle, known by — 


the name of the Hlellespontine or. Mermessian. 





We now see that the ancient poet, being well ac- 
quainted with the existence of the Alneadz at Ger-_ 
gis, their festivals and sacrifices, felt himself bound, 
according to the spirit of mythology, to represent | 
Apollo as the ancient guardian of that family. Ὁ 


and in the same town 


We shall seize this opportunity of ‘isfy: point. ~ 


' ing out the results which may be drawn from the H 
above narrative, in illustration of the fable of At- 
neas. We must first assume that the above oracle — 


ἤθε of Apollo at Gergis announced to the ‘Trojan Ger- a β 


τς githians the reestablishment of their nation under — 





the dominion of the descendants of Aineas. 
: prophecy, i in fact, agrees so exactly with the spirit 
and system of the ancient oracles, that its exist- 
ence can scarcely be doubted. The hopes, the long- 
᾿ ing after a restoration of their ancient power, must — 


series “necessarily have assumed this form among the dis- 


: ᾿ tressed and conquered Evajania: 


eee 


Such a 


Now | a. — of Seo ᾿ 


τ ἢ $uidas inv. Als 
Plat. Phedr. Ὁ. 61. 
Ῥ. 31 5. ‘Bekker. write, ἐν κώμῃ. 
Μερμήσσῳ — περί, τινα πολίχνην. 
᾿ +; Ῥέργιθα or Τέργιθον, for He: aS 
᾿ : τ os βυσσῷ and Pepyerlara, . 





: “Mexandiia Troas (Pausan. xX 
12. 2), Was ἃ κώμη. Teil 


Ruhnken. 


Also in Schol. 


ob: εν Hell. IH: 116s. 
liad. XX. 307. Compare 


“ahs remarks of A. W. Schlegel — 
on this point in his célebrated 
Review of Niebubr's Roman Ἐ 
‘History. ....- Ὁ oe 
4 ‘Steph. Bya. i in py, from Tees, 
ena Phlegon, ee Te 
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Ger ΠΣ also inhabited the tet ritory of. the Eo- τ 
lian Cume°, where Apollo: possessed a magnificent _ 

temple |; τ if these oracles had been known ἰο. 
the Cumzans, they would readily have passed over 
to their kinsmen the Cumans of Campania. At this 
last place there was, on the summit. of a rock, | as 





temple of Apollo (one of the most. ancient ἀρ Ὁ 


whole settlement, and, as it was pretended, built by _ 
-Deedalus¢); underneath was the grotto of the sibyl. 
. Here it, was said that Aineas landed; and here, ac- 
cording to Stesichorus, he remained, and never went 





further to the north", Nothing was. more | probable ree ; 
than that these oracles shod: in both cases have 


been applied locally, and that a new Troy should - 
in consequence have been founded both in Asia and 
| Italy. Hence, when the Greek sibylline oracles, in 
- eonnexion with the worship of Apollo, became the 
state-oracles of Rome, all that had been prophesied 
_ of districts near the Hellespont was, without scruple 
or ceremony (though not without the ingenuity οὗ 


| commentators and interpreters), appliedto Rome. It 2 
is evident that the origin of ‘the strange fable Of ers 

Mneas, the father οἵ. Romulus, and all that was 

afterwards added to it, may, without further tr ouble, ay. 


: be explained in this simple manner. = 
τ §. The most ancient temple of Apollo in Tack 


| was also founded by Cretans, as well as that at, Ise τὸ 
marus or Maroneia'; : Maron its ‘priest being, ac- ae 


“ὁ This may ΕἾ ἢ τς ες τῆ was called ᾿φωρτηβία a 
the confused account οὗ Cle- κλιτὺς. (Lycoph. 1278), as the 


archus of Soli ἐν Τεργιθίῳ, in Attic promontory with the tem- πὶ ek 


Athen. VI. p. 256. cf. XII. p. ple of Apollo,  . 

s24A. Strab. XIII. p.589D. δ. See the tabula Tinea, MI. 
Phin, A. N. XXXIV, 8. SHNOS.e © | , τ 

ΒΒ Heyne Exe. ad Ain. Vi. 3. 10d, IX. τοῦ. 
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2. § 6. 3560 
| eorling to tradition, a Cretan adventurer*. With 


this sanctuary was probably connected the ancient 
oracular temple of Apollo at Dera near Abdera |, 


alluded to in the device on the coins of Abdera; on 


ina country at that time called Caria τι, - 
ee agreement of traditions as to whether ΒΒ ΟἿ 


one side of which Apollo is seen with the arrow in 
his hand; and on the reverse is a griffin, a symbol 
which appears to have been adopted. by the Teians ᾿ 
ΤῊ consequence of their having resided for some 
| fime j in their colony of Abdera. ee ὶ 
6. The Cretan worshippers of Apollo abe esta- | 
blished some considerable temples on the Ionian 
coast. ‘The principal of these was the Didymaeum, 
in the territory of Miletus. Before the Ionic mi- — 
| ‘gration, Miletus was a Cretan fortress, on the coast, ἡ 


Miletus (the Cretan) was the founder, confirms, ra- _ 


The dis- Ps, 


ther than weakens the principal fact of its settle- τὸ 


ment from Crete, both traditions . describing the — 


game fact in a different manner. With the founding "Ὁ 


of this stronghold was connected that of a temple, 
which is ascribed to Branchus, an expiatory priest 
τ (καθαρτὴς ae of Delphi, whose name (which was well 


S : fitted for a ‘prophet ey ‘moulded into a patronymic 


- form, w was : afterwar ds, padopted ἜΝΙ the Prieate:e of ine τς 


3 & Diod. v. 49. ‘compare πες 
᾿ oul Rochette tom. IJ. p. 160, | 
| Pindar, in Pwean. ap. ‘Taetz. : 


“vol. ie Ῥ: ToT. 
_gulties, vol. TI. new ed. 


= foul Anti- ow, 


@ Quintilian. Inst. ‘Orat. XL ae 





oe ad Lycophr. 445. 


το πὶ Ephorus ap. Strab. ΧΙν. 


p. 634 Ὁ. 
ee Callimachus “gpad: Clem. 


Alex, Strom. V. p. 570. Strab. 
EX. p. 421. Conon Narr. 6.33, 
τ 44. Stat. Theb. VIII. 198. Gest a8 


| ner Comment. Soe. ue 


tionis, 


ἐν a Ῥ. 305. Bipont. Est interim 
et longus et plenus et clarus satis 
spiritus, non tamen firme inten~ — 
idemque tremulus. Id _ 
᾿βράγχον Greci vocant. 
exactly the voice of enthusi- τ 
astic Priest and ἢ prophets. i i 


| This is 
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) temple P: the temple itself, and even the jae : 

: (which was also called Didyma). Thus we here — 
again see a fresh connexion between the Delphians_ a 
and Cretans, there being indeed hardly any distin 6 


tion between them before they were dispersed by 
the different migrations of the Doric race. The 


| worship at ‘Didyina. was in fact the same with that paren 





of Crete and Delphi; expiatory ceremonies and pro- a 


phecies being united, and the latter delivered with 
- -Yites very similar to those observed at the Pythian 
oracle. Apollo was here. called Philesius and. Del- 
- phinius, which names were afterwards adopted by — 


other Jonians4: with him was ‘connected Jupiter, 


both, according to Callimachus, being the ancestors _ 


of Didyma; and also Diana, who in an ancient 


_ hymn ascribed to Branchus, is with Apollo ad- 
ie dressed under the titles of ἑκάεργος ands éxacpyy™. 
~The ruins of this temple, so highly honoured in 


Asia, still bear witness to its ancient fame and 


splendour. From the temple to the harbour® Pane ὃ 
- ormus there was a sacred road adorned on both oe 
" sides with more than sixty statues in a. very, ancient: ᾿ ee 
i style. of workmanship : amongst these, an Egyptian ee 
ie lion attests the connexion of king Necho with the 
τς oraclet. The Ionians of Miletus, however, acknow- 
| ledged the god of Branchide as the principal deity 
in their town, and introduced him into their numer- ὃ 
ous colonies: from. " aucratis ' " to -Cyaiens * x. Pa Hoe 


ΠΡ There was Wkewise a Bi - Ghesian, p- 349. ἘΠῚ Qantas 


mily of diviners named Ebdy- ‘Smyrneetts ἢ 283. 
γελίδαι, Conon Narr. ¢. 44. —.-' Herod. IT. 159. 


vStrabo IV. p. 139 B,. Ez "0 Pythins and Comeus, A- | 


ginetica p. 151. . then. TV. op. 149 EL Ammian,: 
“ΠΥ Clem. Alex. Strom. V8. is Marcellin. XXII. 6. 
: ὍΝ this see. D Orville ad roe Schol. Ἔν Rh, L . 966. 














: ‘ % Apollo to the spot on which the Tonians at a 
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‘rium Y, Apollonia Pontica?, and the distant Taurica : 
the coins and inscriptions of which place agree In re- 
᾿ presentitig him as the guardian deity (προστάτης *). 
7. The twin brother of the Didymzan god, both 
in origin and in the similarity of worship, is the 
Clarian Apollo. 


circumstances of its foundation, still it was impos- 


However fabulous the particular a 


sible: in ancient times to. invent a religious colonial Ἐπ 


_ connexion where none in fact existed. The tradi- 
tions ‘manifestly imply a double dependence of the 
establishment at Claros, viz. upon Delphi and Crete. 
Manto, the daughter of Teiresias the Theban sooth- 
sayer, was, according to the epic poets, consecrated _ 
by the Epigoni to the Delphian Apollo after the | 


taking of Thebes", and she was afterwards sent ἢν... 


later 


_ period founded the city of Colophon ; having, in ; 
obedience to the commands of the oracle, married — 

_ on her way Rhacius the Cretan, whose name, ac- 
cee cording to the dialect of Crete, had the double form ee 


Rhacius and lLacius*. 


Augias, the Cyclic poet, Pa 





ie “Hencs. the offerings of the oy. 
τ gicenians in the Didymeum, 
τς Chishull Ant. -Asiat. -p. 67. In 


the: character οἵ. "ExBaovos, ie 
: pollo has on coins his_ foot 


oe resting on a fish. 


epee on DAYAR coun oF Parium, i in. the 
cabinet of M. Allier de Hau- 


 teroche, shews the statue of 


_ Apollo on the seashore, with — 
- the circumscription, ATIOAAQ- i 
| Schol. 
Apollod, TE 95. Ae Diod, “TVS. 


ΝΟΣ. AKTAIOY ΠΑΡΙΑΝΩΝ, a- 


greeing with Strabo XII. Pp 


588... 


eee Strabo VI. p. 319 B. τὰ ; 
pollo "Héos on the island of 
τ ΤΠ εΙδ (Apollonia, Papligim): 


Apoll. Rhod. IL. 686. Schol. : 


ad 1. Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. 12. 
is probably Milesian: also A- 


pollo Φιλήσιος at Trapezus on | 
on Busine sea, Arrian. ‘Periph. 


i ἘΠῚ in RaouleBan 


7 chette’ S$ Antiquités Grecques | 
du Bosphore gua ph 3 a 


ΤΙΝ Rh, IV.. 598, 
66. Pausan. VII. 3.1. 1X. 33:1. 


© He was’ ‘called. both ‘ Ῥάκιος . eee 
and Δάκιος, because i in'the Cre. ᾿ 
tan 1 dialect i pa and λάκος a were: eh oe 


‘b The Cyclic ‘Thebaid” in : we 


ο΄ was also an oracle), appears to be related 8. 
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ientioned the tomb of har father Teiresias at Cole: 
phon‘, which was generally supposed to be in 
Beotia. The offspring | of this marriage was Mop- — 
‘sus, who was probably called the progenitor of the | 
family from which, even in the Roman time, the 
priests of the oracle were selected *. The forms of © 
es prophecy were ΤΏ. this temple also similar to those 
at Delphi. ee oe 
The other temples of Apsil on the coast of τ 
Minor’ were generally connected with some one of 
_ the four already mentioned. The temple of Leuce, 


between. Smyrna and Phocea (where the Cumeans er 


celebrated a festival i '), was probably a branch of 
the Trojan family, to which the Grynean Apollo, in 
the territory of Myrina near Cume (where there 


Apollo 


M alloeis, in the territory of Mytilene, in Lesbos, : 
was an off-shoot of the Clarian worship": to the © 


same branch also peoneee the oracle of — at 


| “eichaaghatle forms, Schneider -rina, which cing ‘also sent: pus 


ad Nicand. Alexipharm. 11. p.- 


ι 83; Compare book I. ch. δ. 


re Proclus’ Glvestoiath.. 
| © Strabo XIV: p. 675: Cs: 
non Narr. 6. Tacit. Ann. 11. 
On the temple see Lo- 
ΝΟΣ ad Xenoph. Ephes. p. 
128. ed. Peerlkamp. 
f Diod. XV. 18. Strabo ubi 


sup. 


g Hecateus: αὖ: ). Steph, ‘Bye. τ 
in Τρῦνοι. Strabo XIII. p. 622. 
Hermeias of Methymna wrote — 
‘In Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 144. | 
for TONNATIAIOY ᾿Απόλλωος. 
write’ TOY NATAIOY ees cree 
nore: cee | 


a treatise on the Grynean A- 
pollo, Athen. IV. p. 149 E. 
Hence the temple of Apollo, 
the sibyl, and the Apollo δα- 


σᾶ θέρη to Delphi, Plutarch. dey see 


ἀπο τὰ Orac. 16. Ῥ..273.. τ 
"Malus the son οἵ Manto, 


: ~Hellanicus ἐν Λεσβικοῖς apud — i 
Steph. Byz. in Μαλλόεις. Thu- 
~—eyd. III. 3. Likewise in Les-— 


bos, Apollo Nazaitos (Hellanicus 


ap. Steph. Byz. in Νάπη. ef. | : 
χα. IX. p..429.° δυάς τὰ τ 


Macrob. Sat. I. 17. 


Ναπαῖος. 


coins of. Nape with the image ee 


οἵ Apollo 1 in Mionnet’s work), 


Aemeripmos, _Antigon. Caryst. δι: 
17. and Ἐρέσιος, Hesych. Inv. 


φνηφόρος, on the coins of My- 
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| Mallus i in Cilicia’ ᾿ inbamuch + as. it was said to have 
been founded by Mopsus the son of Manto. | 
8. The worship of Apollo also penetrated to se-. 
| eral parts of European Greece, where it was esta- 
“plished by Cretan adventurers on capes and head- 
‘lands; : particularly at Treezen, Tenirm, ‘Megara, 
and Thoricus. εἶσι } τ ἴα 
TREZEN, as 3 has been: ‘above ποι ἃ - shared 7 
with Athens both the race of her inhabitants and Ὁ 
her worship, together 
Athens and Crete; the meaning of which will be 
explained hereafter'. Hence we may conjecture the 
Cretan. origin of the nine families, which were in 
existence at a late date at Troezen, and in early 
times performed the rites of atonement and ‘purifi- 


with the connexion between 


cation. (of which Orestes was said to have been the 


first subject) near a laurel tree in front of the tem-_ 
ple of Apollo, and a sacred stone in front of the : 
_ temple of the Lycean Diana™. | 


_ The expiatory establishment" on the promontory ae 
“of T.ZNARUM was also said to have been founded — 
by Tettix, a Cretan°, who is merely a personified — 


symbol of Apollo, like Lycus, Corax, Cyenus, &c. 
in other places. Callondas is said to have purified 
: the soul of the murdered Arehilochus at this gate ; 





“i Strabo XIV. 9. δὴ: Car 


ἢν II. 5. Hence perhaps the 


ἜΣ worship. of Apollo came to 
: bes Osann. Syllog. Tnser. 7 


| eBook T, on Εἰ ᾿ 4 
ες ἢ Pausan, ΤΙ. 32..2.Ψ 


- Troezen, ib. 31. 1. 
m Paus, II, 31.7, 11. 


| ἽΝ 
σώτειρα, brought from Crete to. 
: The 
i temple of Apollo Thearius at. 


“aaa: ib. 41. ΠΣ the most ans | 
cient in Greece. ‘Apollo joined 
with Lencothea, Elian. Ne H. tee 


1.218, te 
Ὁ Called Ψυχοπομπεῖον,, “kee oy 


the institutions. in. Thesprotia, oe 
at Phigalea and Heraclea Pon- 
tica. See book I. ch. 1. δ. 6. ὁ 


εν, Plutarch. de sera. ‘Num. 


Vind. 17. p. 286. eye. in 


ψέττιγοῦ paoy, : Ὧν 


᾿ Troezen was, according to Pa περ" 


VOL. τ, 
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of the infernal regions. ᾿ Considering the proximity 
of Delium in Laconia? and of the little island of | 


BOOK. 


Minoa to this temple, we may conclude that the — 


origin of the above uel was connected with 
these places. : 

In front of the ἜΡΟΝ of MEGaRa % was οἰ ἔοι 
island called Minoa, and numerous legends had 
been there preserved in which the Cretans of Minoa | 
(though probably only by a corruption of the ori- 
ginal tradition) were represented as enemies and _ 
: pluiiderers: - Mega had two citadels ;_ the Cari ian 





; τότ the sea, , surmounted be ‘apes of Apollo. a 
This is said to have been built by Alcathous the 
son of Pelops, while Apollo stood by and played 
upon his lyre. A sounding-block of stone was ex~_ 


hibited at the place where the god laid down his _ ει" : 


The same fable is also alluded to by The-_ 
Here then there is a worship 


lyre 4. 
ognis of Megara". 


and temples of an earlier date than the Doric mi- © : 


gration, and which certainly proceeded from Crete. 


_ On the former citadel stood a statue of Apollo Dee 2: a 
: stephan og the 3 receiver oF tithes,” whose name go ch 


τὰ > Thus Strabo VILL. 5 968, 


καθόῳ Ἰπέλοπος παιδὶ vuteeioms 


the: name being ἘΠ from 
Delos. Also. called ἘἘπιδήλιον.. 
4 Pausan. I. 42. 1, 2. conf. 


Epigram. Adespot. 3. p. 193. 
Brunck. Analect. Meziriac ad 
- Ovid. Epist. vol. I. p. 448.. 
Also Megareus the son of A- 
pollo, in Steph. Byz. in Mé_ 


γαρα. comp. Dieuchidas of Me- 


gaa in Σ Behol. eae Rhod. es 


BIZ. 
τ γ73. 


Φοῖβε tong, αὐτὸν, 
μεν νὰ Ὅτ πόλιν ἄκρην, Ἄν 


5. Δεφατηφόρος, ὃς δεκάτην φέ- 


ρει, i.e. here, ‘““he who re- 
 Paus. 1.42.1, 5. 0 
Compare an Argive inscrip- 
tion (Boeckh N°. 1142). Ace ο΄. 
στρατὸς Apximm. Απολλωνὶ Sexar 
| . Apollo was likewise = 
worshipped at Megara under 
the titles of Pythius (Schol.  — 
Pind. Nem. V. 84. Philostrat. 
Mie: ‘Soph. I. 94..3), Archa~ 
| getas, Prostaterius, Carnius and — 


** ceives it,’ 


enn 


Agreus. The tripod and the 
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is explained. e the fable that the dengnte of Al. 
-cathous was once sent as a tribute to Crete, like the 
ο Athenian youths and maidens. Thus a fact which — 
will be soon proved with respect to Athens, is also 
true of Megara, viz. that these missions | always con- 
veyed a ee tithe *. ἌΣ ΩΣ : : 

9, The process of our investigation will φὴς 
lead us to examine the Attic legends, consisting of Ξ 
a confused mass of tradition, with which the wor- 
ship of all the gods, including that of Apollo, was 
in that country perplexed. 

To commence then with the legends which are 
connected with the temple of Apollo at THoricus. 
Thoricus, situated on the south-east coast of Attica, 
was one of the ancient twelve towns of that coun-— 

try, and always remained a place of consequence, 
of which there are still extant considerable remains. 

Favoured by its situation, it soon became a com- 


CH. 


off was Demonesus : 
- Apollo of Demonesian brass is 


mercial station; Cretan vessels were accustomed. in 


ancient times to anchor in its harbour". 


Delphine on the coins of Me- 
gara, see Pouqueville, tom. IV. 
ΟΠ }. 131. against Clarke, vol. 11. 
sect. IT, Ῥ. 768. 

Ὁ From Megara Calchedon 
(S66: the. coins). derived its 


| worship and oracle of Apollo 
Not. far | 
and an 


(Dionys. Byz. p. 23). 


mentioned in Pseud. Aristot. 


de Mirab. 59. Jungermann δά. 
Poll. V. 5. 39. Byzantium like-— 
wise, a Megarian colony, had 
a temple of Apollo on the pro-- 
ες montory of Metopon, accord-_ 
ing to. Dionysius de Bosp. i 
Byzantium, moreoyv er, ae 


᾿ Thrac. 


The fable. 


had evidently derived from its 


parent city, but m an ex- 


— aggerated form, the tradition — 


of the foundation of the city 
by Apollo, and that this god 


placed his lyre upon a tower. 
Hence the seven resounding 


towers (Hesych. Miles. ap. Co- 


din. p. 2, 3. Dionys. Byz. p.6. 
Dio Cass. LXXIV. 14): ; 
the fable of the dolphin charm- 


also | 


ed by the sound of the lyre 
(Dionysius pag. 9. Gyllius de 


Constantinop. pag. 285.) evi- 


dently belongs _ to the pone ᾿ 


rian worship. 
eg a Homer, Hymn. Cer. 126, 


58. 
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of Cephalus and Protris: appears, from some » poet- 


ical and mythological accounts, to have been con- 
ΣΝ nected with Crete and. the worship of Apollo *. | 
know. for certain that the Cephalidze, who existed — 
at a still later period in Attica’, preserved some 
hereditary rites of Apollo: for when in the tenth — 


‘We | | 


generation Chalcinus and Deetus, the descendants Of oes, 
‘the hero, returned to the country which their an-— 


cestor had quitted in consequence of murder, they 
immediately built a ane to that god on the road 
οἴο. ἘΠουΒῖΒ 7. 

“10. But the fable of Cépliatis 3 was also connéeted | 
with another great temple of Apollo, which in the 
west of Greece looked down from the chalky cliffs 
of the premontory of Leucatas over the Ionian sea, 
and of which there are ruins still extant". Now 
Cephalus, the hero of Thoricus, is said to have 
gained these regions in company with Amphi- 
tryon>: he is also said to have first made the cele- 
brated leap from the rock of Leucatas*®. This leap 


doubtless had ori ginally a religious meaning, and fal 


‘was an expiatory rite. At the Athenian festival of 
_ Thargelia, a festival sacred to Apollo, criminals, 


crowned as victims, were led to the edge of a rock, | 


and thrown down to the bottom; and the same | 


τα ἘΠ Pherecydes ap. Schol. 
Od. XT. 320. Apollod. IT. 4. 7. 
Observ. ad Apollod. Pp. 333). 


ὙΠ φκοδόμησαν. isd 
b Aristot. in Ithac. Rep. ap. 
Ktymol. M. in ᾿Δρκείσιος, He- 


y Kepanidar 1 ass raclid. Pont. 17 and 37. ed. 
Hesychius. = =~=~=—~—C—t—“CsS:sS&KK)ener. Hey’ ad Apollod: 

2 Paus. I. 37. 4. | i ὉΠ 417, 

aSee Strabo Χ. 452. orn Apollod. 1Π. 1g. 


oe 


Thue. III. 94. Ppa ἘΠῚ 9. 
ad fin. Servius ad En. ITI. 
271. 


Leucadian inscription, ᾿Απολ- 


Dodwell vol. I. p. 53. — 
Hughes vol. I. p. 402. has ἃ 


- cording to the ancient Gas ; 


of Lampsacus, Phobus of Pho- oe 


cea was the first who took 
this leap, πῖον παν Mal. 


Pp 289. 
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ceremony appears to have been performed on cer- 
tain sacred occasions at Leucatas4. Here, however, 
the fall of the criminal was broken by tying feathers, — 
and even birds, to his body ; below, he was taken up, 
and conveyed to a distance, that he might carry 
away with him every particle of guilt. This was 
without doubt the original meaning of the leap of 
Cephalus ; ; who was stained with the guilt of homi- | 
cide, and on that very account a fugitive from his 
= country. Accor ding to a legend noticed in an an- 
cient epic poem, his purification took place at 
Thebes®; whereas the Leucadian tradition doubt- 
less represented. his ee from the rock as the act of 
eens | , 
τς In later times, indeed, the object of this leap was 
‘totally altered; it was supposed to be a ‘specific for ὺΓὺοὺ 
disappointed love’. This singular application of 
the ancient custom gave a romantic colour to the 
_ legend connected with it. Cephalus and Procris 
were also represented in after-times as tor mented — 
by love and jealousy. Probably the story partly 
_ obtained this form in Cyprus, the island of Venus, 
whither the fable of Cephalus& was early carried by 
‘Attic settlers. ‘But in whatever manner it was per- 


τ verted, we cannot doubt that the leap of Cephalus — 


‘ from the Leucadian rock was a se of the le expiatory ᾿ 
wore of Apollo. ee | 


_ These considerations refer to this Cr stan rites : so- Ὁ 


τ ὦ Kar’ ἐνίαυτον, Strabo x. ee: Stesidhorus apud ‘Athen. 


Ἷ oa 452. Ovid. Fast. V. 630. Tris- XIV. p.619 D. and Sappho. 
τς tla Leucadio sacra peracta modo. Compare Hardion. Sur le sault 


| Photius Lex. Λευκάτης, σκοπελὸς de Leucade, Mém. de l’Acad. 


ἂν τῆς ἡ ἠπείρου, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ῥίπτουσιν ab- des Inscript. tom. VIL. p. 245. 


τοὺς εἰς TO πέλαγος οἱ ἱερές. = π 5866. Hesych. in Odpukos. 
τος δ Photius in Τευμησία from - Ptolem. eats a | | 
᾿ the ἐπικὸς bios. oa τὰ τὸ 
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lemnized at Thoricus. ) In Athens itself, the tra- 
ditions of Crete and Delphi being found united to- 
gether, it is necessary that we should first return to 


the latter place, and follow the ieee worship 
through BaoTia. 


11. This indeed is neither the time nor place to 


relate how the Pythian worship, in spite of the Op- 
position of hostile races, traced the route of the 


- procession through the passes of mount Parnassus. 
_ The fact is indeed evident from an almost unbroken 
_ chain of temples and oracles, the links of which, 


viz. Thurium, Tilphossium, the temple of Galaxius, 
the oracle of Eutresis, the Ismenium, Tenerium, 


Ptoum, and Tegyra, are all connected either by tra- 
dition or religious rites with Delphi. Delium is 
probably the only place on the eastern coast founded 
τ from Delos. Pindar represents the establishment of 
several such temples under the form of a migration 


= of the god himself ®. 


I shall content niyeelt αν with hoticing a awe a the 
temples above mentioned. = ᾿ ᾿ 
- The first in order is ‘the oracle at the fointiin of 
ΝΆ Tilphossa under mount Helicon, famous for the grave 
of. Tiresias. and the monument of Rhadamanthus, 
who is. ‘said to have dwelt here with Alemena the 


mother of Herculesi. To this spot were attached 
some remarkable traditions of the Cretan worship-_ 


pers of Apollo, forming a branch of the colonization 


of Cirrha; which is alluded to in Homer’s account — | 


of the Thracians’ bringing Rhadamanthus to Eu- 


‘ees for the Rupee. of Seeing Tityus * Ka | remark. ᾿ 


ΠΆΒ oe the πα: “2 ice below, a 1: 8. 8. 
p. 595. ed. Boeckh. το FOd. VIL gaa. 


: ee 
ee ἐς τοῦ 
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able passage, which Iean only. understand to mean 
that the Cretan hero was desirous to see Tityus, 
who was vanquished by Apollo. | | 

τ 'Tegyra was a place of great. importance in the 
| Beotian tradition, as being the birthplace of Apollo. 
The Delphian oracle was more favourable to this 
tradition than to that of Delos. Pindar! represents 


the youthful god as coming: to take possession of 


eee from Tegyr a, not, as the Attic anaes: from 
Delos. _ 7 

19, The “identity of tis Pena with the Del- 
phian worship of Apollo was particularly striking 
in the temple of Ismene at Thebes. As at Delphi 


the Python was slain and the laurel broken anew _ 


every eight years, so at Thebes a ‘procession of | 


 laurel-bearers (δαφνηφόροι) took place at the same 


periods, the use of which, as a measure of time, is 
evident™. Here also, as at Delphi, the statue οὖ 


_ Minerva was placed in front of the temple (πρόναος ). δ 


Tripods were the sacred vessels in both temples, _ 
though never employed in the latter for the purpose _ 
of prophecy. In later times the priests were con- 
tented with observing omens from the flame and 


| ashes: of te 9 





like 


Ἴ Apededing to. ihe endic 


tion Teytpas for ae a in 


_ fragm. incert. 14. Boeckh, . 


‘ Boeckh in the Berlin Trans- 


--aetions on the Gration against 
| ἘΣ ‘Midias, below, ch. 8. §. re 


ον ® Pausan. IX. 10. See Stan- 
a ley ad Aisch. Eum. 21. 
© Herod. VIII. 13.4. Soph. 


Cd. T. 21. μαντείᾳ σποδῷ, Phi- 


lochorus ap. Schol. ad 1. 


Ρ pata inv. Also. the dors oe 
ewe as eee 


the πυρκόοι of DelphiP; 


burnt in the sacred fire, ac- — 
cording to. the same gram- _ 
 Tnarian, φρυκτὸς. Δελφοῖς κλῆρος. 
ἢ See Orchomenos Ῥ. 220. 
OL ΨΊΗ. . 
Frat. Am. 20. To this custom ὦ 


Compare Boeckh Explic. Pind. 
2. and Plutarch de 


likewise refer the Φοίβου ἐσχά- 
pa. in Eurip. Phoen. 292, 


5.8: 


and 
_ the name of the ancient priest ᾿ 

of the Delphic. oracle πύρκεων. 
See phe Baniolpi in Paus, Ke 
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although the mode of delivering oracles, from αὖ 
- mental enthusiasm, was prevalent also in Thebes at 
an earlier period; at least Tiresias (whom we may 
consider as a prophet of the temple of Ismene®) does 
not, either in Homer or the tr Ἄθθι 61’ appear’ as a 
diviner from fire. 


‘That; however, the whole worship of Apollo 1 was — 


| “not one of those originally instituted at Thebes, _ | 
will be evident from the following observations. | 


| In the ancient legends respecting Cadmus, in which 


" Ceres, Proserpine, Cadmus, and afterwards Bacchus, | 


predominate in succession, Apollo never appears in 
a conspicuous character. For particular additions 
of the poets may be easily distinguished from the 
genuine popular tradition. The fable, that Cadmus, 
after the slaughter of the serpent, was, like Apollo, 
compelled to live eighi years in slavery", must be — 


considered as a poetical transposition. Cadmus and 


Apollo had originally no points of resemblance to 
each other. The situation of the temple of Apollo 


εὖ Thebes is a most convincing proof that his wor-_ | 


ship was totally distinct from any other. Those of | 
the ancient national gods were built on the citadel ΤᾺ 
οὗ Cadmeia, whilst Apollo was not only not wor- 


| 7 shipped. in the citadel, but even without the gates 


in the temple of Ismene*, which according to fone Ὄ ces 


sanias must have been situated opposite to the tem- | 





-@The stone of Manto in 


XI. 6. 
* The serpent of Cadentia. is 
also by later writers called 


Castalius and AeAdinos, Creu-— 


zer ad Nonni Narr, in Melet. 


: Ol 1. }ὲ 05: 
front of the temple, Paus. IX. | 
10. μαντίων θῶκος. Pind. Pyth. 


5 ApolloPolius was ale with- 


out the gates at Thebes, Paus. 


IX. 1201; Apollo was likewise _ 


worshipped in the village of 
Calydna near Thebes, Andro- 

tion ap. Plephy a in Κά- ᾿ 
λυδνα.. 
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ple of Hercules and the house of Amphitryon. This 
proximity of the hero and god, as well as all other 
points of union between the two at Thebes, will be 
employed for the purpose of establishing further 
conclusions, when we explain the gene of Her: 
cules, | a a ae 
To settle with any accuracy, fr om the tibiditions 
concerning Tiresias and Hercules, the time at which 
the Beeotian temples of Apollo were founded, seems 
har dly possible, since the former contain no chrono- 
logical information, and the latter are entirely un- 
connected with the rest of the Theban mythology. 
A tradition respecting the establishment of the fes- 
tival of the Daphnephoria places it at the time of | 


the Aolian migration", whence it might perhaps be 


᾿ inferred that the Alolians introduced the worship of 
Apollo into Beotia. This hypothesis would how- 
‘ever involve us in endless perplexities; and it is 
most probable that its diffusion was gradually ef- 


fected, soon after the settlement at Cirrha, about the δ ἢ 


time at which the ἃ of Apollo rose to im~ 

portance at Athens. 

13. The introduction of this worship into ATTICA 

: coincides exactly with the passage of the Ionians 
into that country. The traditions respecting the — 


most. ancient kings, Cecrops, Erichthonius, and E- negates 
. rechtheus, chiefly refer to the temples, symbols, and τ 


festival rites of Minerva ; and this goddess, together omnes 
with the other deities of the Acropolis, | plays’ the : Ἢ 
| principal part: in them, particularly in her connexion oe 
fo th the blessings of husbandry. But with the reign | 
ae of Ton the Attic sacheiigicskes assumes = quite a differ ent | 





| a Below, ae ἜΣ os ae "See Orchomenos pp. 224. 398. 
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| character * x, This seems to me a complete ae 


tion of the assertion of the Ionians as to their iden-_ 


tity with the aboriginal nation of the Pelasgiy. — 
Still more evident is it then, that in proportion as : 
the Ionians, being a warlike nation +, separated 
themselves from the original inhabitants, whose em- 
ployment was agriculture and pasturing, their Hel- | 
lenic. worship deviated from the ancient one of the 


country. Aristotle indeed speaks of the paternal 
Apollo (Απόλλων πατρῷος) as being a son of Minerva 


and Vulcan*; but this is nothing more than an en-— 
τ deavour to create 8. family. connexion between the τ 

principal g gods of the same town: for where do we 
ever find a temple dedicated conjointly to Minerva and 
Apollo? what ceremonies and sacrifices were offered 
to them in common? and in what legends are they 
found connected? Till such an union of the two 


deities is discovered, we must consider Minerva as 


an ancient and native deity, Apollo as one of much 
later introduction. In all that is related of the 
Ionian princes (to whom Algeus® and Theseus be- 
: long) with reference to religious institutions, men~ 
᾿ tion is. seldom made of the ancient Athenian deities, 
Minerva and Vulcan. The whole is taken up with 





| accounts either of the establishment of the worship a 
OF Neptune (which prevailed in the Ionian cities 


and in the places of their national assemblies), or 


* See the ao work De says (Ion 1319) that “ the 
Minerva Poliade, p. ** shield and spear was the 
Y Herodot. I.. 56. VII. 94). «« whole patrimony of Xuthus.” 


VII. 44. 8 Cicero de Nat. Deor. III. 
ΟΡ Hence Ion is ἜΤ the 22, 3 Ἰο τοῦ de Mens. PES ᾿ 


πολέμαρχος. or. στρατηγὸς of the TOS. τ 
Athenians, Herod. VIII. 4. 0" Μηδὲν προσήκων. ᾿Ἐρεχθείδαι;, ἘΠῚ 

Ῥαμβ, 1. 431τ.. ἡ ἯΙ: τ4...Ψ ‘VII. Plutarch Thes. 13. ᾿ τε 

I, 2, &e. hence also o- Euripides 





dered on Megaris 5. 
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the establishment and maintenance of an intercourse _ 
with the temples of eae at Deloss: meet and 
Cnosus. 

14, In the second fis, the fabulous histoire of 
these heroes also concerns the worship of Apollo, 
in so far as the origin of the Pythian Theorias is 
contained in it. Jon is even a real son or adopted 


disciple of the Pythian god; and in all probability * 


there was no more difference originally between his 
two fathers, Apollo and Xuthus°*, than between the 
two fathers of Theseus, A.geus and Neptune. The- 
seus consecrated his hair to the same god; a place | 
at Delphi was called Thesea“. It is also related οὐ 
figeus, that his kingdom, embracing the plain of 

_ Attica, stretched as far as Pythium, where it bor- 
This Pythium was situated in 
the “sacred Cinoé’,” a fortified borough town οὗ 
_ the tribe Hippothoontis, on the frontiers of Me- 
garus, Boeotia, and Attica’, to the north of the 
plain of Eleusis, and in a district of Femiarkable f 
fertility *. τω 
_ This temple was manifestly built on the fr ontiers 

i order to afford a resting-place to the sacred pro- 
| cession, which in the beginning of the spring went 
3 8. Compare Barbié du Bo- 


᾿ < BabBos:: ΚΤ “the eee < bright? 4, 


a Soph. Cid, Col. rro2. 


oa shining’ god, another. form 


of ξανθός. See below, ch. ὅ. 


τε §. 7: Αἰγεὺς, from αἶγες, = the 
oo waves of the sea,” 
valent to Ποσειδῶν τα τε 


Is equi- 


4 Plutarch Thes. 5. 
τ € Strabo IX. p. 302. afte 
Sophocles and Philochorus. cf. 
Schol. Aristoph. Lys.58. Vesp. 
1218. Schol. Eurip. Hipp. 35. 
f Philochorus. apud — Schol. 


tribe Aiantis.. 


_cage’s Histoire de la bourgade Ὁ 
~@& Gino’ la sacrée at the end. ‘of ty 
Stanhope’ s Plan of Platea. a | 
τ Β Hence Sophocles. adi sup. eke 
calls the district of Eleusis Hv- fea 
The Scholiast con-_ 


Olas ἀκτάς. : Gee 
founds the Ginoé of the tribe | 


| Hippothoontis: with that of the _ 

~The situation of 
_ the Pythium is eorrectly treated : oe 
a ee Enarr. ‘Cid. Col. Pe 
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from. Athens to Pytho. Hor: if favour able omens 
had been observed in the town itself, and’ it was in-— 

tended to despatch the procession, the - ‘prophet in 

the Pythium at, Ginoé performed sacrifices every : 
day, in order to procure a favourable journey, just 
as the Delian procession was regulated by omens 
observed in the Delium at Marathoni. The fami- 
lies charged with the preparations for sending the 
procession (probably all of ancient Ionian extrac- 
tion) were called Pythaistae and Deliaste*. The 
omens looked for were the Pythian lightnings (T- 
τ θιαι ἀστραπαὶ), & Very unusual method of prophecy in 
Greece. The Pythaiste took their station in the 
town, near the altar of Jupiter Astrapzus, between 
the Olympieium and Pythium, both of which were 
among the earliest sanctuaries, although they first 
owed their magnificence to Pisistratus'. From this 
spot it was the custom to watch for nine nights, dur- 
ing three months, a lofty peak of mount Parnes™, | 
called Harma; and it was only in case the wished- 
for lightnings flashed favourably over the heights 
that: the ey dared to proceed along the Py- 


vk The passage of Philocho- 
rus ubi sup. should be thus 
written: ὅταν δὲ σημεῖα γένηται 
παραδεδομένα ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς, τότε 
ἀποστέλλουσι τὴν θεωρίαν of ék 
τοῦ γένους Ἰτυθιάδα καὶ Δηλιάδα, 
Haiti ἂν καθήκῃ αὐτοῖς, θύει δὲ 
ὃ μάντις, ὅταν μὲν τὰ εἰς Δελφοὺς 


᾿πόμπιμα γένηται (a favourable 
omen for the mission to .Del-_ 
phi) Kal θεωρία πέμπηται, ἐν Οἰνόῃ, 
᾿ καθ' ἑκάστην ἡμέραν ἐν τῷ Πυθίῳ, 


el δὲ εἰς Δῆλον ἀποστέλλοιτο 7] 
Gewpia, κατὰ τὰ προειρημένα θύει 
ὁ μάντις εἰς τὸ ἐν Μαραθῶνι. Gall 
'λιον, ὅσ. ; | 


k The ᾿Αὐλι δι αὶ scoured in 
the laws of Solon, Athen. VI. 
p. 234 E. the Πυθαϊσταὶ are 
mentioned in Steph. ‘Byz. i 


‘Tied. ee 
| Strabo [X. p. 4ο4 Ὁ, Eu at 
On: the “Py. 0% 
thium, see Thuc. ΠῚ τος VI. 
54. Iseeus Ὁ. 113, 187. Suidas oe. 


rip. Ion. 285. 


in Πύθιον. Suidas, Hesychius, 


Prov. ἐν Ἰτυθίῳ. ce 
ὭΣ Strabo IX. Ῥ. 404. Step fe 


Byz. in ἅρμα. Eustath. ad Il. ‘g. 
499. Hesy ch. in ἀστράπτει. 


Prov. in ὅταν δι᾽ Ἅρματος. ἜΤΙ 
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-thian road. This road led from Athens, neay mount 
Corydallus (on which there was a temple of Apollo*), | 
_ through the Eleusinian plain to noe; from thence 
through the pass of Dryoscephalz to Beeotia, where 
it touched either Thespiz or Thebes, then Lebadeia 
and Chzeronea, and then passed on by Panopeus and 
Daulis through the defile between Parnassus and 
Cirphis to Delphi: a mountain-road which the Athe- 
nians declared that they had themselves opened°, 
and which Theseus is said to have freed from rob- 
bers?, in the same manner that he purified the road 
to the Isthmus from monsters. This was also the 

sacred road for the Peloponnesians, if we except that 
| ak of it which traversed Attica‘. pe τ ὡς 
There still remains to be mentioned a remarkable : 
fact respecting Qinoé, which will greatly assist us 
in explaining the fable of the voyage of Theseus 
to Crete. 1 allude to the existence of a tomb of 
_Androgeus, the son of Minos, whom the natives 
had put to death as he was passing on the Pythian 
road". A Cretan was murdered in the sacred way 
of the Cretan worship; Minos came to take venge- 
ance for the violation of the sacred armistice; and 


τ  Eum. 





hence Athens wee obliged to send a tribute to Cno- 


es Baagan! Dodwel wok I. 
ἐς £70. 


yee See: Bosh. Rigas 12. mee 
gover δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ σεβίζουσιν μέγα 


κελευθοποιοὶ “παῖδες. Ἡφαίστου. 


ξ compare Ephorus ap. Strab. 


IX. p. 422 D. Aristid. Panath. 


vol. I. p.. 3296 Orchomenos P. | 


36, 188. 


< served in ae ‘Schol Bech, 


13. Schol. 


“yoy. ad. Bropimel, 


4. This explains Herod. Vi. | 


34. ἰόντες δὲ οἱ Δόλογκοι τὴν ἱρὴν 
ὁδὸν διὰ Φωκέων τε καὶ Βοιωτῶν ὃ 
ἤϊσαν. καὶ σφεας ἁ ὡς οὐδεὶς ἐκάλεε, oe 
᾿ ἐκτράπονται ἐπ᾽ "AOnvémy, ὁ ὁ 


t There is ἃ trace of the cor- 


rect tradition in Diod. IV. 60. 
cf. Serv. ad Ain. ¥ 
- funeral games ef Laius were 
made by the poets, He motive cy 

“for, this j journey. os 





I. 14. The. 
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ἀπ : ‘Now the nature οἵ this tribute may be. per- 
: ceived from ἃ tradition preserved by Aristotle® Ἔ 

Z that the boys who were sent to Crete by the Athe- | 
‘nians lived at Cnosus as slaves; and that after- 

wards, when the Cretans, in consequence of an an- 
cient vow, sent a tithe of men to Delphi, the de- 
scendants of these slaves went with them, and sub- 
sequently passed from thence to Italy. From this 

it appears that the Athenians were compelled to 


. send sacred slaves to the chief temple at Cnosus, 


| VARS that of Apollo. For this reason these missions 
took place every eight years (δέ ἐννέα ἐτῶν) ; ie. pro- 


_ bably at every Ennaéteris of the Cretan and Delphic _ 


festival; and for the same reason they consisted of 
seven young men and women, as this number was 
especially sacred to Apollo". : 

‘It is well known how much this tradition was 
disfigured by the Athenians (originally perhaps in 


their popular legends, and afterwards by the poets), ᾿ ᾿ 


in what an odious light it was represented, and 8οὸ 
mixed up with extraneous matter, that we should 
only render the problem too difficult if we attempted 
; to investigate the whole of its component parts. 
We may however affirm with certainty that the 


Bie voyage of Theseus to Crete had originally no other 


meaning than the ) landings at Naxos* and Delos, eS 


3 Ἔν πα ΟΝ Borriatov ap. 


Plutarch. Thes. 16. cf. Qu. Gr. 


45. Conon. Narr. ¢. 25. 
_ ἢ Plutarch Thes. τος. Diod. 
IV. 61. Ovid. Meteeer Vil. 


171. 
The chief passage on ΠΣ 
septenary number of the. boys 


and girls sent to Crete is. Ser- 
vius ad “in. VI. 21. 


Septena , 


_guotannis (kar bnauttyy’ putida ee 
septem pueros et septem puellas 
᾿ accipt volunt, quod et Plato diwit = 
in Phedone (p..58.) δὲ Sappho 
cin: Lyricis (Ρ. 255. 


Poetr. 





in Wolf's . 
Gr.) et Bacehy ylides in. 0%, 
Dithyr ambis (p. 17. ed. Neue.) ea: 
et Euripides in Hercule (v.1 331. )> Ἐς 
quos liberavit secum Theseus. eee: 

᾿ The visit to ‘Naxos origi- wo had 
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_ which were corinected with it, viz. a Propagation ὁ of 
se id worship. — τ | 

The landing at. ΠΝ is a febuloas type of the 
ΠΕΣ which the Athenians, in common with all 
the Ionian islands, had from early times sent to this 
place’; moreover, the ship which conveyed Theseus 
home was always regarded as a sacred vessel. It 
was sent out at the Thargelia, after the priest, on 
the sixth day of Thargelion, had crowned the poop?. 

- Amongst. other Delian rites the worship of Ei- 
dpthyta was also at that time brought over to— 
Athens, probably from the island of Crete, where 
an ancient cavern of the goddess, near Amnisus, has 
been already mentioned*. One point at which the — 

procession from Attica to Crete touched was the 


ἐν borough town and harbour of Prasize, on the eastern 


— coast of Attica, where, besides the temple of Apollo, 
-was the tomb of Erysichthon, the Delian and Athe- 
nian hero; and tradition represented the gifts of 





the ΗΝ νον ἠδὲ. αἷμ to have been transported: from : 
this port to that sacred island”. ἧς 


ao nally. signified a transmission 

of the worship of Bacchus and 
Ariadne to that island, which 
-vites had been kept up at the 


τ fegtivalofthe’Ocyodspia, though — 


~ confounded with the Jaurel- 


᾿ ᾿Ὀφανΐμρ, procession of Apollo. | 
see” Boeékh * Economy. of : ‘we 
ne ~ thens: vol. I. p. 150. Erysi- 
 chthon is said to have sent the 
τ ῥόανον. with | theorias to Delos, : 
Plutarch Fragm. To. p. ΟῚ; 


: ο ed. ‘Hutten. 


a "Phis confirms ἃ fact whieh 
owe » collected fromother sources, — 
τ νῖζ, that the Thargelian Apollo 
was the same god as that wor- | 
ae shipped at Delos, and Crete. : 


There was an ancient writing 


on this subject preserved in 


the Daphnephoreum at Phyle 
in Attica, Theophrastus ap. A- 


then. X. p. 424 F. The origin 


of the Thargelia is also referred 
to Crete by a tradition, that 
this festival arose from the ex- 
piatory rites for the murder of 
Androgeus, Helladius ap. Phot 0. 
in Gronov. Thes. Ant. Gr, vol. as 

Ὁ τὰς Pause. be 48," ee τὰ. ‘aay , δὴ ag 
δύο ξόανα εἶναι. pied 
above, ch. 1. § 5 ge a aan 
7 » Pyth. Ἔ, δὲς Compare Dod a 
well vol. - - 532. 1. 


See | 
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| laa the origin of the Delphinian | expiatory | 
; festival from Delphi and Crete is as evident as ‘its. 
introduction | by the Ionian ‘princes. For Egeus 
dwelt in the Delphinium, and was there buried. To 
him was also ascribed the establishment of the Del- 
phinian tribunal. Theseus, previously to his expe- 


dition to Crete, here placed the olive-branch, bound 


with wool, on the sixth day of Munychion‘’, and — 
purified himself from the murder of the Pallantidee4. 
Be ite The political situation of the worship of 
Apollo at Athens still requires to be noticed. From 


our previous observations it is clear that the Ionians 
had adopted it from the Dorians; hence Ion himself 


is called the son of the Pythian god. The paternal 
deity of Athens was, as Demosthenes says, no other 
than the Pythian Apollo®. We may then assert, 
without. hesitation, that the Ionians were the only | 
race who had gentilitious rites of Apollo, and that 
they alone could properly be called γενῆται ᾿Απόλλωνος 
πατρῴου. ‘Thus, when the archons at the scrutiny | 
(δοκιμασία) swore, that besides Jupiter Herceus, the 


‘household oe ney worehinped. also Ae - a 


ae ‘Plutarch Thes. 12, 14; 18. 
cf. Paus. I. το. 1. On his re- 
turn Theseus sacrifices to A- 
pollo and Diana as οὕλιοι θεοὶ, 
Pherecydes ap. Macrob. Sat. I. 
17. frag. 59. ed. Sturz. comp. 
Spanheim ad Callim. aye 
Apoll. 40, 46. 
ὦ See Pollux VIII. το, 119. 


τς 8. Demosth. de Coron. p. 
οἵ, Aristot. ap. Harpo-- 


m7 
erat. In ᾿Απόλλων πατρῷος. 


The 


Athenians had πατρῷοι. ᾿θυσίαι 7 


at Delphi, Demosth. Epist. p. 
1437. 


πατρῷος is explained from his a 
being the πατὴρ of Ion; it ἰδ. 
possible however that he was. 
so called as being the god. οἵ 

Ae 


the mdrpa of the “Tonians, 
pollo was also called λεσχηνό- ae 
ριος at Athens (Plutarch. El 2. 


p. 217. Suidas in v.); perhaps 
as being the titular deity of 


the 360 Λέσχαι of the 360 γένη 


at Athens, Proclus ad Hesiod. — 
Op. et Di. p. 116, Heins. Cle- 
anthus ap. Harpocrat. in héo- aa : 
τι ad Ets: 543: 
Apollo’ 5. Attic title. of aS 
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τρῷος * hes form of oath originated at a time when 
the Eupatride, that is, the noble Ionic and Hellenic 
families, were alone eligible to the dignity of the 
-archonship. Nor was it till, by the timocracy of 
Solon and democracy of Aristides, the richer class 
in general and the whole people were admitted. to 
this office, that Apollo πατρῷος. was. ‘considered as _ 
a deity common to all families’. The democra- Ἴ 
tical judges of Athens also yearly took an oath be- 
fore this deity": this ceremony was at first perhaps 
only required of the criminal judges of aristocratical 
descent, viz. the Epheta. It is however clear that 
originally the religion of Apollo was adapted for 
the military caste alone, the ancient Hopletes; hence 
he was not a god of artisans and husbandmen, but 
of warriors. Hence also Ion or Xuthus adopted 
~ him as the Athenian god of war (πολέμαρχος) at the 
festival of Boedromia‘, the name of which is derived 
| ΝΣ the onset of armed troops : in battle. me 
CAS originally the Eupatridee alone cultivated the , 
= sek of Apollo, they alone possessed the cere- 
mony of purification (κάθαρσις), which is here, as 
! elsewhere, mixed up with the rites of the Cretan 


τας 
Ξ 













ao ἢ γευνῆται απ λλων ἡτατρῴου ‘hid Lyceum, the temple of 
as a «Διὸς. ἑρκείου, -Demasth. in- Apollo Lyceus, near the statue 
 Eubulid. Ῥ: 1315: at 5: Pollux of a wolf, Suidas in ἄρχων. 
ΠΥ ΤΗΣ 8a Bekker Anecd. vol. I. p. 440... 
. 8 As ‘appears: from Plato ‘Bae Hesych. in ἐπιλύκιον. Δυκαμβὶς ὁ 
a thyd. ῬΡ. 302. Ὦ: ch Schol, et ἀρχὴ of the polemarch, accord- τ 
᾿ς Heindorf. Ῥ. 404. oF ing to Cratinus, Hesych. inv. 
Bh Pollux VIII. 122. το And in general all the courts. 
᾿ Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 69. at Athens were under the pro- 
with the Schol. and Spanheim. tection of the wolf, viz. ieee 
τς Harpocrat. in Βοηδρόμια. Suidas Eratosth. ap. ‘Harpocrat.. 








oe 2 _ ehus administered justice im ᾿ δεκάσαι.. oe 
“VOU. noe ye αὐ 





and Etym, M. in βοηδρομεῖν. δεκάδων. Lexic. and Paremiogr, 6 
~ Hence the archon Polemar- in Χύκου δέκας, 5 tymol, M. i Te 


αι | -RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY moni 


wor es “Ae cor ding to Plutar ch*, Ion had instructed 
the Athenians in religion, i.e. in that of Apollo; 





and the same author relates!, that Theseus esta-_ ᾿ 


Dlished the ‘Eupatride: as. administrators of the go- 
vernment, judges, and inter preters of the sacred rites - 
(ἐξηγηταὶ ὁσίων καὶ ἱερῶν). By which. we are to un- 


derstand that it was their duty to give information = 


respecting every thing which regarded the jus sa-~ 
τ ΟΡ; which in ancient times especially compre- 
. hended expiations and excommunications for mur- 


der. The rites necessary at purification were also 


entirely in the hands of the Eupatride, and formed 
part of their hereditary rights (πάτρια) ; and this — 
is the reason why in old times they took cognizance — 
| of every homicide, and in later times of manslaugh- 

ter, the connexion of which duties with the worship 


τ οὗ Apollo will be shewn hereafter”. | ᾿ 
I have been induced.to place these points in as © 


str ong a light as possible, from the democratical — 


tendency of Athenian poetry, which endeavoured to. 
obliterate all traces of the for cible occupation of Ate Me 
tica, and of the foreign genealogy of the families of oo 
the Eupatride. On this account the vacant period οὐ Ε, 
between the times of the Erechthide and Mgide 
was notoriously supplied by arbitrary insertions, and 
the fable of Ion represented in a thousand various : og 
ways. This tendency is also recognised in the tra- Ὁ 
gedy of Ion by Euripides, the artful and ingenious 
plan of which cannot be ee admired. Ac. a 


; In Colot. p. 31. eg hae Athen. IX. p. 410 Say ἐν. ate ον 


| .Thes. 25. According to τῶν εὐπατριδῶν. (not τῶν ‘Ovya- 


Plato Rep. IV. p. 427. Apollo rpidav) πατρίοις treated of the ee 


is the: πάτριος eenyiris of the purification of suppliants, oS 
Athenians. τ τ ἢ Below, ch. 8. $86.8 τ a ἘΠ 
m Hence ‘Worothieus. ΓΝ : ri ee ee 
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: cording to the ancient tradition Ton) was. the son of 
the hero Xuthus, or of the ‘Pythian Apollo (who 
were originally considered as identical), and pro- 
bably of Creusa, a native of Attica, which was a 
mode of expressing his new settlement there. Eu- 
ripides, on the other hand, separates Ion from Xu-_ 
thus°, who is always represented as somewhat rude 
and coarse, and even tyrannicalP, and so alters the 
whole story, that the hero does not appear as a new 
comer, but as the legitimate offspring of the female 
line of the race of the Erechthide. 

By this means the poet preserved the idea that 
the Athenians were an aboriginal nation, on which 
they so prided themselves 4, and set aside, in a man~_ 


- ner most agreeable to their feelings, the fable which 6ὃῸ 
contr adicted this claim to. antiquity. lon himself in 3} 
the tragedy gives utterance to some very popular ae 

sentiments; and of the power of aristocracy, once so A ais Cot τ 


| firmly established, the last faint memorial. is almost | 


εἰ “Ρυϊεὰ ; in ΟὈΙν θη τ. 





Ὁ By representing the notion 


that Xuthus. was the father of 


Jon as. a mere deceit of Xu- 
_ thus. 


oF For. ‘example. Υ. 668. 'γμῖν 


oy ge: σιγᾶν, δμωΐδες, λέγω τάδε, Ἢ 
ἐν θάνατον. εἰπούσαισι. ταὶ ane | 


τς ἐμήν. 
τι τ : γ. ὅτ. 


bai 1 φασι Ὁ τὰς αὖ- 


τόχθονας Κλεινὰς ᾿Αθήνας οὐκ ἐπ- 
εἰσακτον γένος, &e. 
Tt The view taken in the text 


on the Ion of Euripides has 


been approved, since the first 


᾿ publication of this work, by _ 
Hermann in the preface to his 


edition of that tragedy, p. 32. 
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CHAP. 1. 


On ee univer aa diffusion of t the wor ship of dase throu. a 
the Peloponnese, and afterwards all Greece, by the Doric 
migration. On its subsequent extension in foreign Bare ts 


by the author ity of the Delphian’ oracle. : 


Ai We now come to the third epoch of the propa τ 
gation of the worship of Apollo. The first embraced _ 
the earliest migrations of the Doric nation, when 


| ie the great temples at Delphi, Cnosus, and Delos were 
= founded from Tempe. The second period is that of 


the maritime supremacy of Minos, when the coasts Ἵ 
of Asia and Greece were covered with groves and | 
expiatory altars of this god. The third compre- 
hends the chief migration of the Dorians, and others 
occasioned by it. Through these means Apollo be- 
came the principal deity in the Peloponnese, where, 


in early times, we find few traces of his existence. 


That the Carnean Apollo of the Lacedamonians, 
and the Apollo Nomius of the Arcadians, form no | 
exceptions to our assertion, will be proved in a sub-- 
sequent. inquiry into. the nature and origin of thene Ἔ 


| _worships®. Re cate 
After the Dori ic: conquest of the obi 3 the nee 


éhier” temples were every where consecrated to 





Apollo. We have already spoken of the sanctuary — un 


of Apollo Pythaeus, in which the Argive confede-_ 


racy held their meetings * nor was ihe temple of Pe: 


Below, ch. 5 5: τ 2. ch. 8. ap. ‘Pauisani, II. 35° τς τ 


oS. | Πυθαεὺς and Κρηταεὺς are Doric - 
ΟΕ Book 1. ch. 5. δ. 3. comp. forms; the hero Pythaeus can- 


Pausan. IT. 24. 1. He was not be separated from the god. = 


also called Δειραδιώτης, from Jupiter, Apollo, and Hercules, — 


the height. There was like- were the deities of the city of = 


wise divination there, Telesilla Argos, Liv. XXXII. 33. 


on. 9. 6. i. 


: atT 
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Apollo Lyceus in the market-place less celebrated *, 
The Spartans also worshipped this deity under the 
former name*, and the inhabitants of Sicyon under 
the lattery. Hecatus, it is pretended, was a sooth- 
‘sayer, who came with the sons of Aristodemus to 
Sparta; and his descendant, in the second Messe- 
nian war, held the same office?: the name of this’ 
family refers to the worship of Apollo Hecatus (the 
far-darting god). At Sparta Apollo was the na- 
tional deity; the kings sacrificed to him on the first 
and seventh days of every month 2; the influence of 
the capital city had also caused its general exten-— 





sion τοτοῦε nous the Omny: 


ow Thucyd. ΤΙ. 47. Βορμιοοῖ. 


Ἢ Electr. vie “Hence Adxetos ἀγόρα, 
‘The | 
LX. 40, 70: comp. Boeckh and 
“Dissen Explic. Ῥ. 451. 


Sophocles, Hesych. in v. 
_Argive coins with the wolf re- 
fer to this statue, comp. Pau- 
san. VIIT. 40. 3. 
also an oracle, Plut. Pyrrh. 31: 


41. where write, ἡ τοῦ Λυκείου 
‘At Argos” 


προφῆτις ᾿Απόλλωνος. 
also stood the statue of Apollo 
- Zotedras, Hesych. inv. A tem- 
ple of Latona, Pausan. II. 21.. 


ΟΣ Aleman Fragm. 35, 36. ed. 


Welcker. Herod. I. 6g. comp. 


Bast. ad Gregor. Corinth. p. 
At Sparta, according τ. 


18%, 
: Hesychius, Δυκιάδες κόραι τὸν 


οὐ ἀριθμὸν. τριάκοντα αἱ τὸ ὕδωρ κο- 
᾿μίξουσαι. εἰς τὸ Λύκειον (ἃ kind 


᾿ of Hydrophoria). 


Ὑ Pausan. II. 9. 7. Respect- 


5 ing the ancient temple of A- 
pollo there, and a brass statue, 


| 866. Pseud-Aristot. Mirab. oe 
scult. p. 59. ee 1. τι. 
Polyb. XVII. τό. 


dition respecting ce founda- 


Here. was_ 
ubi sup. Liv. ΧΧΧΤ, “40: 


Pythaeus, III. 11. 2. Hesych. 
in Odpvag, cf. in Sopdrys. 
pollo Maleates, Pausan. ΤΙ. Ὧι" 
12.8. Thucyd. VIL. 26. Apollo: τ 
Διθήσιος, Steph. ΒγΖ.. Suid. ἢ 


The os , 


᾿ Hon. by. Ppepeus is not worth : ᾿ς 40.. 


Οὐχί, ΤΡ 688. 
“notice. “Gleistheties’ was the 
person who instituted the Py- 
thian games, Schol. Pind. New, 


Apollo 
had there an ἱερὰ χώρα, ne 7 


%”Pausan: IV. 15.08. 


ογά. II. 91.); and the coins of 


the Messenians of Sicily afford — 

proof of the same worship. 
Concerning the ancient temple 
at AXpea, Pausan. EV 2.94. 4. 


* Herod. VI. 57... 
> Apollo Acreitas, Pansan.. 
IIE. τα, 7. At Thornax Apollo 


4 


vy. comp. Pausan. II. δῇ. 8. 


Apollo at Geronthre, Boeckh 
_Inscript. N°. 1334. 


_ © Herod. IL. 32. ‘Plutarch: | 
‘Pausan. 1 Lene 4 


᾿ "ἧς EB 


“Messenians. at ‘Nanpactus. had τοὶ 
also a temple of Apollo (Thu- : 


poe 


τ raed, gina, and ‘Treezen followed the same ex- | 


ἊΣ ample. 


ἊΣ throughout the Peloponnese the universal respect. 


which it so long enjoyed: it had even led the way 
to the settlement and conquest of that peninsula, 
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~The name of the Delphian god εἰς now 7 afteined 


and hence he was by the Dorians called their leader 


and founders. | 
the kings of Messenia (who upon the whole ad- 
hered ess strictly to the Dorie customs than the — 
| Spartans) entered into a connexion with the sanc- 
- tuary” at Delos, which had then alr eady fallen into 
the power of the Ionians. About the fifth Olym- 
piad (760 B.C.) Eumelus, the Corinthian poet, com- 
posed an ode for a Messenian chorus to that holy 
island», On the other hand, it was owing to the 


an Dorians (particularly to the Spartans) that the Py-_ 


- thian sanctuary remained independent, in the hands 
of the Delphians; to preserve it in this state was 
one of the duties which they inherited from their ὶ 


‘Nem. ΠῚ p. 376.), with the 
worship of Apollo Δελῴνιος, 


Hesych. in Ζωτελιστής. At Co- 
vinth, Apollo, as at Ar gos, was 


It was not till a later period that ᾿ς 


ἀγορῆς καλλίχορου πρύτανις, Si- 


monides in Palat. Anthol. VI. 


-a12. On the temple of Apollo 


at Sioyon: likewise in the mar- 


| ‘Ket-place, Armpel, Liber. Me- 
mor. 8. 
Ὁ Pausaa: Tk 26. ἜΣ comp. the 


inscriptions of the temple of | 
Aisculapius, Boeckh. Inscript. - 
ONS χα75, 1976... The temple... 
of Apollo Aigyptius belongs: to 

- the time of the Antonines.  _ 

© In this island a temple of 
Apollo was connected with the | 
το v. aS i | 


 Thearion (see Dissen ad Pind. 


“Οἰκιστὴς, and Δωματίτης, andthe 
festival of the Hydrophoria. — 


Aiginetica p. 150. cf. 135. 


! Above, ch. 2. ὃ. 8. The 


Pythian games, according to 


Pausan. ΤΙ. 32. 2. founded by 


_ Diomed, are probably of a later : ee 


date. 


τ Εἰ doynyérns, aortas, See ΕΠ 


aris. (Aiginetica p. 150. note *) ; 


for, as Callimachus says (Hymn, 
Apoll. 55.), Φοῖβος ἀεὶ λοι 6 
Pudnvet Κτιδομένης. 


>} Pausan. IV. Ae te ᾿ 38. 3. 














mT the tradition respreting Bolina,: 
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ες father si; and dae) protected it more than once, par- 


ticularly against the Athenians. 
2. The political power of the Dortans 4 over he 


sols Peloponnese necessarily ensured the prepon- 
: der ance of their religious institutions; nevertheless — 


we find that the Achzeans and Arcadians possessed — 


few temples of Apollo, and those not the principal 


ones in their cities*. The wor ship of Apollo was 


however, through Spartan influence, held in great 
respect at Tegea (the customs of which town had 
indeed become almost entirely Doric), where there 


was also a tribe called Apolloneatis!. The country | 


moreover being intersected in every direction by 


roads to Olympia and Delphi (to which place the — 


eile Peloponnese despatched her hecatombs in the begin- 
ning of the spring™), must have been by this very 
circumstance induced to establish temples in honour . 
of Apollo, an instance of which appears in that, fat πο 
 Oneeum, : | ΗΝ 
The principal deity α of the Dorie name soon “obs eee 
᾿ tained a conspicuous place in the national: festival, are 
held equally sacred by all Peloponnesians; I mean 
: that of Olympia. The establishment of this festival 
ds: probably, of early date; perhaps it took place -— 
during the time when the dominion of the Pelopide ae 
ee _ spread from. Pisa and Olympia over most parts Obes 
aoe the: peninsula. | Hence the Elean J&tolians, when Mee 
τ they seized upon the presidency. of these games, — 
ore were, » by. the command of the oracle, at the ε same pees 


| “i Thueyd. ν. y8.iVii18, τ ἐάυνη νει. 


Κ Among the Acheans of | Pausan. Vu. 53. 


τ Patre. Pausan. VIL. 21. 4.-- ὃ ἦρος ἐπερχομένου. Theogns a 


of Aigira. id. VII. 26.3. comp. οἵ ae’ Ἴ17: 
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time blig ed to éadea< one of the Pelopidee ἘΣ the 
-Achean town of Helice for their prince®. More- 
oo over, the ancient rivalry between the Olympian and 
Isthmian worship, which occasioned the prohibition 
against any Elean contending at the Isthmus®, can 
hardly have arisen at any other time than when 
(previously to the Doric usurpation) the Olympian 
Jupiter was the chief god of the Achzeans?, the 
Isthmian Neptune of the Ionians. 
| But it was not till the Dorians, for the purpose 
᾿ of assembling all the Peloponnesians, at least every 
four years, under the protection of their god, had. 
i‘ taken possession of the temple at Olympia; nor till 
Iphitus the Atolian, and Lycurgus the Dorian, had 
renewed these contests, or given them a greater de- 
gree of importance, that Apollo and Jupiter are 
found in connexion with each other, and even con- 
- tending in the course at Olympia. And as a fur- 
ther instance of change, the sacred armistice of 
Olympia went by the local name of Therma‘; and 
hence Apollo, as the patron and guardian deity οἵ 











the institution, was called Therinias: and worship- a 


ped under that title in the grove of Altis™ At this - 
time Hercules (whose worship, once entirely un-_ 


for. 


ἢ Poulain! Vv. 4. 2. 
O50" On this. enmity, to which 


50 many — legends. Lae see | 


Pausan. V. 2. 4. VI. 16, 


P That Jupiter was the chief : 


god of the Eleans is evident 


from the confederate temple — 


at Aigium and elsewhere. 
εὖ Hesychius i ἴην, 


* Pausan.. ας. 4.-ττὸν μὲν ἰ 
δὴ παρὰ. Ἠλείοις. θέρμιον καὶ. αὐτῷ ἡ 


ἐν Se (στο: εὐἰκάδεν," ὡς κατὰ 


origin. — 


᾿Ατθίδα γλῶσσαν εἴη θέρμιον ; 
the last θέρμιον Buttmann cor- — 
rects θέσμιον; and it is evi- 


dent that θέρμα was Elean for. 
θέσμα, “" sacred ordinance or 
ἼΤΩ; sree 


VIL. 8. 2 


See Appendix - : 


| ~ Also. Therma, the 
᾿ place of the Panetolia, derived Ὁ 

τι} its name from this word, which 

is. probably of Aitolian-Elean 

On. its ous Ὁ AY : ae 

: Bolles see e Pelyb ΧΙ. τς | 
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known in Elis, was introduced by Iphitus’) is also 
reported to have brought the wild. olive-tree from 
the Hyperboreans to the Alpheus, and planted the 
| sacr ed grove of Altis with it‘. The important in- 
fluence of the Delphian oracle on the Olympian | 
games also occasioned the time of their celebration 
to be regulated by the Pythian cycle of eight years” 


Ἢ (as has been recently shewn by a learned author"). = 
τ OE whereas the whole cycle of eight years con- 


; sisted. of ninety-nine lunar months, at the expira- 
tion of which time the revolutions of the moon and 
sun again nearly coincided; this period was at. 
Olympia divided into two unequal parts of fifty and 
forty-nine months, so that the festival took place 
τ sometimes in the month of Apollonius, sometimes in - 


ΤῸ Parthenius._ 


The introduction of the worship of Apollo must — : 


have had no less influence on the families of {πὸ 


-soothsayers, who ministered at the altars of the 


Olympic deities. These were the Clytiade, Iamide, os 


and Telliadze*; of which the al considered | 


εἷς Clymenus: ἃ 





ἽΝ κλς, IV. 4. 4. 
* Perhaps this was the be- 
" ginning of the connexion with 


_ Crete, to which the name of the _ 
"ator ἄντρον at Olympia (Pind. ‘ 
ον Olymp. δι 22. 
τὸν νεῶν. διακόσμῳ. in the Scholia. me 
ier ad Schol. and Explic. | 


150.) and the tradition that 


Verge 6. 


Demetrius ἐν 


tus Vit. Apollon. V , 
208. Cic. de Divin. I. 41, con-. 
cerning the Telliade, Herod. a ae 
“These di, τ 
τ ον: are. called the μάντεις ἣν 
᾿ Ἠλείων. πρόπολοι. at the altar of 7 
Olympia i in the oracle in Phle- 
in - Meursii OP nds 


oan descendant of the 
dean Hercules, came to Pisa, 
soon: after the flood of ‘Deuca- 
~~ jion, and there founded a tem- 
a: ple, | refer; comp. Pausan. V.— 
Po Be ΙΑ reg, 


ΧΙ Ά 


oo gon Ῥ. 
“ Boeckh ad Pind. Olymp. τα, Vu. 


oe a i. 18. Pi 118. eee pee oe — Ss " i oe ih oO : 


ad ἐν οὐδ 41. does not eae 


of this event with the same - 
exactness as the Schol. Pind. | 
Olymp. HI. 39. Comp. also 


Wurm de Ponderum ete δ, 99: 2: 
a 174. Ἡ 


x Soe particularly Philostra: 


. VII. ἀν. 


129. 


. 35. page - 
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7 themselves as “belonging to a clan, which pr odhiced 
os very many soothsayers, ‘viz. the -Melampodide”. 
“This explains the fable that Melampus received the 
gift of pr ophecy from. Apollo on the banks of the 
Alpheus a, in the place where it: was exer rcised. by 
his descendants the Clytiade. — Loe 
8. The Doric migration gave rise to many other ae 





“which spread in various directions the worship of 


— Apollo; no longer, however, as a peculiar deity of 


: the: Dorians and Cr etans, but in a more extended 


sense as the national god of the Greeks. This was ; 
chiefly occasioned by the influence of Delphi, which _ 


seems to have given the chief stimulus to that great __ 


migration. In fact it became from this time in- 
vested with a power which hardly belonged to any 
subsequent institution. Apollo is represented as _ 
- governing nations with an arbitrary power, com-_ 


pelling them, however unwilling, to undertake dis- _ 


tant expeditions, and pointing out the settlements 
which they are to occupy. In order to convey a 


more distinct idea of this singular phenomenon, it es 
_ is necessary that the condition of the immediate te 
7 subjects of the Pha temple should be. more ae ne 
ne - Coely examined. β foe 
ο When the ‘Gatrict of ‘ite Giecheaiss ad: +e i ao 


ve “Aunphictpacte war, become forfeited to the temple ee 


oogh Delphi, the sacred. lands belonging to it formed 


a very considerable territory. Two inscr iptions 





contain surveys of the Hieromnemons respecting its oe aa 
_ boundaries: one ‘relating to those towards Antie τ 


cirrha in the east, the other to those in the direction : 
οὗ Amphissa to. the west? Now it certainly ap- 


2% αν ‘VIL 17. 4. ἐ “ ἐν » Boeck Corp. Tnseript Ν- ᾿ς 
δ Pausan. Vs «8.1, ᾿ ae apa. , | 





temple. 
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pears that in ancient times, when Cirrha was in ex- 
istence, none of these lands belonged to the temple, 
which must therefore have possessed little or no 
territory. But in spite of the generally received 
accounts of the Amphictyonic war, it can be satis- 
factorily proved, that in earlier times Cirrha and 


the temple, with its appendages, formed one state °. os 


_ Their territory indeed consisted for the most part 
of rock, mountain, and narrow glens d; yet towards 
the south it embraced the spacious blaine of Crissa, 
and in the north at least the luxuriant vineyards of 
Parnassus. By whom then was this territory cul- 

tivated? certainly neither by the Doric nobles nor 
the Cretan colonists, who in the Homeric hymn are 


derided by the god. for. thinking of the labours ‘of Pa 
agriculture, and commanded to employ themselves 


merely in sacrificing victims*. Thus it is evident, 


that there were subjects of the temple, who, besides 


the humble employment. of cultivating the soil, were 


also. obliged to tend the herds belonging to ‘the .. ; 


“These were the servants of the temple — 
whom we so frequently find mentioned’. The same — 


| class also existed in Crete, as we have before proved 


i from the tribute sent by Athens; and Crete, in its _ 
turn, as well as Eretria and Magnesia, sent such 
a human firstlings” to the temple of Pytho.. Men- 


ae tion is also made of. a town in Crete τὰ ενώ, of a 





ae δ As. appears from the Hoe 


meric Hymn to Apollo. 
᾿ς ἃ See Porphyr. de Abstin. Bue 


_ 17... comp. Apostol. VI. 93. and ~ 
‘the story of sop, also the 
: proverb Δελφὸς ἀνὴρ στέφανον 
μὲν ἔχει, δίψει δ᾽ ἀπόλωλε. ὃ 


ο 8 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 5 3 5. : 


| And om. 1092. 


8 Plutarch. Pa Pyth. ‘One: ie 


16. Ῥ. 273- The. Thessalians 
vowed - at least every year a 
~hecatomb of men to Apollo | 

“Καταιβάτης. Schol. Eur. Phoen. 


ene Benois: mM θετταλῶν. 
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: ΓΙ men, all saat slaves*, Now these slaves 
of Delphi may have been procured in different ways, | | 
either as tribute (and that either of a city or of in- 

dividuals), as voluntary bondsmen, or by purchase? 
the latter mode was probably of rare occurrence in 
early times. There still remain a considerable num- 





ber of Delphian monuments, in which private indi- 


viduals present or sell to the god those slaves whom _ 
they wish to favour’. The condition of these vas- 
sals corresponds to that of the Doric bondsmen!; 


aa but their servitude was probably of a milder nature; 


for we find it frequently stated that the sacred. 
slaves lived inviolate under the protection of the 
god, although (at least in early times) they were en- — 
tirely dependent on the sacred council of the temple. 
Originally, a great part consisted of prisoners taken 
in war. 
Manto the daughter of Tiresias was, after the war 
of the Epigoni, sent to the Pythian god as a share 
Ae of oe i (ἀκροθίνιον) : one individual, as is usual 


We collect from ancient epic poems that το 


ob Bosicrates ap. Suid. vol. 1s 
oe p. 621. Hesych. p. 1026. Apo- 
: ἜΝ ΜΗ. 27. Prov. Vat. App. 


δὴν and Steph. Byz. in Δού- 
τ λον πόλις, with which he men- 
tions the ἱερόδουλοι.. 
᾿ probably discern a similar ΓΌΟΝ 
-vitude in the gift of the golden - 
tripods which the OnBayéves.. 


We may 





πναι (Hom Hyrat 
were of the : 






Walpole’ s Travels Ὁ. 582) 


as ane chorus in the Phesniests: τ 
In the Didymeum (Inseript. in 
2) here 
were ol πέρι το μαντειόν" παντές ᾿ 





‘Kat οἱ τὸ ερον κατοικουντες καὶ o§ © 6 
᾿προσχώροι, boys sent thither as" 
the spoil of war, Conon. Narr. 

ὁ, 44: ἐκ τς τὸ οἷ 
bad ἀνάθημα, πόλεως ἢ τινὸς ΕΕ Dore. 

were bound to bring at certain ἡ 
times to the Ismenian Aemple ᾿ 
of Apollo, Orchomenos Ὁ. ao ; 
Apollo Nesiotes at Chalia. aa 
Beeotia also- possessed ie 
-duli. Boeckh. Inseript. Νο θῶ" 
‘The Delian. Ἑκατηβελέταο θερά- 
n. Apoll. 157) 
description ὁ 


ee, Enurip. ‘lon. (322. 
ἱερὸν τὸ σῶμα φῷ θεῷ ἡ Ως ἔχεειν.. 


“Ver. 1299. a 


1 See book III. ch. Ae 
m Diod. IV. 66. Pausan. Vv πὶ 


5.1 τὶ “see ete CBee Ὥς ΠΣ ἧς 





ἐκ cBoeskh:: in Bice Ueber die se 
Hierodulen Di 40a os a S 
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in the language of mythology, standing for many. 
The Gephyrzeans also are said to have been at that 
time decimated, sent from Thebes to Delphi, and 
thus to have arrived at Athens". After the Per- 
sian war, an idea was actually entertained of reviv- 
ing this punishment against the Thebans, whose 
enemies considered them, at a still later period, as. 
_ in. the. eye of τι αἷς decimated, and. given: as slaves. 
_ to θ᾽ Apollo ®. 

τς When ihe » Pythien ead? was either uiwilling or 
unable to retain within his territory the owas 
who had been collected in this manner, he sent | 
them out as colonists; without, however, entirely — 
giving up all claim to their obedience. The early 
Grecian history affords several examples of this pro- 


ceeding: the earliest is a Doric tradition respecting 
the Dryopes, which differs in some respect from 


_ their own account. Hercules, here represented as 

a Dorie hero, had subjugated the Dryopes, and 
- brought them to Delphi as an offering to Apollo, 
by whom he was commanded to settle them on the — 
southern coast of Argolis?. That this nation, pro-_ 
: ably.” of Pelasgic origin, did not in early times 
wor the Doric god, is evident from the tradition 
ἐν that Leogoras the Dryopian violated the temple of 





Apollos. But it is equally certain that they were Γ 
oe henceforth, compelled to serve Apollo as their chief 25 


τ ἄν ἐΕΡΘ ΗΕ ἢ in his character of a Fythaeus 


pen » Apostol. VIL. 34. hoe for “halo : Not. the land; but the - : | 


ae ἴα. δόρυ. οὦοτῶνς Orchomenos - decimated, me 


Hell. VIL 3. and ὁ, ἐλπὶς Bena Ὁ 7 Asli ΤΙ 
oe τευ λοι; τὸ πάλαι ᾿λεγόμενον. ιν, 37: 





were to be | 








. ᾿Αθηναίων. read | ᾿λργείων.. Suidas people themselves 
τ pe arB > sores abov 48, note. 

ΤῈΣ ‘Herod. VU. 132. Coren Ἷ Etymol. Μ. De rate 
ef Diod. 
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at Argos". τ A part of this nation however remained 





αὖ Delphi, where it is frequently mentioned in later 


times under the name of Craugallide, who, together 
ΓΗ with the Cirrheans,, appear as enemies to the tem- 
ples: from which circumstance it may be inferred 
that most of these Cirrheeans were revolted subjects | 
= the temple. : SO ee at rece en 
4. The migration of the Id caeaiaais approaches : 


rather nearer to the historical age. This race, 


| ms dwelling ‘under mount Pelion, felt itself, about the 
time of the Thessalian migration, so pressed for 


᾿ titles of Ὅριος and ΠΙλατανίστιος.. 


‘want of territory, that it had recourse to the Del- 
phian oracle, by whose advice it decimated its num- 
bers; i.e. sent off a tenth part of the young male 
population, who (like a ver sacrum in Italy‘) re- 
nounced their native land". These young colonists — 
were mostly despatched to the worshippers of A-~ — 
pollo in Crete, where they founded the town of 
Magnesia, which Plato speaks of as a place that 


had been destroyed, and considers as a prototype οὔ a : 
his ideal state, Apollo paving. been its gal. lee ve. 


: ‘Gea shee b. Ἐ os 2. ae os 
' Ver. ve 
quecungue uere pr ‘oximo nata eS= 


: Ἢ ς : Pansaii. ΤΙ. 35. ‘Apollo 3 
was also worshipped a the 


sacrum vovere, eee © 


Concerning the Dryopes aswor- 


ἐν shippers of Apollo see Pausan. 


τ ἡ, Anton. Liberal. c. 32. Ety- 
mol. M. p. 288. 32. Heyne ad 


οἶα. IV. 143. vol. Ale δι. χθδ... 
τα. 3. According to. Pausanias τ 


in ide Mesenien settlements. ἣν 
According to Conon e. 20. 
upon the occasion of the re- 
turn from’ ΟΣ they sent a 


tithe Centr) 


sent .immolaturos. 
oe ο Mamertin. 
- IV. 34. 6. Tzetz. ad Lycoph.- 
480. Prob.ad Virgil. Sere. ΤΙ: 


Festus inv. 
Trecenta millia ho- ὁ ὁ 
minum, velit ver sacr um, ‘mise~ Pert 
punt, Justin XXIV, 4 ἀφ 
« According to the remark cl 
able account of Parthen. ἜΘΟΣ, τ τυ Ny 
Bei they were δεκατευθέντες ke 6 
3 “Φερῶν. im ᾿Αὐμήτου, and. were - : 
- conducted by Leucippus a Ly- 
cian, Strab. XIV. 647. reverses 
the story : Δελφῶν ἀπόγονοι, τῶν 
᾿ ἐποικησάντων τὰ Δίδυμα 6 ὄρη (Wear 
Phere, Grehomenos P 198) ἐν ee 
Θαταλτῃι πον ον eae ce 
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lator *. “The intercourse of Crete ue the coast of 
Asia Minor soon carried over these sojourners to 
the banks of the Mzeander and the Lethzeus, at the 
confluence of which rivers they had been ‘settled — 
‘some time before the Ionic migration 5: ἦν being, as 
was afterwards declared by an “Amphictyonie de- 
cree, the first Greeks who settled in Asia ‘Minor. 
Still, although thus. separated. from their mother- 
— country, they maintained, as sacred colonists (ἱεροὶ 
ἄποικοι), a perpetual connexion with Delphi, and 
were bound, in ancient times, to provide all tra- 
vellers with food and lodging*. The Delphians 
could expect a similar reception at Delos’: and in- 
deed an extended exercise of the duties of hospi- 
tality formed one of the principal objects of this — 
- worship. Pausanias* gives an account of this very _ 


| - important worship of Apollo at Magnesia as fol- — 


a ~ Human. 





ὝΕΣ “« At Hyla, a ag in the inca of the | 


: “x Plato Leg. XI. p. 919 D. 
_comp.. Boeckh. In Minoem et 
Leges, pag. 68. Magnesia, re- 


ὃ ΠΤ accor ding to Plato’s 
fiction, consecrates to Apollo 
a and Helius: κατὰ, τὸν. παλαιὸν νό- 
pow, three men as an ἀκροθίνιον, 
ibid. XI. pag. 945- See also 
| Apollod. Fr ragm, p. 386." 
~~ non Narr. ¢. 29. Varro 3. Rer. 
oS apud Prob. ad Virg. 
Bel, VI. Cretans in the Asiatic — 
aoa ee, ‘Magnesia, Strab. XIV. p. 636. | 
τυ = ‘Sehal. Apollon, Rhod. 1. 584. 


Cos 


de Parthenius mentions Kpy- 


τιναῖον and Leucophryne in- 


stead of Magnesia. | 
Inscript. in Fouimont’s Β 


ΟΠ Papers: ; and see. patticulerly. 


Conon ubi sup. 
3 Αὐἰξείσες. and Theophrast. 


pra Meandrum. stans). 
was also a place near Mag- 
~nesia called Apollonia. ; 


ap. Athen. Pp. τῷ 3 F " 

Ὁ Semus ἐν τὰ τ ap. A 
then. μὲ sup. 

‘It is to this that the Ho- 


meric ἽΝ to the Pythian 


Apollo, v. 1. refers; also the 
coins of ἡ ι, (Apollo su- 
There 


aX. 32. 4. ᾿Ἐνταῦθα ᾿Απόλλωνι ey 
ἀνεῖται ὁπήλαιον, μεγέθους. ide εἴ. 
vexa οὗ πολλοῦ θαύματος, τὸ δὲ 


ἄγαλμα τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος τὰ pa 

Mera, ἀρχαῖον, καὶ ἰσχὺν ἐπὶ. ἔργῳ 
“παρέχεται. παντί, Kal αὐτῷ ἄνδρες 
: ἱεροὶ. κατὰ κρημνῶν τε. ἀποτόμων 
καὶ πετρῶν. πηδῶσιν. ὑψηλῶν, καὶ 
ὑπερμήκη δένδρα. ἐριπόντες ἐκ ῥιῶν 
κατὰ τὰ στενώτατα τῶν ἀτρατῶ 


eee τοῖς 6 ἀχθίσο, ὁδεύουσιν. 
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«6. Magnesians e, is a cavern consecrated to Apollo : 
© not, indeed, remarkable for its size; but it con- 


“tains a statue of Apollo of great antiquity, and 


_ “which confers strength for every kind of work. 
© Certain devotees. throw themselves, by the assist~ | 


“ance of this image, from steep and lofty preci- 


“ pices; or tearing large trees up by the roots, walk 
“ with their burden down the steepest paths.” Wels 
| would attempt to trace more minutely the connexion — 


of Magnesia with Crete and Delphi, had not all 


τ clue to. history been necessarily broken. off by the 


conquest of this ‘pre oud and pr osperous: city by the 


: Ephesians, and its complete destruction by the Tre- | 
res, a Cimmerian tribe, in the time of the Lydian 


monarch Ardys‘. 
We have only time to notice some few other 
events of a similar nature. Thus the Aunianes came 


to the oracle about the same time, and on a similar 


emergency as the Magnesians; dwelt for some years 
in the territory of Cirrha, and were afterwards sent 


to the bank of Inachus in southern Thessaly &. A 2 τ θδν 
example of historical authority 1 is furnished by the 20 
Chalcideans in Eubcea, the youthful part of whose | 

population was despatched by Apollo. ‘to Rhegium ee ee 
in n Italy hs hence this town also celebrated the wor- oe 


= ‘Hense the name of Apollo 


Hylates in Lycoph. 447; where — 
Tzetzes is confused. Apollo ν 
Hylates at Amamassus in Cy- _ 
prus, Steph. Byz. inv. In ἀ-. 
then. XV. p. 672 E. for *YBAA 


read “YAAI. Query, whether 


τ Macs Oren. 26. Be) ee ee 
‘See Frank on Callinus p e a 
89. Liebel Archil. p. 260-2 
Concerning the founding of — 
‘Magnesia see Ruhnken on V eee 
lems 1. 4. Canne on Conon c. 2 os 
39: Raoul- Rochette tom. ΤΙ. Be o 
- Hiera Comé, | Liv. XXXVIIL. τ ἢ 
12, 13. is the. same place ? 
Magnesia on the Sipylus also | 
wor ges ‘Apollo, τὸν ἐν Udy. 


(387. Seana 

“a ΟΕ Plt. Due. Gree. 13, 26. oe 
+A Rhegian in ‘Timeus © Ἔν 

Gera. P. 260: = Ang: Ca- eee 
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ship of the god with expiatory rites. ἘΠ festivals it 
to which the Messenians of Sicily sent choruses of 
thirt ty-five boys across the Straitss§ i 
| These events, which from their eorneetad form. : 
cannot be poetical fictions, give some idea of the 
extensive influence of the temple of Delphi, the 
power of which was probably at its highest. pitch | 
in the time immediately succeeding. the. Doric ‘mi- 
erations. — Hence also this was the epoch of the 


greatest influence of the Amphictyons of Thermo- 


pyle!; which confederation of Thessalian tribes, 
and of tribes derived from Thessaly, united the 
worship of the Doric temple of Apollo with that of 
Ceres at Thermopyle, and thus an Hellenic and 
ancient Pelasgic worship were combined together ®, 
probably not without a view of forming a more in-— 
timate union between the different races of Greece. 
_ The assembling in the spring of the year at Delphi 
_ was probably copied from the meeting of the neigh- 

- bouring towns, in the spring festival, at Tempe, at — 


τ _ which, business of a political kind was sometimes 


transacted ". 


Τὸν Χαρμι. Ὁ... 322. 


᾿ς the seven rivers, the sacred 
οὐ Jaurel- tree, od Os 
Prob. Pref. ad Virg. Ecl. and 


| : The power, however, of the Amphic- 
᾿ ἔγοθς : af a bermopy le: was at no time actually po- 


| ryst. Be 


, ἱεροὺς. εἶναι. τοῦ θεοῦ οἵ Rhegium have the head οὗ 
τ ποὺς προγόνους αὐτοῦ, καὶ τὴν d- Apollo, ἃ | . lyre, a amped and | 
— ποικίαν ἐνθένδε, ἐστάλθαι. cf. VIL cortina. ae 
pag. 257 D. Creuzer Fragm. oF See particularly Tacit. An. ΠΣ 
cf ρύτγδ nal: ιν 44s: e 


a ‘Respecting the ablutions i in ™ Founded, according to Cal- 


see Varro ap. 


“289 ᾿ 


lim. Epigr. XLI. 2. by Acrisius rae 2 - 
the Pelasgian, to whom the = > 
“establishment. of the Amphi- ἢ 





3 compare Hermann’s excellent 
dissertation on the Glauci οὖ 
᾿ Aischylas, areca vol. II. Be wet 


τ Pausan. Ve: 38. τι ‘The coins a 


VOL. 1. 





ctyonic council. was” for that. ὁ 
season attributed, | 


ἢ Allian. V. Ἡ. ΤΙ. 1, i 





de Det. Orac. Ἢ 


ΧΧΧΙΧ. δά." Beni. Plutarch : ᾿ 2: ee 
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| litical, and, with a very, few exceptions, all their re- 
gulations and undertakings concerned the protection — 
of the two temples in their rights and possessions, — 


the rights of other temples in Greece, and the main- 


tenance of some principles of international law (νόμοι. 


᾿Αμφικτυονικοὶ), founded upon religious notions. _ 


6. The Dorian colonies introduced Apollo. Mtoe 
rer Minor as the principal deity of their national = 


and federal festival on the promontory of Trio- 
-pium®, where they probably first planted his wor- 
ship, without, however, « excluding the more ancient 
Pelasgic rites of Ceres and the infernal gods, which, 
although of a different nature, were united in the 
ceremonies at Triopium with those of Apollo Pp, In 
the same manner the twelve towns of the Afolians, 
with whom Apollo was by no means so nearly con- 
| nected, celebrated in his honour, as it seems, their 
federative festival in the grove of Gryneum near 
Myrina4. And though when the Ionians crossed 
over from Athens to Asia Minor they remained so 


constant to the worship of Neptune that they con- ᾿ς ᾿ 
secrated to him their national festival at. Mycale, 





and. also ee in the island of Tenos a “splendid ἢ : 


“9 Ot the towns. é meludéai in 


the league see above, book I. 
ch. 6, §. 2. On the games at 
the festival, Herod. I. 144. 

p Neptune and the nymphs 


were also of the number of the | 
οὐ Triopian deities, Schol. Theocr. | 
XVII. 69. Comp. Boeckh αὐ 

τ Schol. Pind. Pyth. I. 27. pag. a 
314. Concerning the worship 
of Apollo at Halicarnassus, see 
Inscript. in Walpole’s Travels, | 


p. 576. Apollo Telchinius at 
Lindus. (see Meurs. Bho): at 


Cie ἀειγεννήτης and. ἐπιμή-. 
λιος, Macr. Sat. Liz. at Ae 5 5 8Ὲ 
naphe, Apollo: fEgletes, figi- eae ees 
netica pag. 170. note *; comp. phy 
above, p.127. note’. Ὁ tee 
4 [have adopted the opinion τ 
ἔ of S'*, Croix Gouvernemens fé- 
dératifs, p.156. that the fede- 
val festival of the twelve 4 - | oe 
olian cities was at Gryneum, — τς 
chiefly on account of the altars 
of the twelve gods, and the 
| ᾿Αχαιῶν λιμὴν at that. place, and me 
the statements. of Seylag.: ee 
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temple of N eptuine and. Amphitrite, celebrated by 
festivals and sacred embassies"; yet the Cretan 
worship was so prevalent at Delos, when first over- 
run by the Jonians, that this island was itself the. 
religious metropolis of the Cyclades’, at whose fes- 
τς tivals and contests the higher classes of the islanders 
attended with their families, even in ancient times ; 
which naturally gave rise to the establishment of — 
temples to Apollo, the principal deity, in the rest 

of the Cyclades; as Cythnus*, Siphnus*, Ceos*, 
Naxos ¥, &e. 

7. The principal places to be mentioned in Italy 
besides Rhegium are Crotona and Metapontum. 
The former was an Achean and Lacedeemonian 
colony; in the founding of which, according to tra- 

dition, the oracle had an important share*; the 


memory of which is preserved by temples of Apollo — 


οὐ According to Strabo X. | Pp. 


_ 487. there were here ἑστιατό-. 
pia, as at Delos, for the assem- — 


bly; and in a Tenian inscrip- 
tion (Dodwell vol. IT. p. 518), 
a citizen is eulogized for hay- 
ing undertaken a @eapodoxia for 
the Delians, the office of re- 
ceiving the θεωροὶ, a species of 
᾿ λειτουργία. Spanheim ad Callim. 
Ὁ ὙΠ: Del. 325. 


‘Torin νήσων, Callim, Hymn. | 


Del. 328. et Spanheim ad |. 
t Hom. Hymn. ad Apoll. 


‘Del. 141. The coins like those | 
the name also re-. 


of Delos: 


minds us of mount. Cynthus. 


: -(Hemsterh. ad Aristoph. Plat. 
De Bt be): 


« An Apollonia i in this gant ; 
Steph. Byz. Compare the coins. — 
a eae ‘at Carthea, 


| Pind. Isthm. 1. 6. Athen. x 


Ῥ. 456 EK. Probably a Δήλιον, 


according to Dissen. Explic. p. 
484. Πύθια at the same place. 
Anton. Lib. 6.1. An inscrip- 


tion on the choruses of Α- 


pollo at Carthea is published 
in Bréndsted’s Voyages dans la 
Gréce, livr. 1. A Smintheum 
at Coressus and Posessa, Strabo 
X. p. 486. ora 

ΟΣ Apollo Tr ragius, Steph. in 
Tpayaia. Apollo, Ποίμνιος, Macr. 


Sat. I. 17. Hipponax ap. Schol. 


Aristoph. Ran. 638. A δήλιον 
at Naxos. Aristot. Plut. Virt. — 
Mul. p. 289. ed. Hutten. Par-— 


then. Erot. 9. comp. Obs. Misc. 
Bat. vol. VII. p. 24. Besides: 
these, there were many ae 


Tonic temples of Apollo, 


: Samos, Eubeea, ἃς, 


3 See above, book 1. ch, 6. 
Ὁ, 32. : 
εὖν ἜΝ as. 
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Pythius, Hyperboreus a and Aleus >, within, and 
close to the town. Crotona was peculiarly subject 
to the influence of Apollo, whose worship operated — 
-to an unusual extent on the character and customs 
of its inhabitants. On the founding of Metapontum 
our information is scanty. The inhabitants gene- 


rally supposed themselves to be of Acheean orig gin; 





yet Ephorus has preserved a remarkable, though _ 


_ confused tradition, that Daulius the tyrant of Crissa 
was the founder of that town’. It seems, then, that 
on inhabitants of Daulis, in the narrow valley of Par- 
nassus, and Crisszeans, from the coast, had passed 
over to Italy in very early times. The inhabitants 
of Metapontum, as ancient subjects of Apollo, sent 
him golden ears of corn (χρυσοῦν θέρος) as a tithe of 
their harvest; we find on their coins the full ears 
of barley, which were paid as tribute, and on the 
reverse the god himself, armed with his helmet, 
arrow and bow, as a conqueror, and holding a 
branch of laurel; exactly coinciding with the sym- 
bols used in the temple of Delphi*. Thus historical 
+ tradition and religious eyrabols both point to the 


nk same conclusion ὅ. e. 


: τ νι Alien: V.H. ΤΙ. 26. τ δε: 
zes ad Lycoph. gil. Wesseling 
corrects ᾿Αλαῖος for 
Aristot. ubi sup. comp. Heyne 
—Opuse. Acad. vol. IT. p. 178. 
with Creuzer Symbolik. 11. Ὁ. 
2.00. 


comes tripodum. 


6 One hundred and twenty 


stadia from Crotona, Aristot. 

Mirab. Ausc. p. 1098 C. Justin 

XX. 1. Etym. Mag. in ᾿Αλιαῖος. 
¢ Ap. Strab. VI. p. 265 C 


“AXtos In. 


The bird on the coins is _ 
not an eagle but a raven (Mi-. 
onnet Deser. planche 60); the 


4 On the statue of Aristeas 
in the market-place of Meta- 
pontum, by the side of the 
statue of Apollo, see Herod. 


IV. 35 5: and on a brass 181116]- τ 


tree in the same place, Athen. 
XII. p. 605 C, In the temple we 
of Apollo, Plutarch περὶ ᾿ τοῦ μὴ - 


x xpav ὃ, 


Ἑ “Colonie in Italy is ee re- τ 
markable for this worship; the _ 
ancient coins of which town 
exhibit Apollo bearing a laurel, 


ora bow, Ww is a stag. B 7 
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During the period of which we are treating, the 
regulation of colonies by the Delphian oracle was 
the chief instrument which extended the worship of 
Apollo on the coast of the Mediterranean. In 
- honour of this deity the Chalcideans who founded 
Naxos, the first Greek colony in Sicily (Olymp. 5. Be. 
759 B.C.), erected on the coast an altar of Apollo 7 
Archegetas, upon which the Sicilian Theori always 
: sacrificed when they sailed to the temple of Apollo 
in their mother-country ἢ f, Apollonia, the Corinthian 
settlement on the Ionian sea, was also supposed to 
have been founded by Apollo; hence the above- 
mentioned custom of sending “ the golden summer” 
to Delphi prevailed in this town®. We have in ἃ 
former work: shewn that the worship at Thera and 


Cyrene was paid to the deity of the Theban Migide, _ 


viz. the Carnean Apollo; who, however, at the 
founding of the colony (Olymp. 37), was already 
considered as the same with the Dorian god; hence 
the fountain of Apollo at Cyrene, its colony of A- | 
pollonia, &c. Mythology, which often first clothes 
the events of history in a fabulous garb, and then — 
refers them to an early and unknown time, ex- 


ae t'Thueyd. Vi. 3. APXATETA narian rites of the Erbiteans 


τ 10]. Ὁ. 250. 3 


τ ATIOAAQNOS, on the coins οὗ 
: ~ 'Tauromenium and Enna. 


to Sicily, there was a temple 


“sof Apollo Temenites Pythius at 
_ Syracuse, 


Cic. Verr. IV. 53. 
τς Steph. Byz. in Συρακοῦσαι. comp. 


-Topographie. de Syracuse, p. 26. 
Géoller de Situ Syrac. Ὁ. 59. 


also of er Δαφνίτας, Ἐπ- 
| . At Gela there | 
was a celal statue of oy ee 

‘in front of the town, Timeus _ 
Site Diod. XII. ἅτ Apolle τ: 


ΔΒ. 


and their eclony Alesa, Diod: 


XIV. 16. Inscript. ap. Castelli, 
p. 10g sqq. 
cording to the coins, Apollo | 
— Libyrtius. 
Maer. Sat. 1. 17. 
. Aflian. V. H. I. 18. Letronne — 


“At Lilybeum, ace 


near Pachynum. 


81 BScHptiOn at Olympia, ap: 


Pausan. V.22: 2. 


᾿ que de Pyth, Orae. 6. Dp. 


27 . Also at Myrina in Molis, 


? On chomenos ae 327 568: 


us) 


The month Ὁ 
Dalius in miclly, Castelli Prol. ὍΣ 
wer | ae 
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pr essed the founding of Cyrene, under the guidance 
of the temple of Apollo, in the following elegant per- 
sonification ; viz. that Cyrene, a Thessalian nymph, 


the favourite of Apollo, was carried by her divine © 


lover to Africa, in his chariot drawn by swans *. 
We shall abstain from bringing down the colo- 
nization of this religion to a later period, since in 


after-times the lively principle which at first actuated 


the worshippers of Apollo was lost; and, instead of 
considering their actions as the effect of supernatural 
compulsion, men were rather disposed to regulate 


- their conduct according to the dictates of sense and 


free-will. | 
EE TE cman 


CHAP. IV. 


On the Hyperboreans, and their connexion with the wor- 


ship of Apollo. 


1. Wearisome as it is to follow up the chain of 
remote events which gave rise to the wide diffusion 
of the worship of Apollo, nevertheless the fable of 
the Hyperboreans, by referring a number of par- 
ticular circumstances to one head, is very well qua- 


ne lified to arrest and. fix our attention. 
We assert, then, the connexion of this tr ΜΝ 


with the orig ‘inal worship of Apollo. No argument 
to the contrary can be drawn from its not being 
mentioned either in the Iliad or Odyssey; these 


- poems not affording any opportunity for its intro- — 
duction. Moreover, the Hyperboreans were spoken ει 
οὗ in the poem of the Eee. and by Hesiod’. ree 


kA similar tradition in ‘Sine ce ‘Herod. IV, 32. See also. " 


ope, Philostephanus ap. Schol. Homer. Hymn. ΝΗ. 29: 
por Rh. Ἡ, 953: Βιοα Γν,γ)1. τοὶ , 
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ca « The Delphians, EOIN: the god, instituted | a pean 
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The fable, indeed, ‘may not have come till late 


within the province of poetical mythology; as a 
local tradition it must have arisen whilst that pri- 


-mitive connexion between the temples of Tempe, — 
Delphi, and Delos (which was afterwards entirely | 


dissolved) still existed in full vigour. 
9. According to a Doric hymn of Bozo, : a meas | 


of Delphi, quoted by Pausanias m, Pagasus, and the 
godlike Agyieus, the sons of the Hyperboreans, | 
founded the celebrated oracle at Delphi. Agyieus is 
merely another name for Apollo himself. Pagasus 


refers to the Pagasaean temple on the sacred road °. 
With them came Olen, the first prophet and bard 
of Apollo. Two other Hyperborean heroes, Hyper-_ 
ochus and Laodicus, assisted in the slaug ohter of the 


Gauls at Delphi°; and, in accordance with similar 
traditions, Mnaseas of Patara called all the inhabit- 


ants of Delphi descendants of the Hyperboreans’?. 

Alczeus 4, in a hymn to Apollo, related how “ Ju-_ 
“ piter adorned the new-born god with a golden. 
“ fillet and lyre, and sent him, in a chariot drawn 
‘‘ by swans, to Delphi, in order to introduce justice 
“and law amongst the Greeks. Apollo, however, 
“ ordered the swans first to fly to the Hyperboreans. 


ἣ 


m X, Ἢ hie δον 
ἢ See above, ch. 1. ὃ. 2. 
© Thus I write for ᾿Αμάδοκος 


in Paus. 1. 4. 4. and Aaodéxos, 


ib. X. 23. 3. on account of the 
Laodice of Herodotus. Herod- 
otus VITI. 39. mentions, on a 
similar occasion, the native 


heroes Phylacus and Autonous. 


P Schol. Apoll. Rh. If. 675. 


unless Cluver. Germ. Ant. I. be 
p. 16. is right in. connecting ἢ 


| Κελτοὺς for ἀνε: 


“4. See the beautiful fragment | 
in bee in Himerius “Orat. - 


XIV. with which Cicero. 
de N. Ῥ Hil. 23. agrees ; see. 
-Heindorf’s note. It is to this. 
ode, perhaps, that the words 
of Plutarch refer, De Mus. 14. 
δῆλον ἐκ τῶν χορῶν καὶ τῶν Ov- ὁ 
σιῶν, ἃς προσῆγον μετ᾽ αὐλῶν τῷ 
θεῷ, καθάπερ ἄλλοι τε καὶ ᾿Δλκαῖος. 
ie τινε τῶν ὕμνων ἱστορεῖ. 


σά 
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- and song , ranged choruses of young men around 
“ the lerioed. and invoked him to come from the 
_ “ Hyperboreans. The god remained an entire year 
“ with that nation, and at the appointed time, when 
“the tripods of Delphi were destined to sound, he 
ἐς ordered the swans to resume their flight. The 


return of Apollo takes place exactly in the middle 
“of summer; nightingales, swallows, and grasshop- _ 


“pers sing in honour of the god; and even Cas- 
“talia and Cephisus' heave their waves to salute 
te bh. ὅν os 


the local traditions. Supposing, however, that this 
was not the case, he would still have taken the prin- 
cipal event (viz. the arrival of Apollo from the Hy- 
perboreans) rather from a fable universally acknow- 
ledged, than the unauthorized fictions of poetry. 
The whole account, and even the time, are clearly 


τ drawn from the mysteries of the worship. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of Delphi, Apollo, at the | 
a expir ation of the great period, visited the ‘beloved 


᾿ς nation of the ‘Hyperboreans, and danced and played 


with them from the vernal equinox to the early set- 


ting of the Pleiades; and when the first corn was 
—eut in Greece, he returned to Delphi, as I suppose, 


with the full ripe ears, the offerings of the Hyper- 
boreans’. Even the story of the swans was no ad | 


"In this part occurred ty is ὃ falsely stated. 4 


Pausanias X. 8, 5. cites from That the harvest begins at the 

the προοίμιον ἐς ᾿Απόλλωνα of rising of the Pleiades, ‘is stated 

Alceeus, that the water of Cas- by Hesiod. Op. et Ὁ. 381. 

talia came from the Cephisus. Compare the ed in 1 Bratosth, 
5. Diod. Il. 47. where the Catast. 29.8 Moa ἘΝ 





ΤΕ Aleczeus consecrated this pean, as Pindar did | 
his pzan, to the worship of the Delphian god, he — 
would hardly have dared to do more than embellish — 
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dition of Alceeus ; : for the painted vases in the south 
of Italy (the extremity of the Grecian world) repre- 
sent the same fiction as the Lesbian poet; nay, so 
exactly do they correspond, that we do not indeed 
recognise Alczus, but the traditions upon which the 
account was founded, as they were perhaps related 
at Cuma’, Metapontum, and Crotona. The boy | 
Apollo, the sceptre and goblet in one hand, and full 
ears of barley in the other (which allude to the of-— 
ferings of the Hyperboreans, and the “ golden sum- 
““ mer’), is seated, with a mild aspect, on a car, the 
axles of which are bound with swans’. feathers. 
_ Hyperborean women, with torches, and pitchers: for 
- gacred libations, conduct him", The swans, | with 
which Apollo here comes, occur elsewhere in the 
legends of Delphi, which refer to the Hyperboreans. — 
The most ancient temple of Delphi, according to 
the assertion of the priests, was merely a low hut, — 
built with branches of the sacred laurel of Tempe Ἢ 


the second was ἃ tent, which either the Hyperboreans τὰ 


or Pteras of Crete formed of swans’ feathers and 
wax*, ‘The Peneus flowed by the altar of Teak ; 


ee: Melanopus, a (ieee 
, celebrated in verse the arrival 
of Opis and Hecaérge in Achaia 


and Delos from the. yperbo 


~-reans, Paus. V. 7. 


- ἃ Tischbein I. 8. ο. with the 


correct. explanation of Italin- 
sky. As in the vase in Tisch- 
bein IV. 8. the tripod is re- 
presented as standing beside 


the figure, which is a certain 

‘proof that Apollo is in ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, some very 
distinguished antiquarians are 
still of opinion that the figure e 
is Triptolemus, and not-Apollo; 


indeed the Instituto di corri-— 
spondenza Archeologica at Rome — 


has lately published a πῶς, 


vase (I. Distrib. pl. 4), i 


which Τριπτόλεμος. 15. ΜΗ τὰς ΠΟΥ 
by this figure in the same por 

- sition ‘and With the same ac- 
companiments; whencei itseems 

to me probable that, in anti; 
| quity, the ideas. attached | AO oe 
this composition | were not fixed. oe 

A vase in Millin 1. κ6. repre- 


sents Apollo Daphnephorus at- 


tended by a eect in ε 
the Arimaspian costume. τὸ 


ois Pau. a “3: δ. 
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the notes of the swans on the banks of this a | 
are mentioned in a short hymn attributed to Ho-— 
merY. And allowing that these birds were here 

particularly numerous, it is evident that their bril- 

_liant colour and majestic motion peculiarly eueviCe 
them for symbols of Apollo. : 

3. We find the same tradition, with merely a few | 
local alterations, at Delos”. Latona, in the first 
place, is said to have arrived in that island from the 
- country of the Hyperboreans as a she-wolf, having | 
~ completed the whole journey, pursued by Juno, in 
twelve days and nights*. Afterwards the young 
virgins, Arge and Opis, came with Apollo and 
Diana; a lofty tomb was erected to their memory 
at Delos, upon which sacrifices were offered; an an- 
cient hymn, which was attributed to the ancient 
minstrel Olen, celebrated their appearance>. After- 
wards the Hyperboreans sent two other virgins, 
Hyperoche and Laodice, the same names as occur 
above, and with them five men, who are called per- — 
pherees* (from their bringing the sacred gifts enve- _ 
oe loped in wheaten straw): this exactly corresponds τ 
" with : ε he golden summer’ of the Delphians. The 


do-Plato Axioch. pag. 371A. 
Servius ad Ain. ΧΙ, 8 28. The 
circumstance of the θήκη of 


y as | 
- * Gnomaus ap. Euseb. Prep. 
| Evang. p. 133. Steph. quotes 


from a supposed oracle of a 
prophetess named Asteria, that 


the inhabitants and priests of 


Delos came from the te 
boreans. 

4 Aristot. Hist. δὴ: γι. 3 38. 
Antig. Caryst. 61. p. 111. ed. 
Beckmann. 5080], Apoll. Rh. 
TE tage.) 

b Herod. IV, 


᾿ and: ὑλοφόροι. 


3 ce Opis and 
Hecee aceording to Pseu- 


and Spanheim — 


these virgins being turned to 
the east Aen that it was of 
the Cretan time, since the Do- 
rians laid theix dead to the 


east, the Ionians to the w est. ἐν 
See book IV. ch. 1. §. 2 


οὗ περφέρεες, also ἀμαλλχοϊξνον | 
See Porphyr. de 
Abstin. IT. 19. Rhoer ad 1. 


Hymn. Del; 2830. 


oS πλεῖν Ἢ : 
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perpherees received great honours at Delos; and 
the Delian maidens before marriage laid on the 
| tomb of the two Hyperborean virgins a spindle, the 

: young men a branch, both entwined with locks of 
hair. The offering however of the ‘Hyperborean 
women was, it was said, really intended for Nlithyia, 
the protectress of women in labour, in order to fulfil 
a vow made to that goddess for the birth of Apollo 
and Diana. Now these missions, according to De- 
lian traditions, always continued to be carried on. 
The Hyperboreans were supposed to pass them on 
to their neighbours the Scythians; from them they 
were transmitted through a chain of nations on the 
coast of the Adriatic, by Dodona‘, through Thes- 
saly, Euboea, and the island of Tenos, and came, 
accompanied with flutes and pipes’, to Delos’. 


᾿ς This story cannot have been a mere poetical fic- 


tion; it doubtless originated in the active connexion 
kept up by means of sacred missions with the an- 
cient settlements of the worship of Apollo in the 
north of Thessaly&. In Delos also, as at Delphi, 
there was a story of the god resting for some time 
amongst the Hyperboreans; though the scene was 
Ἂν generally chang ed to reer: A painted vase exhi- 


ci Dados was Ὁ Hyperborean, τ ΒΟ No weight. can be laid ‘¢ on 


“anid: Callim: ‘ad Del. 
ἴῃ. H. N. IV. 26. Mela IIT. 


considers. the 


 gicie 
_ but they were doubtless pri-_ 





according Etymol. M. in 
| αὐδωμαϊος,: 

e Plataich de Musica: 14. 
εἶ According to Herodotus 
281. οἵ, 


5. Salmasius © 
gifts as θυμάτων ἀπαρχαὶ, pro- 
hostiarum, with Mela; 


mitie frugum, Exerc. Plin. Be 
147. τ΄ 


which touches Attica, 


IV. 2. 
ee the: epee. 


the particular road, as Pausa- 


2. mentions one 
where i 


Mas“ 1,, πὸ 


also there were rites or sanc- 
tuarles, τὰ ἐξ Ὑπερβορέων, Chry- Ἢ 


sost. Epist. ad Tit. Rom. 4. 
vol. XI. p. 744 E. ed. Mont- — 
faucon. See below, ὃ. ϑ,....... 

= Heyne Excurs. ad Ain. 
He also comes to De- 
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pits the god with a lyre in his hand, alighting near 
the palm-tree of Delos; a young woman, represent- 
2 ing a whole chorus, receives him, playing upon a 
, 5 Ὁ" instrument, | 
As the temple at Olympia was ied with 
Delphi, we find also here some traditions respecting 
the country of the Hyperboreans, as the native land 
| of the wild olive-tree which flourished in the grove 
| of J upiter. 
oa Thus much concerning the places where the 
| fable of the Hyperboreans really existed; we must 
next notice the situation generally assigned to that 
sacred nation. In this the name is our chief 
guide. In the first place it indicates a northern 
nation ; which idea is sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact that the worship of Apollo came 
from ‘the most northern part of Greece, from the 
district of Tempe*; and although the actual dis- 
tance was not great, yet the imagination might 
have been moved by this circumstance to conceive 
Ἵ Apollo as coming from the most remote regions of 
_the north. But, in the second place, the ‘Hypierbo. oe 


oe reans are said to dwell bea yord Boreas; so that this ; 


| happy nation never felt the cold north wind: in the | 
same manner that Homer represents the summit of 
Olympus as rising above the storms, nor ever cover- 
ed with snow, but surrounded by an atmosphere of 
cloudless and undisturbed serenity. , 


5. This is nearly the whole of our sa Ried ahr 


on the origin of this abies aa ae Poets, how- 


i Tischbein ia 12. Compare ginning of Callimachus pee 7 
the coins of Chalcedon ap. to Apollo. | see 
Valliant. et Theupoli. Acom- ἔ * Above, ch. τ, dea 

mentary is furnished by the be- 
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ever, and gecpiaphert ‘dissatisfied with such ac- 
counts, attempted to assign to it a fixed habitation 
among the catalogue of nations: and for this pur- 
pose connected multifarious and foreign accounts of | 
- the northern regions of the world with the religious © 
fable of the He Aerborcans, and moulded the whole Ὁ 

into an imaginary picture of a supposed real people. 
6. Among these stories the most remarkable is 

| that which connects the Hyperboreans with the Scy- 
_thians. Herodotus found them mentioned in the Ari- 
maspea of Aristeas the Proconnesian, in which poem 


his ideas of the worship of Apollo were interspersed _ 


with obscure accounts of the northern regions!. He 
came, led by the spirit of Apollo, through Scythia ae 
to the Issedones™, the one-eyed Arimaspians, the. 
Griffins that kept wath over the gold, and thus at 
last reached the Hyperboreans who inhabited the — 
coasts of the sea on the further sille of the ocean. 
Now Aristeas must have collected the tradition con- 
cerning these nations and monsters from the same 
sources as those made use of by Herodotus, viz. — 
from the Greeks dwelling on the Pontus and Bo- 


gs ΤΡ ἸΕΠΕΕ; and through these from the Scythians. 


In the list of the fabulous nations of the north, 
πο ‘the ancient Damastes- exactly agrees with the Ari- 
“maspea of | Aristeas™.. Beyond the Scythians. he 


ue places the Issedones, then the Arimaspians, then the 3 reo 


“1 Herod. IV. 13. ‘The state- dones were first mentiowed by 


ae ment of Herodotus is exactly Alcman, who called them ᾿Ασ- 
ere confirmed by a fragment of σέδονες, Steph. Byz. in Ἰσσή- 
ὍΝ Aristeas in Tzetz. Chiliad. Soves. He also mentioned the 


VIL. 144. which may be ge- Rhipeans, 5680]. Soph. (Βα. 
-nuine. In v. 688. for καὶ σφᾶς Col. 1312. 4s 
| ἀνθρώπους should be written = ™ Ap. Steph. Bys. in eer 


BT καὶ pio’ ἀνθρώπους (pact). “Ble 





τ ἅν Φροιβόλαμπτος. The oe ἘΠ 
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Rhipzan mountains, from whieh the north wind 
blows, and on the other side of these, on the sea- 
coast, the Hyperboreans®. Without doubt this geo- 
grapher placed the Issedones in the districts to the 


north of the Euxine sea, and rather to the east of. 


Greece?. And indeed neither Issedones, Ari imaspians, 
nor Griffins could be placed in any other region than 


that which lies to the north of the Euxine sea, as” 


all this tract had become known to the Greeks by 
| nieans of the Scythians, who dwelt in these parts; 


_ it was only in this district that the Greeks heard of 
| Arimaspians. The case is entirely different with — 


respect to the Hyperboreans and Rhipzans. Of the 
former the Scythians, as Herodotus tells us, knew 
nothing; and the latter are a mere poetical fiction 


of Greece, since they derived their names from hur-— 
ricanes (ῥιπαὶ), issuing from a cavern, which they _ 


warded off from the Hyperboreans, and sent to more 
southern nations. For this reason the Hyperboreans 
could also be placed in another part, remote from 


‘Scythia; still however they kept their original po- 


sition in the north. Thus Pindar4, and also Aischy- 


lus in the Prometheus Unbound’, place the Hyper- 
boreans at the source of the Ister. Now, if; with — : 
_ Herodotus, the Ister is conceived to ‘be a river on 
which runs through all Europe from its western 0 : 
extremity, the Hyper boreans, in spite of their name, 
must be placed in the regions of the west*. But 


° The two last points are VIIL 47. Pyth, X. 31. “Tsthm. ᾿ 


likewise mentioned by Hella-_ Ve 22%. 


“" nicus ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. τ Ap. Schol. ee Rh. Ty. a 


Sh. pe G05.) «Later. authorities | 284. 
on this point I pass over. 
δ Herod: TV ἃν. Ἷ as the original notion, who 


: OER HI. 34. ef. olymp. SUpposes the whole fable of ei 


τ 5 This is considered by Vous | 
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there was in ancient times also an idea that the 
Ister was a vast stream descending from the ex- 
treme north'; and this notion was evidently en- 
tertained by the two poets just mentioned; thus 
_ Aschylus, in the Prometheus Unbound, represented — 
Hercules as penetrating to the place where Boreas — 
rushes from the mountains; and with this the Rhi- 
pean mountains, the Hyperboreans, and the Ister 
were doubtless mentioned. Sophocles also placed 


the “ ancient garden of Phoebus,” i. e. the country 





of the Hyperboreans, at the extremity of the earth, 
and near the dwelling of Boreas". This natural 
conception of the Hyperboreans, and agreeing so 
well with the origin of the legend, is universal 
among the early poets; it is only in the works of | 
later writers that we find certain traces of a trans- 


lation of the Hyperboreans to Italy and other west-— 


Ley the happy Hyocrbar eans to be Rh 


oe 381. 


ern countries, and of a confusion of the Rhipseans 
with the Alps and Pyrenees. : 
fT. We see then that notwithstanding | the. arbi- 
trary license assumed by poets, the religious ideas 
respecting the Hyperboreans were every where 

preserved without the slightest variation. They 
were represented as a pious nation, abstaining from 
the flesh of animals, and living in perpetual serenity, 
τὰ in the service " sheir “god, for a thousand ie | 


IV. 284. who, according 
to the peneke follows Aisehy: : 

lus. : 
τὰ Boreas, sibeordin a: to So- 
phocles ap. Strab. VIL. p. oes | 


‘an invention of Spanish sail- 
Ad Virg. Georg. II. pag. 
τ Weltkunde, Jena Journal 

| ‘Quart. ΤΙ Ῥ. 20, 29. sqq.: on 


° ors. 





the Griffins ib. Quart. TV. ΙΒ. 
opinions have been implicitly | 
_. followed by Uckert Geographie 

| _ vol. AL Ὁ. 237. ᾿ 


τ See a ticularly Apollon. 


carried Orithyia_ a 


‘Trig σε πόντον πάντ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ᾿ἴσχατα χθονὸς, 
Νυκτός τε πηγὰς οὐρανοῦ σ᾽ basics) 


ae Φοΐβου “πω λαιὸν HRT OVe ce 


τι x * Hellanicus ubi sup. Simo- : | 
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“ The muse,” says Pindar, “is not estrang coed from 


ἐς their manners. ‘The choruses of virgins. and 
“ sweet melody of the lyre or pipe resound on 
« every side; and, twining their hair with the glit- 
« tering laurel, they feast joyfully. 
“ease nor old age ts the lot of this sacred race; 


“7 


“ disturbed by the revengeful Nemesisy.” 


Respecting their festivals, which were ΤῊ to 


take place 1 in the open air’, it was related by Heca- 
teeus the young er, of Abdera, that these were celebrated 
by three gigantic Boreadee, whose songs and dances 
were accompanied by innumerable ΠΈΣΕ of swans. 
But the strangest account is that of Pindar, that 
whole hecatombs of asses were sacrificed at these 


festivals® : : this however is borrowed from the real 


worship, 7 from one of the sacred rites of Delphi, 
where asses were sacrificed on the rocks¢. 
the account given of the death of the Hyperboreans 


strongly reminds us of the rites of the Thargelia, 


Neither dis- 


‘while they live apart Jrom toil and battles, ὁ Un 


Lastly, 


~nides and Pindar ap. Stray. 


a CO Ὁ 1038 B. ΠΟ: Cho. 
oe 7 x. 
ee Pyth. ΧΙ τὸ. Μοῖσα, δ᾽ οὐκ 


oo ἀποδαμεῖ. τρόποις ἐπὶ σφετέροισι" 


ο παντᾷ. δὲ “χοροὶ παρθένων λυρᾶν re 
Boat καναχαΐ 7 αὐλῶν δονέονται" 
δάφνᾳ τε χρυσέᾳ κόμας ἀναδήσαντες 


εἰλαπινάζοισιν. εὐφρόνως. νόσοι δ᾽ 


οὔτε γῆρας. οὐλόμενον κέκραται., ἱερᾷ 


γενεᾷ' πόνων δὲ καὶ μαχᾶν arep 
οἰκέοισι φυγόντες ὑπέρδικον, nee 


OLY, 


ἦ Compare the εὐδρια, στέφη, 
Suidas in στέφος---τὰ ἐξ Ὑπερ- 
᾿βορέων κομιξό όμενα, ὡς ἀεὶ ἐν ὑπαί-. 
θρῳ τιθέμενα, Cratinus ap. He- ΓΝ 


sych. in v. Bekker. Anecd. p. 


485.90. Classical Journal vol. ΠΡ 
VI. p. 369. 


8. Ap. Aflian. Ν. A ΧΙ. εὐ 


compare Creuzer Vet. Histo-_ 
This Heca- 


ric. fragm. Ὁ. ὃ... 


teeus still believed in the realy 


existence of the Hyperboreans, © 
Schol. Reeders Rh. 1 G7 gases 


Steph. Byz. in Καραμβύκαι. 


τς Ὁ Comp. Callim. fragm. 18y, “ΠῚ 
Baus and Simmias év Ἀπόλλωνι ον 
ap. Anton. Liber. 6. 20. Tzet: 
ges Chil, VIT. 144. v. 674. 
(compare Brunck Anal. vol. a 
Il. p. 525). Gesner Comment. 


Soc. Gotting. vol. Ἰ p- 33. 
Ν᾿ τόδδ. tin. a 


© Boeckh, τ nserpt. 
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and the leap at Leucate : we are told that, tired of 

a long existence, they leapt, crowned with garlands, 

from a rock into the sea‘, _ | | 


C HAP. Vv. 
On the diversity of Apollo Nomius, and Apoilo the father of 
Aisculapius, from the Doric some. That Apollo was 
not or iginally an clementarg ry deity. | 


1: Having now treated of the extension and pr O- 
pagation of the worship of Apollo, and some of the 
most remarkable legends and fables connected with 
it, our attention is next turned to the nature and 
character of the religion itself. : 
‘In the first place, then, we shall deal the 
reader of a position sufficiently established by the 
foregoing inquiries; viz. that the Apollo of Tempe, 
Delphi, Delos, Crete, Lycia, Troy, Athens, and the 
Peloponnese, is the same god, and not, as was very 
frequently the case in the religions of Greece, a com- 
bination of several deities under one name. This 
conclusion we supported as well by historical ac- 
counts respecting the foundation of his numerous 
temples, as by memorials of another kind; viz. the 
᾿ recurr ence of the same names, rites, aud symbols; : 


such, for example, as the titles of Lycius and Lycia, | 
| Delphinius and Pythius; the oracles and sibyls; — 


a the purifications and expiations; the custom of leap- | 


coe ing from, rocks ; decimations ; te golden summer, a 





cs Mela. aod Plin. ubi sup. manner as among the Hyper: 


a of Hellanic. ubi sup. It is boreans, in Scandinavian lew 
τος yemarkable that this custom of gends. See Grimm Deutsche 


~ leaping from high rocks oc- ᾿ Rechtsalterthimer p 486. 
curs, Τὰ precisely the. same ᾿ς 
oe ρον ae 
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and bloodless ΠΥ : ‘the laurel-berries; he je : 
gend of the Hyperboreans, and the cycle ‘of eight 
years. Hence the theologians mentioned by Cicero® 
were wrong in endeavouring without any authority 
to make a distinction between the Athenian, Cretan, 
and Hyperborean Apollo. | | 
2. It appears however that they were warr anted 
by facts in distinguishing from the rest the Apollo 
Nomius of Arcadia, although in their etymology of 
the name‘, which made him a divine dawgiver, they — 
by no means followed the most authentic sources of 
religious history. The correct account of the fact’. 
is without doubt that given by Pindar, who calls. 
Aristzus, conjointly with Jupiter and Apollo, a pro- ᾿ 
tector of flocks, and guardian of huntsmen. In fact, 
Aristzus and his son Actzon were ancient deities 
of the early Pelasgic inhabitants of Greece’. That 
god also protected agriculture and pasturing, warded 
off the scorching heat of summer, charmed by in- 
cantations the mild Etesian winds, and loved hunt- 
ing and the care of bees. His chief haunts were 
the plains under mount ‘Pelion and Ioleus—from Ὁ 
which place his worship was introduced into Cy- : 
rene—the fertile valley of Thebes, Parrhasia in Ar- 
cadiai, and the Parrhasian island of Ceos*; at Cy- 
rene Apollo and Cyrene were called his parents!.. 





e De Nat. Deor. ITI. 23 
f So also Etymol. M. in νό- 


pot κιθαρ. p. 607. Referred to. 


music (from νόμος, a strain) by 
Schol. 
 Procl. Chrestom. 
in Gaisford’s Hephestion. 


© Pyth. IX, 64. Boeckh Ex: 


pli. pe 32400 
"ΟΡ igs 348. 


| The Parrhasian Apollo on — 
mount Lyceum (Paus. VIII. 


38. 2.) was: originally the A " 
pollo Nomius. : 
Pind. Nem. V. 42. 
p. 282.:13. 


E Cicero de Div. I. 54. 
from Heraclides penta ee 
1 §chol. Apoll. Rh. I. Koa: ᾿ς 


partly from Bacchylides, Phe- ᾿ τ 
᾿Ὑθογά68 fragm. 45. ed. Sturz. 


᾿ . i 
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‘The genealogy attributed to Aristzus varied consi- 
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derably in different places; through the prevalence 
of Greek worship in Arcadia he was considered 


identical with Apollo. Jt was remembered that the 
Delphian god had also tended the herds of Adme- 


tus; and perhaps the national worship of Aristzus 
at Phere had partly contributed to the formation 
of this fable™. Deities, whose worship at an early 


7 period fell into disuse, were adapted and modified 
_ in various ways to suit the ruling dynasties: and 


even if a complete and consistent system of mytho- 
logy was eradicated and destroyed as a whole, yet 
particular portions of it would combine themselves. 
with the prevailing religion, and thus obtain a new 


existence. Thus also the ancient elementary deity, 
_ which had received the name of Apollo Nomius, 
was called the son of the ancient Silenus", be- 


cause his attributes seemed to resemble those of 
Bacchus®. I shall take occasion hereafter to ex- 
plain the connexion between the Carnean ἌΡΗ 
and this ἀοἰίνΡ. 

3. It should also be observed that Apollo and. 
Aisculapius were connected in fable and mythology ;_ 
and this at an early period, for Hesiod called Atscu- 


| ae s0n) . snl but, as it appears, only 


7 1 Schol: poll Rh. II. si. 
ἘΔ Schol. Ted’. 766. 


1 Clem. Alex. Prowent: P- 


8. ef. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 
δ. τό. Cyrill adv. Julian. pag. 


2. 


0. ‘The Miatoment that Pytha- : 
-goras placed at Delphi on ἃ. 
grave an inscription of these _ 
ays words, ** Apollo the son of Si- 
προ τς * Jenus,” is a confused and — 
ee. eee | | aa 


fabulous story of late times, 
Porphyr. ubi sup. The wild 
olive was sacred to Apollo No- 
mius, according to Theocritus 
~XXYV. 20; and he .was consi- | 
dered the author of a kind of 


epilepsy, oe de. are 


Sacro p. 303. : 
ΟΡ Below, ch. 8 ἐν iB. 


4 Hesiod. fragm. ay eae 


Gaistord. 
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in mythology, and not in any religious worship. | 


Thus neither at Tricca, Lebadea, Epidaurus, nor _ 
Cos, were Apollo Pean and Aisculapius intimately — 


connected; nor do we ever find that they had altars, 
festivals, or sacrifices in common, except perhaps in 


a temple at the modern town of Megalopolis". This 


practical difference may be accounted for by the na- 


tional origin of the two worships. For Phlegyas, 


the ancestor of Aisculapius, and the sons of Atscula- 
pius mentioned i in the Homeric Catalogue, belonged 


to races which were hostile both to the Dorians and | 


the temple of Delphi; and the dispersion of the 
schools of the Asclepiadee through Greece had no- 
thing in common with the foundation of the a 
of Apollo. 

4. Having made these distinctions, we now re- 
- turn to the principal position established by the pre- 
ceding inquiries ; viz. that it was the Dorians among 
whom the religion of Apollo was the most ancient, 
important, and truly national worship. | 

The Dorians being an active and heroic people, it 
is natural that their peculiar religious feelings should 


have had a like tendency. oe as they displayed : 


a perpetual aversion to the innocent employments of 
‘agriculture, and a love for active and military exer- 


tion, their national god was exactly the reverse of | ἵ 
the elementary deities worshipped PY: the agt icul- “Ras 


tural races. 


But this inference seems to be invalidated bya an : : 
opinion entertained by many at least of the later’ 


Greeks, and by most modern writers on mytholog 


that Apollo was an elementary deity, the deified per- ᾿ 
sonification of the sun. On the whole of this asheuls ae 


* Paus. ὙΠ]. 30. 





oe 


een le τ ace 
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and doubtful ‘subject. it is not my intention now to 


enter; but I shall be satisfied with laying before the 
reader the principal arguments on both sides, and 
after wards stating my own views on the subject. 

δ. In the first place, then, the accounts above 
ΠΣ of Apollo returning from the Hyperboreans 
with the ripe ears of corn, and the tribute of the 
golden ears, certainly suggest the idea of a guardian 


of agriculture’. On the coins of Metapontum we 
frequently see these ears of corn, with the grass- 


hopper, or mouse, both in the act of creeping, 
upon the reverse. The same explanation is appli- 
cable to both symbols. The mouse and grasshop- 
per are animals hurtful to the corn, which the god 


was supplicated to protect from their attacks. In 
like manner the Cretan Apollo Sufbews was doubt- 


less a destroyer of field mice (σμίνθοι ἢ ; and his sta- 
tue was represented with one foot upon a mouse®. 
Again, in Rhodes he was called ἐρυθίβιος, “the 


-* averter of mildew*;” which attribute was. pecu- 


liarly suitable to him, as being one of the Tri iopian 
relies, one of whom was Cara the destroyer of 


* Apollo is represented with IT. p. 644. A painted vase in 


a crown of ears on his head, 


in a gem in Lippert’s Dacty- 
lotion ἢ p.62. N°. 145. Some- 


times also on coins there is 


only a grain of corn with sym- : 
bols of “Apollo, e. g., on those 
| of Hephestia and Abdera. 


t SpivOor ἀρουραῖοι, /ischylus 


ap. Ailian. Hist. An. XII. τος 


ἮΝ ' Strabo XIII, p.604. Schol. 


Seite 89. Adlian ubi sup. Tzetz. 


ad Lycoph. 1302. Apollo bears 


-amouse in his hand on a coin 
of Hadrian, belonging to Α- 
" lexandria Troas, Mionnet tom. 


Tischbemn IT. 17. probably re- 


fers to the sacred mice of 
| Smintheum ; concerning which 
_ see Heraclid. Pont. ap. Strab.. 
-ubi sup. According to Pollux — 


IX. 6. 84. the Argives hada 


mouse on their coins (as an 
‘emblem of Apollo); Eckhel 
has none of this kind; Mr. 


Payne Knight’ s collection con- 
tains a very small ancient gold _ 


_ coin with this type. See Knight τὸ 
‘on the Symbolical Language of 


Mythology, §. 128. note. 
᾿ς A * Strabo XI. Ῥ. Oise 


xB 
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-Erysichthon. These are probably the chief reasons 
which can be adduced in favour of the position that 
Apollo was an elementary deity ; reasons which are 
founded on the symbols and ceremonies of the real 
worship, and on the opinions of later philosophers. 
But, first, the argument that Apollo was an ele- 
mentary god, because he was a patron and protector 


of agriculture, is inconclusive; for he performs this — | 


office in his character of guardian and averter of 
misfortune generally. The case indeed would be 
otherwise, had Apollo been supposed either to call 
forth the seed from the earth or bring it to matu- 
rity; no trace however of these functions being at- 
tributed to him ever occurs. It is therefore unne- 
cessary in this account to identify him with the sun. 
And it may be remarked likewise, that the chief fes- 
_tivals of Apollo were not connected with any re- 
miarkable epochs of the sun’s course, but rather with 
the rising of the stars, particularly of the pleiads, 
and with the phases of the moon. Thus the new 
moon was sacred to Apollo, who hence received the 


name of Νεομήνος Υ͂ ; and so likewise the first quar- 
᾿ς ter, or the seventh day ; ; and, finally, the full moon 


᾿ (διχομηνία), particularly 1 in the island of Ζαογηίμῃυβὅ. 


From these circumstances, however, no one will inter 7 


that Apollo was a god of the moon. 


We do not, ie deny that Apollo and the 
god of the sun admitted in particular points of a 
comparison and parallel-with each other; the source _ 
of external light might be a symbol of the “bright = 
* and pure” god; and indeed the Platonists favoured ὃ 


-y Philochorus ap. Schol. XXL 280% ee 
Vulg. ad Od. XX. 155. chad =? * Plutarch Dion. 23. 
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this supposition*, which is not, however, supported 
by any historical authority. ‘The worship of the 
sun was practised in the Acropolis of Corinth, at 
Rhodes, Athens, and in earlier times also at Ca- 
lauria and Tzenarum ; but in none of these places 
was it connected with the rites of Apollo». | 

_ 6. This naturally leads us to inquire how any ideal 
connexion between Apollo and the sun, if it really 
existed, should have been entirely overlooked for so 
- many centuries; how was it that these deities were 
not identified till the Grecian mythology had ceased 
to have any influence upon the ideas and feelings of 
mankind? Even when the Egyptian interpreters | 
identified Horus with Apollo, they were in all pro- 
_ bability guided only by the resemblance between the 
᾿ destroyer of the Python and the vanquisher of Baby © 
(Typhon in Greek’). The Persian magi, however, _ 
in discovering a connexion between the worship of 
Apollo and their religion (on which account Xerxes 
preserved from injury the island where Apollo and. 
Diana were born‘), were influenced by a well- 
grounded comparison, which we shall find occasion 
to confirm in a subsequent chapter®; yet, in all pro- 
bability, it was not the sun, but Ormuzd, whom 


Γ they supposed to be Apollo. It was not until the 


. philosophers of the Ionic school identified the deities 
| of the popu creed partly with material powers 


8 ὙΠ ώ τα de Defect. Orac. ‘the sun; but ὧρα. aud the ἘΠῚ 
, 12. de Pyth. Orac. 12. Symp. gyptian Horus cannot. surely i 


Quest TH. ros: have any etymolagical | con- oa 
sD Aaginetica p. 27. The A- nexion. | 
pollo Ἠλεῖος at Argos (Paus. 4 See below, oh ὦ 8.1 


᾿ς ΜΠ]. 46. 2.) is hardly a Ἥλιο. “5. Herod. VI. 97. Peeudos . 
ς The Troezenian Ὦρος (Paus. Plat. Axioch. p. 37? A. ΤΟΣ: 

IL. 30. 6.) was probably a god Asch. oul 306." 

of the seasons, and afterwards a : a e | 
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and objects, and partly with the attributes of the 
universal intellect (νοῦς), that the doctrine was ad- 
vanced of Apollo being the sun. From them Eu- 
ripides, who called Jupiter the air, and Vesta the 
earth, was naturally among the first to receive it. 
In the tragedy of Phaethon, the mother of the un- 
fortunate youth complained against his father He- 
lius as follows; “ Rightly does he who knows the 
“ὁ secret names of the gods call thee Apollo” (the de- 
| stroyer‘) : referring, without doubt, not to any doc- 
trine connected with, or revealed in the mysteries, 
— but to a philosophical interpretation. This opinion, 
thus adopted by Euripides, became still more gene- 
ral at Alexandria; and Callimachus blames those 
“ who separate Apollo from the sun, and Diana from 
“the moons.” Soon afterwards it was said to have 
originated in very early times; and the author of 
the astronomical treatise attributed to Eratosthenes» 


relates, that Orpheus the Thracian had from the 


top of a mountain, at break of day, prayed to the 


sun, whom he also called Apollo, as the greatest of 


all the deities! Nevertheless, this statement does 


not authorize us to infer, that in the ancient Orphic _ 


_ Hymns, previous to Herodotus, Apollo and the sun 
were identified. For this system of religious spe- 
culation was chiefly concerned about Bacchus ; and 


: τον Phacth. fr. 2. Mat-_ res, ap. Strab. XIV. p. a ; 


thie. ᾿Απόλλω δ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς σ 0. 24. It is only the fole- 2: ; 
ὀρθῶς καλεῖ" Ὅστις τὰ ryan évé- lowing narration whichistaken ὁ 


par’ οἷδε δαιμόνων. | 
8 Fragm. 48. The same doe. 


trine was followed by Apollo-. 


dorus (Macrob. Sat. 1. 17.) 
and Philochorus, according to 


whom there was a Helius- 
Apollo among the Tritopato- 


. from the Bassarides of Aischy- 


lus ; comp. Timothéus περὶ xoo- 
μοποιίας ap. Euseb. Scalig. p. 4. 
i This fact refers to the 


actual worship of the sun in- 
Thrace, Sophocles in Seley 90: 
menor: Th. XV. 705. 


picdeneis κυρ δας, Ξε διτοὶ τρις Ste δι ας δ eget owes ol) ἄν σιν ee οι 


τὸς το Nb Linehan 
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antiquity Apollo is hardly ever noticed *. Ἐ 
7. It seems, therefore, that whatever might have 
been the poetical attributes of Apollo in late times, 


in his religious character he was in no respect an 


elementary deity, the essence of whose godhead is 
a personification of the ereative powers of nature. 
None of the characteristic marks of such a religion 
are discoverable in his worship. So far from being 


ἃ god of generation! and production, he rémains 


unmarried and youthful; for it is easy to see that 
his poetical amour with the nymph Daphne, and 
his sons, mentioned in poetry and prophecy, have 
no connexion with his worship. In his sacred rites 
and symbols there is no trace of the adoration of 


the generative powers, like those occurring in the 


ancient Arcadian worship of Mercury, the Argive 
fables of Juno, or the Attic legends of Vulcan and 
Minerva. The worship of Apollo is even still more 
widely removed from the boisterous and frantic or- 
gies so conspicuous in the Thracian rites of Bac- 
chus. And although this latter worship flourished 
by the side of mount Helicon and Parnassus, near 
the Pythian temple, and both kinds of religious wor- 


| ship were practised i in the immediate neighbourhood 





k The passages in ‘which he 
is considered as the god of the 


sun, a fragment in Ὕ: Diaco- 


nus, and a hymn, are of the 
latest date. The Sibylline ora-_ 
cle in Zosimus.§. 6. where 
Apollo is called Helius, is of 
the Alexandrine age; likewise 
_. the strange hymn ἢ ἸΏ pha “ 


Analecta vol. I. p. 518. 


of very late date. ae estan 
the coins, in which Apollo oe 


represented — with | rays: round 


his head, are, as far as I can 
discover, all of the age of the 
emperors. | 
4 Τὴ Apollo yeverop of ‘De ms 


los was probably so called with 
a fixed though obscure refer- 
ence, like the Apollo 1 πατρῷος, 


which the Orphic philosophers 


in Macrob. Sat. I. 17. also ex- | 
plained to be progenitor in ge- 


nerel, See above, ch. 2, ὃν 1 5 τὸ 
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‘of each other ™, yet the religious feelings and rites 
which distineuished the service of the two gods al- 
ways remained dissimilar. | 

In the subsequent discussion we shall accordingly 
take for granted the original diversity of Apollo and 
the sun; and though the rites of the worship of 


Apollo, as preserved and recorded in later times, 
are doubtless of greater antiquity than any written 


documents which either we or the Greeks possessed, 
it will be convenient first to state the clearer and 
more intelligible accounts of Homer on the subject 
of Apollo, his divine character and worship. 


CHAP. VI. 


On the donible: character tf Apollo. as ἃ punishing and 
avenging, and also as a healing and protecting deity. 
On the meaning and etymology ee has different titles o 
Apollo, Phabus, Pean, Agyieus, and Lyceus. 


1. Homer, as we have already seen, had, both from 
hearsay and personal observation, acquired. a very 
accurate knowledge of the Cretan worship of Apollo 


in the Smintheum, in the citadel of Troy, in Lycia 
near mounts Ida and Cragus, as well as of Pytho 


and the Delian palm-tree. His picture of Apollo is, - 


however, considerably changed by the circumstance 


of the god acting as a friend to the Trojans andan > ᾿ , 


enemy to the Greeks, although both equally honour 


him with sacrifices and peans. ‘Yet he generally ει 


appears to the Greeks in a darker and more πη- 
favourable view. “ Dread the son of Supnter,” ” says 


ἐμ ᾿Ογοβοηλθῆος Ῥ. 383. com-— τ p. 80. Creuzer Sy ymbolik | A 


pare Schwarz Miscell. Polit. vol. III. ie 166. 
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“as night; the sure and deadly arrows rattle on 
“« his shoulders.” Tis punishments are sudden sick- 
ness, rapid pestilence, and death, the cause and oc- 


casion of which is generally unseen; yet sometimes 
he grants death as a blessing®. 


His arrows are - 
said to wound from afar, because they are unfore- 
seen and unexpected. He is called the far-darting 


god°; his divine vengeance never misses its aim. 
He appears in the terror of his might when from — 


the heights of the citadel he stimulates the Trojans 
with a loud war-cry to the combat?; and leads them 
on, a cloud around his shoulders, and the Avgis in 


his hand, into the thick of the battle 4, like Mars 
himself", though far from shewing the boisterous — 
confidence of that deity. Achilles, to whom he is 
- indeed particularly hostile, calls him the most per- 


nicious of all the gods. Even when he appears | 
amongst the gods, “ αὖ tremble before him in the 
“ palace of Jupiter, and rise from ther seats ; 
“ while Latona alone rejoices that she has produced 
“ so strong a son and so powerful an archer ’.” 

It is remarkable how seriously Homer (who other- 
wise speaks of the gods, and particularly of those 


| mienilly fe: Trove with bey levity. of ee Y 





ede » Od. VE 4.02, of πι. 86 | 

ΧΙ γι. I. XXIV. 7509. Diana 
kills women for him, as in Pin- 
dar Pyth. V. το. On Diana and 
Apollo,-as gods of death, see 
Nast’s Opusc. Lat. P. ii. Ὁ. τῶν 


Ῥ- 293 564. | 

| ©"Exaros, ἑκάεργος, 4130 

ἑκατηβελέτης, ἀφήτωρ. 
BDTV, p08. VIL. τος 
aD, XV. 200. AVI. FOS ss. 


ba 2 Bee Pind. Pyth. IV. | ἄν 
* Hom. Hymn. ΡΘΗ. Del. te 

T3.. ' 

“t Homer represents Venus’ as 


the protector of AGneas. and 


antagonist of Diomede, and 


Mars in battle for the Trojans, 
ina disadvantageous light; and 
an describes, with evident irony, 
_ the weakness of the goddess, - 
Ἰ and ‘the: brutal confidence of ᾿ 
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| describes the character of Apollo. He is never re- 
presented as hurried on by blind fury. He never 
opposes the Greeks without reason, or through ca- 
price, but only when they disregard the sacred right 
of priests and suppliants, or assume an unusual de- 
gree of arrogance. But when the gods separate 
into two bodies, and descend to the contest, un- 
moved by passion, he shuns the combat, and speaks 
of the quick succession of the race of man in ἃ 
manner which betokens the oracular deity of Pytho*. 
A similar spirit is perceivable in his address to the 
daring Diomed: “ The race of the immortal gods 
“ gesembles not that of mortals.” Thus Apollo ap- 
pears as the minister of vengeance, the chastiser of 
arrogance. Consistently with this character he de- 
_stroys the proud Niobe*, the unruly Aloide Y, Ti- 
tyus and the Python, the enemies of the gods. His _ 
contests with Eurytus of Gichalia, and with Phor- 
bas the Phlegyan, were grounded on historical facts; 
the former alluded to the enmity between the Do- 
rians and Gichalians, the latter to that between the 
| ees sanctuary and the Phlegyans 5. | | 
2. We will now examine the notions of other 
poets on the character of Apollo as a revenging and 








the god. In like manner, Diana 
and the river-god Scamander 
sometimes play a very undig- 
nified part. Apollo, alone, al- 
ways maintains his dignity. 
6 Th. XXI. 464. cf. XXIV. 
49. ᾧ οὔτ᾽ ἂρ φρένες εἰσὶν. ἐναίσε- 
OL. 
x I], XXIV. ἐξῆν: 
σι Od. XL. 517. 
“Tl VII. 227. 
comes Phorbas in a boxing- 
match, Eurytus i in a contest of 


He over-: 


archery, to which the latter 
had challenged all the gods: 
hence he is in general sup- 
posed to preside over contests 


with the cestus (Il. XXIII. 
660. Plutarch. Quest. Symp. 


VII. 4); 


and amongst the 


Dorians, who loved the sports. 
of the field, was particularly 
considered as a pesron of arch- — 
ery and huntsmer.? Il, XXII, - 
872. Soph. Cid. C. togn, “Pol: a 
AWKV~ 5.39... ς09.9.ὕὅ wr 
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punishing deity, in which light he is introduced by 
Homer. Archilochus calls upon Apollo to “ punesh 
“and destroy the guilty as he is wont to destroy 
“© them %.” Hipponax, the successor of Archilochus 
in abusive satiric poetry, prays that “ Diana and 
« Apollo may destroy thee>;” and Aischylus, with 
manifest allusion to the name, says, Απόλλων ἀπώλε- 
σας δ: which, however, can hardly entitle us to infer 
that the name of Apollo was really derived from 
ἀπολεῖν : for we should lose sight of one main point, 
viz. the object against which his destructive powers 
were directed, or be reduced to consider him an uni- 
versal destroyer, a character which is ill adapted to 

mark the nature of a divine being of any kind what- 
 goever. Apollo slays, indeed, but only to inflict de- | 
served punishment. At Megara was exhibited the 
tomb of Coreebus, who had slain the Fury sent by 
Apollo against that town, to punish the crimes Οὗ 
the fathers by destroying their children®. After 
this action, Corceebus was ordered to carry in his 
arms a tripod from Pytho, and erect on the spot 
where he should fall down from exhaustion, a town © 
(Tripodiscus) and a temple to the god. This ex- 
_ plains why many sacred fines (ἱεραὶ ζημίαι) were at 
: Corinth, ‘Petara, and Amphipolis ‘, paid into the 





Ὁ πὐΏναξ ᾿ ᾿Απολχον;" καὶ σὺ “μὲν 


| τοὺς. αἰτίους. Πήμαινε, καὶ σφᾶς | 
losses Br’ ὥσπερ ὀλλύεις, Fragm. 79. 
nals sae Gaisford.. ee | 


᾿Απὸ σ᾽ Enso tied ὙΠ σέ 


πο τ τ αν ὅθ Fragm. 16. ed. 
οἰ Welceker.. 0 0. 
co ARschyl. Agam. τορι. Plato 

7 Cratyl. p. 405. and Eurip. Pha- 
eth. (abové, p- 312. note f.) al- 


ο΄ καρ to the same derivation. » 


Travels, p- 541. 


der Mythologie, Dp: 107. 


© Pausan. I. 43. 7. Anthol. 


- Palat. VIL. 1 54. On ἃ coin of 


Prusia Apollo is represented — 


‘with a scour ge in his hand, Mi- 


onnet Descript. tom. II. p. 482. 

' Herod. IIIf. 52. Walpole’s 
In an Asiatic 
inscription of the cod. Sherard. 


- these fines are called ἱεραὶ dpa- 


τ 8 Hermann Ueber das χε. ὁ 
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temple of Apollo, who thus appears, in some mea- 
sure, as enforcing his own judgments. Alschylus 
refers to his office of avenging murder, where he 
speaks of Apollo, Pan, and Jupiter, as the gods who 
send the Furies$; Jupiter as ruler of the world, Pan 
as the demon that disorders the intellect, Apollo 
as the god of punishment. Hence it was not with- 
out reason that the Romans believed Apollo to be 
represented i in a statue of the god Vejovis, a terrible 
god, equipped with arrows. At least there is some 
connexion between him and Apollo καταιβάσιος, “ who 
“ darts down in the lightning ;” to whom the Thes- 
salians vowed every year a hecatomb of men!. At 
Argos it was the custom immediately after death 
for the relations to sacrifice to Apollo as a god of 
death ; the priest of Apollo (the amphipolus) offered 
up the victim, and for consuming the fragments of 
the sacrifice a new fire was always kindled. On the 
thirtieth day afterwards a sacrifice was offered to 
Mercury as the conductor of souls *. 

3. Although we have thus for some time εαὐήεᾷ. 
the reader’s attention to the gloomy side of Apollo’s 


character, we wish to caution him against supposing 


that he was considered in the light of a malevolent 
and destroying power. Thus Pindar declares that 
of all the gods “ he is the most friendly to men!.” 
His titles, also, as connected with different temples, ᾿ 
serve to remove that impression. ‘T’hus he was_ 
called the Ἡραῖον at t. Elis” m » the Assister at Phiga- | 


8. Agamem. 55. ges ae posse stiav. vivi. sec. . Epicur. Ἶ 
" Gellius N. A. V,12. 69ὃΦὍΨΌΨἝ 23.}. 124. Perhaps, ΠΚθυνίβα,. 

i Schol. Eurip. Phen. 1446. the Apollo Philesius should be 

k Plut. Quest. Grec. 24. referred to this head. εἰ 


| Plut. de Ec 21. p. 246. de. ™°Axnoios. Paus. VI.- ἀρ, ὅν "τ Ἐπ 


Defect. Orac.:7. p. 30g. non BeOEO DS Eurip. Androm: gee. 
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leia®, the Defender, the Averter of Evil °, at Athens, 
and in many oracles?. Although some of these 
names were perhaps not introduced until the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and the restriction of his avenging ᾿ 
power to physical evil is first perceptible in Pindar 
_ and the tragedians 4, yet the idea of the healing and. 
_ protecting power of Apollo must have been of re- 
mote antiquity. Under all these names Apollo does 
not so much appear bestowing positive good as as- 
suaging and warding off evil; and in this character Ὁ 
he was invoked (according to an oracle) to send 
health and good fortune *. 

4. The preceding arguments may perhaps receive — 
additional confirmation from a description of the 
god P@aNn (Ilajev) in Homer. The name clearly — 
betokens a healing deity, and though the poet in-— 
deed speaks of him as a separate individual, and 
_ the physician of Olympus ὅ, nye this division ἐν eel 


fate script. 








“ἢ °Emexotpios, Paus. VIII. 32 
AI. 5. 

© ῥΑλεξίκακος, ibid. I. 3. 3. 
Aristoph, Pac. 420. Compare 
_ Visconti Museo Pio-Clement. 

Topi 27. 
“ae ᾿Αποτροπαῖος, Orac. ap. De- 
~mosth. in Mid. p. 331. 27. In- 


ps 547: No. 38. Stuart’s Anti- 


 quities of Athens, vol. I. p. 25. 
3 called προστάτης. in the ‘colo-. 


~ nies on the Pontus, above, ch. 
Ἵ §. 6. comp. Soph. Trach. 
ace. with Hermann’ s note, - 


terrors, in Soph. Elec. 638; in 


τ Aj. 187 he keeps off madness ; . 
in Eurip. Herc. Fur. $21, the 
fury. ΤΙύθιοι καὶ σωτήριοι. θέοι, Bo- 


eckh Corp. αν Ν Le 


in. Walpole’s Travels, 


4 Pind, Pyth. V. 63. ef. IV. 
270, Aristeph. Plut. 8. Soph. | 
Qid. T. 149. Callim. Hymn. 
Apoll. 72. See, however, 1]. 
XVI. 527. He was called Aot- 
pos at Lindus, Macrob. Sat. I. 
17. Medicus at Rome about — 
416 A.U.C. Ἰατρὸς, Tzetzes 
acd Lycophr. 1206. 7 
-™ Demosth. in Mid. δὲ sup. , 
-- ® TLV. 401, 899. with Schol. 
Venet. cf. Od. IV. 232. 


yet Hesiod distinguishes them + 
in the fragment in Eustath. ad 


Od. p. 1493. Schol. Min. ad 1. 


(cf. Hemsterhuis in Gaisford’s | 
Poete Min. p. 551), and per- — 


haps also in Brunck’ s Analecti tate 
ooo I. Ὁ me ae 


Arie ". 
-starchus considered Apollo and ~ 
~ Peon in Homer as identical, 
ig invoked in his character. of 
ee Προστατήριος to avert nightly 
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to have ἜΣ merely poetical, without any reference 
to actual worship; since from very early times the - 
pean had, in the Pythian temple‘, been appointed 
to be sung in honour of Apollo". The song, like 
other hymns, derived its name from that of the god 
to whom it was sung. The god was first called 
peean, then the hymn, and lastly the singers them- 
selves*. Now we know that the pzan was origin- 
ally sung at the cessation of a plague, and after a 
victory; and generally, when any evil was averted, 
it was performed as a purification from the pollu- 
tion Y. The chant was loud and joyous, as cele- 
brating the victory of the preserving and healing 
deity”. Besides the paans of victory ἃ, however, 
there were others which were sung at the beginning 
of battle’; and there was a tradition that the chorus 
_of Delphian virgins had chanted “ fo Pan” at the 


tHom. Hymn. ad Apoll. 
Pyth. Eurip. Ion 128, 140. Pin- 
dar’s Pean in the Fragments. 

ἃ Proclus apud Phot. ἰδίως 


ἀπέκειτο τῷ Ἀπόλλωνι καὶ τῇ “Ap- | 


Ὁ tory. Soph. Trach, 207.: 


᾿ τέμιδι. 


ὦ Hom, Hyme. 272, 820. τ 


ΟΥ Proclus αδὲ sup. Hesych. 


In Soph. Gad, T. 152. a song. 


of a chorus resembling a pean 
has these words; Φοῖβον. σωτήρ 
Θ᾽ ἵκοιτο καὶ νόσου παυστήριος. 
οὗ Schol. ad ν. 174. et Suid. 
in ἰηίων. — 

* Callim. Hymn. ‘Apoll. : 21. 
Nenie and pans opposed to 
one another. Eurip. Iph: T. 
183. The god of death was 
_ honoured with no pean. Alsch. 
Niob: Frag. 5. Peans to Hades, 
the Furies, &c. are an oxy- 
moron; see Monk ad Eurip. 
Alc. 431. | 


18. ef, V. 


4 Comp. the peans of the 
Spartans at the Gymnopedia 
for the battle of Thermopyle. 
Etymolog. Mag. pag. 243, 4. 
Apollo and Diana, gods of vic- 


>See βοῦν. Theb. ‘260. 


The ὀλυλυγμὸς (wlulatus) which 


is here mentioned was in part — 
the ἐλελεῦ, which according to. 
Plutarch Thes. 22. occurred in. 


singing the pean and at the ae 
libation (in this passage σπέν- ΘΟ 
“δόντες is evidently the right 


meaning). Hence Apollo” ig: 
called ἐλελεὺς in Macrob. Sat. 


J.iz7. From this also comes 
the ἐλελίζειν which Xenophon = 
often | ᾿ 
guishes it from the pean, and . 


mentions, but  distin- 
represents it as performed to | 
Enyalinus or Mars, Anab. Τ 8. c 

2.14. Hell. Il. 4,17. 
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contest of Apollo with the Python ὁ. ¢. The pean of 
victory varied according to the different tribes; all 
-Dorians, viz. Spartans, Argives, Corinthians, and 
| Syracusans, had the same’. This use of the peean, 
as a song of rejoicing for victory, sufficiently ex- 
plains its double meaning; it bore a mournful sense 
in reference to the battle, and a joyous sense in re- 
ference to the victory. Apollo, under this name, 
was therefore either considered as a destroying (from 
| παίω), ΟΓ 88. ἃ protecting and healing deity, who 
frees the mind from care and sorrow δ: - and accord- 
ingly the tragedians, by an analogical application of 
the word, also called Death, to whom both these at- 
tributes belonged, by the title of Pean’. And thus | 
this double character of Apollo, by virtue of which — 


he was equally formidable as a foe, and welcome as 


ae: | an ally, was author ized by the ambiguity of his 
᾿ name. | 
το δ, On the other hand, the title AGYIEUS had : ao 


| single signification ἢ. 
was peculiar to the Dorians', and consequently of 


2 ᾿ τ ϑ great antiquity at Delphi*; from which place, how- 
_ ever, it was brought over to Athens at a very early 


pried, and indeed partly at the command of an 


oracle! His statue was erected 3 in cour ὍΣ ds, and 


‘This appellation of Apollo 





πε © Callim. “Apoll. 113. - Apoll. 
ae Rhod. Il. γτο. cf. Athen. XV. 
ce : ie Ῥ: 701 σ. ‘Duris ¢ ab: Etym. Mag ae 
Co ἐηέε" ᾿ 

τ id "Thue. VIL. 44 on IV. 48. εἶ 


δ Asch. Agam. Qo. 


ἀρ Στ ΕΙΣ Hippol. 13 373- Asch. 
᾿ Ws ap. Stob. Serm. Ὁ. 121. 


“8 ABsch. Agam. 518. . 
τς ἢ Πχρίζ. ad Lycoph. 352. 


τ Dieuchidasin Megaricis ap. — 
Ἢ ‘Schol. Aristophan.. Veep: S79: Ἴ.. 


| VOL. I. 


᾿ ΟΠ Demosth. eo 
: comp. Varro ap. -Porphyr, “ἢ er a 
τ Horat: Carm. IV..6. 28. ex re re 
τ spouso sui (Pythit) oraculi in viis eee 
τος publicis urbis. sue Athenienses Ὁ 

 statutis altaribus sacrificare As: 
 pollini mstituerunt et Ag yeum 
: appellare. Also Eurip. Ion 180, 


Harpocrat. In Tegea (deriree ed 


᾿ from Sparta) Paus. ΝΠ. 5 3: 1. 


EK Above, ch. 4: §. 2 
in Mid. Ῥ- 


cae 


to which Bustath.- ad i BE 
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before the doors of houses: that 3 is, at the poundary ; 
of private and public property, in order to admit 
the god as a tutelary deity, and to avert evil. The 
symbol or image of the god was most simple, being 
a conical block of stone. The ancients knew not 
whether to consider it as an altar or statue ™. The 
worship consisted of a constant succession of trifling | 
services and marks of adoration". Frankincense. 


was burnt before the pillar°; it was bedecked with _ 


wreathes of myrtle, garlands, &c. This was suffi- | 
cient to remind, and at the same time to assure the | 
ancient Dorians of the protecting presence of their 
deity. The Athenians represented their Hermes or — 
Mercury in a similar manner. This god, although — 
fundamentally distinct from Apollo, was by them in- 
vested with the same offices: thus the statues of 


τ both gods were placed, as protecting. powers, in — 


front of the houses 


: both gods were supposed to 
confer blessings on those who either entered or left — 


the house: both were represented by simple co- | ᾿ 


lumnar statues. 


With Apollo, however, this Ῥῖο-. as 


᾿ tection was rather of ὁ a spiritual and inward nature: ᾿ Hs 


166: Rein: τ Varro is faa et Ζοῦρα De ‘Obeliscis p. | 
τ probably followed by Euanthius 
De Trageedia et Comedia: A- 
thentenses cum A (pollinit Nomio vel 
᾿Αγυιαίῳ (as Osann. Auctar. Lex. 


Ῥ. 82. corrects), ὃν. 8. pastorum 


on coins, instead of other em- 


nised the symbol. 


ato. The Agyieus often occurs 


blems of Apollo, where numis-_ a 
matic writers have not recog- 
See. the — 


vicinorumque (read vicorumque) 

presidi deo constructis aris fes- 

tum carmen solenniter cantarent. 
m Schol: Aristoph. Vesp. 870. 


τ ἤΒδβια. 406. Eq. 1317. Schol. 
ΟΡ. Pheen. 634. * Harpocrat: | 
Helladius ap. Phot. | 


᾿ς Hesych. 
cod, 279. pag. 1596. Plautus 
Mercat. IV. 1. 9. Steph. Byz. 
in ἀγυιὰ, also Otto de Diis Via- 


coins of Apollonia in Epirus, — 
. Aptera in Crete, Megara, By- 


zantiu Mm, 


Oricus, Ambracia, 


where the statue is surr rounded πο 
with fillets. ia 


2 Eurip. Ion. udi sup. a 
Oo κγισσᾶν ἀγυιὰς, Dena. ubi 


sup and Stephens’s ‘Thesaurus, 
ok Lond. vol. I P ieee 
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while the phallic form, “hich always distinguished ᾿ 
the Mercuri ies of Athens, shews that this god was 


considered to afford, by increasing the fruitfulness 


ee occasional attribute of the god 4. 


of the fields and cattle, and generally all the pro-— 
| ducts of nature, a more external and physical asiist- 
ance. | ἔ 
6. To these titles may δεν, Ἢ added “the Ae 
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| name of APOLLO. himself. That we must: search eee, 


for its. etymology i in the Greek language alone, and 
that it could have been derived froni no other 
source, is evident from the preceding investigations. 
In the first place, then, we cannot derive it from 
the sun, AFEAIOZ?, since the digamma is never 
changed into IT. The derivation from OAQ we have ᾿ 


" already rejected, as being founded on a partial and. 6. 


. hand, we may observe that the ancient Doric AXolian 
form of the name was not ᾿Απόλλων but ᾿Απέλλωνϊ, ὁ ce 
_ which also obtained amongst the ancient Latins’, _ 


᾿ and from which the Macedonian and Delphian ἘΠ 
ΠΕ 1 month Apelleus evidently derived its name. oe 
Gf this is admitted to be the original form, ᾿Απέλλων Ὁ 


᾿ς ἜΡΡΕΙ means, the aver ter or defender*, t, and be- 


ἐπι 7 ᾿ Pamphylians, Hesych. 
ee ee Comp. Hemsterhuis ad Hesych. 
τ Ἢ θάβακον, Koen ad Greg. Co- — 


_crob. mat. 1. iy, and others in | 
the Etymol. M., I may be ex- — 
cused from examining. Sarees 

ἢ Maittaire p. 152, 


Ὁ. >aBaues, the’ Cretans . and 
in Vv. 


"364: 


On the other 


Now © - 








ifs ᾿ ΠΆΓΗ. Ῥ. 354. ed. Scheefer. Bera - 
ae τ ἥλιος. καὶ. αὐγὴ, ΣΝ Laconism ace ; 
ἀντι cording to Hesychius. : 
οι: The jocular ‘Stymology of | 
gets “Plato from πολεῖν, and the ab- 
—-“surd one from ἀπολὺς, men- 
τς tioned by Cicero de Nat. Deor. 
τος TE. 27. Plutarch: de Ex 9. pag: "δ 
228 (because Apollo was τὸ ὃν, 
De Tside. 76. p. ae cf. we 





5. Festus inv. ‘Comp. Schnei- oo a 
der, Lat. Gram. vol. Tor, perae ee bee 
(There appeartobetworadi- ὃ 
calforms,havingnearlythesame "τ 
meaning, from which the word τ 

ΠΑΠΈΛΛΩΝ. might be derived. 

or FEAF, VOLVO, Sent 
“to roll,” “topresstogether,” - 0 
“to-opush,: strike, 0 
Ἔλάσαι, ἐλαύνειν; ΠῚ ἘΠ i 


First FEA. 


and EA, 
τὲ drive,” "Be, 
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loti’ to. the same ‘lass. as Ane leanos, ᾿Αποτροταῖς, 
ad, other names mentioned above. : 
oe, All these names, however, only indicate. he 
attributes and actions of the deity ; ; but the name 
-PuaBus expresses more nearly his peculiar nature. 
From its original sense of “ bright,” “clear,” its 
secondary sense of “ pure,” “unstained,” is easily 
derived"; and hence the term φοιβάζειν (which per- 
haps is. connected with the Latin februare), “ to ex- 
ἐς piate.” Phoebus therefore is the clear and spotless _ 
god, frequently emphatically ealled, the “ pure and — 
© holy” (dyvig θεός). This name is particularly ap- 
plied to him when he returns purified from Tempe’. a 
The same meaning is implied in the epithet ξανθὸς, Ὁ 
which also signifies “ pure,” and “clear”;” hence 
the streams near the temples of Apollo in Troy and 





- Lyeia were called Xanthus*, and amongst the Mace- _ 
‘donians the expiatory festival of the army bore the 


title of Xanthica». In allusion to Apollo as a god ' 
of joy and gladness, Aschylus frequently forbids — 
that he should be invoked in sorrow‘. 


ae duced. to support this idea ον 


| Several other 
. , passages from poets and ξτβκοπιαρίμπς might be a 


τ ἐς are evidently deri ivatives of 
‘this EA; from which it is pro- 
bable. that ἀπέλλων or ἀπόλλων 
is derived, as Homer constantly 
uses” βέλξω,. but ἐλάσαι, &e. as 
well as” ᾿Απύλλων;. Without. the 
digamma. ah 

Ἢ See Apollon. ‘Lex. Hon. 
— p. 833. ed. Villoison. Schol. 
_ Apoll. Rh. 11, 301, 3 
ΠΡΌ X Atsch,. Suppl. 2 ada 
Pytb. IX. 66. Plutarch: de Ee 
BO. Pe 243. De Exilio 17. p. 
486, Apollo sanctus, Cicero 


| Tuse. harices 4 34. Mont- — 


yes jnceape vol. 1. pls 52. 
Ne) τὸ; 


on the ἀποφράδες Hepat, Plas | 
tarch. de Ἐπ 20. p. 243. | 
ΟΣ Plutarch. de Def. ἘΠῚ rh a 
κα Theophrast. de Lapid. 37. 


Ya Compare Φοῖβον ὕδωρ in A- 3 ee 
pollon. Lex. in ve Lycophr, Mee aa 
‘1009, Nace: 
» Sturz de L inguin Mocedoniea. τε 
©‘ Agamemn. 1084, 1088. cf, oe 


Eurip. Alcest. 29. ne 
we isch. Theb. B98, 865. Eu ᾿ : ; 


The term φοιβονομεῖ. ε ᾿ τ 
oGa.was used of the Thessalian - ae 
diviners, when they lived apart. 
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traditions concerning wolves. 
- Deucalion, who survived the deluge, following a 


Parnassus. 
_ Hyperboreans to Delos: she was conducted by 
--wolves to the river Xanthus. 

treasures of Apollo; and near the great altar δῇ 
_ Delphi there stood an iron wolf with ancient in- 
τ seriptions ὃ. | 
cattle occasioned the worship of Apollo Lyceus at 
oe Argos, where a brasen group of figures, com- | 

β “memor ating the circumstance, was erected in the 
“yar ket-place ᾿ 
δον pollo “the destroyer of wolves” 
a less. antiquity, as 8150 the spithet: ucaerones ie, foe 


. We now come to the most enigmatical of all 
Ἢ titles of Apollo; viz. “ Lycevs. ” It was shewn 


_ above, that Apollo Lycius was worshipped at Ly- 
corea on mount Parnassus, in Lycia at the foot of © 


mount Cragus, in Lycia under mount Ida, at Athens, 
Argos, Sparta, and Sicyon. This religion must have 


been of greater antiquity than the Greek colonies in oe 
τ Asia Minor, having been carried over thither at the 

time of their establishment. 
: quainted with this title of Apollo. 


Homer was also 80- 


ΤῺ explanation of this epithet we every ohare find 
The descendants of | 


wolf’s roar, founded Lycorea_ on a ridge of mount — 
Latona came as a she-wolf from the 


Wolves protected the — 


The attack of a wolf upon a herd of — 


~The Sicyonian tradition of A- 
is certainly of 
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τι rip. ‘Bp. Plutarch. geo Εἰ 20. p. 
ee 246. λοιβαὶ νεκύων φθιμένων ἀοι- 
ο΄ δαὶ ἂς ὁ χρυσοκόμας ᾿Απόλλων οὐκ, 
a ἐνδέχεται,, which Hermann has 
received in Eurip. Suppl. 999. ae 
~ Hesych. in ἀκερσεκόμης. Creuzer 7 ᾿ εἰ: 
τ Ἢ there, Schol. προς Rh. πο ee 

ae 7 . eo 
os as 


Meletem. vol. I. p. 31. 


| τὴν ᾿ Paus. OX. 14. Ae ‘The ose 


“of ἽΝ cet priestesses Gee Sa sent | 
here eco Eten ‘Plutarch Te ες 


ricl. 21. ᾿ς . 
f Plutarch. Pyrrh. 3s. Ror ᾿ 


Athens see : above,p. 273. note!, anaes 


On the sanctity of the wolf ; 
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pereus), which occurs in Sophocles and. other ἢ au- 
thors 6. | : a 
~ Now in inquiring into tlie’ meaning of the symbol } 
| of the wolf in this signification, it may be first re- 
marked that it is a beast of prey. In this point of 
view it cannot but appear a remarkable coincidence 
that Apollo should in the Iliad assume the form of 
a hawk, and a species of falcon should be called 
| his swift. messenger‘, Thus also the tragedians fre- 
quently represented Apollo, in his character of a de- 
stroyer, under the title of Lyceus*. We are not, 
- however, to suppose that it was this character of 
Apollo as a destroying power which gave a name, 
not only to innumerable temples, but even to whole 
countries; such a supposition would, contrary to — 
| history and analogy, make the early state of this | 








religion to have been one of the crossest barbar ism 1 | 


and superstition. It is far more probable that the 
name Lyceus is connected with the ancient primitive 


word dux (whence a μος 


8. Elect. 6. ef. Schol. ad 1. ΤῊ 
pi, ad Aasch. Theb. 147. Plutarch. 
de Sol. Anim. 9. p. 155. He-. 
ae sych, in 'λυκοκτόνος. Paus. II. Oa. 
OR TEU XV σον ef, Antonin. 


Liber. c. 28, ABlian. H. A. X 

14. Aristoph. Av. 516. (‘The 
translators conceive that no- 
thing more is meant in the 


passage of Homer than that 


Apollo flew swiftly as a hawk 
flies swiftly. It does not follow 
because there was a resem- 


blance in one point that: there | 


was a resemblance in all.]_ 
a. Od. XV. 525. 


παιεὺς, < the god of vultures,” | 


ΟὟ g20. Elect. 656. ae 
last tragedy Apollo throughout = 
appears as! 00.» 
highest and noblest attributes, 


“See particularly 1 v.13 79. 


Apollo γυ- 


The Cie word Aten Ae ae 


a was ἜΤ ας on. the, top. of τ ᾿ 


a hill near Ephesus, _ ‘Conon. 
Narr. ¢. 35. There was also a 


kind of wolf called xipkos, Op: ᾿ ἐν ᾿ 


pian. Cyneg. IIT. 304. 


k Aésch. “"Theb. 147. καὶ σὺ, ue one 
ΛΑὐκει ἄναξ, λύκειος γενοῦ oTpar@ 


Blomfield. rhe ae 


daie, where see 
Comp. Agam. 1266 and Soph. 
Cid. T. 203. Aver’ ἄναξ τὰ σὰ 
Békec. In a milder sense in — 
fEsch. Suppl. 694. Soph. Ed. 


as armed with. 


in. which: ὃ 





σι most distinctly 3 in Aud Bag, i.e. course of 
the ight! ; and by the epithet Avnyéns, applied to 
Apollo by Homer™, and pr obably taken from some 
ancient hymns, we should (from the idiom of the — 
Greek language) rather understand one born of light, 
than the Lycian god. That light and splendour are 
fr equently employed, both in the symbols of wor- — 
ship and language of the poets, to express the attri- 
_ butes of Apollo, cannot be denied™; and we only 
remind the reader of the belief that the fire which | 
burnt on the altar of Apollo Lyceus at Ar OS had 
originally fallen from heaven°: and thus the epithet 


τ Lyceus would seem to belong to the same class as” 


could have found between the wolf and light. 


| i gtetes, Phoebus, and Xanthus ?. | 
| : ever, to be supposed that the wolf was made use of ae 
as a symbol of Apollo merely from an accidental — 
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It is not, how- Ἔ 


similarity of name, but it is not easy to discover what | 
analogy even the lively imagination of the Greeks — 


 Jater period it was attempted to explain this symbol athe 
by the circumstance that all wolves produced their 
- young within twelve days in the year, the precise 


το wolf fr om the Hyper boreans to Delos 4. 


| - time during which Latona was wandering as a she- | 
This phy- — 


Cane a sical interpretation was, howev at grounded on the | 


ie : fable, and not the τὐὐτν on tt, 


ee the Sharp οοἱ | 


Al ‘Gee Voss. on μεν 3 δῶν: this class of attributes 


s p: oy Creuzer Comment. He- 


At ἜΝ " 


there were temples of Apollo 





pod. vol. I. pt. 
vita TV ron Trg. ef. Hone | 
Πα See Hom. ae ad ζω 


γι. 200 κὸν τὸ: 

“o Schol. Soph. Elect. 6. 

be rp Perhaps the Apollo « Zvavpos 
in Hesych. 


in v. belongs Ὁ 


on the pr omontories of been τ; 


Leucatas. : 
ἃ Aristot. HL A VE 20. Ὁ. 


Ἑ therwise ΚΠ δα. “He As TV. 4. ee 
τς Apostol. XT. 18. fomp: above, ee 


Breagb note ἢ rie 
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sight of the wolf” αν we can. trust the accounts of 
the ancients), or even the bright colour of the 
animal, ‘may afford a better explanation °. } 

9. In the ancient Grecian worship, however, there — 
is another example, and one in the highest degree 
remarkable, of the connexion between light and the 
wolf. On the lofty peak of Lyceum, a mountain of 
Arcadia, above the ancient Lycosura, there stood (as 
Pindar says) a lofty and splendid altar of Jupiter 
| Lyceeus, | with which were in some way connected 
all the traditions concerning Lycaon, who sacrificed — 
his child to Jupiter, and was in consequence trans- 
formed into a wolf. Now not only does the symbol 
of the wolf occur in this placet, but there is also a 


reference to light. There stood here a sacred shrine 


or adytum, supposed to be inaccessible; and the 
popular belief was, that whoever entered it cast πὸ 
_ shadow; and in order to escape being sacrificed, the 
aggressor was obliged to escape as a deer: hence 
the pursuing god naturally appeared to the imagin- : 
ation as a wolf". We perceive that light was sup- 


᾿ posed to dwell within the sanctuary. Thus in this. τ 


very ancient worship of the Parrhasians, which in _ 
— other respects has little in common with the Doric 


worship of Apollo, we discover the same combina- ee 


r Apostol. MIT. 21. 

‘Among the moderns see 
Payne Knight, Symbol. Lang. 
δ, 124. Gail Philolos gue tom. I. 
p. 300. (comp. Boissonade in 


-Millin’s Magasin Encyclopédique 


tom. 118. Ὁ. 346.) where Aoégias 


is brought into connexion with 
10 seems to me pro- 


Αὐκεῖος, 
bable that the word Λοξίας first 
expressed the oblique position 


of the archer, who always has 


ὄμματα λοξά. 


-t Comp. Paus. VI. 8. 


ἃ Theopompus apud Polyb. | 
Plutarch. Quest. 


XVI. 12. 7. 
Gr. 39. p. 408: Paus. VHT. 38. 


5. On the ἄβατον see Amphis : 
ΠΣ Ἡγρίη. Poet. Astron. 11.1- τ 
35. ef. IV. Pag. 362. εὐ 


Munck er. 
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| tion of ideas and Grmbols that exists in the latter, : : 
and cannot. ‘but consider ita vestige of some very 
ancient symbolical idea eeullar and percrel δΙΉΘ ΗΒ πος 


; εἶ the Greeks. 7 be 
10. Having proceeded 80 ae we shall dee oi 


to unite and harmonize the different facts already τ᾽ 
collected. Apollo, as he is represented by Homer, _ 
exhibits the char acter of a destroying and avenging, 3 


as well as a delivering and protecting power. Βυΐ 
he is the avenger of impiety and az ‘rogance, and the 
punisher of injustice and crime, and not the author 
of evil to mankind for evil’s sake. He was there- 
fore always considered as attended with certain 
beings whose nature was contrary to his own; his — 


character could only be shewn in opposition with a τ | 


system of hostile attributes and powers. As the | 
warring and victorious god, he required enemies to 
combat and conquer: as the pure and bright god, 
he implies the existence of a dark and impure side _ 
of nature. In this manner the worship of Apollo 
resembled those religions, such as the ancient Per-— 


.. sian, which were founded on the doctrine of two. 
principles, one of good, the other of evil. At the 
same time he is no deified personification of the 
ae creative or gener: ative powers of natur e, nor of any 


: natural object. or phenomenon; 7 and he has there- 


fore nothing in common with the deities of the ele- ΠΕ 


mentary religions. πιο δ π᾿ 
These. ideas, which ‘seem to: is expressed” ‘with Be Ee ὦ“ 





Ps ‘tolerable distinctness, in the most. ancient epithets | ᾿ ey 


and symbols connected with the worship. of Apollo, " ἀρ 


as well as in the images. and fictions of poets down _ 


to the time of Euripides, ° we will first | examine with τ εὐ : : 
and adventures of J re aes 


: reference to the fabulous hist 
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| Apollo, and secondly we shall endeavour to point 
out the influence which these notions exercised 


upon the wore itself. 
CHAP. VII. oe 
On the mythological history of Apollo. His bir thy t accor nae 
ing to the Delian, his battle with the Python, according to 


: _ the Delphian legend. Mimic representation of the latter 
story, and of the servitude of Apollo. 


| aL Our present investigation renders it necessary 
‘to ascend to a period in which the primitive religion 
of the Dorians exhibited a distinct and original cha- 
—yacter, before it had been combined with the wor- 
᾿ς ship of other deities. At that time this nation had — 
only two male deities, Jupiter and Apollo: for the | 


BOOK Ie | 


~ existence of the latter every where supposes that of 
the former, and both were intimately connected in _ 


Crete, Delphi, and elsewhere; though the Doric 
πᾷ upiter did not receive great religious honours. In 


oy hothe: temple of Delphi. i upiter and Apollo were τὸ- 
ie presented. as M oiragetee, accompanied by two Fates ya 


The ‘supreme deity, however, when connected with 


Apollo, was neither born, nor visible on earth, and ae 


u Paiisani. Χ, 24. 4. Οὐδ: 
Pindar Pyth. IV. 4. Ζεὺς βασι- 
λεὺς Was Wor shapes at Delphi, 
Xenoph. Anab. V. 9. 22. 
| also Ζεὺς εὕυπνος, Hesyeh. in v. 
Perhaps, too,-the god "Ewes, 
whom Hesychius (in ¥.)° calls 
the Doric Vulcan, may be the 


real Jupiter; a conjecture which — 
is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that the 8 temples of Jue ; 


and 


piter at Dodona and int Bae is 
conia were called “EAAG, He- 
That . 
this Elous might have been ee 


sych. in v. cf. in Ἔλα, 


originally derived from the El 


or Eloha of the people of Is- ne 
but it is 


vael, I do not deny ; 
an etymology which leads to 


nothing but hopeless and ane 
certain eu ον της os 
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a perhaps - never + considered ὁ as haviig any immediate : 


influence upon men.. But Apollo, who is often em- 


τὸ phatically called the son of Jupiter *, acts as his in- 7 


Mae tercessor, ambassador, and prophet with mankind eae 


- And whilst the father of the gods appears, indis- 
- tinctly and at a distance, dwelling in ether, and en- 
| throned in the highest heavens, Apollo i is described e 

as a divine hero, whose office is to ward off evils — 


BBL 


and | dangers, establish rites of expiation, and. Bie τον εἶν 


nounce the ordinances of Fate. It is our purpose 
to investigate these latter attributes, more especially 
in the mythology of Delos and Delphi. 
_ 9. The tradition of the birth of Apollo at Delos 
was indeed recognised by the Ionians and Athenians, — 
_ but neither by the Delphians, Beeotians, nor Pelo- 


ponnesians “; as is plain from the indifference which = 


ΟΝ they generally shewed for the temple in that island. oe 


We also know that the Beeotians ee ued Τε- pa 


᾿ gyra as the birthplace of Apollo. ΕΣ 
Apollo, says Pindar, was born with Time ἃ ea τ} 


ΠΣ | luding to the many obstacles and delays experienced oe 
ες at his birth. 


These had been occasioned by the in- 


᾿ fluence of an hostile power, the same which pro- 
ca § duced. a Fypliaon-t from the “epithe of Tartar us called 








| ee εν *pkatos Διὸς. υἱὸς, “Aleman 


4 “ap. Hephest. p. 66. ed. Gaisf. 
ΤΟΥ sch Eumen. Ig. 


Schol. Soph. Cid. 


pag. 156. note τ: 


αι eae 


| to have been born at Amphi-_ 
genia ἴῃ ταν saree a 


oe com-_ 
oe pare the ἱέρειαι in Macrobius- 
eo Bate να. 

Col, 791. Soph. EL. 660. 
co ® Concerning’ the exception | 

Onn of ‘the ‘Messenians see above, 
and for his 
ae sirthplace at Tegyra above, ch. 
Apollo was also said _ 
aa ne Fab. oe 


An ὙΣ and ieee. was a temple 
of Latona, Strab. VIII. Pp. 349. - 


Antimachus Fragm. 78. P IE. i 
ed. Schellenberg. | | : 
pen ys χρύνῳ, ΓΕ 8.: 


Ῥ Homer. Hymn. Apoll. 395. 





4“ “ponie re 
Co mas. requisite for his birth ; eer 
“some time - elapsed- before ae 

ae Apollo could be born,” 
dar ap. Clem.: Alex, aoe oF 
a 383. ed. Potter. 3. 


Pine 20 e082: 
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: by the poets J uno. This power. feried: its ‘assist 
ance at the birth of Apollo, and compelled Latona | 
to wander in the pains: of childbirth over earth and 
sea until she arrived at the rocky. island of Delos. , 
3. Hence the island of Delos itself became one of 
the subjects of mythology. Pindar, in an. ode to- 
Delos, addresses it as “ the daughter of the SEU, the 
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“ unshaken prodigy of the earth, which mortals call ὃς 


«© Delos, but the gods in Olympus the far-famed — 
“ star of the dark earth®;” and related how “ the 
“island, driven about by the winds and waves, as 
τ * soon as Latona had placed her foot on its shore, 
ἐς became fast bound to the roots of the earth by — 
ας four columns.” The fable of the floating island © 
(which is, however, of a more recent date than the 
_ Homeric hymn to Apollo) indicated merely the rest- 


τ less condition which preceded the tranquillity and 


δ brightness introduced by the manifestation of the 
god. Henceforth Delos remained fixed and un- | 
shaken, immoveable, according to the belief of the 





Greeks, even by earthquakes 5 for which reason, the... 


_ whole of Greece was_ alarmed when ‘this. phe : 


ε nomiengn ‘heppenet: before the Persian war’. 


ae ει τς Prosod. Ἰ- “ps ἘΠ 
as ed. Boeckh, χαῖρ᾽ ὦ θεοδμάτα 
. πόντου θύγατερ, χθονὸς εὐ- 
ρείας ἀκίνητον τέρας, ἅν τε βροτοὶ 


Δᾶλον κικλήσκουσιν, μάκαρες δ᾽ ἐν 
᾿Ολύμπῳ ἐἀνν τ τὰ κυανέας αὐτὸς 


ἄστρον. 


4 Pindar τρία: 


ὁ Comp. Sparheinn at Cale 


lim: Hymn. Del. 36. 273. 
t Pindar Fragm. Prosod. 


- Boeckh. This. “ode must ee 
have been written before the 
earthquake in Olymp. 72. 3. 


‘By ᾿ 


see Herod. VI. 98. which con-’ τε 


firms the assertion of Dissen 
that Isthm. I. 4. is not alluded 


to, since this poem, as the 
same critic shews, was written °°: 
Herodotus, 
again, had no knowledge: OF 
the earthquake which. took oe 
place at the breaking ‘out of 

the Peloponnesian. war (Thu- oe 
. eyd. 11.8.), and Thucydideshad 
never heard of the other, which eee 


after Olymp. 80. 3 


occurred before his time, nor 


read the statement of Herodo- os 





4 ci, 4. 


the words’ the star of the dark earth,’ Pindar al- 
ee | ludes" to. the idea that Delos (885. the name sShews) τ 
ἊΣ was, considered as a pure and bright island, whose 
| shores, too holy for pollution, were ever kept free — 
from corpses, the sight of which is odious to the 
oe god. Hence also the tradition that Asteria, whose 
+ name is derived from ἀστὴρ, the offspring of the Ti- 
oe tans, had cast. herself into the Seay, and been pet trified | 
7 on the shore. Non τ LC 
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ta. Phe birth of ene being an ΤΣ in my- 
distosy: was without doubt pelebrated: im ancient 


hymns, whose simplicity presented a striking con-— 

trast to the higher polish of the Homeric poems. 

A hymn of this description, ascribed to Olen, wasad- ὃ 
dressed to Hileithyia, the worship of which goddess, ig 
together with other religious ceremonies, was brought — 
over (as has been above remarked 8) from Cnosus to ) 
Delos, and from thence to Athens". In calling Eilei- τ 

_ thyia the mother of the god of love’, Olen exceeded 
_ the regular bounds of tradition respecting Apollo, = 
by confusing the worship of a strange god with that 6. a 
ἐς deity, and probably identified her with the ancient 
Venus (Ἀφροδίτη ἀρχαία), whose altar Theseus is said 
a to have erected at Delos*. In either case, the esta- 
a blishment of this: ancient. Attic worship on the sa- 
ΠῚ cred island, and its connexion with the Delian rites, Δ 
ἢ 7 illustrate the mention of Cupid in the Delian hymn. et 


| Nine days and nine ΘΕῚΣ Latona writhed § mn 


ees tus. Comp: M ucian. apa) Plin. ee “᾿ ἃ Bs “The contusion of Be ᾿ : Ὶ 
τ ἩΣΝΊΝ. τα, Aristid. Οὐαῦ, VL. leithyia ἀπά Fate, ὃν Olen, 





: Pp. 77, 48. ‘Spanheim ad Cal- 
oS ae Del. 11. &e. | 


-& Above, ch. 2. ὃ. 13. 


h Pausan. 1. τιϑι, VIIL. 21. : = 


oe 4. TX,.297. ἃς. Comp. : Herod. ὦ ἀπὸ eee eee 


“ only a’ prponaee of Pau- 
 sanias. | 


i Pausan. IX a7. | 
& Spanheln ad Caliim. Del 


s ΕΠ to that goddess. 
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hopeless pains of childbirth, surrounded by the be | 
nevolent Titande, Dione, Rhea, Themis and Am- ᾿ 
: phitrite, who Jinalle ly (accor ding to the hymn of Ho- 
mer) prevailed Upon. Hileithyia by the promise of a 
golden necklace. Then the pains seized Latona ; 
he cast her arms around the palm-tree, and brought 
| Sorth her divine son. The explanations of the bribe, 
‘offered to Eileithyia, are all too far-fetched: pro- 
. bably pregnant women at Delos consecrated their ; 





is 


2 ἤν The exact spot where the birth of Apalto: took ΠῚ 
| place was shewn in Delos, since the least circeum- = 
stance connected with so important an event could ree 
not fail to excite interest. It must be looked for 
in the place where the torrent Inopus flows from 
- mount Cynthus!. Here there was a circular pool _ 
(the λίμνη τροχόεσσα), the form of which is often care- 
fully mentioned ™. By its side grew two sacred 
trees, the palm and the olive, which are not elsee τὸ 
where reckoned. among those sacred to Apollo; as . 
in Greece Proper the first does not grow at all,and 
_ the second not without great care. The ‘Delian ee 
ἘΠ temple alone could. boast of the palm, the usé of 0... 
a palm-branches at the games having also’ originated ee 
in Delos". — oe | ee 
This island Πα so much sanctity by the = 
birth of Apollo, that no ) living being was permitted “τ 
om: Hymn. Apoll. 16. 19. ae Paiena ὙΠ. 48. 2 Jeonk : ae 
Callim. Del. 206. compare. the Hom. Odyss. VI. 167. "Schol noe 
map of the island in Chojseul, ad Eurip. Ton.932. Allian: V.H, 
_ Gouffer, Vo oyage ἜΑ ΟΣ v:.4. Hygin. Fab. 63.740: κοι τ 
tom. I. pl. 31... τ tull, XXXIV. 8. For the. pam 
ne See a schyl. Eumen. 9. as an emblem | of Delos on | 
Theognis v. 7..Herod, Il. 170. Greek vases, see ‘Tischbein I. ee 


Eurip. Ton'169. Iphigen. Taur. 24: 11.12.0 
tae Call. aoe 59. Del. 261. ". νῦν 
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either to. ἫΝ Dorn or. die within: its boundary. 
| Every pregnant: woman was obliged | to go over to 
vs the. neighbouring island of Rheneia, in order to be 
oe delivered. One of the ideas of the Greeks respect- 
ing religious purity (which may in general be traced 


to the worship of Apollo) was, that all intercourse : : 


with pregnant women polluted in the same manner 
as the touch of a corpse. The prohibition against — 


keeping dogs had the same origin?. On the whole, 


_ the Delian ‘traditions are not to be considered as of | 
very great antiquity or credit; they contain, indeed, 
_ hardly any original source of information respecting 
_ Apollo, being generally composed of descriptions of | 

the sanctity of the island itself; several legends, as 


that of its having once floated on the ocean, &e., 
appear to have ben the invention of.the Jonians; 


this race, even in fiction, allowing itself far greater 
latitude than the Dorians. 7 
6. Apollo, according to the Attic legend, passed ᾿ 
| to Delphi from Delos through Attica and Boeotia ; om 


ee - ἢ ᾿ the Homeri ic Hymn to Apollo makes him come from 
ee A the northern districts, but likewise thr ough Beeotia: 
: a according to other traditions he came from the Hy- 

τ perboreans. According to another, Latona was car- 








| ‘tying the two babes, Apollo and Diana, in her arms, 
when assailed by the Python4, the mother seeking " 

: : refuge on a sacred. stone near the plane-tree at Del- or 

. 8} τ" in another, Apalles was a a child at the time of a 


0 Bimbo Xs, Ῥ. ne ἫΝ arabe) Bat. ιν ΓΗ a 
es ῬΑ, fabulous reason is given gue Clear chus of Soli i in Fathed: : 
me by. ‘Callimachus, Fragm. 9. ORV, p. 701 C.. Duris ap: Ety- | 


= ᾿ Ἡγρίη. fab. 247. mol. "Mag. in Ἰήϊε, where for — : 


4 When four. days ald: ae ἥλιον read ᾿Απόλλωνα. comp. 


cS ‘cording to Hygin. fab. 140. cf. Bast ad Greg. Corinth. p. 834. aa a : 
oe pas ee Taur. oe Mer This: legend Ὁ agrees. with 16 ὃ 
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this event*; and, accordingly, a Delphian boy, both 
- whose parents were alive, represented the actions of 


the deity at the great festival. The destruction of 


: the Python, however, always formed the chief event | 
of the sacred fable. It was by this feat that Apollo 
gained possession of the oracular chasm, from which 


the goddess Earth had once spoken. It was ποῦ Bs 
however without some resistance that she gave way hs 


to the claims of the youthful god; whom, according 
to Pindar, she even attempted to hurl down to Mais: - 3 
tarust. The serpent Python is represented as the 
guardian of the ancient oracle of the Earth", and Ἷ 
ἃ βοὴ of the Earth itself, sprung from the warm 
clay that remained after the general deluge, and 
dwelling in a dark defile near a fountain, which was 
said to be supplied from the Styx*. The serpent, — 


as usual, represents an earthly being, by which is _ πο 


personified the rough and shapeless offspring of na- 


ture. It was supposed to be connected with the — τ 


nature of water and the sea; and hence was called — 


᾿ς Delphin, or Delphine’, like the fish of the pee 
ame, which was particularly sacred to Apollo, and 
in all probability was also conceived to have been Ὁ 


: compositions on the ‘Greek the one which the serpent was» aoe 
vase in Tischbein II. 4. The supposed to haunt. Comp. He- — 


᾿ plane-tree occurs also in Theo- - ‘sych. in Togiov Botvos ; a mound. ae 
phrast. Hist. Plant. IV. 13. erected over the Python, ina 
Ῥω. H.N. XVI. 44. and In ἃ ravine near Delphi, which is. 1 


bas relief at the Villa Albani, 5 

Zoéga de Obeliscis p. 213. Paus. [ge 7. ριοτ. 
s Apoll. Rh. Il. 7o7.-comp. — ¥ Apoll. Rhod. Ile 766: 

-Jamblich. Vit. Pythag. το, | Schol. (where also Δελφύνης is τ 


sometimes placed at Sicyon, ἢ a 


t Schol. Asch. Eumen. 1 ain the MS.) Dionys. Perieg. oo 
«Comp. Hygin. fab. 140. τς 441. Taetz. ad Lycophr. 208. 


᾿ x Plutarch de Pyth. Orac. An ἡμίθηρ κόρη, according to BS : 
17. The fountain there spoken later writers, In Apollod. 1. ὅ.. 


of, and not that of Castalia, Iss A: a 
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‘subdued by him: After this, the phe ‘that ΣῈ 
watched the oracle remained, although conquered, 
as a memorial of the ancient struggle, and of the 
τς victory of the god, and was placed near the rocky 

chasm at the foot of the tripod, in the inner sanc- 
tuary ὅ. 

7. The ὙΠ with the Python rae finished, 
Apollo himself breaks the laurel, to weave a crown. 
of victory. Here too he was said first to have 
sung the pean, as a strain of triumph. In the dra- 
matic exhibition, by which the Delphians repre- 
sented the adventures of Apollo, the Pythian strain 
(νόμος Πύθιος) was here introduced. This air, which 
_was originally nothing more than a simple melody, — 
soon received all the embellishment of art; and being a 


τς raised by Timosthenes to the dignity of a great mu-— 


sical composition %. was (contrary to the ancient cus- _ 


PRN S36, 
τς Jikewise sacred to Apollo at 
οὖς Elyrus in Crete (above, hi. Τοῦ 
Heh δὲ δ) and: Pylissts yin" the: - 
eee coins of which town Apollo is. 
Ces) represented with a goat’ s head 
“in his hand. At Delos the al- © 
ats ota Kepardy, or Κεράτινος, was 
made of goats’ horns by Apollo 
Ce wae a boy, Plutarch Thes. 


ger: 





2 Lucian de Astrol. 23. The 
symbol of. the goat is con- 


nected with the Python (since 


᾿ Al€ is called a child of the Py- 
thon, Plutarch Quest. Grec. 

τς 42.) also a river Alyas, and the 
ἘΣ ᾿ πεδίον Αἰγαῖον at Delphi (He- 
 Εἷοά ap. Steph. Byz.), and the 


wh : : ᾿ς ὀμφαλὸς. Αἰγαῖος, Hesych. in v. 
~ ef. Pausan. X. r1s4..and Diod. 
‘The same animal was 


de Solert. Animal. 
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30... Ῥ. ; πε 
᾿ Callim. Hymn. “Kpoll. . 
gr. The same story was told 


of the Κεραιστὴς τόπος at Mile- 
tus (Callim. ap. Etym. Mag. 
584. 10.), where there was a 


strange story of ἃ he- -goat 


which gave milk. It cannot — 
be doubted that the goat was 
originally one of the unclean | 
animals of the worship of A- 
pollo. 

—@ Apollo, according to Si- 


‘monides (ap. ‘Eustath, ad IL. 
ΠΡ, 52. 39.), slew the monster | 
with. an hundred arrows (as — 


an explanation of éxarnBedérns). 


The battle is. represented on " 
the coins of Crotona; 8. 8686. a 
Eckhel | Num. ἐββέρδοίς: ‘plate : 











1. NO. 15... : 
δ. Callim. a Το, de. as 
Cor: rhe ee ΠΕ 
τ ὁ See in pe Gicilar Boeckh τ 
de Metr. Pind. τὴ. ee Pe 182... 
Polis: Iv. TO. 81. calls the oe 
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| tom) ions with flutes, lyres, and trumpets, | 
without the accompaniment of the voice. The ac- 
‘counts concerning this festival are indeed copious, 
but unluckily of too late a date to give us an idea 
of its ancient and genuine character. In Plutarch’s ἐν 


time‘ it was not a hollow serpent’s den, but an imi- 


tation of a princely house (καλιὰς), that was erected 
in a court (ἅλως), at every octennial festival’. Into . 
this building the women of a Delphian family‘ led 


the boy by a secret passage (δολωνεία) with lighted 
torches, and fled away through the door, overturn- 
ing the table, and setting fire to the house. 


8. Although the destruction of the Python is. Be 


characterized as a triumph of the higher and divine 
power of the deity; yet the τὴ πος god was con- 


sidered as polluted by the blood of the monster, and 
obliged to. undergo a series of afflictions and woes. 


Tradition represented him as going immediately 


after the battle by the sacred road to Tempe; 


which the boy, who personified Apollo, afterwards 


took as leader of the religious procession’. The 
ee direction of this road. hag’ been accurately ‘stated ee 
᾿ς above. The chief cireumstance in this wandering a 


erg Se Se eg ee πα πα σον ea 











᾿ was the bondage (θήτευσις) οἵ Apollo under Admetus : ᾿ : ᾿ τὴν ἐπα 


“the Phereean, to which the god subjected himself 6 


performance ἄχορον δυλημα πύ- ἀμφιθαλῆ κόρον. ἡμμέναις, gate os τ ᾿ 
θιον. ἄγουσιν for ἔφοδος μὴ αἰόλα δὲ εἶτ 
4 Plutarch. Quast. Gr. 12. τὸν, the women having the 


p. 383. .de’ Def. Ὅτ, 14. 21. 


Ephorus ap. Strab. TX, p. 422. 
also alludes to the burning of 


the καλιὰς, which he calls σκηνή. 


© Orchomenos Ὁ. 220. 
{In Plutarch de Def. Orat. 


vie read ἔφοδος 7 αἱ Ὀλεῖαι, 
(9. in Ἐξ ον in αἰόδα) τὸν 


same name as those of Orcho-" us 
thenus, Plutarch. Quest. Grec. 
48. Compare Orchomenos Pag: on 
τόδ. oe 


a z Above, ch. τ. τ 2; and: on one 
“the different tradition of Tar- Lone 
tha, tb. §. 5 6 Ἐν a 





eee order to expiate his crime. 
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This too was repre- 
sented by the boy ; who probably imitated the man- 
ner in which the god, as a herdsman and slave, sub- 
mitted to the most degrading services, Perhaps it 
was the piety of Admetus, celebrated in tradition, 
which entitled him to the privilege of possessing 
such a slave; yet it must be doubted, whether, con- 
formably to the spirit of the ancient mythology, an 
: ideal being, and not a mortal hero, was not origi- 
nally intended to be represented under this name. 
Αδμητος is an usual name for the god of the infernal 
regions; to whom, according to the original idea, 
Apollo became enslaved. The worship of this deity 
is connected with that of Hecate, who was called 
be Φεραία, and the daughter of Admetusi. Cannot 
we, in the rescuing of Alcestis from the infernal 


regions by Apollo‘ and Hercules, find some clue — 


which may lead us to suppose that the fable οὔ 
Admetus refers to a worship of the infernal deities? _ 
_ An ancient dirge, called the song of Admetus, was 
chaunted in Greece, having, as was pretended, 
been first sung by Admetus at the death of his 


the mill. - 








oo perhaps addressed to Αἴδης ἀδμη- 


ae 12 a verse of Sophocles, 


ao cited by Plutarch de Def. Orac. 
14. Alcestis said of Apollo, ov- 
pds δ᾽ ἀλέκτωρ αὐτὸν ἦγε πρὸς 
τ μύλην, ** My husband led him to — 
ee The name of the 
tragedy seems to have been” 

- "Adpynros; see the - 


Plutarch wbi sup. A tragedy, 


| ‘Tsay; 


words of 


ἢ Eum en. 


221, which appear to be from 


the same play, are evidently | 


of a tragic complexion. On 
the inition of the servitude ᾿ 


of Apollo, see also the words. 
of Plutarch. 1b. 15. al Te πλάναι. ea 
kat ἧς λατρεία τοῦ παιδὸς. ἰοὐ στε τ Ὁ fe 
γιγνόμενοι. περὶ τὰ rea cone oe 
μοί. re 
for although Hermann | 
oes (Pref. δῷ Eurip. Aleest. τὺ) 
thinks that the line is from δ᾽ 
ποτ satiric drama, the verses quot- Ἢ 
eles CO Se Pind, μι ee 


Hesych: ine μἀδάύγων κόρη. 
k. See: particularly. feschyl. 
ἐόν" ὩΣ Alcest. ; 
To. Apa τ ee ; 


2a 
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tos), How well doce: it suit the sublime character 
of the religious poetry in question, that the god, 
| who had been polluted by the combat with the im- 
pure being, should be obliged, in order to complete : 
his penance, to descend into the infernal regions. — 
In confirmation of this, there have been preserved 

some obscure traditions, which represent Apollo as - 

actually dying g, i.e. descending into the infernal re- — 
-gions™. However, after toh years, the appointed 
time of bondag ge, the god wanders to the ancient 


2, ? altar” of Tempe, where, sprinkling with laurel- | 


branches, and other expiatory rites, symbolically. re- 
store his purity". After this, the purified deity re- 
turns by the same road to Deipnias, near Larissa, 
and there breaks his long fast. 

9. These Delphian traditions in very early times” 





became the theme of epic poetry, in which however — " 
another cause was assigned for the slavery of Apollo; _ 


it was represented as a punishment inflicted by Ju- 
piter for slaying the Cyclops, who forged the light- 
ning with which Jupiter struck his son Aésculapius, 2 





| ΕΗ ἃ not satisfied with recovering the sick, he | 


oe recalled. the dead to lite®. 


᾿ See Schol. eS aooh. Vesp. 


| 1231. (but the Scolion ᾿Αδμήτου N°..109, 115, 116. 


Yet" some of the ms 


leeds Troas in Mionnet, Ἐπ 


λόγον, &c. has nothing to do 
with this point), and Zenob. 
Prov. ᾿Αδμήτου. μέλος. 


m Euhemerus ap. Minut. 


Felic. c. 21. 2. -Fualgent. Ex.’ 


pos. Germ. Ant. p. 168, Por- 
_phyr. Vit. Pyth. τό. - 
Ὁ Several coins appear to 


represent this lustration ; e.g., 
| the | 


one of Chalcedon, in Mioaver. 


N°. 88; one of Perinthe, ibid. 
‘see also those of — 


Ne, 329 ᾿ 


Eur. Alcest. 2. (cf. ap. Schol. 


H esiod related this tradition — 


in the part of the “Hota or 


catalogue which tr eated of the 
daug chters of Leucippus, one 


of whom is said tohave been 
mother of Aisculapius, == 


Tzetzes ad Hes. Theogon. 142. 
Compare Athenagoras Degen 


°'Thus Pherecydes ap.Schol. 6 


Pind. Pyth. ΤΠ, 96.) who drew. ᾿ τ 
his information from Hesiod. ca ee 
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poets also state that Phere was s the place of his ser- 
vitude, alluding to the Pythian road, and mention a 
great year (μέγαν ἐνιαυτὸν) as the time of his bond-_ 
age?; by which they mean the Delphian period. 
We may perhaps find a trace of a more ancient tra-_ 
dition in the story of amber being a petrified tear, 
which Apollo shed during the time of his slavery in 
his ancient abode amongst τ ad ceian eans, in the 
land of the Celts4. | 

The combat with Tityus ἢ is saiennly allied to that | 
with the Python. This earthborn monster, dwell- 
ing at Panopea, a town situated on the sacr ed road, 
and hostile to the Delphians, laid hands upon La- 
tona when passing through that place: but her chil- 


dren soon overcome the ravisher, and send him to — 





_ the shades below; where a vulture incessantly preys 
upon his liver’, the seat of inordinate desire. 


10. The hostile part of nature now lying van- 


quished, and quiet having gained the victory over 
disturbance, Apollo begins to exercise the other of-— 


: in. ‘Schol. 








Ῥ. 134. and Schol. Eurip. ubi 
sup. Apollod. III. το. 4. 1. g. 
13. Diod. IV. 71. Excerpt. p. 
546. ed. Wesseling. Orph. Ar- 


gon. 176. also. Eurip. Alcestis, 
and Asclepiades in the Scholia. 
The religious tradition is given 
by Anaxandridas the Delphian : 
Alcest..2. 
ek (περὶ τῶν συληθέντων. ἐν Δελφοῖς. 
ae ἀναθημάτων, Ve atic. Ῥχον. 1. Ge ἘΔ 
τ and. Plutarch, perhaps ἔοι. 
the same authority. Those 
~ who in Tliad I. 399. wrote καὶ 


Enrip. 


τ Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων, attributed his 


eke banishment to a ‘rebellion a- 


gainst Jupiter. 


Olt: ᾿ς 
account ἴῃ Eratosth, ‘Cataate οὐ τ ᾿ 
29. with Schaubach’s note, Be oe 
BG vor .: 


oe See also Ats- 
ee es ap. Plutarch de ΣΌΣ 


PTL, ΧΧΙ͂, 443. θητεύσαμεν 
εἰς ἐνιαυτόν. Thus also Phere- 
cydes and the others. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. p. 323. μέγαν 


els ἐνιαυτὸν, from an epic poet. 
Plutarch. Amator. 


the whole verse 5 ᾿Αδμήτῳ. πάρα 


“θητεῦσαι. μέγαν εἰς ἐνιαυτόν. ᾿ 


4 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. IV. 
see the very confused 


a Odyss. ΧΙ. 580. ‘Pausens 


ΤΙ. τῶ, (on the Amyclean _ 
ΠΈΠΟΝ x. 11. 1. 
ae Coe 3 


τ ΩΝ ple 


Ls: gives | 
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fice for which he was sent into the world. He 


-mounts the tripod of the Delphian oracle, no longer 
to give utterance to the dark responses of the earth, 


but to proclaim the “unerring decree of Jupiter’.” — 
For it is evident that, in the language of this reli-_ 
| gion, fate was considered as the will of J upiter (Διὸς 7 


yoos, Διὸς αἶσα); Who was at Delphi called Μοιραγέτης; 
‘“‘Jeader of fate ;” 

‘custom of making each god a separate individual, 
a generally (though the glimmering of a more exalted 
idea may be sometimes traced) made J upiter, like 


Ὧν all other individuals, subject to fate. The prophetic oe 
powers of Apollo will be more fully treated of in the 


following chapter. 
ΕΞ 


CHAP. VIII. 


On the ritual worship of Apollo—The bloodless saci ee 
Rites of expiation and purification—Expiation for mur- 
der in Attica and elsewhere—Prophetic office of Apollo 


τς Character of his sacred music—On some Jestivals ὁ of 


 Apollo—Histor ical account of the statues of. Apollo—In- 
_ fluence of his wor ship οἱ on the eer nment and Ῥ ΟΡ: y 


a Greece. : 


“1. Our intention in this chapter is to shew that, | 


besides the mythology, the ceremonies also of the wor- 


ship of Apollo so agree and harmonize together, as 


to furnish a decisive proof of the regular and syste- 


matic developement of that religion ; after 3 which ᾿ | 
- we will endeavour to point out this agreement, and — 
2 elucidate its relative bearings ; : although’ an attempt 7 


of this kind must necessarily be very: iniperiect, 


5 oe νημερτέα ἜΤ Hom. - Hymn. Apoll. x 132." “comp. ae a 


Hymn. Mere. 471, 5 33: 


whilst the epic poets, from ἔπος 








vit τὰ 








ο΄ thagoras sacrificed *. 


| ae τρία of cakes at Athens, 
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since the religion, which, in order to comprehend, 
we should r regard with the ardour of devotion, ig 
now merely the subject of cold and heartless specu- 
lation. 7 | 
_ First, with regard to the ἘΕΡΤΝ it is enue - 
able, that in many of the principal temples a par- 
ticular sanctity and importance was attributed to 
bloodless offerings. At Delphi cakes and frankin- 
-cense were consecrated in holy basketst; at Patara, 
cakes in the form of bows, arrows, and lyres (emblems 
both of the wrath and placability of the deity 5). 
At Delos, an altar, called the altar of the pious, — 
stood behind the altar built of horns, on which were 
deposited only cakes of wheat and barley; this, ac- 
cording to tradition, was the only one on which Py- 


were offered mallows and ears of corn; the simplest 
᾿ food of man, in remembrance of pr imitive simplicity | 
and temperance. At Delphi the young women of 
Parnassus are said to have brought the first-fruits 
of the year to Apollo, immediately after the destruc: | 
tion of the Python’. The pious offerings of the 
gol crema as has been remarked above, were 


VIL. p..717. Porphyr. de Ab- 
-stinent. I]. 28. (see Rhoer p. 


ὁ ΕΛ ον. V, Η. XI. 5. Also 


-Harpocration and ‘Hesychius 


In this island also at festivals . : 


153). Jamblichus Vit. Pytha- 








in ἔνθρυπτα, Suidas in ἔνθρυπτος. 


Ἀπόλλων. 


ΘΟΙΏΡ.. -Hemsterhuis 
ad Lucian. vol. I. Pe 411: ed. 
“oe Biponts. τ 


cee 


x Aristot. in Αηλίων; πολίτεια 


u See above, chi 


Ἵ aps Diog. Laert. VIII. 12. Ti- 
- meus ap. Censorin. de die. 
ooo omat. 2. (Tim. fragm. 62. ed.» 

a Goeller). Compare Macrobius 


Sat. Hl. 6. oe Alex. Strom, 


gor. 5, 7. Cyrillus in Julian. 
IX. p. 307 B. Concerning 86. . 
horn altar, see ADVE: Ρ. 387. ᾿ 

τ note %— 

ἔνε Phitarch Sept. ee 
14. The first-fruits of the year Ὁ 


Sapient: ᾿ 


were also carried round at the 


ΟΠ Attic Thargelia, lesychins ° Tis ess 
᾿Θαργήλια, eee ὃν 
2 Schol.: ‘Pindar. Angum. | Ρ ae 
oe ed. Boeckh. ra 


σά 
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the same as those last enumerated. And perhaps 
we may add to our list the custom, at the Attic au- 
tumnal festival, of the Pyanepsia, of hanging grapes, 
fruits, and small jars of honey and oil, to branches 
of olive or laurel bound with wool, and carrying 
them to the doors of a temple of Apollo ®; 4; though 
perhaps this rite belonged rather to Bae thé 
Sun, and the Hours”, who shared the honour of this. 
festival with Apollo. 

9. The above offerings doubtless express the ex- 


Re istence of a pure and filial relation, like that in 


- which the Hyperbor eans stood to Apollo; : it being 
quite sufficient for persons in so innocent a state to — 
give a constant acknowledgment of the benevolence 
and power with which the god defends and pre- 
serves them. But as the pure deity was himself 
‘supposed to be stained with blood, so might the 
minds of his worshippers become tainted with sin, 
and lose their internal quiet. When in this state, 
being as it were under the influence of a fiendlike 
and corrupting power (’Ary), the mind naturally 
- wishes to put an end to its unhappy condition by | 
some specific and definite act. This is effected by 

the solemn expiation and purification of the reli- 

gion of Apollo. | These rites were thus introduced 








into the regular system of worship, and formed a τ 


part of the ancient jus sacrum. It was soon how- 


ever perceived that the usual routine of life some- τὸ 
times needed the same ceremony, and hence expia- — : 


tory festivals were connected with the public wor- 


Ὁ See particularly Crates ap. posto. Prov. XXI. 24. εἶ 
Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 725. Sui- Ὁ Also the χύτρα ἀθάρης καὶ 
das in εἰρεσιώνη. Menecles ap. ἔτνους, which was used at this: 


Suid. in διακόνιον. cf. in mpoy- festival, referred more to the ee 


ροσία. Plutarch. Thes. 22. A- gods of ΠΕΊΘΕΙ 





ἘΝ ou. 8. 3. §. 2. 


a ders.» 
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| ship of the god ; ‘by which not only individuals: but 
whole cities were purified. These festivals were na- 
turally celebrated in the spring, when the storms of — 
winter disappear, and nature bursts into fresh life*. 
But in these the pious gifts of individuals no longer | 
sufficed, nor even the sacrifice of animals; and the 


troubled mind seemed to require for its pur ification 7 


a greater sacrifice. At Athens, during the Tharge- 
lia, two men (or a man and a woman), . adorned with 
flowers and fruits, having been rubbed over with 
fragrant herbs, were led in the most solemn manner, 
like victims, before the gate, and thrown with im- 
precations from the rock; but were in all probabi- 
lity taken up below, and carried beyond the bor- 


ο΄ μακοὶ) were condemned criminals, whom the city pro- 
vided for the purpose‘. This festival was common — 
to all Ionians; it is particularly mentioned at Mile- 
tus® and Paros‘; and the same rites were also re- 
tained in the Phoczean colony of Massalias. 
Ionia the victims were beaten with branches of the 
fig-tree and with sea-onions; at the same time there 
was played on the flute a strain (called κραδίης), 


x The ancient Greeks consi- served in Harpocration and 


The persons used for these expiations (¢ap- 


“In 





: ᾿ ᾿ der ed the winter as the season. 
when the gods: of the infernal _ 
regions were pr edominant, and 


a state of impurity existed; 


while they looked on spring 
and summer as a pure and sa- 
Ὁ cred. season. | 
d Meursii Grecia Feriata j in 


Θαργήλια. Compare Orchomenos 
p. 106. An historical tradition 


εν : respecting the first φαρμακὸς, ; 
-. from a work of Istrus περὶ roy 
᾿Απόλλωνος ἐπιφανειῶν,. δ᾽ ες 


Etymol.. Magn. in v. — 


9. Parth en. Erot. 9. 


i hee P- 341%: me 
| ' Archilochus fragm. 46. ed. 
Gaisford. oe 

—& Servius: ad An. ΠΙ. ve 


from Petronius. Apollo Delphi- oes 
nius was worshipped there," ᾿ 
Beane} νι Bs 179 B. 


Hesy- ον 
‘Chins | in Θαργήλια ad fin. where . 7 
the correction of Hemsterhuis 6. 
is disapproved, by Welckeron 
- Schwenck’s Mythologieche Biers, 
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which, according to Hipponax, was reduced by 


Mimnermus into elegiac measure’. At Athens also. 
the victims were crowned with figs and fig-branches, _ 


being probably the symbol of utter worthlessness 
(thus σύκινος ἀνήργ, The antiquity of this manner of 


purification has been shewn above, in our Sau 


| upon the religious ceremonies of Leucadia. 


3. The peace-offerings (ὑλάσμοὶ), by which Apollo : 
was first appeased, and his wrath aver ted, should, 


as it appears, be distinguished from the purijica- 


tions (καθαρμοὶ), by which he was supposed to restore 
the mind to purity and tr anquillity. At Sicyon ει." 
(where the religion of Apollo flourished at a very 


early period) it was related, that Apollo and Diana 
had, after the destruction of the Python, wished to 
be there purified, but that being driven away by a 
_ phantom (whence in after-times a certain spot in the 
town was called φόβος). they proceeded to some other 


place. Upon this the inhabitants were attacked by | 


a pestilence; and the seers ordered them to appease 
the deities. Seven boys and the same number of 


girls were ordered to go to the river Sythas and 

- bathe in its waters, then to carry the statues of the > 
ΠΣ deities into the temple of Peitho, or Per SUASION, —— : 
and from thence back to that of Apollo. The At- be 
tic festival of Delphinia (on the sixth of Munychion) ὁ 
had evidently the same meaning; in this seven boys __ 
and girls reverently conveyed the i ἱκετηρία, an olive. ᾿ 
br ch bound with, white fillets of wool, into the Dee 


h See the verses io Hippo: - ἘΠῚ τ I. 7, ΄. τ ΠῚ 


-nax in Tzetzes Chil. V. 743. there was a local tradition that 


also in Athen. IX. p.370 A. the Python was killed in Si- ὃ 
and his testimony in Plutarch | ogee see. above, Pag. 3 336, i oe 


de Musica 8. comp. Hesychius ao 
in kpadins. ἢ te a 
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Delphinium', This took place exactly one month 
before the Thargelia; and in all probability the 
peace-offerings: and purifications (ἑὑλασμοὶ and καθαρ- 
pot) were celebrated at the same — throughout 
the whole of Greece. ΠΥ 

4. By comparing and arranging the. scattered 
Gapients of information respecting the time of the 
festivals belonging to these two classes, we shall ob- 


᾿ tain the following clear and simple account}, 


In the commencement of the Apollinian year, in 
the first month of spring, called Bysius (i. 6. [Iv6:0s) 

at Delphi, Munychion at Athens, Apollo was sup- 
- posed to come through the defile of Parnassus to 
Delphi, and begin the: battle with the Delphyné. — 


| ᾿ς He next assumes the character of the wrathful god, _ 
whom it was necessary to appease; and hence, on 
the sixth day of the month, the expiatory festival of © 


Delphinia took place at Athens, and probably also 
at Miletus and Massalia; we may likewise suppose 


ne ‘that it was the same month which in figina and y 


Thera went under the name of Delphinius m: on 
_ the seventh Apollo destroyed the Python®. The 
pean was now sung. ‘This too was the day on 
Bacchus, and hence in them 


ke ‘Plutarch: Thés: age The 


eer 








τ number is” evident from the. 


_ context. 


1 In order to shew che cave 


τ respondence between the: sa- 
ered seasons at Athens and 


Delphi, it should be remarked, 
that at: the latter place the | 
nine months of spring, sum- 
τ - mer, and autumn were sacred 
to Apollo, and during them 
the sacrifice was accompanied : 
by the pean; while the three 
winter months were sacred to _ 


ment. 


the dithyramb was played at 

the sacrifices (Plutarch de Ee 
9. p-229.); andthatin Athens ἢ 
also the festivals of Bacchus _ 
were celebrated between Po- 
seideon and Elaphebolion, and 
those. of | Apollo during the 
other months. | 


“™ See. Eiginetica pel 182. 2. The 


testamentum Eipictete belongs to 
Thera, as Boeckh will prove. 


a. Schol. Find: nes Age “ 
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which, according to immemorial custom, the oracle 
first broke silence; at a late period it was also es- 
teemed at Delphi as the birthday of Apollo®. Im- 
mediately after, the Delphian procession moved on 
to Tempe; and at the same time the tithes of men 
were once despatched to Apollo in Crete?. 


In the second month of spring, called by the Io- _ 
nians Thargelion, Apollo was purified at the altar 


at Tempe, and probably on the seventh day of 
the month. For the great expiatory festival of 


both deities, Apollo and Diana, was at Athens ce- 
lebrated on the sixth and seventh days; and De- 

los was at the same time purified; this ceremony 

was immediately followed by a feast of thanksgiving Ὁ ᾿ 


in honour of the god of light. According to Delian 
tradition, Diana and Apollo (ἐἑβδομαγέτης 4) were born 


on the sixth and seventh days of this month’. On — : 


the same day however on which the Delphian boy 
broke the laurel and turned homewards, the purify- 
ing laurel-boughs (from which the festival of the 


ye ee a its, name") were probably also 


| Ἶ » ΓΕ ΠῚ Callisthe-_ of Theseus, above, ch. 3. eee 
τα Plutarch. Sympos. VIII 


nes" and Anaxandridas (the . 


same. person who is mentioned 


above) in Plutarch Quest. 
Gree, 9. Thucydides V. 1. 
of. 18, 24. also places the Py- 
thian festival-at the end of 
Elaphebolion. The first pas- 
sage has been often ‘misun- 
derstood (e. g.. by’ “Manso, 
History of Sparta, vol. II. 
part IT. ν. 193.) its meaning 


is, ‘* The annual armistice γ6- 


mained suspended ; there was 
“εἰ again. war, until the eve 
““ games.” 


P oe is plain from the fable 3 


‘Tas ἢ. 342. de Ἔξ τῇ. Ὁ. 238... ᾿ 
Proclus ad Hesiod. Op. 767. " 


Dionys. Hal. de Art. Rhet. 3. 


p. 243. ed. Reisk. comp. Valc-_ ae 


kener ͵ Aristobulo Judo & 
37. Ὁ 


Apollod. fragm. p. 413, 415. 


ΤᾺ δὰ Laert. ΠῚ. 2 IL 24. a 








_ed.. Heyn,: [Ὁ is. probably ἃ 
fiction that Socrates was born : 
on the former, Plato, on the <0") 
‘Jatter day. ane 
5 The κωπὼ of the: Dapline, oe 
_phoria (Proclus ap. Phot. pag. 
987 ) has some resemblance ι 





ας 6Η. 8, 8. 4. 
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carried send in Beeotia, and throughout the rest οὐ 

- Greecet, Soon after this, the setting of the Pleiades — 
took place (the day before the ides of May, accord- 
ing to the statement of Eudoxus"); at which time 
- Hesiod makes the harvest begin; then, as has been 


above remarked, on the testimony of Diodorus and 
ancient works of art*, Apollo, having been presented __ 


with the first: ears of corn, leaves the Hyperboreans, 
and appears: in a milder and more noble character 


᾿ς at Delphi. © 


If it was ished that the setting of hie Pleiades 
should occur at a regular interval from the preced- 
ing festival, this could have been effected only by 


cycles, by which the lunar and sidereal years were _ 


_ made to agree. Now it was not difficult to observe, 


ττῇ that, after ninety-nine lunar months, the setting of 
the Pleiades coincided pretty exactly with the same 


phase of the moon. From this circumstance arose _ 
the per iod of eight years, called by the Greeks ἐν 
ναετηρὶς, in conformity with which the great festi-. 
vals-of Apollo at Delphi, Crete, and Thebes were 
_ from the earliest times arranged . 


eh Gar 





the εἰρεσιώνη, or olive-branch, 
“ae which was also. carried round 


ee the Thargelia (Suidas in v.), | 


ἃ Pontedera Antiq. p. 208. 


oe Acoording to Scaliger Emend. 
Soe Lemp. vol. p. 54. this was” 
τ anciently the beginning of the 
which is. denied ΠΥ Pe- ma 


i Desa 2 
eu i end 185 also. called a. ἱκετηρίας, το * Above, ch. 4. ὃ. 2 
ap oe Sebel. Aristoph. Eq. 725. | 

Sou) Ἐ Phe Athenians, according 
to. Preclus as above, honoured 
the seventh day as ᾿Απολλωνιακὴ, ᾿ 

τς δαφνηφοροῦντες καὶ τὸ κανοῦν ἀπο-. 
: στρέφοντες (ἐσιστέφοντες Scalig. ) ie 
Kat ὑμνοῦντες τὸν Oedy. 


tavius Doctrin. Temp. I. 34. 
compare Dodwell de 
Cyclis V. 12. p. 256. | 
‘Tt was 


: then probably that ΤῊ festival ο. ἜΝ 
of the Theophania Was © cele- oe ae 
brated, Herod. I, 51. cere 


¥ Concerning which see ee : 


dova,. het. § a ch: .2:.8.15,. a 


τ4. eh. 3. δι τ΄. And for the 


ancientoctenniel Pythian, games 
- see Demetrius of. Phalerum in 
‘Eustathius ad Od:: “fe p. τ 
ed. Rom. Schol.. Ἢ 4. ac 


78:16}. 
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ΕἸ These data. afford a “sufficient proof of a re- 
markable and by no means fortuitous connexion be- 
tween the expiatory festivals of Apollo ; we may 
= discover the vestiges of a sacred calendar, once, with- 
out doubt, preserved entire, but which, through the 
various combinations introduced into the Gr ecian 
- worship, became disjointed and broken. This was. 


particularly the case in the Attic festivals, where _ 


the same festival is frequently, as it were, doubled, 
and placed in different portions of the year. A re- 


“a markable instance, illustrative of the above remark, 


, immediately occurs to us. As the months Muny- 
chion and Thargelion succeeded each other in the | 
second half of the year, so did Boédromion and Py- 7 
anepsion in the first. The sixth of Boédromion was 
sacred to Diana; the seventh, without doubt, to 
Apollo Boédromius, the martial god ; who therefore — 
corresponds with the Delphinian Apollo, and the 
festival with the Delphinia. The Pyanepsia, how-— 
ever, were very similar to the Thargelia; the laurel-. 
boughs wrapt with wool, carried round at the ce- 


ο΄ lebration of both, remind us of the Daphnephoria*: foe 
τ only, as was above remarked, the worship of Bac- 


= chus,, which Theseus is said to have established at : 


εἰ Naxos, after his return from the islands, was mixed 


up with it, and is to be recognised in the car rying ᾿ ' a 
of boughs (ὀσχοφορία), which was intr oduced into. this ee 
festival. Thus these four seventh days eet) cor- Fea 


respond with each other as follows ; 
7th Munychion. ἣν" Ὧν Th Boédr omion. 
7th Thargelion. = == 7th Pyaniepaion.. 
a We e tur n from these expiatory festivals of uni- 


ζ ‘This. t00, as well as. ‘the. by a παῖς djuspedadi,: a ‘boy 1 Ww ho ΟἾΡΑΣ “4 


7 olive- eis was always borne had both per ents alive. 
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| versal occurrence to the expiations which the reli- 
gion of Apollo enjoined for each pollution of blood. 

| We previously noticed some establishments of this 
nature connected with the temples at Tzenarum, at 
-Troezen, and of Branchidee: a similar one also ex 
isted at Delphi, as may be gathered from the fable 
of Orestes, related. by Atschylus, in which Apollo 
appears at the same time as. leader of the avenging 
ἊΝ Furies, and as purifier of. the murderer. -Immedi- 
ately after this deed, the matricide takes an olive- 
branch, bound with woollen fillets (icerypia>), and 
flies (to use the words of Aischylus), like a fright- 
ened stug*, to Delphi, where Apollo himself purifies: | 
his Bleodei ied hands by. the sacrifice of swine and _ 


_ ablutions ἃ: and by this means liberates him from Ὁ : 
the Furies, as a defence ag gainst whom he had (ac- 


cording to Stesichorus) also given him a bow and_ 


᾿ “This. expiation is 
sented on several vases; see 
τὸς and more 


= : lus describes it: 
a. fare Minerva and the Furies ; 
οἰ τ OXE ;the ἱροῦ; is the sacred 





τ 8 See a verse from an. epic 
poet quoted by Plutarch Prec. 


| Reip. ger. το. Ῥ. 178. Ἥκομεν. 
τς οὗ κτείναντες, ἀπότρεπε ale 


"Απόλλον. 


b> Ζ50 1. Choeph. 103 35. Eu- 
Achpurd, 


‘men. 43. "στέμματα 
ἊΨ Suidas | UW Bum ΕΝ. 
τος Kumen, 326. 

ἧς ‘bid. 238, 2 


τς Tischbein II. 
τς eompletely in. Millin Vases I. 
τ 68. Monumens inddits I. 29. 
where see the accurate expla- 


ae ~ nation. Orestes sits, half kneel- 
| ‘ing, on ‘the dudados, covered 


"ἢ with a net, exactly as Aischy- 
by his. side 


280, ἜΝ Ἐβι, - 
also repre- 


of shears, ee ee 
going to cut offa lock of his 
hair. | 
= mentino oN. "" 22 


laurel, with fillets, and votive | 


‘tablets; and by: it is Apollo, — 
7 standing, with a laurel chap- 


let, and his mantle thrown 
back; the spirit of Clytem- — 

nestra and Pylades in the back- 
ground. On a vase in the 


. British Museum (N°. 102), O- 
_restes is represented as kneel- | 
ing, with a sword in his hand, 


and a travelling cap thrown — 
from his head, before an altar ; 
woollen fillets, made in the _ 


| form of a chain, fall from one ᾿ : ᾿ : ee 
arm; Apollo, with a branch οὗ 


laurel and a Patera. in one 


hand, stands by him; and in τ 


the other, as it: appears, a pair 
with. which he is — 


See also Museo Pio Cle- 
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arrows®. After the purification of Orestes at Delphi, 
the Athenian poets affirm that he went to Athens, — 
and, under the protection of the god, placed himself — 
before the Areopagus, where oa had also stood 
in a similar situation‘. | 
| At Athens likewise, as was Tea shove, sie Ἐ 
_expiatory rites of the worship of Apollo were con-— 
nected with the criminal courts of justice, the ari-— 
stocratic ephete being intrusted both with the cere- 
mony of purification and the duties of judges. These | 
were fifty-one men, of noble birth’, who in early | 
times” had ‘jurisdiction | in five courts of justice a 
(amongst which the Areopagus was of course in- __ 











τς 468. 
_-restes was likewise referred to 


cluded) over every description of homicide». 


© Ap. Schol. Eurip. Orest. 
The purification of O- 


the very ancient temple of 
Apollo at Treezen ; in front of 
which there was a building 
called the. tent of Orestes (oii 


- *Opéorov); where he lived 86- 
eluded from the world, until — 
he was. purified. And from: the 
τ materials used in the purifica- : 
tion (what Homer calls λύ- 
para), ‘which were buried close 

by, a laurel was said to have 
Pausan. II. 31. 11. 


sprung, 
comp. I. 22. 2. and above, 
ch. 2. §. 8, It was also sup- 


posed to have been performed 


at Rhegium; see the passages 


quoted above. p. 289, note '. 


The ἐνιαυτισμὸς, or seclusion of 


Orestes, took place in Parrha- 


sia, pain to Schol. Eurip. 
Orest. 1678... 

ΠΩΣ, Hellanic. fragm, 98. ed. 
Sturz. : 


| “plains 


Solon — 


8 In later times the ephete — Pahy 
decided cases of unpremedi-  _ 


tated and justifiable homicide 
in the Palladium, Delphinium,. 
Prytaneum, and  Phreattys: 

while the Areopagus, the court 


for murder, was separate: but — Se 
in early times these aristocra- 
tic judges appear to have sat ὁ 6 
οἴη all. the. five courts, each 
armed with full jurisdiction. Σ 


Demosth. in Macart. p. 1069... 


ἡ. They were ἀριστίνδην αἷρε- ἢ 
θέντες, 


according to ῬΟΠῸΧ. 
VIII. τοῖς, Philochorus (ap. 
Maxim. Procem. ad S. Dionys. 
Areop. p. 19. fragm. ed. Sie- | 


bel.) gives the same number 
1. e. “as. oe 
they were before the’ time of ee 
‘Solon. : : : 


for the Areopagites, 


ΟῚ Pollux δὲ. sup. 
how 


ἘΠ ex- - τὰς 
the Ar eopagus 
might be of great antiquity an 
: (Aristot: ‘Polit IL. 8.2; Rey. 

and ye never have been | men- 
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probabl y first, ‘separated ths. Areopagus from. the 
other four. courts; : and, in order to make it a timo- 


 eratic tribunal, with cognizance over cases of wilful 


murder, he gave it. great political, though not reli- 
gious power; the latter he was not able to bestow. 


_ The jurisdiction of the ephetz was now confined to 


cases of unintentional or. justifiable homicide, and : 


some others. of. no. importance ; thus remaining a 
Hee singular remnant of the ancient judicial forms, in 
the midst of an universal change. 


We shall now 


describe the ceremonies in use at the expiation of 


~ homicides. 


It is necessary, however, in the first — 


place to distinguish the wilful murderer, who either. 
left for ever his native land, losing all privileges and — 


_. property therein, or who suffered the penalty of the — aA 
tea laws, from the man who killed another without de- — 
_ sign, or with some good cause, which it was neces- 
sary should be approved by the sentence of the 
| A person in the latter situation left his | 


εν ephetee. 


country by a particular road for a. certain time; — 
_ during which he also kept at a distance from places ae 


oy of public resort. (ἀπενιαυτισμός ἢ. 


conciliation ‘took place either with the kindred or 


πο cond | deneetntipn Le 


Ὲ τ 


He- 


τς ‘Suidas i in ἀπενιαυτίσαι. 


oa - sychius i in ἀπενιαυτισμός. Schol. 
τ Eurip. Hippol. 35. 
_. Barnes’s- note. 
banishment was always called — 
τὸ ἐνιαυτὸς (Apollod. 1Π|,.8..5. ς. 

a 4. 2.), and was. ἢ μιν 


The term οὗ 
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ἫΝ ἃ ερήδα: Ἦν Ἢ aco, * who | ae 
spoke of the _Spltene, ἢ Plutar ch | 
- Solon. 29. | 


and 866. sup. 


᾿ το certain chosen phratores ; but only in case they were 
a willing 5, and that it was only a homicide of the se- 
The term used was αἰδέσασθαι, | 


eight : years | (an eee ; sit | 


able. times (see below, ch. 


oS g.); but at Athens it. 


was probably undetermined, . 


Ok Ἐὰν. θέλωσι Demosth. δὲ 


1 Ἐὰν. γνῶσιν οἷ. i πεντήκοντα καὶ 
εἷς ἄκοντα. κτεῖναι _ Abid. cf. in 


- Pantenet,: ‘pe 983. 15. ‘in Ἀπ τ, ΠῚ 


simach. Page 991: 


3- where — 
Aa oe 


Afterwards, the re- ee 
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because an offender. of this kind was an unfortunate 
person, and therefore, according to the opinion οὗ 
the ancient Greeks, worthy of respect. Afterwards, — 
the perpetrator was purified : from all guilt by gacri- — 
fices and expiatory rites. In early times the purifi- 
cation probably always took place abroad, frequently 
in the ancient settlements of the injured family. At 


‘BOOK. m oo 





Athens it was performed after the return of the cri- — 1 


minal; and there the cases of atoneable murders 
were of course less frequent than in the heroic age; 
since, under a less regular government, and with 
closer family ties, there were more incitements and 
excuses for that crime. Hence at that time those 
institutions must have been of double importance, 
which checked the fearful consequences of an un- 
τῆ lucky act, quieted the workings of an uneasy con- 
science, and moderated the too eager thirst for re- | 
venge™. ὴ 

ΡΟΣ this ancient connexion of the religious e ex- 


Reiske’s alteration is wrong. of Lobeck (de Prac. Myst. Il. | 


See also particularly the θεσμοὶ 


in the speech of Demosthenes — 


ὃ against Aristocrates. Plato, too, 
would have expiation and pu- 


yification only in the case of 


- involuntary homicide, de Leg. 
IX. pag. 869. 


relations to compound for ἃ 
wilful murder (see Pseudo-De- 
-mosth. in Theocrin. Ὁ. 1330. 
extr.); and thus, too, the case 


in Il. VI. 632. is mentioned as 


an exception. See, however, 
Apollod. II. 7. 6.: : 
™ On this point more. sill 
‘pe found below, in ch. rr. 8,9. 
‘In this place I only observe, 


comp. Tychsen 
It was against 
every principle of law for the - 


p. 6.), “ that all expiations in 


‘the heroic mythology were — 


_“ invented by the historians,” 
‘that, according to Arctinus(Al- ὃ. 
Procl. Ἂμ τὸ eters 
Οὐ, 
Smyrneo pag. 61 Ἢ Achilles, 
after the murder of Thersites, 
fled to Lesbos, to be there. OXe 
piated by Ulysses, after sacri< τὸς 
fices to Apollo and Diana. It 
may indeed be shewn from the 


thiopis ἂρ." 


Scholia to Il. XXIV. 484. that — 


the original reading | ἴῃ this” 00. 
passage was not ἀνδρὸς. ἐν ἀφ- 
vetoed, but ἀνδρὸς ἐν ἁγνίτεω, ᾿ eee 
J the: house a the eaplator OP ee, 
Speier: eG 


with reference to the assertion τε 
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“ ΠΣ aud eriminal jurisdiction, we ay perceive 
- why at Athens Apollo should have presided over all — 
_ the courts of justice? ; and why he was 8180: repre- 


τ ‘sented at Tenedos as armed with a double hatchet, 


the instrument used in that island sone the execution | 
~ of adulterers°®. 
7. We shall now slightly touch upon a third elias | 
of purifications; I mean those of houses, towns, and 
districts, over which Apollo was equally supposed 


to preside?; and accordingly they were performed 


~ by Tiresias the prophet of the Ismenium at Thebes‘; 
-as also in later times by Epimenides, in his charac- 
ter of a Cretan worshipper of Apollo, at Athens 
(after Olymp. 46. 1.), and at Delos at.a still earlier — 
period. This is the first purification of Delos of 


which we have any account; the second is that insti- 


- tuted by Pisistratus (about the 60th Olympiad); the — 
third, that set on foot by Athens (Olymp. 88. 3. : 
_ 426 B. C.), when the island was entirely freed from . 
: ine. corpses so odious to Apollo’. eee 


In all these rites we find frequent ‘use. ae the cet 


| re, (the δάφνη ᾿Απολλωνιὰς ἢ, to which a power of 


warding off evil was ascribed, both when employed __ 


foe sprinkling, and when merely carried round in 


procession". This tree also served several purposes 
in the delivery of oracles; a branch of it in ancient 





a; times Aistinguished the prophets* cand ¢ even 2 the god oe 


oan Above: p. 273, note, “pare Εἰ ἢ the fact mentianed ΤΣ, 


το ὁ Below, p. 377, note f, in the first spurious. Poe? of πε 
ΠΡ Aischyl. Ἐπ. 62. 0ῸὉῸὋ Ὁ Alschines p. 658. εἰ, οῖδκ.. ee 
a ἃ Theocrit. Id. XEXTV. oo ts Hesych. in-v.. 
oe ~ Phatarch. Conviv.. Sept. το ἃ See Casaubon ad ‘Theo. a 
μεν ‘Sapient, 14." τ ἣν phrast. Char. 16. ies 
§ Boeckh’s Economy of Abd -* Hence Manto is ‘also called. 


οι ‘thens, vol. IT. P- I 55. Com- : are and one of the ὁ sons Oe 


᾿ΑΔϑ 
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himself as such y's and. hence his nurses were bata 


by some to have been Κορυθάλειαξ,, i. e. “the laurel 


“ dtself;” and’ Arjdaa, or “ the fulfilment of oracles*.” 
The reason why the laurel was supposed to have — 
these powers is as obscure as: the origin of the an- 

Perhaps it: 
was merely the appearance of the evergreen-tree, _ 
with its slender form and glittering leaves, that 


cient symbolical language in Beene 


made it a symbol of Apollo. The laurel will bear 
_ a tolerably severe winter®, and therefore flourished 


in the north of Greece; while the olive, the tree of 
_ Minerva, belongs to its more southern regions. But, ᾿ς 
be this as it may, the situation of Tempe, where : 
this shrub still grows with great luxuriance, cer-_ 


tainly added much to the sanctity of the symbol*: 
and for this reason the amour of the god with 


- Daphne is often placed on the banks of the Ῥὲ- 


-neus4, 


| of Priam, a prophet, was named 


αἴσακος, i, 6. a laurel-bough, 


Apollod. IT. 12. 5. οἵ. Hesych. εἶ 


᾿ inv. 


* Plutarch Sympos. IIT. 9.2 


| ?D. 148. ed. Hutten. Schol. Od. ᾿ 
XIX. 86. διὰ τὸ κουροτρόφον 


τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, Compare Eu- 
stathius p. 683. 40. δά. Bas. 
Hesych. in κορυθαλία. where the 
olive-branch is so called... See 
also Creuzer’s acs vol. i. 
p. 161. 


8. *Adndaa is ohana. δ ἴῃ 
oracles to signify the confirma- _ 
tion by events of the predic- ἡ 


tion; thus Antiphon wrote ἃ 
treatise περὶ τῆς ἀληθείας, i.e. 


on the fulfilment of oracles. 


τ" Tischbein L 33. ΜΙ 
eld Poses tom. I. pl. 6. 


- Muncker’s note. 


—Onceus. 


Indeed Apollo was supposed to love all 


Apollo is called ἀληθὴς by Try- 
phiodorus v. 641. where ‘see 
‘Wernicke’s note. 


Τίμα. p. 113. 


_Diviners | 
were called by the’ ‘Spartans: 
karadabioral, Hemsterhuis ad 


b See particularly Plin. jm. ἱ Σ᾿ 


Epist. V. 6. 
ἐν © Above, p. 231, note % | 
4 Ovid's ‘Metamorphoses : and 

Hyginus fab. 203. where see. 
[tisalsore- 
lated to have taken. place abe! 
Amycle, at Claros, and also 
on the banks of the Ladon; ς΄ 
the latter on account of Apollo eG | 
7 In several coins of 
“Metapontum, 6. g., on two in Ὁ 


the Paris cabinet, Apollo is re- 


presented. as placing or. plant- woh τ “ts 
ing a laurel on a low altars τι 
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groves, ἘΡῚ ἘΠ of ie trees, laurels, wild. " 

olives, ὅτε. The freshening coolness and holy silence 

of such places were thought to be pr oper Prepare a- 

tives for entering the sanctuary “. | | 

τ 8. It has appeared incompr ehensible ἐδ many, 
; shy Apollo should be a god of prophecy, and how 


this office can be reconciled with his other attri- ae 


_butes. ‘Many have been satisfied with supposing 


an. accidental association of music, prophecy, and 
: archery, without being able to discover any prin- 


τ ciple of union. In the following pages we shall en- 
deavour to account for the combination in the same 
| deity of attributes apparently so unconnected. : 

_ Prophecy, according to the ideas of the ancients, _ 

_ is the announcement of fate (of μοῖρα, αἶσα). Now fate — 

was considered to be the right order of things, the 
established physical and moral harmony of the world, _ 
in which each thing occupies the place fitted for its _ 
capacities and function. Fate therefore coincides with _ 


τς the supreme Justice (Θέμις); which notion Hesiod __ 


_ expressed by saying that Jupiter married Themis, 
who produced to him the Fates. The pious, religious 


eee mind could not separate Jupiter and Destiny: Fate _ - 
was the will and thought of the highest of the gods. 
_ A man whose actions agreed with this established 


harmony, and who: followed the appointed course of 


ee things, : acted justly y (κατ᾽ αἶσαν, ἐναίσιμα) 3 the violent 
and arrogant man endeavoured at least to break — 


ι a through. the laws of Fate. Now it was this right ie: ie | ὃ 
λον ἦς order of events which the ancient oracles were sup- oe 


o posed t to μρραοῖπι: and henee they ¥ were called 96. - 


ee ee it ce ae 

hea and he. is ‘frequently Gn "let pane 

_. with a laurel in his hand, ὁ See Od. Ix: 200. XK, 278. 
ἜΝ = sometimes bound with woollen — | -Pausan. 1. al. ὩΣ | 
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μίστες, ordinances or laws of justices. They - were 
not imagined to be derived from a foreknowledge of 
- futurity; but merely to declare that which, accord-— | 
ing to the necessary course of events, must come to 
pass. It cannot indeed fail to surprise us that the 


oracle was delivered by a woman in a state of ec- 
stasy, and not as the result of serious reflection. But | 


do we not find in the earlier period of Grecian phi- 


losophy (especially in the Ionic school) every new 
and profound discovery appearing as the work of | 
sudden illumination and ecstasy, and indeed often — 
~ accompanied with miraculous circumstances? And 
would not the mind in that age have naturally been — 
raised to such an excited and rapturous state, when, 
endeavouring to escape from the narrow bounds of 
daily life, it recognised in the general course of events 
the influence of the gods? The means adopted to © 





‘promote this inspiration, the vapour of the chasm, 


the chewing of the laurel-leaves, the drinking of the 
water of the well, are of the most innocent descrip- | 
tion. We do not however mean to deny that these. 

ceremonies soon became an unmeaning form, the Ἴ 
oracle being” made subservient to ‘pobtical pur- 2 
poses. = τ ee ees 
The custom of a woman 1 giving utterance to the 


decrves of the god originated par tly from the pecu-. 
liar estimation in which women were held by the 
Dorians, and partly from the natural tendency of 


the female sex (so oo remarked by the ΒΒΕΙ͂ ΒΟ) | 


: See senticulaciy Od. XVI Apollo, at ‘Delphi (which ἽΝ 
403. and Hom. Hymn. Apoll. seems to be stated in the cor- Ὁ ὁ 
394. compare Allian V.H. III. rupt gloss of Hesychius in θές. 





439 44- Diod. V. 67. Harpocra- puts), ἘΜ in the ρα ne . ΠΝ ᾿ | 


tion in θεμιστεύειν, πο, Themis — Chishull Ant. Asiat. Ἔ mes 
was worshipped, together with 
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to fits of ΠΈΞΗΕ " Prophetesses were elsewhere also | 
frequently connected with temples of Apollo; as, for 
instance, Manto, during the fabulous age, with the 
‘Ismenian and Clarian temples, and Cassandra with | 
that of Thymbra, whose nature was nearly allied to 
that of the sibyls, who likewise were always con- 
nected with temples of the same god. As to the 


‘manner in which the responses of the Pythian : 


priestess: ‘were delivered, Heracleitus οἵ. Ephesus 
_ says, that “the god, whose or acle is at Delphi, nei- 


“ther utters nor conceals any thing, but gives 
τος ὦ signs ;” which at least serves to contradict the 





common idea of the designed eee of oe 


oracle. 
This temple must however: have lost muh. of | 


τὸ its. dignity, when it condescended, for the sake of ᾿ 


τοῦ offerings from the Lydian monarch, to an- | 
swer enigmatically the insidious questions which 


Croesus put to the Grecian oracles. In earlier times 
a Greek would not have dared, without the greatest 0... 
- faith in its responses, to approach the temple, which ὃ 


had regulated almost the whole political state. of 
Greece, conducted its colonies, instituted the sacred 
τ armistices, and established by its authority the le- 
2 gislation of Lycurgus. _ For in general the god had 


cote not to declare what would, but what should take | 





i place; and he fr equently declared events not as to” 


εν : happen. independently of his injunction, but as the ᾿ 
consequence and result of his answers. All Dorians => 
re were in a 1 certain state of dependence on the e Pythian Bee 


ΕΣ g ee Bintexch. de Pyth: ο- degree to. praise the ampli 


rac. 21. pag. 282. (pag. 333.ed. of the Delphic oracles, as also 








᾿ 2. Schleiermacher.) Herod. VII. _Pillostrams Vit. us Apollon. Vie ae | 
Ὁ δ also abpes to a certain 1. ἜΑ ἐν οι 


λεὼ 


' and entranced state of the soul. 
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temples, and. as. long ¢ as s that race possessed. the. as- 
cendency i in Greece, the hearth i in the centre of the 
earth (μεσόμφαλος. ἑστία), with its eternal fire, at Py-— 
tho, was in fact considered as the Prytaneum : and 
| religions: centre of the whole of Greece’. — 

9. In ancient Greece, however, prophecy was by 
no means derived altogether from Apollo, but merely | 
that species of it which proceeded from a rapturous — 
Nevertheless, the 
-enthusiastic and imaginative frame of mind, in which 
cool grottos, with their flowing waters and hollow 
echoes, seemed to transport the votary into a former 


world, was derived from the Nymphs: and the Ba- _ 
cide, who were considered as under the influence _ 


of the Nymphs (νυμφόπληκτοι), have no more to do 
with Apollo than the ἀμ: ἀμ: whom Mu- | 


ΤΆ ᾿ szeus is reckoned. 


ΟΥ̓ the various modes of divination from omens i 
ΕῚ two or three were referred to this god, and 
that rather accidentally than in accordance with any 
fixed principle!: e. g. divination from lightning ™, 
from. birds ®, from sacrifices °, and from the-drawhig | 

of lots, which, however, was either disdained by him, : 
85 s below his dignity, or transferred to Mercury Roe 


ee A Hom: ΠΝ 24. "τς : 
‘Choéph. 1037. Burip. Ton 474. 


Plutarch. Num. 9. 


i See Plato de Rep. IV. pag. 
179.7. Leg. VI. PBB: 438. 12, 


ed. Bekker. 


The divination front dr caine 
is also ΠΌΡΕ ΘΕ by Euripides 
‘aur. 1264). to the Ῥιο- 
phecies of Apollo; and he also” 
refers to it the combat between — 
ch. ἘΞ δι De® τε 
ΠΡ Hom, Hye ΤΙ, 5 $52. Cale τι 


(iphig. T 


the goddess Faia and Pheebus. 


TAY eeu divination was 


of an early dates according t to. 
Pausan. J. 43.3. 


ο ™ Above, ch, 2. §. 14. 


_ ἢ Hymn. Hom. III. 213, 544. : 


Sophocl. Cid. T. 965. Alex- 


ander’s s Δελφικὰ ap. Steph. Byz. ve 


Paus. X. 65 1. 


in Πάρνασσος, 


comp. Plin. H. N. VII. sy. 


© Μάντεις Uvéixot at the on 


erifice, Eurip. Androm. 1107, 


1116. see above, ch. 2. &. ere 
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Connecting’ the idea. of Apollo, which we os 7 
now acquired, with our preceding inquiries, we find — 
the whole combine in an easy and natural manner. 
Apollo, as a divine hero, overcomes every obstacle | 


to the order and laws of heaven; and those are . 
heavenly regulations and Jaws which he proclaims 
as the prophet of Jupiter. By these, also, tranquil- 
lity, brightness, and harmony, are every where esta- ᾿ 
ἐν blished, and every thing destructive of them is re- 
moved. The belief in a ‘fixed system of laws, of — 
which Apollo was the executor, formed the founda- — 
᾿ tion of all prophecy in his worship. | 


10. We have next to consider for what reason 


and to what extent music was included among the πὸ 
τ solemnities (rua!) in honour of Apollo. On ἐπὶ. 
point, however, we must guard against inferring too 
much from the poets. By the ancients he was re-— 
_ presented as playing on the lyre (φόρμιγξ), frequently — 
in the midst of a chorus of Muses, singing and Ὁ 
dancing 4; whose place in the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo is filled by ten goddesses, among whom 
© Mars and Mercury vault and spring” (perhaps 
like Cretan tumblers or κυβιστητῆρες), “ whilst Apollo, 
“in a beautifully woven garment, plays, and at the 
_ * same time dances, with quick motion of the feet :” 
ee for Apollo was not considered as merely a god οὖ 
a music ; thus Pindar addresses him as. the: god. of ae 


μι | φὰς ion | 7 aut are alo mentioned by Plutarch : ἱ ἘΠ 


Schol. Etym. Magn. pag. 455. “ae Eu 16. 


wee’ σαν Anecds Bekk. p 268. Zee 4), 1, Goa. ‘Hesiod: Beut. ges 
gee nebius Κις 75. Steph, Byz. in 200; and see Heinrich’s note. 
πὸ @pla. compare Hesychius in So also on the chest of Cypse- _ 
the obscure gloss Θριὼ, and the lus, with the verses in Paus.V. 
vase in Millingen’s Diverses 18.1, and Pindar Nem.V.24. 


' intures 29. Ἑλήροι. at Delphi ee πιὰ 
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dance". But we are ‘not warranted from this poet. | 
ical fiction to infer a religious union of the Muses 
and Apollo, nor can such a connexion be any where | 
traced ; indeed the worship of these goddesses was, 
both in origin and locality ", entirely different from 
that of Apollo. Besides, amongst the early writers, 
Apollo is never considered as the patron of poets, 
or invoked, as the ‘Muses are, to grant poetical in- | 
7 spiration : : players on the harp (κιθάρα) alone were 
under his protection. The harp was his attribute, 
_ both in many ancient statues ὅ and also on the coins 
of Delphi; it is his ancient and appropriate instru- _ 
- ment; the deeper-toned lyre, with its arched sound- : 
ing-board, Apollo received from Mercury": the in- 
stances in which he is represented as bearing it are 
_ very rare. | 
ο΄ 11, But for what reason is Apollo described as 
2 playing upon the harp? for no other, assuredly, 
than that the music of the harp was from times of 
remote antiquity connected with his worship; and 
that, because it appears best fitted to express a tran- 
oe quil and simple harmony; the worship of Apollo, 7 
as we have frequently remarked, always endeavour- 














: ing < to ἢ produce a solemn mnt and stillness of the = ᾿ 


oF fou Hyiin, ‘Apel 200. 
Pindar Fragm. 115. ed. Boeckh. 
Apollo himself, as a boy, is re- 
presented dancing on a tripod 
in a coin of Cos (Mionnet 
tom. HI. p. 401). : 

δ Or ones p- 391. 
t See, 8. g. Athen. XIV. Ῥ. 
636K. ae the xi@apos was 
a fish sacred to Apollo, Apol- 


lod. Fragm. p. 395. ed. Heyn.. 


% See the Homeric Hymn to 


Mercury. But even there the 


lyre is frequently contonndes Ἷ 
with the cithara or Inte (the — 
seven-stringed Inte in v. 51, 
which proves that this hymn is 


later than the time of Terpan- cae 
der). Comp. Apollod. pd EE sae ie 
2, where Apollo is. said tore. 5 7. 
ceive the pipe (σύριγξ) also 
from Mercury, and Eratosth. = 
—Catast. 24. The AXolian lyric 

poets made frequent mention ὃς’ 0. 
of this fable, and hence it fre~ = sf 
quently occurs in Horace. ee 
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soul. 
ἐς invented the. harp, and bestows the muse on whom 
“he wills, in order to introduce peaceful law into 
ἐς the heart*. To this also refer the golden κηληδόνες, 
which, according to the account of the same poet’, 
Were suspended Praia the roof of the brasen temple 
at Delphi; and they were, without doubt, intended — 


ee 
Pindar beautifully says of figs god that he τ 


αἰ. emblems of the mild and soothing influence of 


the god. This was naturally the chief object of © 


- music when used in purifications, and as an incan- ὁ 


tation (ὀπῳδή): ; when passions were to be overcome, _ 
and pain soothed; and in ancient times this was 
one of its most important applications’. Chryso- 
| themis, an ancient Pythian minstrel of mythology, 


was hence called the son of Carmanor, the expiatory ae 


‘priest of Tarrha?; 


the plague’. The Pythagoreans, who paid an | 


ἜΝ as also Thaletas, the Cretan 
poet, purified Sparta by music, when attacked with 


. especial honour to Apollo, went still further, and 

: employed music as a charm (ἐπῳδὴ) ἴο. soothe the ee 
passions, attune the spirit to harmony, and cure 
both body and mind. Hence they much preferred _ 


the harp to the flute’, as, according to Grecian 


ee ideas, there was something in the sound of the flute : 
wild, and at the same time gloomy: this, too, is the 


ae . x Pyth. V. 63. 





ment °. d, 


 Ὑ Fragm. Pan. 2.ed. Boeckh.’ 
4 The frequent use of music 


ee ᾿ in medicine in the most 8ῃ- 

 gient times is certainly not a — 
fiction; thus Apollo, when a 
player on the harp and an ia-— 

τ πρόμαντις, has offices nearly al- — 

Hed τὸ one another, Asch. 


“ΠῚ 464. ‘Damen. 69 1} 
Αὐουτάταν; ΠΕΣ 
_ to Schol. Pind. Pyth. Argum.3.00 


᾿ς reason why Apollo disliked the snusic of that instru. Ὁ 
_ This also - explains his contest with, ‘Mar- 


2:9 Paus, X.: 7: 2. 


he was. himself the kabapras. 


> Plutarch de Music. 42. — 
© Diog. Laert. VIIL 24. Jam- 


blichus Vit. Pythag. 26,&c. 
4 Hence no flute-player was 
allowed to enter Abe semple @ of Bs 
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syas, ‘the Phrygian Silenus and flate:player, πὶ... oo 


tough skin, having o been stript off by the conqueror, 
always moved (according to the report of the in- 
habitants of Celeene), with j joys as was. s believed, at 
the sound of flutes °. 2 | 

The flute was not an escmiment τ much anti- 
quity among the Greeks; Homer only mentions it. 
as used by the Trojans‘. In the time of Hesiod it 


. had been. introduced into the irregular and crowded 


processions after banquets (κῶμος ). But the harp 
alone for a long time kept its place as the instru- 
ment for the chorus: even in the time of Aleman 
flute-players came mostly from Asia Minor; and 
their names (Sambas, Adon, Telos +) frequently had, 
from this circumstance, a barbarous sound. This 
kind of music was principally adopted in places 
where Bacchus was worshipped; for instance, in 
- Beotia. It was of course also much used in the 
rites of the Phrygian Magna Mater, and of the 
Phrygian Pan': hence Pindar, who inherited the 
character of a flute-player from his father, dedicated 
a shrine to the mother of the gods, and to Pan, 
ἃ When, however, it had hecomo.c common throughout | 


: Penns’ abe. ‘son of Apollo, Ὁ ae Π. ao 13. The passage 2 


- Diod. V. 83. 


ὁ This fable, and the various 


representations of it In ancient 
art, are well known. See Boet- 
tiger in Wieland’s Aftisches 
Museum vol. I. p..285.. Vis- 
conti Museo Pio-Clementino V. 
4. Millin Vases vol. I. pl. 6. 
The accompaniments in the 
plate given by Tischbein IV. 6. 
shew that Phrygia, those in [. 
434. and Millingen ie 6. that 
ἐδ λοι is meant. | 


XVIII. 495. cannot be con- ΠΕΣ 
sidered as equally ancient, see 
Eustathius and the Venetian eo 


Scholiast. i eat 
8 Hesiod. Scut. 281. Coe 
} Athen. XIV. pag. 624. Β. ee 


Welcker ad Aleman. Pag. 6. oe 


Fragm. 86. 


“i See Marm. Par. Ep. το. pare 


and the commentators.. 


a ‘Boeckh ad Pindar. F "Brag. | " 
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2 Greece, it ue not. be. excluded oni a place so” 


| celebrated for music as Delphi, and Apollo’ s ear be- 
2 came less fastidious. Alcman and Corinna, indeed, 
were too partial to that art (the former as being a 
Lydian, the latter a Boeotian), when they represented 
Apollo himself playing on the flute. This instru- 

ment, however, had at that time been adopted even 

in the sacred exhibition of the Delphian worship: a 
 dirge on the death of the Python ™ (nominally the 
το, production. of Olympus a Phrygian musician, con- 
temporary with Terpander) was played on the flute 
in the Lydian strain, and probably formed a part of 
that dramatic representation. Moreover, this in- 


strument was used to accompany Prosodia (songs τ 


which were sung on the way to a temple) in the 


_ procession to ‘Tempe, and in the Pentathlon at the 
gymnastic contests". A peculiar species of flute, 
from being used in pzeans, obtained the name of the 


| Pythian’: : yet the music of the flute, combined with _ 


singing (αὐλῳδία), in lyric and elegiac measures, was. ne 
excluded from the Pythian games, after it had once 


been heard, as making too gloomy an impression ?: 
for all sadness, and. therefore all plaintive strains, 


were. every” where excluded from the worship of 
oo Apollo ; and the music in his temples was always 
ae intended to have an enityentng and. coursing 


: τ effect upon ‘the mind. 


τὰ: From this view of the subject we may ex. an 


εἰ a Mower ‘Fragm. 48, ed. ἡ Plutarch de Mus. I [4: Pais. ἐ τ : a 
: ‘Welcker. Plutarch de Mus. 14. Vz νι ἃ. Vi τά. 4 Στὸ: Πύθιον, τος 


τς ἂν Aristoxenus ap. ‘Plutarch. “Athen. XII. p. 538 F. 


oe de Mus. 15. The same mu- 9 Or perfect. (τέλειοι. αὐλοῦ; τ 
τος sician also composed the νόμος Aristides de Music. 2. Ρ. τοῖς τ : 
οὖς Πολυκέφαλος in honour. of A- ed. Meibom, ὁ ee 





moe poe Plut. ib. ee Boeckh ad Ρ ‘Paus. ΤΙ. Pang x. 9. a 
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plain ie: singular story of the contest of Apollo ἐ δος 
with Linus, and of the defeat and consequent death __ 


of the latter 4. For this purpose it will be necessary 
to state shortly my ideas respecting the real cha- 
| racter of Linus. Linus then, the subject. of the 
song called by his name, was originally a god of an Ἢ 
elementary religion (in which there were numerous z 
symbols to signify the death of all animated life): 
he was nearly connected with Narcissus (i. e. the 
_ Torpid), whose tomb was shewn at Thebes and Ar- 


gos, at which last place matrons and maidens be- 


wailed him in the month Arneius, as a boy brought 

up among lambs and torn in pieces by dogs". The — 
song of lamentation for the untimely death of Linus, — 
the much-loved boy *, was sung to the harp in a low 
and subdued voice, and listened to with pleasure in 
the times of Homer and Hesiod‘, although then, 
perhaps, the air was not always very melancholy. 
But in after-times this was its predominant cha- _ 
hela as is proved by the names Abas and oe | 


4 τ od 20. ἃ; 2) Phitodhas jubiiay cipuphiened ῦ “Mian. | a 


rus ap. Eustath. ad Il. p. 11030 Ne A. XII. 34. Statius Theb. 


57. ed. Ἔοῃ. ΟΥ͂Ι, 65. Conon ubi sup, Athen. 
τ * Conon Narr. Ὁ, 19. Paus. ΠῚ. p.99 F.. The dog, as WaS ὁ ΘΟ 
II. 19,1 (his tomb was in the frequently the case in ancient 
‘temple of Apollo). comp. Pro- mythology,evidentlyrepresents 6 
pertius II. 10. 8. A θρῆνος *Ap- Sirius, and generally the scorch- 
yeios is mentioned by Aristides ing heat of summer, so fatal 
- Bleus. p. 239. Apollo is ΕΣ to all vegetation. It appears, ὁ 
his ‘poetical, father (Apollod. I therefore, that they destroyed τς. 
3. 2. Theocritus, Eustathius) ; the emblem of that power by 
bat his mother Psamathe and which the death of Narcissus ass 


his brother Psamathus must was occasioned, _ εν 
_ have some meaning. With the 5 Hesiod ap. Eustath, ubi sup. 


ceremony mentioned in thet Hom. IL XVIII. 569. He- — ἐν 
text was connected a Pst val siod δὲ sup. uripides es an Ope 


called Arnis or Cynophontis, at then. a p. oo 
which a number of dogs were — 
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᾿ πεν was a - great favourite with the husband- 
men, oS were generally aboriginal inhabitants. 
In this point there was a resemblance between the | 
| usages of ancient Greece and Asia Minor, where 
religious dirges of this description, different, indeed, 
in different districts, but having every where the 
same mournful tune, were customary 9. Such were, 
_ for instance, the lament of the tribe of Doliones?; 
the Hylas, sung at fountains in the country of the | 
- Mysians and Bithynians* (probably the same as the 
Mysian. song»); the song of the beautiful Bormus, 
_ whose watery death was deplored by the husband- 
men of Mariandyne on the flute in the middle of 
- summer ὃ: 


oo wailed yearly during the time of harvest at Celzenze, 


the native place of Marsyas 4; and which, with the 


melancholy Carian strain, was played to the Phry- 


ἀν gian flute 5. 





Ἷ Besides these there were the Gingras, — 
" or song of Adonis, and the Maneros, the rustic song. 
OF Pélisiim in Egypt, which Herodotus compares” 
with the Linus‘ 
of the two opposite kinds of music was in some 


| measure renewed; there being a tradition that Ci- | 
το nyras,— the priest of Venus, and composer of the 
ee mournful strains in honour of Adonis, had, like 


61... 


of Lityerses, whom the Phrygians pees 


And even at Cyprus the contest ee 





ἘΠ Ὁ 60 See Ἐς ad isch. A- 
Os ge 83 | The proper name 

oo was perhaps « οἶτος δι, and the 
ke first: words. αἱ Alec 
oe Ὁ Pollux I. Re 38, οἵ. τι αὐ 
ΕΣ Ὕ ‘Barbarian Αἴ vot in » Basi. 7 
ee A Orest: 1402. 


A Schol, Apoll. 1. 1138. 
a . ® Orchomenos Ὁ. 293. 


oo) Asch. Pers. 1059: wink 
| one it is a mcleneholy tune to ine 


54. 
os Schok” ἘΣ 
Apostol. ΧΙ, ἥν ‘Hesychius in 7 


lamentations of. the τ τῷ: 


and Schol. Eustath. ad Dionys: : 


Perieg. 701. 


6 Zisch. Pers. o4r. andSchol, : ee 
Eustath. uot sup. Polina, Iv. 7. ᾿ς 


Theoerit. x. “abe ᾿Ἶ 


Μαριανδυνῶν θρῆνος. 


τ θ᾽ Pollux Tv. τοι. 716. 
IE 79. comp. Clearchus : 
: τ Mesa 3 Pollux ubi eR. 


δ» 
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τ ὩΣ and Linus, been overcome and put to death ee 


eae g 





goer 6, even, and simple: music. of the: Gr ols, a ee 


contest with that impassioned spirit, alternating be- 


tween the extr emes of fury and. apathy, which the τ 


| professors of an elementary religion sought to repre- 


sent. even in their music; and consequently | this — 7 


- fable also harmonizes with the fundamental prin- ; 


of ciples of the religion of Apollo. 


18. Having now ascertained the general character 
| of the music employed in the worship of Apollo, we 
shall endeavour to obtain a more accurate know- 
ledge of its varieties. . . 

One of the most ancient species of ἘΠΕ 
(in which Chrysothemis the Cretan and Philammon 
were said to have contended at Delphi) was a hymn | 
‘to Apollo»; 





which we must suppose to have been > 


composed in the ancient Doric dialect, ‘and sung Ἵν 


simply to the harp. 


In reference to the musical — 


part, this song was also called νόμος ἷ, the invention a 


of which was ascribed to. Apollo himself *. At Delos - ? 


| also hymns" of this kind (νόμοι) Were. sung “at the 9 
ee eyclic dances, and were supposed to be derived βίο 


Olen, another representative of the ancient poetry oe ᾿ 


of hymns). 


5 Bustath. ad Il. A. 20. The 
name Cinyras was changed so 
as to resemble Kiwupés. The 
love which Apollo bore him 
(Pind. Pyth. I. 16. ἐξ Schol. 
Theocrit. I. 109). merely signi- 
fies that he was fond of music. 

b Paus. X. 7. 2 
the antiquity. of the musical 


τ - contestsat Delphi see Plutarch 
! οὐδὸν τὶ i. a t. p. 83. Deme- 


ΟΡ. 349, note Dy 


. Concerning : 


The general character of these ab ! 


trius Phalereus quoted ‘ahees: | 


Apollon. Tyan. VI. ro. 


| Proclus ap. Phot. Χρυσόθε- οι 
pus 6 Κρὴς mp@ros στολῇ χρησά- ᾿ we i 
μενος ἐκπρεπεῖ καὶ κιθάραν dvahd= 


βὼν εἰς μίμησιν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος. 
μόνος ἦσε νόμον. 
ΟΚ Suidas in νόμος sbupuibh 
'Calliim. Hymn. Del. 304. 


comp. Apoll, Rhod. 1. 5537. 


Philostrat. ‘Vit. ᾿ ΠΣ τς 





en 8.5.18, 


SSA HESetia ὡς ον ἀνα {τ 
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composure and. regularity ™ ; ; the measure was. an- 
ciently (as we know from certain testimony) only 

: hexameter®: which agrees well with the fact that 
the origin of the hexameter was derived from Py- 


tho®. In the account that Philammon, the ancient 


| composer of hymns, had placed choruses of young 


women round the altar, who sang the birth of La- 


-tona and her children in lyric measures (ἐν μέλεσι P, 
the nomes of Philammon4, as improved by Terpander 


the ancient lyric poet, appear to be confounded with 
the original ones; since these, after the fashion of 


the most ancient composers, contained only hex-_ 


ameters'. The ancient religious poets mentioned 
in these accounts, Chrysothemis, Philammon, and — 


Olen, maybe looked on as Dorians with the same 
certainty as the founders of the temples of Tarrha, 
Delphi, and Patara, to which they particularly be- 

: longed’. The language also of the poems ascribed 
to them must have been Doric; though indeed the 

fact of a poetical use of this dialect before the his- 





~ ™ Proclus δὲ sup. 


τ Plutarch de Music. 4. from 


_ Timotheus. | | 
Maa 0 See the passages quoted by 
he Fabricius vol. Ἵν 92.207, 210. 
eds ‘Hartl. There was also a 
 persus: Deliacus, if the reading 
in. Atilius Fortunatus Ῥ. 2690. 
ed. Putsch. is correct.. At Mi- 

τς Tetus also’ there were ancient 
τ hexameter hymns, probably by — 
οὐ Branchus, to Apollo and Jupi- 

. ter, Terent. de Metris 5, 165. 
᾿ ΠΕΡ. Clem. Alex. Strom, Ῥ- 
ΤΠ. Heraclid. Pont. ap. δια. ” 
phen tare de Music. 3: comp. Schol. 


VOL. Ee. 


Od. XVI. 432. Syncellus Chro- 
nogr. p.162. Fabricius vol. 1. 
p. 214. ed. Harles. 

4 Plutarch de Music. 5. 

' The hymns of Terpander 


were, like the most ancient 
songs, partlyin hexameter me- 
tre, ἔπη (Plutarch Symp. TTI. 4. 

Proclus ubi sup.) : yet Terpan-. ται 
der was the first to introduce 


a great variety of. metres. τ. 
* The. reason οἵ. ‘Tharayris 2 


: the Thracian. being called the | y 


son of Philammon ‘(Paus. Ive 
33). is probably the near neigh- 


-bourhood of the Delphians and 
_ Mhvacians of Parnassus hee ee 


Bb 
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toric times will not. agree with he gredonieait oe 
though | perhaps not well-grounded notions reapects, ; 


ing the: progress. of poetry in Greece. 


14. That the pean was a song of πεν | 
With | 


respect however to the manner in which it was per- 


for deliverance has been mentioned above. 


formed, we learn from Homer that it was sung. after 
the sacrificial feast‘, when the goblets were carried 


round after the sacred libation; and this was also 


the case at Sparta and Athens". It was generally 
sung in a sitting posture, although in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo that god is represented as. accom- 
panying the Cretans who sing in a measured “step *. 

At Sparta also it was danced in choruses Κ. 
whole it required a regular and sedate measure’, 


even when it assumed a more lively air, as at the — 
νόμος, and at the holy σπονδειακὸν, sung at libations% 6 
But the most lively dance which accompanied = 
the songs used in the worship of Apollo, was that __ 
termed the hyporchema». In this, besides the chorus _ 

of singers who usually danced around the blazing = 
τὶ altar, several persons. were > appointed to accompany’ | 


On the 


“tT L473. ef. XXII. 3οι. 


ee. Plat. Symp. 4. Philochorus 


ap. Athen. XIV. p. 630 sq. ef. 
IV. p. 179. XI. p. 03 E. from 
Antiphanes, Xenoph. Symp. 2 

1. Hence τελεσίερος, Hesych. 
in Vv. 


x Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 514 
564. In Delos also peans were 


sung round. the altars, -Eurip. 
Herc. Fur. 690. 

ΟΣ Xenoph. Ages. 2. τ ‘The 
passage of Atheneus XIV. De 


6310. if properly written, does 


not refer to that point. There 


“was always a "person “named “ 
ἐξάρχων who accompanied the ᾿ 
- song on an instrument. aay ia 


Archilochus Fr agm. 50... 


Gaisford. αὐτὸς ἐξάρχων . ae ao 

αὐλὸν Λέσβιον παιήονα (after the 
time of Terpander), Mite Soe τ Ὁ 
phocl. μετὰ λύρας τοῖς παιανίζου- Ὁ 


σιν ἐξῆρχε. Compare the verses 
on the chest of Cypselus quoted 
above, p. 361. note 4. 
: Plutarch de Ez τό. : 
a Jamblich. Vit. Pythag. 2 Ἧς 
ΟΡ See Menander de Emcom, 
p. 27. ed. Heeren. 


Sea ee Beate ale a μετ δ 
PUREED Lo ne et Poe ih οι 














ὁπ. 8 §. 14 


the action of the poem. with an appropriate panto- 


a ἘΠ XVIII. 890. ef. Od. IV, 
8 lim. Hymn. Del. 317. with 
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mimic display (sropyeioban). Homer himself bears 


witness to the Cretan origin of this custom, since 
the Cnosian dance, represented by Vulcan on the 
shield of Achilles, appears from the description to 


have been a kind of Hyporcheme®’, and hence all 
dances of this description were called Cretan‘. From 


that island they passed at an early period over to 
Delos, where, even in Lucian’s time, the wanderings 
‘of Latona and her island, with their final repose, 


were represented in the above manner®. At the 
same time also probably took place the custom men- 
tioned in the hymn to the Delian Apollo as cha- — 


_racterizing the songs of the young women of that 
island; viz. that they represented the voices and 
- gestures of every nation‘: perhaps they introduced 

the peculiar dances of the various countries which 

Latona visited in her wanderings. The ludicrous, 
and at the same time complicated dance (γέρανος) 
| which Theseus is said first to have danced with his 

‘erew round the altar at Delos δ, was probably. of the 


same description. All that can be clearly ascer- 


& See Plut. Thes. 21. Cal- 





a Ἐπ ἘΠ ap. Schol.. Pind. 


Pyth. Il.127. and Simonides 
oo aD Athen. V. pag. 181 B. Flu- 
ΠΣ ach Syn o8, IX: 46. explained 
by Boeckh ad Pind. ee Ῥ: 


597 


“Εἰ Lacian: ἂς Saltat, 160. 


ποτ ¥ Hom: Hymn. Apoll. τᾶς: 
τς πάντων δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. φωνὰς. καὶ 
ἫΝ κρεμβαλιαστὺν Μιμεῖσθαι ἴσασιν. 
οὖς Κρεμβαλιαστὺς means extrava- 
τ ρῥϑηῦ gestures, such as clapping 
oe 8 of hands, striking of Ὁ 


Spanheim’s note. The leader 
of the dance was called γεραν- 
ουλκὸς (Hesych. in v.) Blows | 


also were given, and hence the 


᾿ expression ‘Anhov κακὸς βωμὸς ee 
: (Hesych. in σον: and there | 
were also various turnings and ae. 


windings, παραλλάξεις. and dve- 


λίξεις (Οἰοιβαγομυς. apud Plut. — 
— ubi sup.): when at rest, the 
chorus stood in a semicircle, 
_ with leaders at the ὃ two wings, 
ἀν IY At POL ae: 


808 
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tained respecting’ the rhythm of these compositions | 

is, that the. hexameter was altogether unfitted to 
. their playful and joyous character ®. h But both the 
_hyporcheme and. pean were first. indebted for their 
systematic improvement to the Doric ‘musicians, 
Xenodamus of Sparta, and ‘Thaletas of Elyrus in 
Crete (about 620 Β. (. ἢ, who first brought the Cretic 
or Peonian metre (metrum Cr eticum sive Peoni- : 
cum) into general use; which names point out be-_ 
yond doubt its Cretan origin, and its use in peans ἢ. 


Cretics form a quick and lively, though a pleasing ao 


and by no means inharmonious! rhythm, being par- 


ticularly adapted to rapid motion. Thus a joyous ΤΟΝ 
and agreeable harmony was added, at the festivals τς 


of Apollo, to the serious and solemn music, although 


the Bo tueee and eae of: shih Tonian_ and i 








cf ‘Athen: XIV. Ῥ. ΤΕ "οτὰ- 
pare the extant. fragments ¢ of by Bacchylides. — oe oe 
the peans of Pindar.. ids Olymp.., Χιν. Tae 

i Plutarch de Muse: ἃ. το. and the Schol. ) . 








τ ἋΣ is palled βρῶ τ τι hor 7 a 


Schol. Pind. Pyth. .127. That τ ἢ There was at Dees an a 





the hyporcheme was,} 
Sparta may be seen Irom Pin-  tarch de Music. 14. which Tec- | 
dar Fragm. 8. pag. ed, teus and Angelion appear to 


Boeckh. 





natiye in cient statue, according to Plue 


& ahave | imitated (Pausan. IX. 35. ae 


k Plutarch ae ‘Musto, το. 1.); whose work is. perhaps ᾿ BL 
where for MAPONA καὶ. Κρητικὸν copied in the Gem in Millin’s. 


ῥυθμὸν. should PE poses be writ- | “Galeri le Mythologique p- 32. No. oe 
NA.” 474. Comp. Macrob. Sat. 1. ὙΠ 

th. 17. The Graces had a, flute, a ᾿ 

een 3 lyre, and a pipe in their r hands, 
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Ὁ represented as bearing’ in his hand the Graces, who 
7 gave additional splendour and elegance to his fes- — 
tivals by the dance, music, and banquet °. 
ο΄ 15. We have as yet omitted the mention of two 

great national festivals celebrated at Amycle by the 
ἢ Spartans i in honour of the chief deity of their race ?, 

viz. the Hyacinthia and the Carnea, from a belief 

that they do not properly belong to Apollo. That 
the worship of the Carnean Apollo, in which both 
were included, was derived from Thebes, from 
~ whence it was brought over by the Aigidz to Amy- 
ela, has. been proved in a former work 4: our pre- 
sent object is to shew, from the symbols and rites 











res than from that of 
s, whom the Carnean 

| quoit*, *, evidently 
dark-coloured spe- 
symbolical lan-— 
he fable of his _ 
elementary re- 





ὍΣ oe the ancient fellate 

















Ss guage v was an. vehi 
i οὔτι: is melee a — 







eee 





es Prag, os . 
ae Ode Hutten. soe 
oe ἌΞΕΙΣ ν᾽ 182. and 88 
oe Patiyasis Fragm. I A 18. 

: Also the Hyacinthie in ἢ th srodiiéed into Sicily by the 41. 
























aughter f Lapithas (so name 






of this worship, that it was originally derived more 


᾿ ΜΝ of ae one 


yyeleum, Strab. VI. p. 94. 
Hyacinthus was the ‘son ὁ ac fcaled 
‘clas and of -Diomede ‘th Ras τ. Hel. Cee 
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_ to Ceres Chthonia at Hermione’, We find further " 


proof of this in the ancient. sculptures with which 
the grave, and at the same time the altar of Hya- 


cue was adorned: the artists indeed appear to 


have completely comprehended the spirit of the 


worship. We find Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and the 


Cadmean Bacchus, with Ino and Semele, and Hya- 
cinthus himself, together with a sister named Poly- 


beat. Polyboea is hardly, if at all, distinct from : 
Proser pine", whom Lasus of Hermione called Me- — 
libea. To this may be added the sacrifices to the — 


dead, and lamentations customary on the first: day * 


(which were forbidden at all other festivals of A-— 


pollo); nightly processions ¥, and several other de- 
tached traces of the symbols of Ceres and Bacchus %, 


which, by an attentive observer, may be easily dis- — 
tinguished from those of Apollo. The time of the 





festival was also different: it took place on the — ᾿ | 


longest day of the Spartan month Hecatombeus, 


which corresponds to the Attic Hecatombzeon*, δὲ. 
the time when Hylas was invoked on the mountains ae 
cof: Bithynia, and the tender PeRaetione ὁ οἱ ὍΠΩΣ ΤΩ 


droop their languid heads. _ 


~The Carnean festival tool place, a as it. appears, ine 
| the following month to the Hyacinthian, oy. a τ 


5 Paus. II. 35. 4. | 

* Paus. III. το. of. IV...33. 5. 

Ὁ Hesychius in Πολύβοια; and 
see below, ch. 10. §.3. | 

x A worship of the dead ν was 


also offered to. the πάρθενοι. ‘Yas ὁ 


κινθίδες of Athea. 
_. ¥Y Eurip. Hel. 1490. 
τ 5 Crowns of ivy were given 
at the Hyacinthia according to 


“Hence perhaps. the κισσεὺς, ΠΕ " 


πόλλων οἵ Αὐβοινυβ ap. Ma- 
crob. ibid. with Lobeck’s cor- 


rection ad Soph, Aj. 814. See _ 
Classical Journal XIX. p.rrt. 
* Manso, History of Sparta, τ 
vol. TTT. part Il. p. 201. has 
_ properly followed Dodwell on. 
- this point, whose arguments 


also convince me.. 


Aristot. ap. Macrob. Sat. 1.18. 
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honour of Apollo of Amycle. But the Doric reli- 
gion seems here to have preponderated, and to have 
supplanted the elementary symbols so evident in the 
- Hyacinthia. The Carnea were, as far as we know, 
altogether a warlike festival, similar to the Attic 
-Boédromia. It lasted nine days, during which time 
nine tents were pitched near the city, in each of 
which nine men lived, for the time of. the festival, 
in the manner of a military camp. There is no 
| reference to an elementary religion except some ob- 
secure ceremonies of the priest Agetes and the Car- 
neatee >. This leads us to suppose that at the union 
of the Amyclaean worship, introduced by the Mgide, 
with the Dorie worship of Apollo at Sparta: thé . 
Hyacinthia preserved more of the peculiarities of — 
the former, the Carnea of the latter, although the 
sacred rites of both were completely united. At the 
same time we do not deny the difficulty of inquiring 


into the origin and primitive form of ceremonies 
the history of which is so complicated; and this 


alone must excuse the shortness of our account | re~ — 
specting these two festivals. ie 

_ 16. Finally, the manner in which Apollo is re- 
Tx presented in sculpture, particularly by the ancient 


artists, may assist our investigation into. the ideas 
and sentiments on which his worship was founded. 


Apollo was a subject: peculiarly adapted. for. seulp- 


: “ture. Since his connexion with elementary religion a ᾿ 
owas. slight, and there was nothing mystic in his ee 


ae “¢haracter, the sculptors were soon able to fix: upon . 
ἀπολο ; a ss Sal cast oF ‘features, to  ἀἰουίπραξ, him from | 


: ᾿ 7 τιον οι. Σταφυλοδῥδμοι τὶ τινὲς. is given in Bekker’ s “Aneed. τ 


ον ον: τῶν ΟΝ ΕΣ τορυβμοντεν τοὺς oe 


oe "abd 
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other deities: for. Apollo, not only in poetry, but i in 
the fables. most nearly connected with his worship, 


is generally represented as a human god, and in all 


his actions and sufferings more nearly connected 


with the heroes than any other divinity. But be- 
fore this perfection and conventional uniformity of 


the art, the early sculptors were much assisted in 


characterizing the statues of Apollo by his numer- 


ous and significant symbols, such as the bow, the 


lyre, the laurel, &c.: and thus they were able, in 


some measure, to give an idea of the power and 
| ‘properties of Apollo, though merely in stiff and: rude. 


images of wood and stone. — 


17. The simple Cippus of Apollo ΠΥ ἢ did not 
represent any particular attribute, but was merely ἘΝ 
intended as a memorial of the presence of the pro- 
tecting god*. In endeavouring more fully to ex- 





a 





naturally come next. His attributes of vengeance 
doubtless preceded those of mercy, although both, 


in fact, harmonized together : : it must, however, _ ᾿ 

| have been long, before the surpassing beauty of the — 
be god (celebrated even in the Theogony of Hesiod) se 
~ could be the subject. of sculpture. The attribute, — ape 
then, of stre ngth, as also that of omniscience, the 3 
ancient Lacedzmonians wished to represent by the _ 
Apollo with four hands and four ears at Amyele 4. ae. 
But the chief statue on the above spot was an image, Ὁ 
ς Clemens of Alexand. (Str. which arms and trophies were 
ΤΟ pag. 349.) infers from two hung, was certainly not the : ᾿ 


verses of the ancient poem god himself. | 
-Europia that Apollo was also 4 Called Κουρίδιος, Heavens 


represented at Delphi as a κίων. in v. Sosibius ap. Zenob. Pr ov. ; 7 5 ): 


ὑψηλός; but they prove no- I. 54. mpontel: FI. 54: 
thing ; for the high column, on _ 
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which, besides the bow, bore a helmet and lance: 
- of the same nature was also the statue on mount 

Thornax, the face of which had been gilded by the 
Lacedzemonians*. The Megarians also consecrated 
at Delphi a statue of Apollo bearing a lance‘; and 
at Tenedos he was armed with the double hatchet ὃ, 
~ like the Jupiter Labrandenius of the Carians®. In 
avery ancient bas-relief, discovered by Dodwell on 
the mouth of a well at Corinth, and which we shall - 
hereafter examine further, Apollo holds the harp in 
his hand is his whole form too, as in all the ancient 
sculptures, is stouter and more manly than usual. 

On inquiring concerning the artists of the most 
ancient symbolical statues of Apollo, we find that 
; the Cretans were the first sculptors, as well as mu- _ 
-sicians, of that worship. From Crete, an ancient 


wooden statue of Apollo, of the rudest style of 


τ ΘΙ Paus Torr. Pevliapa this 
was the regular form of the 
_ Carnean Apollo, Paus. ΠῚ. 26. 


"fAbove, Ὁ, 201. note > 
8 Aristides ap. Steph. Byz. 


τ comp. Plutarch Pyth..Orac. 12. 
> pag. 266, Apostol. XVIII. 28.. 
and the coins of Tenedos (Mi- 
τ ὦ those 
of Pitana (tom. IL. p. 627. NP 
: Boeckh E Explic. Pind. Ρ:.203.) . 
i Travels in Greece vol. ΠῸεγΡο. 
200. pl. 7. Alcuni bassi- relies, π 
Ane εἰ 
Apollo upon the Capitoline Paes τος 
τς [68] appears to be a copy, but ae 
a far more modern. copy, (Ores 
/The-same’’: 
shape of Apollo may be also es 
observed i in the reliefs with (RE eee 
en vying: of of x the ipod. τ 


 onnet tom. II. p.671.); 


722.), of Tasos (tom. III. pag. 


 352.),and particularly those of 
Thyateira (Buonarotti M edaglie 
 Antiche IX. 9.), in which the 
-... symbol of the axe is-variously _ 
τ eombined with Apollo. - 
eis) 8 Phe latter god was called — 
ae by the title of Χρυσαορεὺς (Strab,. 
oo XIV. pag. 660.);. and conse- — 
- quently the epithet χρυσάωρ, as — 
applied to Apollo, originally — 


(e.g. in ἢ. Vv. 50Q. see Weve? ἫΝ 


note. aad ad Apollod. p- 274. Δ 


signified his golden armour, - 
although Pindar (Pyth. V.164:) 
uses it for the golden orna- 
ments of his harp ; but In an 
oracle of Bacis it is again ap- 
plied to. Diana, i. e. to the 


armed goddess (Herod. VIII. 


77. compare Mitscherlisch and 
[igen ad Hom. Hymn. Cer. 4. 


della Grecia, Roma 1812. 


the same. original. 
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workmanship, was brought to Delphi: from hence, 
too (about Olymp. 50, 580 B.C.), there came Dipoe- 


‘nus and ‘Scyliis the Dedalidee, who made for the 


Sicyonians statues of Apollo, Diana, Hercules, and 
Minerva, of which we will speak hereafter. ~The 
Pythian oracle greatly interested itself in the la- 


bours of these artists; for when the envy of the 
native artists had driven them from Sicyon, it com-— 


-pelled the inhabitants to recall them. The managers 


of the temple of Delphi appear indeed to have been, " 


from. very early times, great patrons of the art of 
sculptur e, particularly in brass. — 


doubted, but, in my opinion, without sufficient 


grounds) was covered with brass, as were several | 


The 


treasuries of the ancient princes of Greece. 


The subterraneous | 
temple at Pytho (the existence of which has been 





aoa tererpeniber eee oe a ee Saks SAE oe aed Se een eee Bee 


‘temples and courts were fitted with numerous tri- yr os 4 


pods; caldrons, goblets, and arms of brass were 
‘there arranged promiscuously, from periods of the _ 
highest antiquity. There was also a knife used in ἐς 


sacrifice called the Delphian knife (Acagixy , μάχαιρα! ys 


| nor do the singing golden Κηληδόνες, which ‘Pindar ΤῈ 
whe represents. as suspended from the roof of the brasen | 


| temple, seem to be a mere poetical fiction. 


But the Cretan school ‘of sculpture produced Tes | 
᾿ teeus and Angelion, who erected the celebrated, and 
| probably colossal statue of os at oe fs ᾿ 


k Pind. Pyth: V.42. There 
was also shewn at Tegea a gilt 


Apollo by Cheirisophus. a Cre-- 


tan, see Thiersch Ueber die 
Kunstepochen vol. Il. Ὁ. 25. 


1 Pryphiodor. 643. and re 
Concern- . 


book IV. ch. τ. §. 3. 


ecds Polit. τ. τι a and: He- 
sychius in v. Compare Hom. 


Hymn. Apoll. 535. At Tarsos 
also they used a sacred μάχαιρα, 
tempered in the water of: oye ah 
nus, Plutarch de ΤΡΊΡΕς: τὲς. 


ee: cae 


ing the Δελφικὴ μάχαιρα see A- 
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(as was before mentioned) held the Graces in one. 

hand and a bow in the other. 
also, though in a more distant degree, was connected: 
Canachus of Sicyon, who, about the seventy-thir d 
- Olympiad, made a famous bronze statue for the 
Didymeum™, and one of wood for the Ismenium. 


From the accounts and various imitations of this — 


work of art we are enabled to form some idea of its 


character. The god was represented with a manly 
form, his breast broad and prominent, the trunk 
square, the legs almost like pillars, and in a firm 
position, the left leg being a little advanced. The 
hair, encircled with a fillet, lay in slender twisted 
curls over the forehead; over each shoulder. wer : 

three’ platted tresses, and behind the hair fell in. ς 
broad cluster down the back. The canes’ | 
nearly resembled those in the marbles of Atgina. 
In the right hand, which was stretched straight for-_ 


ward, was a fawn (an obscure symbol which we 


| shall not here attempt to explain) ; 
quite so much elevated, grasped a bow. The whole 
must have had an awful and imposing appearance, 


= conveying the idea of sublimity and dignity far 


more than of grace or loveliness *. 


We cannot sup- 


: a “pose. the style of the colossal statue of Apollo to- 
have been. very differ ent which, several Olympiads: 


ee Ἢ later, was modelled in brass” by Calamis for Apol- ᾿ ει; 


With the same school | 


the left, not 


m ἃ In this temple ‘alin: there, 


— a wooden statue of Apollo, — 
cag) θυύϊος (probably abi) oS 
op Sas Hlesyebhis.* 


οἰ Ἢ Forthisaccount see a paper 


Ueber den. Apollon des Kanachos, — 
im the Kunstblatt for 1821, Ne | 
πο τῇς This also serves to confirm — 
ΡΟΝ the conjecture of Visconti that ! 


the pass det of ‘the Museo: re 
Pio-Clementino V. 23. repre- _ 
sents Menelaus dedicating the 

_ arms of Euphorbus to the Di- ὁ 
‘dymean Apollo; for the god - 
upon. the pillar | has nearly the | 

᾿ formin question. Tothe copies = 
of this Apel: ‘manly might BOW. τος 
ae added, Se 


ἐν as the beautiful son of Latona; 
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Ἰοπῖα on the Pontus, and. which | was afterwards 
| brought to Rome by Lucullus°: nor that of Apollo 
_Alexicacus, erected at Athens by the same artist at 
the beginning of | the Peloponnesian: war?. The — 








Apollo which Onates of Aigina, the cotemporary oa 


. Calamis, executed for the inhabitants of Pergamus, | 
was a colossal statue displaying great beauty of 





form, and, as it appears, of a more youthful appear- = 


ance than was common for statues of Apollo at that 
 time4. In this Apollo was represented AS KAMAITEKVOSs 
under which name — 


he was worshipped at Pergamus". It is not ας 


probable that the union of strength and beauty so. a ᾿ 


conspicuously exhibited in the ideal forms-of the 


two children of Latona was suggested. by the pew 
culiar character of the Doric education ; ; and that. 
the artist represented the god as an Ephebus whose , 
skill in the chorus and on the field: of battle was 


ei! equal. | eee, | 
18. But the figure which we are Adeustonied: to, con- ° Ἴ 
sider as. properly belonging to Apollo did not origin- az ao 


τ ate even in the school. of ‘Polycletus: and Myron §, ἦ τ 


| ‘buts was the creation of ε a later g Derlety since both : 


= > Stead. vu. p- 3 3 toB. comp. 
Pliny Ν. H. Iv. 31: XXXIV. 2 
“notes vol, ILI. p: 548. 
P Pausan. I. 4. 3. The reads ard 
should guard against supposing — 


18. 


with Visconti (Museo Pio-Cle- 


mentino tav. I. p..26. tav..7... 
Ῥ. 93.) that these statues of . 
Apollo in temples had the ele- _ 
gant proportions and light. cha- 
Facter of the later works | of | 


art. 
4 Ziginetica: p- 106. Concane 
ing 5 the . ancient. statues: of A- 


vee ER a ga πόρου Wp 


‘pole see ae Winchélivanz’s 


Le 
natas, Brunck Analect. vol. ate ue 
p14. NY. go. 


“ron is mentioned oe Cicero. 
τὼ, i. Ἢ 48. | ee Se 









Kunstgeschichte vol. I. Ῥ. τοῖς τ ᾿ 


* This’ important: statement nos Se 
is given in Aristides Fragm. 
ap. Mai. Vet. Script. Nov. Syll ... 
pag. 41.. It has first (Re | 
plained fully the epigram of 
Antipater to the Apollo of Ὁ. ο΄ 


5A statue of Apollo. iy Mye 








Ἀν the: school. οἵ. Ὺ 


“othe and also those. of Phi- en 
cee ip: the First.” _ Heads having a great resem- Ὁ 
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the coins of a - date prior to the time of ἜΝ. 
and. single heads which must be referred to the 
same period", do not indeed preserve the features 

~ ascribed to the work of Canachus, but still are quite | 
different from the most celebrated of the statues — 
now extant, having broader cheeks, a shorter and — 
ΟΠ thicker nose; in a word, the outlines are what the 
ancients termed guadrate, or square. It was not till — 
» the: times of. Scopas, Leochares, Praxiteles, and Tis 
mar chides, that the Apollo appeared whom we may 
| call the twin-brother of Venus, so similar are the 
τ forms of both deities. The expression of inspiration 
and ecstasy, which several of the best statues ex- 


pa hibit, may also be shown to have first originated in 


copas,. since. the earlier artists aimed 





| rather at prodacing the’ ‘appearance of tranquillity ε 
ὌΝ and composure than of transient excitement; and 


, ΤῈ the exquisite taste with which these sculptors were 


able to express inspir ation without extravagance, 


ΟΠ deserves. the highest praise. ‘Without detailing the a 


τῷ particular productions of these and later artists, we 


shall only shew how they may be best classified. 
ΠῚ The Apollo Callinicus of Belvedere stands by itself, 
see swelling with the pride of victory *: next comes the 
ha Apollo: resting from the fight, with the right arm 
τς bent. over the head, the left leaning ona pillar, hold- 
ree Be the 9. bow, 5 which has evidently een used, or 8 





τὰ Ε: those of “Mytitene, Monel by Pouguevile: onde δ 
en Gréce, tom. TY. pag. TOI. 





















gat AB ge: ‘the head in. ‘the blancet ο the Belvedere Apollo — 
Louvre, N. Ne .138: Catalogue de e occur i in many collections, some 
Clarac. - : of Ἢ | 
» AL bronge. found at. Argos, form 
Ὁ he's same character, i is men- : 





3 eevent more > heroic ὌΠ πι. 
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| lyre: betta evidently a statue of the resting A (pollo 


᾿ΟΑπόλλων ἀναπανόμενος): but from the circumstance 


that a statue of this kind stood in the Lyceum at 


Athens’ it is usually called the “Apollo of the Ly- 
ἐς ceum:” then follows the Apollo Citharcedus (play- 
ing on the harp), either naked, in different positions, 
or covered with the Pythian stola, and in an atti- 
tude almost theatrical. It would be foreign to our — 
subject to enter into details respecting this class of 
statues, and those derived from them, as. the Sau- 
‘Tectonus,: Nomius, &c. vaya ον 
19. Finally, we would endeavour to. trace the i in- 
fhe: of the worship of Apollo on the policy and 
philosophy of Greece, if the question did not em- 
brace so wide a field, lying, as it does in great mea- 
sure, beyond the confines of history. We may, how- 
ever, select, from what has been already said, as — 


proofs of the influence of this worship on. political ee a 


concerns, the armistice > connected with the festivals | 


’ Lucian. Anachars. c. 6 In. 


a.coin of Thessalonica the Py- 


thian. Apollo is represented in 
this position, with the laurel in 
his right hand, the cithara be- 


‘side him, and the bow at. his 
feet. (Mionnet N°. 396.); simi- 
lar to those of Garme, Apol- 
lonia in Mysie, Chalcedon, and 
Cos. | 

2 The statue of this eed in 
the Museo Pio-Clementine I. 
tav. 13. 


the Palatine Apollo of Scopas, 


Plin, N. H. XXXVI. 4.7: This — 


form of the Apollo Musagetes 


was most in vogue in the time. 
There is a remark- 


of Nero. 
able statue of this god de- 


line della villa Albani. f 
represented as sitting, half. ae 
clothed, on a tripod covered _ 


is, according to Vis- 
conti’s conjecture, a copy of | 


scribed and figured by: Raffei 


in his Ricerche sopra un Apol- 


with a skin, with his right — 


hand on his knees (to be kisss 
ed, as was the custom Intem- Ὁ τ. 


ples); in his left hand is.a . 
serpent; and his feet rest upon 


a cortina, also covered with a 


skin: by the side of this is a 
lion’s skin; the hair is inter- 


woven with laurel leaves, and 
falls in a broad cluster over. | 
the back. The style is neither 
very ancient nor. good, but the 


symbols and position are sin- 


gular in sae oe 


He: 1B ‘ 
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| of. Apollo, the tr uce observed in the sacred places 


and roads, the soothing influence of the purifications — 


- for murder, together with the idea of the punishing 


and avenging god, and the gr eat influence of the 
oracles in the regulation of pablie affairs *. It has, 


moreover, been frequently remarked how by its sanc- 
tity, by the dignified and severe character of its mu- 

sic, by all its symbols and rites, this worship endea- 

᾿ς voured to. lull the minds of individuals into a state 


of composure and security, consistently, however, 
with an occasional elevation to a state of ecstatic 


delight. 


20. Lastly, the worship of Apollo was so wank | 
connected with a branch of Grecian philosophy that — 


the one frequently established and explained scien- 
τς tifically that which the other left merely to the feel- 
ing; I mean the Pythagorean system. Pythagoras 
possessed hereditary rites of Apollo; he dwelt at 


Crotona, where that god received such various ho- | 
nours; he lived mostly among Dorians, who were 
every here partial to that worship; and a Delphian 


- priestess, by name Aristocleia, is mentioned among 

» his followers’. Thus it is not without reason that 

_ the Pythagorean philosophy has in modern times 
Se been. considered as Doric: in its political doctrines 

ie followed Doric principles, and with the Doric re- 
ligion it was united both externally and internally : 

besides which, the attempt to. Feahize and dissemi- ms 


co oe ᾿ * See Epliodas’a ap. Strab. 1x “Diva. Tike VII. 21. he ora 
pee Ῥ. 423. and Julian (ap. Cyril. ceived the fundamental doc- | 
0.153.) on this subject. ΛἕῈὍΚ {{|πθ8 of his philosophy from 


a ree ν᾽ Above, thy 9.827: and Themistocleia, a Pythian priest- 
ose book IT, ch.g, 8. 16, ess. See Fabric. Bibl. Grec. 


_¢ Porph. Vit. Pythag.41..Ac- vol. I. Ῥ. 881. ed. Harles. and 
oe τος ording: to _Aristoxenus, eg Aponte.) Prov. XVI. 86. ‘ 


τ gorean league. 
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a nate ΠΡ εν ἽΕΙ and opinions may perhaps ‘ius | 
_ trate the rapid growth of the power of the Pytha- 
~The recondite principle of this phi- | 


losophy always is, that the essence of things lies in. 
- their due measure and ‘proportion, their system and 


| regularity ; ᾿ that every thing exists by harmony and. 


symmetry alone; and that the world itself is ἀπὸ 
union of all these propor ‘tions (xdopos, or order). ηδ. 
same abstraction from materiality also belonged to 
| the religion of Apollo ; for this too suggests the idea 


of order, harmony, and regularity, and in these it 


makes the nature and actions of the Deity to con- 
‘sist. Hence, too, music was one chief ingredient οὗ 


the Pythagorean philosophy, as well as a necessary 
element of the worship of Apollo, as best expressmg 


_ the harmony on which both were founded. In both i 
_ the soothing and appeasing of the passions was 
aimed at and effected, that the mind might be qui- > 


eted and strengthened at the same time4. But we 
must leave the full investigation of this subject to 


those who are better acquainted ἢ with the philosophy a 


| oF i Pyetiagoras: 


4 One of the f important pais 42. 


This is ‘evidently an ap= Ὁ 


of the Pythagorean worship 


was the pean, which was sung 
to the lyre, in spring time, by 
a person sitting in the midst 
of a circle of listeners: this 


was called the κάθαρσις, or pu-— 


rification. See Schol. Ven. II. 
XXII. 391. Jamblich. Vit. Py- 
thag. 25. ela Le Vit. ὅρα, 


plication of ancient rites of the 


worship of Apollo. The Pythian Me 
oracle likewise commanded the = 


Greeks of Lower Italy to sing. a 
“paeans in the spring as a means : Dans 


of atonement. Aristoxenus Pp. 
93. ed. Mahn. apud ier 
ra Mir. 40. | 
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CHAP. 1X. 


On the worship of Diana i m the Doric and other states. τῷ ee - 


τὰ; wi e now proceed to consider the worship of = 


Diana: a subject which need not be so fully ex- 


amined as that of Apollo, as it does not, like the 


worship of that god, every where present the same 
fundamental notions, and therefore cannot, in all its 
first beginning gs, be derived from the religion of the 
- Dorians. But as in general the Grecian mythology 
_ adopted the most various and inconsistent religious 
views and ideas, so in the name of the single god- 


dess Diana were united: almost opposite branches of 


»; aricient worship, which we must attempt to sepa-— 
a rate. - Lest, however, it should be supposed that we 
are unable to trace the association of ideas, which — 
saw a simple character in the “various forms of 


“ that great goddess, who, having her origin in the 


«“ interior of Asia, passed from thence into Greece, 

τς “ and was worshipped as the moon, the goddess of 
- the woods, the huntress, the nurse of children, and 
“a nurse of the universe, as well by the choruses of 
ae “ the virgins of Caryze, as in the dances of the tem- 
᾿ a ples®; €;” we will endeavour to ascertain some his- 
= torical criterion, which may distinguish the worship 
of Diana from that of any other deity, and which 

: must not be one of the ideas or symbols of the wor- 

; ship itself, since it is concerning the possibility or 
| impossibility of their connexion that Wwe are to in- τ 
; quire. ἼΣ π΄ τὰ 


9. For this purpose. it may be assiined, ‘that the 


| Diana conmiected with πῶ: belong # alone to Bit ᾿ 


¢ See Creuzer' 8 Syl, 
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same system of religious notions ; ; and, ΚΕ | 
the Diana of Ephesus, Diana Orthia, and Diana 


. Tauropolus, are of a different nature, as Apollo is 
never represented as their brother : of this, however, => 


more hereafter. Here we will first shew, that in all 
the chief temples of Apollo, Diana was worshipped 
as his sister, as the partner of his nature and of his 


actions, and, as it were, a part of the same deity. Ἐ 


Thus both were children of Latona, and were equally _ 
the rulers of the temple of Delphi‘; the victory over 

the ‘Python, the flight, and the expiation, concern 
both’; both were honoured at the Pythian games 
of Sicyon, together with Latona*; as also in Crete’, 
~ Delos, Lesbos*, at Carthza', in the Didymeum”, 
on the citadel of Troy", in the worship of Lycia®, 
as well as in that of Metapontum?. The worship 


both of Apollo and Diana is said to have been de- oy 


rived from the Hypert boreans 4; and the names of 
ἔριν Nem Vi aa. 1X χὰ 


| above, ch..1.§. δ. 
4. Compare Hymn. Homer. 


* Above. p. 354, note ™. 


XXVIII. 14. and the ἀρὰ “Ap- | 
φικτυόνων in ABschin. Ctesiph. és 
᾿Απόλλωνος τοῦ Tv- 
ο Oiov καὶ τᾶς Λατὸς καὶ ras ᾿Αρτά- _ 
| pa[ros] in he reat Delphian — 
Boeckh N°, — 


“Ὁ..70. 36. 


, inscription Ἢ 
χ688.. The whole. family was 


also in the temple at Cirrha, | 


‘Pausan. X. 36. 7. 

8 See above, ch. 7. ὃ. 6. 
_b Pindar. Nem. x. 4. 
Sparta also Apollo. ‘Pythzeus 
was joined with Latona and 
Diana, Pausan. [IT 11. | 

i Chishull’s Anti. Asiat. Ῥ. 
133. The Diana Cnagia at 


cording to’ Pausan. III. 18. 3. 


Amnisian nymphs of Diana, 


See — 


Callim, ‘Hymn. Dian. 15. 


At 


“mount 
Sparta came from Crete, ac- . 


1 Antonin. Liberal. c. 1. : 
™ Inscription in Walpole’ 5. 
Travels p. 578. ἀδρθίροε, a 7 
τέμιδος Traine. ὩΣ 
4 Above, ch. 2. 8. 9 , 
© Σαρπηδονία in οἰ μοία; Strab. ι 
XIV. p. 676. a 

P Hyginus fab. 186. 


worshipped under the name of 


᾿Ἡροσηώα at Artemisium, of A- ὃ. 
marynthia, near Eretria, on | 
and: allo. oe 
along the Euripus, Callim. ἐν 
“Hymn. Dian. 158} ‘is -uncer- oe 
tain. | 


Cotyleum, 


4 Herod. IV. .38. where the : : o 


“Whe. Ue 
ther the Diana of Rhegium ΠΣ 
(Thuc. VI. 44.) came ἴοι. 
Delphi (above, ch. 3. § 5.) or 
from Hubcea (where she was 
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the Hypérborden: priestesses, who ΠῚ the rites 
to Delos, Ange and Onis, according to others He- 
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caerge and Loivo, are only epithets of Diana. Arge | 


probably means “the rapid;” Opis’ (‘Oms, Lonice 
| Otms, the same as ¢as) well characterizes the 
spirit of this religion, as it. signifies the constant 


watch and care of the goddess over human actions‘, 
while at the same time she inspires fear and vene-~ 


ration of herself‘. t. She was known also by the same 
name among the Dorians of Sparta", and celebrated 
as such in sacred chaunts*: thus almost all the attri- 
butes and actions of Apollo are referred also to Diana. 


She is also the goddess of sudden death’; which 
she sometimes inflicts in wrath, but eye with- 





a) 


τς worship of the Hyperborean 


Diana is also ascribed to the 
Thracian and Peonian women. 
Compare Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 
936. The Hymn of Olen, 
Pausan. V. 7. 4. represented 
Ceres ᾿Αχαιία as coming from 
the land of the Hyperboreans 
to Delos; but the Achean Ce- 


yes cannot. be meant; and 
therefore I would write ASAIA, 


as Diana was called in Aigina. 


The ᾿ἀποδημίαι. of Diana in the 
 Argive legend (Menander de 
, -Encom. ‘4. Ὁ. 38. ed. Heeren) 
_ perhaps referred to this. 


- See Callim.. Hymn. Del. 


292. Melanopus of Cume ap. 
 Pausan. ubi sup. ef. I. 43. 4. 
aoe Etymol. Mag. p. 641. 56. Con- 
cerning Ovms, see the English 
edition of Stephens’ Thesau- 
+ pu, vol. 1. part 4.p. gsr. 
τ & Thus Apollo was called ᾿ 
τ Ἐπόψιος, Hesychius. | 
ee ae Nemesis was also | 


Sa Pe Sg 


483. Od. IV. το. 
Ree Ok eee | 


: out anger”; and hence she i is. represented as armed, 


- called Otte. as in the inscrip- 


tion of Herodes Atticus. 
« Palephat. 52. Apostolius 
VI. 44. | 
x Sung among the Treeze- 


nians, by whom Lyceia was 


worshipped, Schol.Apoll. Rhod. 
I. 972. 

¥ Od. XI. 177. Compare II. 
VI. 428. Od. XX. 60. The 
reason why she kills Ariadne 
(Od. XI. 324.) is explained by 
Pherecydes in the Scholia. 
Λέων γυναιξὶ (Il. XXI. 483.) 


probably only as a goddess of — 


death, and not as Pausanias— 


IV. 30. 3. and Eustathius eX 
“A γυναικῶν μέγ᾽ ἔχει ΡΟΣ 
κράτος in ‘the Attic. Seolion is 
ambiguous. — 


plain it. 


2 Diana in Homer i is, in the 
first place, the complete i image 


- of her brother, as armed with | 
a bow (ioxéeatpa, χρυσηλάκατος, 


τοξοφόρος 1]. XX. 30,71. XXI, 
VI. 102, 
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not aay with bow ana arr ows, but in the Dorie 
In ancient poets: 


states with a complete panoply®. 
she is not only the destroyer of wild beasts, but 
also, like her brother, of sacrilegious men?. 
with Apollo, she killed ‘Tityus, and, by herself, the 
- Aloidze*’, and Orion, who dared to violate Opis when 
bringing the ears of corn to Delos’. Hence she was 


to be appeased by expiatory rites; and had an equal | 


share in Thargelia, and similar festivals®. And 
for the same reason the laurel was likewise sacred 


ROOK ΤΙ. 





iS Ξ  οδθοεεοτο ες ρετθε ς: — 


Thus, — 


to Diana‘. 
A pean’. i 


-&e.); as a beautiful and strong 
maiden (Od. ΓΝ. τῶ. VI. 151. 
XVIT. 37. XIX. 54.); as kill- 


τ ing women suddenly and with- 


out sickness (Il. VI. 428. XEX. 


poe Od. XE, τῆι 323. AV: 


476. XX. 61, 80.), sometimes | 


mildly (Od. XV. 409. XVIII. 
201.), at another time in anger 
(IL VI, 205.)3 a8 punishing 


Niobe (Il. XXIV. 606.) and 


ἐπιὸν Orion (Od) V..123.); as Kov- 
_-porpdgos, and therefore giving 


height to virgins (Od. XX. 71. 
ens Vis 107.) 3 as occasionally 
healing (dl. V. 447.); as ho- 
noured by choruses of singers, 
and herself leading the chorus 
(Hl, XVI. 183. "ef. Hymn. 
XEKVIL. 18.). Νον, δὶ 
this, there is also theArcadian 
notion of Diana, the wood- 
nymph; her chorus plays in. 
the woods. (Od. VI. 106.); 
she rejoices! 
stags. (¥E- 












"comes, a Auntress (IY: 51. 





-besides 


in wild-boars and — 
¥ 104,)5 and thus, 
being. armed with a bow, be- 


‘She was honoured with the song of the 
She is at the same time the destroyer and 
‘the preserver (aucela® and οὐλίαϊ). 


And even her 


XXI. 485.). The Xtolian Di- 


ana, who requires θαλύσια a. 
IX. 533.) is again of a at 


ent kind. 

 * Pausan. IV. 
Ὁ Callim. Hyon ‘Dian: 124. 
© Apollod. I. 7. 4. 


4 Pausan. 1. fi Ἢ Euphorion 7 
ap. Schol.. Od. V. 120. Fragm. — 
108. ed. Meineke, &c. 
with death the children of . - 


© Etym. Mag. p. ‘443. 20. 


At Melite in Phthia Diana was, 
‘in some. particular. worship, has 
called λσπαλις, ᾿Αμειλήτη, ἡ Ἕκα- δι, 
. épyn, Antonin. Liberal. τ2. 
' She was worshipped under. 
the title of Aadvaia at Las, 
and of 9 | 
Strab. ve 


Pausan. IIT. 24. 6. 
Aapvia at Olympia, — | 
ΝΗΙ. Ῥ. 343. 


“8 Etymol. M. p. 657. 6: So. 7 
phocl. Trach. 210, according ε;.: 
to Seidler’s punctuation, above, Ae ce 
-p..320, note ὃ, Ἐπ; 
OH At Treezen, Pausan. IL, : 


31.6. 





a) Apa. ch. 6: a 3. ‘Ale. 
προθυραία and προπυλαία, Spans os 
heim “ἢ Callim. Dian..38.- a) 

















on 9.6% 
name "Aprewis® clearly. corresponds with that of the 
protecting Apollo, since it signifies the “healthy,” 
the “uninjured” 


Gudian. pag. 17. 
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- Whether the art of music) be- 
longed. to Apollo alone is not certain; at least the 
Lacedseneniars celebrated to Diana a musical con- 


test called καλαξοιδία ™ 5 ‘and her singing is repre- 


sented in the Iliad as delighting both gods and 
men". On reliefs which represent the victors in 


musical contests, Apollo is always accompanied by. 
his mother and sister°. 
the gift of prophecy, at least if we can attribute any 
antiquity to the tradition of her being a sibyl?. 
‘Like Apollo, she is always represented as unmar- 
| ried; and therefore not as the deity of an elemen- 


Diana had also a claim to 


tary religion, and originally not as goddess of the 


“moon, although it cannot be denied that the wor- 
ship of the moon was very nearly connected with 


other branches of the worship of Diana. 
- But, it may be asked, if this Diana always has 


the same characteristics as Apollo, and has none 
that are peculiar to herself, why should there be 


two deities to express one idea? Wherefore both a 


we male and female, if neither have any relation to 
sex? It is difficult to give a satisfactory answer to 


these questions. ee 


* Etym. ‘Mag. oe hs, 1o.. rene, ἘΠ ἘΠῚ Hist. yea: Pp. | 
3. Compare 218. | 


above, pag. 386, ce nee Ale- 1 See: Plato de Rep: Ρ. 406. 








BA oreltina in Cy- 


Ρίίς. Pind. pis 


‘man used the form ᾿Αρτέμιτος,, ‘Strab XIV. p. 635 
_ Eustath. p. 1618.29. Amonth _ 
ο ᾿Αρταμίτιος in. Crete, Chishull’s 
Antig. Asiat. p. 126; and in 
Sicily, see Castelli Proleg. ad 
ο΄ Inscript. Sic. p. 69. ᾿Αρταμίτιος. 
in Coreyra, according to in-— 
| scriptions; 


 Hesy chius i in “Kadaodder. | 


, ᾿ ΠῚ ΥΤ.. 183. ΤΕΥ τῆς 


° Welcker ap. Dissen. Ex- 






P See the ve 
Alexand. Strom. I. 


3 Pau usan. KX, nate 


ces: 
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This consideration may. however i in some mea- 
sure. assist ; namely, that as soon as Apollo was 
once supposed to be as an earthly god, as the ideal 
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of all human strength, it was necessary to add also 


a female being. And the near approximation of the 
male to the ΕἾΝΕ deity may be accounted for by 
the condition of the Doric women, who were much — 
more considered as independent beings, and pos- . 
sessed a capability for all those: other things which | 
¥ adorn the other sex. | 
3, But the most difficult part of our ΠῚ still 
remains ‘unsolved; viz. to ascertain what was the 
worship of Diana, which had not the same origin 
and nature with that of Apollo. First of all we 
should mention the Arcadian. That goddess has _ 
nowhere so many temples as in Arcadia; she was — 


there the national deity, and had been long revered, 


under the title of « HTymnia,” by all the races of 
that people’. She was also introduced under the 





name of Callisto into the national genealogies, and 


called the daughter of Lycaon” (i. e. of the Ly- | 
-cxan J upiter), and mother of Arcas: i. 6. of the Ar 
cadian people). 


For that Callisto is only another 


form of the name of Diana Calliste, which is a com- ee 

| mon epithet of Diana, is plain. from the fact that ᾿ τς | 

the tomb of that heroine was shewn in the temple ee ἢ 
| | of the goddess*, and that Callisto was said ‘to be ee | 





oF Pausan. ΜΠ. ὅς Bi 8.5, 


1,4. The temple wason the 
confines of Mantinea and Or-— 
~ chomenos 12. 3, | 
also. seen from » Polyen. 11... 
84. that the Tegeates sent. sa- 
eessions το Diana of 






It may be 


~ Asius and Pherecydes 
give a different. account. | 


5 Pausan. VIII. 35. 7. Com- oy 
: pare Sappho in Pausan. I. 29. | 
=O. Aiginetica poy τ ὅν 
a called kar’ ἐξοχὴν, the beautiful, ὃ 
a oS Feder ad Asch. ere 
τ FB ἢ lis 8}. > Apollad. sa 


Diana was 
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| changed into ὃ a bear, which was the symbol. of the 
Arcadian Diana‘. Afterwards, indeed, the fable was 
much altered; and it was. related that Diana chang- 
ed Callisto into a bear merely from anger. But 
| that this ancient Arcadian deity was not the Dorie | | 
Diana is proved by the abovementioned criterion 5 
viz. that she has no connexion with Apollo. — | 
| Another circumstance, however, speaks even still 
| “plainer. ΤΠ Apollo and his sister seldom received any 
particular surnames from places where they were 
-worshipped*; whereas the other Diana has almost 
innumerable names from the mountains, hills, foun- 
tains, and waters of Arcadia, and the other regions 
of the Peloponnese. Hence Aleman remarks that. 


| 891 "ἢ 


ἀπ goddess bears the names of thousands of hills, | 


cities, and rivers’, 


οἴ Callisto was called even 
by Hesiod the constellation of 


the Bear, Hygin. Poét. Astron. 


ἦς ope 356. Lactant. 6. : 
Tt is easy to conceive, that 
as Apollo Lyceus was at Del- 
phi represented in the form of 
a wolf, so likewise the bear 
was made the symbol of Diana 
by the Arcadians. — 
Tbe! exceptions, are. few ; 


, “for: instance, perhaps, Apollo’ 

τ Cereatas in epytis, Pausan. 3 
δ WER LY ae Pee 

Ap. ‘Menand. de Encom, Sct 

3. p. 33. frag. 33. ed. Welcker. ᾿ς 

was called. Δυκοᾶτις on | 


: She 


a mount Menalum, -Paus.. VIII. 


36. 5. Κνακεᾶτις near Tegea, 


Ab. 53,53 KedpeGris at Orcho- — 
᾿ 18. 2. (so named 
from a cedar on which the © 
os Στυμφαλία. at ᾿ pearis. 
oe Stymphalus, ib. 22. 5: χε : i 


- menos; ib. 





statue stood); 


: Limnea was. 


There must have been therefore — 


Eustath. ad Il. Il. p. 228. ed. 
Basil ; Σκιαδῖτις at Scia, near | 
Megalopolis, Paus. VIII. 35. | 


533 KvaxaAynoia and Κονδυλεᾶτεο 
at Caphye, ib. 23.3; Newdia 
at Teuthea, Strabo VILL. page. 


342; in Laconia Δερρεᾶτις, 
Paus, IIL. 20, 7. Steph. Byz. 
In Aéppa. 

Derrhiatis, 


or Aepearis, was 


called Κάλαβις ; there was αἰδὸ ὁ. 

an indecent. dance, Eupolis Ope te! ἡ 

Athen. ‘XIV. pag. 619. Ἢ οϑγοι 

chius.. Paus. TH. ἄρον 8᾽.: Hesy- ee 

aay near : " ee ee 
Pon ἀῤτηῤεονο τ τς 

1.14. “Callin. gta. ἘΠ era een 

thee 172. Plutarch Ages. 32. a οὶ 

_-and> ‘Hesychius (according HO es 


'“Καρύαι.. 


chius 1 i 
Paus. ΠῚ. 











Diana Issoria or — 
“properly a. 
Diana, but. Britomar tis) ἐς Oi... 


Pausanias: the. 


The hymn to Diana 
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τη τ in ΣΙ attributes of this Aytadian Diana 
ο which produced such a number of local names; she 
must always have been. considered. as united and 
‘connected with the country in which she was wor- 
‘shipped. This leads to the notion of an elementary. 
goddess, of a similar, though more universal nature 
than nymphs of the mountains, rivers, and. brooks, ᾿ 
| Accordingly we find that this ancient Peloponnesian | 
| Diana was. nearly connected with lakes, fountains, 
and rivers. She was worshipped in several places 
under the titles of Limnatis and Heleia*. There 


7 were frequently also fountains in the temples of 


Diana; viz. at Corinth, Marius, Mothone*, and near 
the district of Derrhiatis in Laconia». She likewise 
received great honours at the Clitorian fountain of 
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Lusi®. Among rivers, those she was most connected _ 


1 Σαρωνὶς near Treezen, Paus. II. 
30. 7. Acheus tragicus ap. 
Hesych. in Sapwvis; Kopveaia 


- at Epidaurus, Paus. IT. 28. 2. 


Steph. Byz. in Κορυφαῖον 


(Clarke Travels vol. I]. part — 
IL p. 603. found, by means of - 
an inscription, what are pro-— 
oa. bably_ the ruims of the temple. 
upon mount Corypheum); ’Ad-_ 


᾿ Φειμία at Letrini, Paus. VII. 
2, 5: Κοκκόκα at Oly mpia, ib. 


Y. ΤΕ. ἃ; ΩΝ τὶ at Patre, 
ib. VIL. 19. 


᾿Ακταία at Pellene, 
Arat, 32. 
# As Aduvires at Tege σόα, “Paud. 


VIII. 53. 5; at Epidaurus: Li- 
mera, ib. II]. 23: 6; at Pitana, | 


near Sparta, ib. 14. 25° at 


Ausvaia at, Corinth, ib, 10.7. 6; 
and pa ‘ticularly in the cele- . 
brated ΩΣ Ὃν, on the frontier 


Hesych. in 
“ela; and at Alori tum, on the 
Strabo 001 
VIII. p. 350. where for Ἤλείας. τ 
should probably be written ae 
. (an united tem-. λείας. | | 
ple of ‘thre. ancient κῶμαι); 
Plgren Bi 


of Laconia and Messenia, Paus. 


IV. 4. 31. Tacit. Ann. IV, 43. Ὄ 
Hence, according to Strabo p. 


362. the Limaeun ὦ in Laconia — 
At Trezen she — 
was: δέσποινα, λίμνης: and of the _ 

hippodrome, - 


was derived. . 


Eurip. 


230. As λεία 


“ἐλεία,, 


borders of Arcadia, 


“ἃ Paus. I. 8, be ‘Hi 22. «δ, 
IV, 35.0; 

> Paus. TL. 29. γ. oor 
_. © Under the title of ἡμερησία, ye. 


‘Paus. VIII.18.8. Pherecydesp. 
152. ed. Sturz. Callim. Hymn, 
-Dian,235.°°Polyen.EX.9 4.600200 


Concerning this fowntaine see 


‘Callim. fragm. 75. Aristot. Mir. ΜΠ 
: Auscult. Pp. 1902 Bye i ey 


~Hippol. 
in Messene, =... 
‘probably ΤῊ 





᾿ : with are the Cladeus and. the Alpheus’, 
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The moist 
and watery district, through which this latter stream 
~ flows into the sea, was filled with temples of the 
ee nymphs of Venus and Diana, among which the sanc- 

tuary of the Alphean Diana® is most remarkable. 
There were in that temple paintings of Cleanthus 
and Aregon of Corinth, which were chiefly on sub- 
jects relating to religion; as, for instance, that of _ 

Neptune presenting a thunny-fish to Jupiter while 
in the act of producing Minerva‘. All this naturally 
suggests the idea of a goddess who produced a flou- 
rishing and vigorous life from the element of water ; 
and hence we would not entirely reject the popular 
faith of the Phigaleans, that EKurynome, the goddess : 

of fish, and herself represented as half a fish, was a | 

_ Dianat, | 
4. The mention of the river Meee reminds us 
: of Sicily, whither, in order to catch the fountain 
_Arethusa, which was swallowed up in the land of 


Elis, he is said to have followed her under the sea, eee 


and to have first reached her in the island of Orty- 
gia, 0 near Bk Ε h. This singular fable may:-per- 


τς coma, Carm. I 
8 nius: Rhodius also calls’ her vy- 
προς οσσόος, I. 860; : ‘Callimachus, ἐς 
τς λιμένεσσιν, 


- “San, BO 





A Baus. Ve tee Ae At By- 


τ zantium also. there was in pis- 


ein templum Diane Lucifere 
et Veneris Placide, Dionys. de _ 
Samos — 


 Thrac. Bosporo. ἴῃ 
also. there was” ‘Diana Xnouds 


race, letam saad οἱ. ‘nemorum 


ee 


- ἐπίσκοπος, 


σαν. VIIT. p. 343. Paiti’ 


ΣΕΛ). δι τπεῖραρταε ap.Schol. _ 

. Dissen ado τ oe 

Nem. I. p. 350. “Another tem- ae 

| ple of Diana in this TESION ἴδ... es 

: Mentioned 1 in Polybius ἵν. 73. eae 

and. Ἰμβρασίη, Callim. Hymn. — 
Dian. 228.  Catullus calls her 
ο amnium domina, XXX. 12; Ho- s 


Pind. Olymp. Vis 


x f sit is: ΙΝ by Strabo bi es 
sup. Comp. Demetrius Scep- τὸ 
᾿ sius ap. Athen, Vi. Ῥ: 376 Β. δι 
623.8. “Apollo: : | | 


6 Paws. ΝΠ]: 41:.4.. Ζ 
oe Strab. VI. p.'270. . ‘Creu- ao 
| Meletemata, vo He »- τ “Ὁ: 
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7 haps be. explained. by the following ΓΙ τον 
Syracuse was founded in the 5th Olympiad by Co- 
rinthians, with whom were some settlers from the 
district of Olympia, and particularly some members 
of the family of the Iamidze, who held a sacred of- 
fice at the altar of the Olympian J upiteri, These 


joint colonists (συνοικιστῆρες» according to τε expres- ἮΝ οἰ 
sion of Pindar) appear to have had sufficient weight 


in the new city to introduce their own religion and 
mythology. For, as we have seen above, Diana was 
worshipped at Olympia as the goddess of the Al- 
pheus, being generally considered in that country as 
presiding over lakes and rivers. She had in the 
grove of Altis an altar, together with Alpheus*; 
and there was there a popular legend, that Alpheus 
had once loved Diana. Now the settlers that went 


ιν from this district to Syracuse, in their first expedi- 





tion confined themselves to the island of Ortygia. 


Here they built a temple to the river-goddess Diana | 
(ποταμία) ; a sanctuary of so great fame, that Pindar _ 





calls the whole island “ the seat of Diana, the river- ay 
Pies goddess!.” ‘There was, however, no river in Or- 
tygia, and therefore Diana was supposed to regret. ae 

ἘΠ: beloved Alpheus. Hence arose the belief that 
a Arethusa, a fountain near the temple, contained the ee ἢ 
᾿ sacred water of the Alpheus ms 4. belief which was ee Oe 


i Pind. Ὅν: VIL 8, 6 ae ie eee at Ontygin) see). 
See Boeckh Exp. Pind. Φ' I 5 2. D’Orville’s Siculis p. τοῦς and 


sq. ᾿ς Boeckh ibid. pag. 243. The 
ΚΟ Paus. V.. τ των “Schol. beautiful female heads on the 
Pind. Nem. 1. 3: λον ν. _tetradrachms of Syracuse, ἢ 
10... the hair entwined with. reeds, 
1 Paus. VE. 25. 8. Ὁ . surrounded by four fishes, pro; ὸ 





m Pind. Pyth. II. 7. comp. ἀπο στερε: τε the τόνου ήδη. ἘΠ 
Boeckh AD. P 244. νὰ a ὁ... 
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sioengthiened by the circumstance that ibe ge. fish | 
were found in the spring"; and from this belief — 
arose the fable that Alpheus had followed the god- 
_ dess to Sicily. But Diana was supposed to fly from_ 
the pursuit of Alpheus. This at least was the fic- _ 
tion followed by Telesilla, a poetess who lived in 
the 64th Olympiad? ; and the same fable was per- 
haps. adopted by Pindar’ Afterwards, however, — 
the precise meaning and origin of this fable were 
forgotten; and the feantainiymph Arethusa took 
the place of Diana, and became the object of the 
pursuit of the river-god". Such appears to πᾶν 
been the origin of the Ὁ τών fable of eases and 
Arethusa. a | Ἤ ΤῈ 
We now return to the Peloporiticaian bie and 7 


4 will mention some of her other symbols and attri-— 
 butes. Her statue stood next to that of Ceres, at 


Megalopolis, dressed in the skin of a deer, with a 
quiver on her back, holding a torch in one hand, 
and two serpents in the other, with a dog by her 


side’. The connexion which existed between her 


and the Arcadian Ceres is probably more ancient 
than this statue; and indeed the symbol of the deer 
seems to have been common in Arcadia to both 
4 Diana and Pr oserpine, called in Arcadia a deepen’ oe 


3 | n Ibyeus ap. . Schol. Theoerit. Dissen ad Pind. Nem. 1, Pa os ee ᾿ A 


1. nay. 


Mag, Diod. v. 3: ᾿Βοβοὶ. Pind. = Po Pais, VI. 47. δ᾽ 


coy the Alpheus ; and he, too, per- the Ἐλαφηβόλια τ 
haps, considers Diana as thes De 249.), ἃ festival widely ex- ς᾽ 


Nem. 12 ΤΠ ὁ See Paus, VEIL. ee ᾿ 


Pp Ap. Hesych. p. 36. 38 Calli. Hym. Dian. one ‘she Ἷ , 


4 Pindar’ Nem. [. "alle had the name. of ᾿Ἐλαφιαία ἦγε 


 Ortygia’ the testing place: of Elis; Paus. ΨᾺ 225. Hence 
Anecd. Bekk. 








ee of pursuit, tended (8. g. Plutarch. Virt. | : 





τ See the excellent note of Mul. ‘pe: 


| be 2 Thee epee nol es 
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She was also worshipped with Bacchus"; 
him, had Phallic festivals*. From her connexion 
with fountains and rivers, and other rural objects, 
it was natural that this Diana should be considered 
as the patron of wild animals. Thus A’schylus calls 
her “the protectress of young lions, and the whelps- 
“of other wild -beasts’.” In like manner she was 


supposed to preside over the breeding of horses’, and , 


generally over the nurture of infants and children®; 
it was therefore by a perversion of the original idea 

that she took the character of a huntress, the e enemy — 
and destructress of wild animals. An analogous in-— 


consistency to that before 


the deer, however, appears to 
have been common to all the 
different branches of the wor- 


. 8810 of Diana; thus there is in 
Mr. Payne Knight’s collection 


a coin in which Diana is re- 
presented bearing a 
horns, which he ascribes to 


~ Delos, 


—-™ Concerning human sacri- . 
3 - fices. to Diana on the river 
| Ameilichus, which were abo- — 
- lished. by the worship of Bac- 
a chus Zisymnetes, at Patre, see 


the description in Paus. V. 19. 


+. Human sacrifices were also 


offered to the same goddess 
near Megalopolis, Tatian adv. 
Grecos I. p. 165 A. Compare 
Knight on the Symbolical Lan- 
, guage of Mythology ὃν 148. 

Σ Λόμβαι. αἱ τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι. θυ- 
᾿ σιῶν ἄρχουσαι ἀπὸ. τὴ κατὰ. “τὴν 


παιδιὰν σκευῆς, οἱ γὰρ φύλητε: 


οἱ οὕτω καλοῦνται. Hesychius. 
Ὕ ᾿Αρδτη, 144. τ 
a Ἐὑρίππα at. Pheneus, 











lymp. : ue .37. Sonip. Β y 


stag’s 


8. ὃ, 7. 





pointed out in the attri- 


Expl. Pyth. If. δ, pag. 244. 
Hence Diana (χρυσήνιος) is fre- | 


quently represented on vases — 


in a chariot with horses; in 


‘Callimach. Hymn. Dian. 110, | 
and in the bas reliefs of "ΑἹ ee 


galeia, she is attended 


goats. 





Dian. 6. These names may — 
however be referred 
worship of Apollo; above, ch. 
She was worshipped 
under the general epithet of. 


σώτειρα αἵ Ῥερῷ eae T. 44. 


7.), Megara (I. 40. 2.), Boe. 2 


‘itt. 22. 9.), Pellene (VIL. γι 0 0} 
.1.), Phigaleia (VIII. ΠΝ 
and at Syracuse, as we know | 
aus. from its coins. ae 

VIL. 14. 4. ἱπποσόα, Pin _O- 


Comp. ‘Dor- 


ville’s pled 2 327. δι, ΠΗ me 


ἃ Under the file of opibade ee Re 
Ria at the Tiassa, near Sparta, τ 
near. the Cleta, Athen. τ, 0 
139; also κουροτρόφος, boone: ee 
pag, Diod. V. 74. pe 
‘Wesseling’s note): ’ Ῥιά ἵν. ἢ 
BA. Hymn. Orph. XXXVI. 8... 
comp. Spanheim ad Callim, Sates, 


to the 
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: butes of the Dorie Apollo aiid Diana, who were re- 
presented as both protecting and destroying». | 
5. By the mythological symbol of Diana Callisto, 
aie bear, ‘we are reminded of some ceremonies at 
| Athens, where young girls, between the ages of five 
and ten years (who were consecrated to the Muny- | 
chian and Brauronian Diana), were called bears®; 
and the goddess” herself, in some singular tradi- 
"ἢ tions, is represented as a bear calling for human 
blood4. When. the Ionians went from Athens to 
Asia, they carried the worship of the Munychian 
goddess to Miletus and Cyzicus®; and to the former 
city the kindred worship of Diana Chitone, as the 
_ goddess presiding over birth, whose wooden statues 
were made of fructiferous wood, Ὲ 
6. The consideration of the Attic festival: of 


ot αὐ πὶ leads again to another variety of the wor- — 











ship of Diana; viz. to that of Diana Orthosia, Or- 
 thia, or Iphigenia. We will first give the traditions 
and facts as we find them. Iphigenia, coming from 


 Tauria to Attica, was supposed to have landed at a 


Aa Brauron, and at the neighbouring Hale Arapheni- 
| oe left behind her the ancient wooden image 





-» Above, ch. 6. 4 2, 3: ch. sus, which was said to have. 
: oe cbeen built by Agamemnon, _ 
ΠΣ ἢ Eurip. “Hypsipyl. and. Ari ~Strab. XIV. p. 630: Also on. 


ἷ - stoph. Lemn. ap. Harpocrat. coins of Miletus, Mionnet De- 
poets dperepoat.. See Orehanenoe scription, &e. tom. IIT. p. 186. 


τ 800.. τ ΤΟ απ. Hymn. Dian. 225. 


‘A Apostolius. VIII. το: "ἊΣ Schol. ad Callim. Hymn. ον. ᾿ ace 
© Boeckh not. Crit. ad Pind. me 77+ Χιτώνη ἴλρτεμις, Steph. Byz. as 


οἱ τς XIII. 10g. There Was in v.; among the Tonians x- 
also at Miletus a festival of — ϑωνέα. (probably. κιθωνέην, "Apre- 
Diana called Νηληὶς, Plutarch μὲς, H 
‘Mul. Virt. p. 287. ed. Hutten. 
There was also a temple of 
: Diana at Pygela, near Ephe Δ 








tae Semeur, Athen. 
6 9: | 


bh. inv. Also Diana 2} 
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οἵ Dianas. Here she. was, immediately interwoven 
— with the heroic genealogy, and called the daughter 
of Theseus. 
Diana Orthia in a damp part of the city, called 
Limneum, where was also shewn a wooden statue, 
which had come from Tauria‘. As to the introduc- 
tion of the worship, it is said that Astrabacus and 
Alopecus. (the: ass and fox), the sons of Irbus, de- 
scendants of Agis in the fourth generation (about — 
“900 B.C.), had found the image in a bush, and had 
been struck mad by the sight of it; that the Lim- 


nate, and other villages of Sparta, had upon this 





In Sparta there was. a temple- of 


offered .sacrifices to them, when a quarrel arose, and 


murder ensued. A number of men were killed at . 
the altar; and accordingly the goddess called for — 


᾿ yietims to atone for the pollution; instead of which, 
in later times, the scourging of boys was instituted, _ 


over the severity of which the priestess presided *. 
It is remarkable that this was immediately followed 
by a πομπὴ Λυδῶν, ἃ Lydian procession'. ! From this 


narration it follows that the scourging was consi-- ᾿ ' 
dered : as a : substitute for human sacrifice ; and. fur- : See 


a7 Baas: ne 23. Ὁ. Be 3 3. Ee ἐπε]. ay ray, ‘acheding 3 


a I 47. 6. Eurip. Troad. 
1462. 864: ~ Callim. Hymn. 
Dian. 173. 
placed the sacrifice of Iphige- 
nia at Brauron, fragm. 81. ed. 


Meineke. 
h-The Argives, Stesichorus, 


and Euphorion, according to 
Paus. II. 22. 7. Antonin. Li- 


183. 


80. 261. 
Comment. Herod. pag. 244. 


From this temple Helen was os 


Euphorion also. 


ber. 27. Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 


3: 
i Paus. i: τ 6. Hygin: 
Comp. ° Creuzer’ ΕΣ 


Plutarch Thes. 31. cf. Hygin. Os, 
ΟΡ. 79: whose name reminds | : 
us of the ᾿Ἐλενηφοροῦντες. οἵ i ε 


Diana of Brauron. | | 
᾿Κ The διαμαστίγωσις was pre- τι 


ceded by the Φούαξιρ, ἡ ἐπὶ τῆς. τ, 


χώρας. σωμασκία τῶν “μελλόντων ah 


μαστιγοῦσθαι, Hesychius. Comp. — " 


Hemsterhuis and Valckner 8 


Adoniaz. p.277. There were 6 
also other games at this fes- 9 


tival, Boeckh. Inscript. Ne. 


14τ6. ἐπὶ. ᾿Αλκίππου. γνικάσας. τὸ ae ὌΝ 
παιδικὸν κέλητι ᾿Αρτέμιτι, Ὅν ee 


} Platar ch. Arist. 1 da 
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‘ther, that. the. worn was ἐπ δοι θὰ upon as of a fo- 
reign: origin: notwithstanding this, it was com- 
᾿ pletely interwoven | into the Lacedeemonian mytho-. 
logy. For it can be shewn that the pretended 
| daughter. of Agamemnon, Iphigenia, is no other 


- than the Taurian goddess, who was actually wor- 


shipped in’ several cities of Greece under the name © 


of Ἰφιγένεια. Considered. as a heroine, indeed, she | 
eee became first, instead of the goddess. thirsting for 
human sacrifice, the virgin sacrificed to her; and, 


secondly, her sacrificing priestess™. According to 
the Cyprian poems (for Homer knew nothing of her) 
Iphigenia was sacrificed to Diana; but was by her 
_ brought to Tauria, and made immortal ; a deer (οὕ, 
according to others, a bear, and also a bull) having 


been left in her place; Hesiod also represented her 
tke as immortal, viz. as Hecate®. The sacrifice ae 





as : there ‘was a temple tniobably of the Orthosian 





| Diana) near the port, to whom sacrifices were made | 
᾿ Δι the passage?. _ | ἐπ 1 
This worship pr obably came to Laconia ‘roti 
“Lemnos4, one of its principal seats. I have ob- 
served in a former work, that in early tradition 
Lemnos was pr obably identical with Tauria‘, and 
that the latter country derived its poetical name 
τῷ from the penal of the bull, in the s same manner "ὃ. μι δι 


8 τὰς πὰ Chrestomath, ap. oe “Tatas τὰ Lice 189. -- 


 Hephest. Gaisford. _ Siebelis ad Phanod. pp.6,9. 
Ap. Etym, Mag. in ο Tenp - 4 See the confused account 
πόλον. Ἂς ἄπ: ‘Plutareh.. Mater: Virt. 7. 
το δὴ ΑΘ Paws. i 43. ae Quest. - ; Polyens 
PB Theognis’ τὴς, 11. Di - VI Uh 460° , 
cearch. Anagr. 88. Plutarch. τῷ 





: = a 6. Etymol. oe 3 pag Γ | 


| : vered this altar’. 
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Lycia in later times took its name from the symbol ὁ : 


of the wolf. In Lemnos also a great goddess was 
anciently worshipped with sacrifices of virgins; to- | 
which place the wooden image is said to have been 
᾿ brought: from Br auron. This opinion becomes more 
evident by a comparison with the worship of Chryse. : 
Agamemnon is said to have been the father of 


_ Chryse as well as of Iphigenia‘, dnd also: adéordiag a 


~ to others, of a son Chryses, who went to Tauria © 

with Orestest. Now it is certain that Chryse was - 

a goddess, who had from early times been worship-_ 
ped both at Lemnos and Samothrace. The Argo- 
~ nauts under Hercules and Jason were 
sacrificed to her; and her ancient wooden image, 
raised over an hearth of unhewn stones, is often _ 
represented on ancient vases". Philoctetes is said 
to have been bitten by the viper* when he disco- 
This goddess Chryse, who is also 
called Athena, was probably only a different form of 
her sister Iphigenia. 


said to have _ 


‘The worship of both these goddesses “spread to ce 


other places, to the north of the Aigean sea. 


Thus ᾿ 


| on the coast of Byzantium there was. an ‘altar of ay 


Diana Orthosia Zs 


and opposite to it, at Chrysopo- ae 


lis, was the tomb of Chryses, the son of Agamem- τὸ ᾿ 
‘non, who, i in his search after Iphigenia, was said to Le 


have died there*. 


s Etym. Magn. p. 815. sq. 

t Hygin. fab. ἔ2τ.: on the 
two Chryses. 
4 Uhden, 
tions for 1815, p. 63. Millin- 


_ gen Diverses Peintures, planche _ 


gi. Welcker ap. Dissen. Expl. 


Pind. p. 512. Compare Butt- 
mann ad gms Philoct. ad ᾿ 


Berlin. iaasse- 


It is evident that this aypiem of | : one 


| Argum. Metr. p. 39. ae 
ΟΣ The subject of a picture eee 
| mentioned by Philostrat. Icon, 6 
17. Dio Chrysost. Or. LIX. ene 
.Ρ: 577: 21. ye ον 
Σ Millingen | ibid. ‘anche oe 


"ἢ 
δὰ Herod. IV. 87. 3 
a Etym. Mage. α bi sup. ‘ 


neki 
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ο 2 retiglous ἢ names was. arbitrarily transferred to » the ᾿ 


ee genealogy of the Lacedeemonian kings, and most — 


curiously - interwoven with the Trojan mythology. τ 


The Greeks first became acquainted with Tauria by es 


ae their voyages to Miletus; and they gave ‘it a name 


᾿ already celebrated in. their. mythology. They found : ὑεῖ 
there some. sanguinary rites of a goddess, which, 


ee by partly softening the name, they called Oreiloche?. ἢ : ἐν τ 


a they also found human sacrifices, which they sup-— * 
posed to be offered. to Iphigenia °; ; their own wor- 


ship of that deity bore so many marks of ancient 


barbarism, that they were willing to consider the 


northern barbarians as its authors. 


| the AEthiopians4, &e. oe 
were modes of worship, which the Greeks compared ὃ 


Yet it is cer-_ 


tain that the Tauric Diana was no more derived coe ᾿ Be 
from the Taurians, than the Fthopian Diana from — ee 


In Asia Minor® 


also there e 


eee | with the rites of the Orthosian Diana, of the simila- ao ee 

ΠῚ Ἦν of which we shall presently treat. es er 

ce te 7. Hitherto we have merely collected the fabulous: ἀπ ΡΣ nee 
ate ihe ΗΠ of the ancients, and attempted to shew | 

τ their connexion; we shall next speak of the cere. τὸ 





ee Dionysius de Bosporo Thracio , 
pp, 22. ed. Hudson. Hesychius 
ee Milesius de Constantinopoli. ws 
τς Ammianus XXII. 8. An- si 
τ tonin. ‘Liberal. 27. ‘Perizonius : 


ad αι. V. H. I. 25. Hem- 


oe sterhuis ad Poll. x 12. pag. 


982... 


ee πε Herod: Iv. 103. αὶ 
ee Scymnus Chius v. 88. Strab. 
WIE. pag. 508. XII. pag. 535. 

 Mannert’s. Geographse vol. IV. 
LE BL Beg; (ed. 1820). | ee 
τος ὦ See Callim, (fr. 417. ) and. _ concerning. Diana Perasia at ΠΡ 

᾿ Θεβιάθαϊάν. ον ἘΠ 


“Ο Ἐναλοσίσιες, ap. ‘Steph. Bye. 





“16. 6; 





in Aidoria, ΤΕΣ in Aiéto~ 
παῖδα. 


roe temple of Diana Ortho- SS 
sia at Teuthrania on the Cai- ὃ 
cus, Plutarch. de Fluv.; ofthe 
-Tauric Diana at Tmolia on the 
‘Pactolus, ibid.; of Diana. Gree one 
 thia in Cappadocia, Paus. TEE he 
and of Iphigenia _ Be 
Comana, Dion Cassius ΧΧΧν. τ ce - ; 

| Byz. πῶς ἢ 
ὑκώνδ Plutarch de Fluv.; and oe 
τς particularly Strab. XII. pe 587. 


Comp. | ‘Steph. 
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Lycia in later times took its 3 naine from the symbol 7 : ᾿ 


ΟΥ̓ the wolf. In Lemnos also a great goddess was 


- anciently worshipped with sacrifices of virgins; to 


which place the wooden image is said to have been | 
brought from Brauron. This opinion becomes more 
evident by a comparison with the worship. of Chryse. ue 


Agamemnon is said to have been the father’ οὔ ᾿ τας 
Chryse as well as of Iphigenia’, and also, according eee, 


[0 others, of a son Chryses, who went to Tauria : 
ἢ Orestes'. Now it is certain that Chryse was 
a a goddess, who had from early times been worship- 


| ped both at Lemnos and Samothr ace. The. Argo- ae 


nauts under Hercules and Jason were said to have 
sacrificed to her; and her ancient wooden image, 
raised over an hearth of unhewn stones, is often 
represented on ancient vases". Philoctetes is said 


to have been bitten by the vipers when he disco- 


-_vered this altar’. This goddess Chryse, who is also” 


called Athena, was probably gel a different form of a ᾿ 


her sister Iphigenia. 
‘The worship of both these goddesses spreéd: to 


: ᾿ other places, to the north of the Algean sea. Thus | 
15. the coast. of Byzantium there was an altar of | “ἢ 
Diana Orthosia? ; and opposite to it, at. Chrysopo- _ ae 


ὑπ lis, was the tomb of Chryses, the son of Agamem-— ay 
“non, who, in his search after Iphigenia, was said to 
have died there*. It is evident that this system of ee: 


’ Etym. Magn. p. 81. ‘Sq. - Argun. οι, p. 37. 


t Hygin. fab. 121. ὁπ the x The: subject of a “oplétiine’ ne ᾿ 


two Chryses. pl mentioned by Philostrat. Icon. 
_ ἃ Uhden, Berlin οἰ. 17. Dio hits ie Ux. 
tions for 1815, p. 63, Millin- | P+ 577. 21. 


gen Diverses Peintures,planche Σ ‘Millingen ‘ibid. planche “aes 


51. Welcker ap. Dissen. Expl. 50. 
Pind. p. 512. Compare Butt- 5 Herod. IV. 8»: ee Jas 
mann 8 ad mopnee!. Philoct. ad = a ake Diag. bi Up τι 


εἰ 





᾿ ἘΠῚ 9. § ἪΣ 








“religious - names’ was” arbitrarily. transferred to the oe 
a genealogy of. the ‘Lacedeemonian kings, and. most oe 
curiously interwoven with the Trojan mythology. ταὶ 

eaves Te Greeks first became acquainted with Tauria by 
their voyages to Miletus; and they gave it a name 
already celebrated in their. mythology. ‘They πὰ 
there some sanguinary rites of a goddess, which, τ 
7 by partly softening the name, they called Oreiloche?; oe 
τ they also found human sacrifices, which they sup-— 
posed to be offered to Iphigenia; their own wor- ὁ 
“ἢ ship of that deity bore so many marks of ancient 
_ barbarism, that they were willing to consider the 
| northern barbarians as its authors. | 
tain that the Tauric Diana was no more derived ὁὃΘὃϑ9ι 
from the Taurians, than the Aithopian Diana from” 
the Ethiopians 4, &e. In Asia Minor® also there 
were modes of worship, which the Greeks compared 
with the rites of the Orthosian Diana, of the simila- = 


Yet it is cer- 


eee Hy. of which we shall presently treat. 


ΠΣ os 7. Hitherto we have merely collected the ως = : 
no τ getesions of the ancients, and attempted to shew Le 
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ee Dionysius de Bosporo Thracio | 
op, 22. ed. Hudson. Hesychius . 
yale -Milesius de Constantinopoli. a 
-. B Ammianus: XXII. 8, Vee 
oe tonin, ‘Liberal. 27. ‘Perizonius 
ἘΠ ad Aan Ve Η. IL 25. Ἦραι- 
see sterhuis. ad. Poll. i 12. "Pag. τῇ 
982. β 


ἀπ “Herod: ive: 103. Comp. 
eu Seymnus Chius v. 88. Strab. 
it WILE pag 508. XII. pag. 535. 1 
τς Mannert’s. Geagtaphic vol ἵν. Ἢ 
Ἔρις oP. 279. (ed. 1820). 
od See Callim. τ 417. ) and: 
ἢ ᾿ Eratosthenes ap. Steph. Byz. 





| fe their connexion ; we shall next spealt of. the cere- ny οι 


in Αἰθοπία, Hesychius in Αἰθιο.- 
παῖδα. 


Castabala. 


ἘΠ τὴν temple of Diana Orthos 205) 
sia at Teuthrania on. the Baie eens: 
cus, Plutarch. de Fluv.; ofthe 
Tauric Diana at Tmolia on thee 
Pactolus, ibid. ; Ἐ ΘΕ Diana Ore Ἐο τ 
 thia io Cappadocia, Pats; TT. eo 
16. 63. and. of Iphigenia ate. ὁ 
Comana Dion. Cassius XXXV. Ae! 
Comp. ‘Steph. θυ, cin 0 
ὙΠῸ Plutarch de Fluy.; and ᾿ 
τ particularly Strab. XU -p. 6375 0. 
Ὃ meerning: Diana Perasia a ee tae 


| and character of this truly mystical worship‘. 
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| ‘monies which attended the worship of this: goles | ae : 4 


, oh goddesses. 


In the first oe we will Vest of ae meaning aoe 


We 


| have a goddess adored with frantic and enthusiastic eis 
orgies, certain signs of an elementary. religion, | ag Ὁ. 


well as with human sacrifices, which the character | 


᾿ “οὗ the Greeks endeavoured only to moderate. and to. τ 


ennoble; it appears to have originally resembled ὁ τὸ 


the Arcadian worship. of Callisto; but that it ac * 
a quired at Lemnos, from the proximity of the Asiatic 


_ religion, a wilder and more extravagant form, which εν 
at retained after its return to Attica and Laconia. ee 
It cannot be a matter of doubt that Diana Tauropo- — 


jus] 


is nearly identical with the Taurian goddess ; 


oe this name of the goddess was established in Samos 


her on solemn festivals’), in the neighbouring island —_ 


of Icarus, and at Amphipolisi‘. The ceremonies 
were undoubtedly enthusiastic, as the goddess her- 





self was considered as striking the mind with mad-_ ce: 
oo. -ness* 5 ; and bloody, because the worship at Aricia aoe τ 
τ τ was considered like ith, en ee | 


ς Hesychius in v. 


ree: τ : Rachylos ” “had divulged 
τὰ something relating to the mys- 


teries in the Iphigenia, Eustra- 
tus ad Aristot. Eth. Nice Itt. 3 
See above, ὃ. 4. 
& Herod. TH. 
| Byz. in Tavporddov. 
also there called Καπροφάγος, 
Compare Pa- 
nofka Res Samiorum Ὁ. 63.. 


48. Steph: 


lim. Hymn. Dian. 187. 


Tearia in the 


She was 


“Magnesia on 
Ve Marm. Oxon. XXVL. 1. 60. 
ΟΡ Strab. XIV. p. 639. Cal- Ἶ 
_Tauropolium in the island of ‘ 
Persian bay ᾿ 


(where Apollo Tauropolus w as . : : : 


also worshipped) was pr obably 


not established till after the =~ 
ἤρα, 5... 
ἢ A. Ἢ, 9. Dionys. ae ne 

OL 1; ' Loe 

i Liv, XLIV. 44. and’ coins. woe 
Also in the neighbourhood of 
ΤΣ ΤΣ 


time οὗ. Alexander, 


“the: 


ΟΚ Sophocl. ΑἸ. 174. 


1 See particularly Strab, v. os 
pag. 239. She is represented τὰ 
on coins sitting 9 on. an Ox run- a ie 





¢ cH. 9. Ἔ 8. OF THE ; DORIANS. 
| 8. We are now to cémsider those temples of ‘Diana oo 
ΐ which had a purely Asiatic, and not a Grecian origin, 


| but also from the Arcadian worship of ῖαπε.Ό. 
The Ephesian Diana was doubtless found by 
| the Ionians, when they settled on that coast, as al- 
τ ‘ready an object of worship, in her temple™, situated ᾿ 
in a marshy valley of the Οαγδίοσα, From some 
real or accidental resemblance in the attributes of 
ops othe: Munychian and Ephesian goddesses, they called — 
ss the: latter “Diana;” yet, wherever her worship — 
fe spread, she was always distinguished by the addi- 





tional title of “ Ephesian®.” : 
_ related of the worship of this deity is singular and 
foreign to the Greeks. 


the other attributes, which adorned her statues in— 






clusion being drawn from them. The bee, however, 


MOB 


and are wholly distinct, not only from the Doric, | : 


Every thing that is 


τ Her constant symbol is the ee 
bee, which is not otherwise attributed to Diana; 


later times, are too far-fetched to admit of any con- ὦ ει 


Ἔδει appears originally to have been the symbol of nou- oe τ 
τον ΤΣ ; the chief priest himself was called ¢ coon, fee 


ning, ἜΝ Apollodorus ex- 
plained of the periodic course 
of the goddess, with reference 
EAE ote the moon, pag. 402. ed. 

ΕΠ ἸΌΝ ‘Comp. Etymol. M. in 












ΕΝ ‘Dian. 


town Hymn. 
| oy 87. 
᾿ ΩΣ which | see. Locella . ad Xe- 


οἷς π᾿ Caylus ‘Mém. de lAcad. tom. 
XX. pp. 428—441.  Choiseul 


tom. I. p. 1ΟῚ. 
᾿ ae a is ' Herod. ἯΙ: “Io, 


τα; Concerting ihe: situation 


ao τ noph. Ephes. p. 87. Compare " 


” Gouffier | Voyage pettoreeqne τ 





sited the son of the Cayster ac- 


cording to Callimachus a a | 
102, ea Bentl. 
“At Corinth, Paus. II. 2. 5, 


ΤΣ Alea, id. VIII. 23.1. AnEphe- —— 
“ Ταυροπόλον,. Apostolius ΧΨΠΠ. 
23. See also ae ad 

oT Ὑ74.. ᾿ 


sium at Massilia, Strabo IV. . 


pp. 179, 184. at the founding τ 
of which there was a priestess 
named Aristarche (compare ς΄ 
the | ᾿Αρισταρχεῖον. ‘of Diaria at. 2 02 


Bus, Plutarch, Queest Gree, ee 
pe Of a ‘peculiar “pharacter Sos 
ee were. the sacrifices of 








parsley and salt at. Datis dae 0 
7 : Epneeves cl Mag. in ate. Se 


eee a : pd 2 ᾿ς Ἢ : τς Ὁ oe 
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or r the kingsbee : some of the other ΡΞ 4 names ᾿ 


ῃ τ are of ἜΣ and not Greek derivation’, 
gods, by whom this great goddess" ‘was surrounded, oe 
— must also have been of a peculiar description. 


ΤΉ... 


It is 


not probable that Latona was orig ginally called. her — 


mother’, as Apollo i is never ἜΣ with her’. 
nurse appears: to have been called Ammas*. ἄπ 

cules ἴδ᾽ said to have proclaimed her birth from ἐν 
This Hercules may perhaps bee 


mount Ceryceum*. | 


Her — 
-Her- 3 


oe some native demigod, possibly one of the Tessin 


dactyli, whose names were, according to some, con- Be 


a tained in Ephesian_ incantations, which were ine i 


scribed at the foot of her statues’. 


9. Thus much concerns the character of this wor- 
ship, which appears, like an isolated point, project-— 
ing from a religious system, otherwise confined to . 
the western parts of Greece. 


As to its origin, it is the unanimous tradition οὗ, ει 
antiquity that it was founded by the Amazons. This 


| legend had propanly ἐξ δι menos in some of the | 


ae " 4 The Megabyzi, s 80 called 
as early as the time of Xeno- 
ers phon. Also Μύξος was a priest’s. 
name, Apostol..V. 44... The. 
servants of the goddess were, 
~~ according to their different 
grades, called. ᾿“μελλιερῆς, ἱερῆς, 
and παριερῆς, according to Plu- 


tarch An Seni sit ger. Resp. 
24. p. 130. ed. Hutten. | 


of το, Paus. x 38. 7 


“3 Latona is. aad! to” ane 


| ee given birth to her at Corissus 
~~ in the Ephesia, pee Byz. in 


Ἢ Κόβισσοε: 


- pliment. 


| t The union of Apollo of | 
oe Calapan οἵ. the pee ἜΝ 


lana, and of the Nemesis. of a 
| Smyrna. on coins of these ci- 


ties in the time of the em- : 
perors is only a mutual com- — 


TIT. 61. there i is evidently much 
inaccuracy. The ᾿Απόλλων᾽ Apa~ 
ϑδόνιος in. Paus. III. 25. 2. ἰδ. a τὰ 


singular curiosity. 


ee ᾿Αμμὰς, ἡ τρόφος. ᾿Αρτέμιδος. 


καὶ ἡ μήτηρ καὶ ἡ Ῥέα καὶ 4 oa x oS 


μήτηρ, Hesychius. | ) 
x Etymol. Mag. P- 31}. 56. 


- Gudian. p. 320, 26. 5 ταῦ 
= Σ “Bee Lobeck de Ide’ » Dee. * ie 


β ‘BOOK κατ, see aoe 








In the speech of the 
Ephesians in Tacitus Annal. 





: on 9. ).§. 9. 


ee dary 


oF THE DORIANS. 


ancient. epic poems. before it was s-alluded to by Pine : 


appears from the celebrated contest. of Phidias, Po-. 


Ὡς lycleitus, and other artists, to make statues of Ama- — 


ZOnS for the Ephesian temple: lately also a sarco- 


 phagus was found near ‘Ephesus representing the — 


- “make mention of the Amazons”. 


a temples of Asia Minor’. 


battle of the Amazons*. — 
the foundation of the cities of Smyrna, Cume, Myr- | 
lea, Myrina, Kolis, Pri iene, Mytilene, and Pitane also 

With respect to 

the meaning of Amazons, it fas rightly (in my 

| opinion) been supposed that the idea of them was 

suggested by the sight of the innumerable female _ 


slaves. (ἱερόδονλοι) which were employed about. the Ὶ : 
- According to Callimachus 


also the Amazons danced. to the sound of the pipe 


᾿ round the statue which had been newly raised on. 


the trunk of an elm-tree. 


historical fact, that, even in the times of the Jo- | 


7 -nians, women of the Amazon race dwelt round the. πι 


and that it was. also preserved on the spot : a 


The traditions respecting 


It is also stated as an | 


US temp! le ὦ; ; although virgins only were permitted to : es - = : 


ὭΣ ne Paus. VII. 2. 4. tlements reached from Mycale 


a Ἂ 870. 







es “Wak, Incert. 56. ed. Boeckh. 


= ‘See Callim. Hymn. Dian. 240. 


προ 660} Ρααβ. IV. 31.6. Steph. 
ee - «Byz. in Ἔφεσος. cf. in Σίσυρβα, 


‘Kova. Etym. Mag. in Ἔφεσος. 
Plutarch Quest. Greve. §6.° p. 


407. ed. Hutten, Hyginus fab. 


re 223, 225. The contrary 15 


a stated in Eusebius. Chron. ἢ. 
*Apagves τὸ ἐν eae : 


: ἱερὸν ἐνέπρησαν. sf oes . 
τς ἃ Moses’ Vases, plate 133. 


pendes | Ponticus 38: their set- 


goo εν Ἡροδίδυιβ. ap. Steph. ΒγζΖ.. 
in *Auat. According to Hera- 


to Pitane, Diod. TI. 55. from 
; Dionysius of Samos, Ephorus _ 
ap. Strab. XII. pag. 550. cf 
_ XII. Ῥ. 623, ὧς. oe ee 
~ ‘Byz. in ᾿Δναία of a place called: 
Ana opposite Samos, where 0 
‘an Amazon of that name wag = 030 860% 
buried. The inhabitants were Ὁ 
called ’Avatrac. Perhaps a Diana oo 


Anaitis was here worshipped. 


_ © Proposed by Télken, Ueber ae ote 
das Bas-relief, &c. p. 210, and ς΄ 
approved by Boeckh in Hirt. ee 

eee die Hierodulen Ῥ. 5 δ: 


ὦ * Faas. ὙΠ: +5. 
D a 3. 


See Steph. | 2 
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ἢ ΓΙ the. sanctuary. itselfe, It appears’ therefore | 

that the goddess upon - whom these Amazons at- 

᾿ tended, being yepresented. as a beneficent and nou- 
: rishing deity, was likewise supposed to have the at- 


| tributes of war and. destruction ; ; a double and op- 


| εν ‘posite character, which we have traced. in other — | 
- branches of the worship of Diana. As to the native — oo 
᾿ country of the Amazons, who were supposed to 
sa have founded this worship, it does not seem to have : 
been Phrygia, as they are stated in the Iliad to me 
have come from the east of the Sangarius, and to ἢ ee 
: have fought with the Phrygians‘. The Syrians, es 


however, bordered on that people: and Pindar, who 
says that the Amazons led the Syrian army®, fully 
coincides with those who fix their origin on the 


banks of the Thermodon, Chadesius and Lycastus 
along the coast of Themiscyra>. The striking agree- > : 
Wee ment of several authors in this statement, and its 


singular precision, render it. of double importance. 
_ And what country could have been more pr obably 


the native place of the ‘Ephesian Diana, as well as 
᾿ of the warlike Hierodulz, than Cappadocia; where » 
ἐξ there were, in the historical age, large numbers of 
οὐ βϑοχοᾶ, slaves, both male and female; where also _ ae 
ae there ¥ was an n elementary religion, with frantic rites, | 


| ve Achill. ‘Tat. Clitoph. VII. zer Vet. Histor. Gree: p. 80, 


᾿ Ῥ. 43: According to Schol. Apoll. wbt | 





— yee Ἰξος 


eg 
i 


Soa Dette tie ie et oe 





ἘΠ, ΤΠ. 186. oe sup. (cf. 99°.) there were in ὁ | 


| 8 Ap. Strab. XII. Ῥ. 819 C. the πεδίον Aolavros in Phrygia — 
_ fragm. incert. 57. p. G45. ed. (in the neighbourhood of Ther- | 


Boeckh. τ modon) three cities of the. 7 


oh ARschyl. Prometh.. 793 . Amazons; not far off was Alc- 


oe -Pherecydes ap. Schol. Apoll. monia (Acmonia Steph. Byz. we fe: 


τ Rhod. II. 370. Herod. IV. where Harmonia produced the — 
tro. Arrian Peripl. pag. 16. Amazons to Mars. 3 
Seymaus © Chius γ. oo ‘Creu- rife | 





| & i 9. 8, 9. 
and the puiucipal divinity ὦ was at the same ‘time a 
| Bellona and a Magna Mater? : : 
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This same oriental worship had also been Ἐπὶ 


Ἐ ΕΝ places adopted by the Greeks of Asia Minor. | 


Among these are Diana Leucophr yne, who ‘was 


worshipped in Phrygia, near a warm spring’, and 


thence particularly - honoured along the banks" of ao 
- the Meeander in Magnesia ; and therefore also. by pegs 
me Themistocles κι: 
form as the Ephesian goddess}. 
was the buffalo™. 


She was represented in the same _ 
Her sacred. animal 
The Diana of Si ipylus was wor- 
shipped with wanton games, from which she was. — 
also called at Olympia (according to Pausanias) Cor- — 


= daca®. The Perg@an Diana, known all over Greece 7 7 . 
by her itinerant priests®, and of the same form as ὁὃ6 6 


ee the Diana Leucophryne?; with many others?. It a 


was in the true spirit of this worship that the mu- 


| Xenoph. Hell. ΠῚ. 2. το. 
~ ΚΙ Marm. Oxon. XXVI_ 1. 84. 
| aus. Y.26.4. ΠΤ. τὸ, 6. 
οὐ ἢ Hleyne Antiquarische Auf- 
sitze vol. I. p. 109. Compare 


ian, Faciand Monum. Pelop. vol. 


pe 

le ate See the coins in Mionnet 

| "tome ἼΠ| pe 337+ 
a Ley 


| ana the effeminate 
τς dance, Pollux IV. 14, 104. 


fee thee _ Hesychins, 
| - Photius, ἄς. 












Pee “The Sicilian. 
Φ Greeks also dstebrated to Di- | 
Tonian 
~ Pans. 
re a Scylax Ρ. 39. Strab. XIV. x 
τ p, 667. Callim. ‘Hymn. Dian. ἢ 

| 187. leer in Verr. I. 20. | 
Suidas, | 
in Περγαία θεός. 
*postolius ΙΧ. gt. where for 
qavayaia read περγαία. Αἱ Perge | 
the Syrian Adonis was _ 
ishipped under the name eae 


“ Aboba, Hesychius i in "ABoBa, ae 
-P Represented on: coins as a ae | 
signum informe. 


4 For example, Dinas Kine : 
δυὰς of Bargylie, Polyb. XVI. 
12.3; Diana Ἑστεὰς of Iassus, 
ibid. ASTIAS Inscript. Chand-— 
ler. P- 19. Ὦ. 573 the goddess 
of ἱερὰ κώμη at Thyateira, called 


οὐ ρεῖτες, Polyb. AXXIT. 25. 11. 
- Inseript.. in Walpole’s Travels  . 
pag. 5753 the Mysian Diana, 
OF ΟΠ σαν oe 
the Asty- ΟΡ“ 
rene Diana under mount. Tday ee sy: 
Strab. XIII. p. 606; 613; the — ὁ 
Boritine Diana of Lydia, Eck- 
hel Doct. Num. vol. III. pag. 
1213 Diana Adrasteia in Les» Ὁ 
ser Phrygia, Harpocration ἴα τος πα 


TIT. 20. 8. 
Hymn. Dian. 116; 


᾿Αδράστριαι. Res 


pas 
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| ‘sician. “Timotheus called Diana “ the raging ‘and 


᾿ ἥν foaming, like a Bacchanalian' ;” and the tragic a 
poet. ‘Diogenes ina beautiful though not a very ac- 


‘curate passage of his’ Semele speaks of the Lydian. 


and Bactrian virgins, who with soft strains worship- | ba 


- ped the Tmolian Diana on the banks of the Halys'*. : 


[have now endeavoured to give the reader a ge- Ὁ 

| neral view of the different branches and forms. of 

os the worship of Diana; in which some difficult and ace 
- doubtful questions have of necessity been passed 


| over: ᾿ but I have preferred rather to reckon on the — 





acquiescence of the reader in some uncertain pro- Ὁ 


positions than to weary his patience by a detailed 
examination of all the debatable points. 


a a 


‘ CHAP. X. 
τ ‘On the one of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Ceres, Νόρες 


tune, Bacchus, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Esculapius, — 


τας the Graces, and the Dioscur among the Dorians. - | 


Le ‘Having now considered the worship of those : 
deities which either wholly or partially owed their oe 


origin to the Dorians, it now becomes necessary, in ὁ 
order to complete our account of the religion of that ete 
τ race, also to point out those various eesnips which δ 


they adopted from other nations. 


‘This inquiry will be of value in two other re- , | 
lect: than the plain and immediate result to which ὍΝ ᾿ 


_ it leads; viz. from the light it throws on the history 


. ἘΝ the Doric colonies, and likewise on the Doric cha- Bae ote 


Ὑ Ὁ θυάδα, φοιβάδα, μήδε dvwedBa, Plt. de Supers. 9 9. Ῥ. 75. 
εν ἜΣ ΒΕ see oo 








- | CH. 10. ν.8 1. 


i racter, upon whitch the mode of worship | cos a ‘most = 
powerful influence. | oe 


- But since the subject. ΓΕ in its. fall extarit : 


Ys “oid: be almost endless (there being no part of 

ancient history on which there are such ample age 

counts as on the local. worships), we must give up | 

᾿ all attempt at eonipletenese, and rest satisfied with ae 
ay a narrower view. BoP os | , 


To begin then with JUPITER. Kee is -poriarlesble’ : 


= that. there was no great establishment of the wor- 
ship of this god (except the Phrygian in Crete) in 


any Doric country, but wherever it occurred was. 


connected with and subordinate to that of some — 
other deity. BUR al 
᾿ shave been established by the Achzeans, το in other = 
places (e. g. at Aigium) consecrated temples to Ju- 
rae piter alone: the worship of Jupiter Hellanius at 
_ gina was introduced by the Hellenes of Thessaly. 
_ But the whole of Argolis and also Corinth were, 
from early times, under the protection of JuNo, the ae 
ὦ character of whose worship resembled that of Ju- - 
_ piter’s, although it was more pronounced. The chief | 
_ temple was twelve stadia from Mycenz, and forty 
| from Argos, beyond the district of Prosymna"; its 
sl service “Was” peter’ ye most borat a 


The worship at Olympia‘ appears to 
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ees ‘Frou. this ‘temple's was ΤᾺ 
rived the Olympieum at Syra- 
 euse (see above, book I. ch. 6. 
=o) Sony the priest of which, 
called ᾿Αμφίπολος, was the high- 
ἢ τον οβδι annual officer, Thucyd. VII. . 
Re δ: ΩΣ Died. XVI. γο. Exe. 
ee Marte et Vit. P: 5 558. Cic. Vern. 
ὌΠ ΙΝ 51: | 
ee Crewzer Symbotik vol. TL. - 
ὦ : 57 a "Has mesa τει ἱερὸν; : ᾿ 
cae τών oe in 


Paewdo: Plutarchde Flav. ἄρτι. a eae as 
Ῥ. 573) ἴδ probably not correct ὃ 
_in distinguishing the temple Of ee 
Juno at Prosymna_ from the τ" ee 
celebrated one. The. ‘names ee τ 
Prosymna and Prosymnus also 


occur at Lerna and at Gortyna — 


“in Arcadia. Inscription of Gor- _ 

: ἴγπδ. in Fourmont’s Collection, © | 
ἁ πατρᾶ τῶν προσυμναιὼν silly a eae 
xy ἀριστοβεμίτος. Pero g aa 
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priestesses, and celebrated by the. first. festivals and 
7 games, being also. one of the earliest nurseries of ae 
the art of sculpture. | It appears that Argos was the 
ee original seat of the worship of Juno, and that there 
it first received its peculiar form and character : for 

= the worship of the Samian Juno, as well as that at 
_ Sparta*, was supposed to have been derived from :. 
᾿ Argos, which statement is confirmed by the resem- ee 


-blance in the ceremonies; and the same is true. of 


᾿ς the worship of the same goddess at Epidaurus’, 
τ᾿ figina, and Byzantium. In the early mythology οἵ... 
oe Argos her name constantly occurs; and the tradi- os 
_ tions concerning Io, so far as they were native, are 

- only fabulous expressions for the ideas and feelings 
excited by this religion. Thus also the Corinthian — 
fables of Medea refer to the indigenous worship of 
Hence the Corinthians introduced 


_ Juno Acrea’. | 
into their colony of Corcyra, together with the reli- 


gion of Juno*, the mythology and worship of Me-_ 


dea. The peculiarities of the worship of J uno 


must partly be looked for in the symbolical tradi- 


Ὁ MYTHOLOGY BOOK τῷ | : ᾿ 


ἢ tions reapering Io and - Medea, and | other mytho- : 


peri, x Pansentes. 1. 13.  Seiea : 
oo ‘Phorseydes p.79. See parti- 
τος eularly Heyne ad Il. Δ. 52. Ἐπι- 
τ rydice the daughter of Acrisius 
"yas said to have built the tem- " 
ple. To the statement of Ῥαὰ- 


sanias III. 1 5. 7. μόνοις δὲ Ἔλ- 


λήνων Λακεδαιμονίοις. καθέστηκεν, 
Ἥραν ἐπονομάζειν. αἰγοφάγον καὶ 


“αἶγας τῇ θεῷ θύειν (compare He- 


Ἐν ΒΜ ΌΗ, in Αἰγοφάγος Χήρα ἐν Σπάρτῃ. 
τ ΜΠ} Welcker on Schwenck’s 

oy Etymologishe Andeutungen pag. 
294.), It may be objected that 
τς the same custom prevailed in 


Corinth “see Photius ee πὸ 
ἡ até τὴν μάχαιραν. Zenob. Pro- 


yerb. I. 27. Diogen. Prov. I. 52. 
y Thueyd..V. 735. 
_* See. Dichoneios Ῥ. 267." 


I. 24. II. 75,79. Also at Sy- 


-racuse, Ailian. V. Η. ΜΙ τα, τον 01: 
> Orchomenos pag. 207." The ee 
divinity of Medea there as- 

~-serted is completely proved by: 

the testimony of Athenagoras 
Legat. p. 14. that Hesiod and 

Aleman called her goddess. 


_.* The chief temple at Cor: 2 | 
γᾶ was that of Juno, ΤἈυογᾷ. 
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: logical personages of the same description, oa partly at | 


in the various rites of the Samian festival. It was 


oe doubtless founded on some elementary religion, as _ 


may be plainly seen from the tradition that Jupiter — 
had on mount Thornax in southern Argolis misled 


Ἴ _ Juno in the shape of a cuckoo (whose song was con- — 
sidered in Greece as the prognostic of fertile rains | 
in the spring.) The marriage with J upiter (called nee, 


depos γάμος) is always a prominent feature in the 
worship of Juno; she was represented veiled, like a 
bride; and was carried, like a bride, on a car, with 
other similar allusions®. At Samos it was related 


that the statue of the goddess had been once entirely 
covered with branches; and this, as it appears, was apes 
also represented at festivals4. The Argive festival 
ee of Λέχερνα;, i. 6. of the “ bed of WOR had the same 
meaning ®. 


2. In Argolis also the ete of MINERVA was 


ler of great antiquity, and enjoyed almost equal ho- | 7: 
- nours with that of Juno; her temple was on the eee 
Ξ height of Larissa: and doubtless she had the same py ae 


_ character and origin as the Minerva Chalcicecus of | 
ἽΝ Sparta‘ Their names were in both places nearly 
_ the same, as at Sparta she was called ’Omr:Aéric8, and 
in Argolis Ὀξυδέρκης, the quick-sighted" ; and though _ 
_in both places the names were explained from his- _ 


3 torical events, it, ‘seems: mnore accurate to compare: ᾿ τ 


ee: : She 1 was dorsipped's ander gion, and Welckeron Schwwenck : oe es 
the titles of Εἰλήθυια and Γαμηλὴ, p. 268. ee ΩΣ 
Hesychius i in Ἐἰλήθυμα, Eustath, ' At Sparta there’ ‘was “also aoe. 


ad Hom. Ὁ. 1rg6. _ the Arcadian worship of Mi- _ 
τὴ τ ΘΓ δ᾽ Athen XV. p. 672. 00° nerva Alea, stenpph ‘Hell. NI 
"© Hesychius inv. See also 5. 27. | 

ae Creuzer’ sSymbolik, whosechap- _ Ἐν. HL 18, τ; _ Plutarch 


we ter upon Juno contains much _tyeu. i , 
ie the cute of the ancient treli-” εν  Pausan. Π. 34. 





ΓΕ 


Ἂ εἶα, ἢ 
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ΠΗ them with the title οἵ Minerva at Athans and Si 
᾿ τ΄ βία, Γλαυκῶπις, and others of the same kind. At 
_ Argos a large part of the heroic mythology is asso. 0 Ὁ. 
ciated with the worship | of Minerva: for Acrisius 
was fabled to have been buried in her temple on 
the citadel’; and since ’Axpia was a title of the god- 
dess herself " it appears to me that the name. ᾿Ακρί-. τὴ 
ows may be satisfactorily explained in this manner: 
especially as it is plain from an analysis of the my- 
_ thology of Acrisius, Perseus, and the Gorgons, that = 
| at. is entirely founded on symbols of Minerva. ‘€o-"* τ 
ἽΝ rinth also had a part in these fables, as is clearly τ 
 shewn by the figures of Pegasus, of the head οὗ. | 
Medusa and Minerva herself upon the coins of this. 
, state and of its colonies Leucadia, Anactorium, and | 
Amphilochian Argos |. : 
τς There is also another branch of the worship οὐ 
Minerva in the Doric states, viz. that which ex- | 
_ tended from Lindus in Rhodes to Gela in Sicily, 
and from thence to Agrigentum and Camarina ears ᾿ 
In all these places Minerva was the protectress of 
the citadel and the town, and was associated with 
Wok dupitet F Folens (also with J Jopiter ἰδῆς ᾿ As Ae ᾿ 












~~ bation. 


ee οἰ Clem: Alewabd Ὁ ΒΕ 
ee p. 29. ed. Sylburg. | 


ες ΕΑκρία ᾿Αθηνᾷ ἐν “Apyet. Also 
| ‘Juno, Diana, and Venus, see 
- Hesych. in ᾿Ακρέα. 


' But with a particular re- 
From 
Pegasus was derived the ροά- 


ference to Bellerophon. 


- dess Hippia, Pind Olymp. XIII. 


97, whose altar was chiefly re- 


markable for the rite of incu- 


learn from the Scholiast of 


Pindar, Uke "Ada, the goddess τ 


549. ed. Wesseling. — 


Pp. 
᾿χ48, and particularly Polyb. IX. 


ΟΒγΖ. in ’AraSupoy, 


“Ἑλλωτία is, as we also- 







vee light: ‘There was Εν ier : 
worship of Minerva at Syra- 
cuse, Diod. de Virt. et Vit. “Pe 2 


" Boeckh Explic, ad Pind. 
Olymp. II. 1. Pp. 1283. . Ὁ. | 


27.7. with Timeus in Steph, 
The.Min- τ 
erva Polias of Trezen wasin- 


troduced by the Ionians, as Ὁ 
the other worships, of that 53. oe 


shew. - oe 
ae ‘She was always ¢ valled τ the te 
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— gion of CERES was still more depressed. This wor- ae 
ship was nearly extirpated by the Dorians, a fact = 
which we know from Herodotus, who, in speaking 
of some rites of Ceres Thesmophoria which were _ 
_ supposed to have been founded by the daughters of © 
Danaus, states that when the Peloponnesians were 
on driven out by the Dorians, these rites were discon- ne 
tinued, and that they were only kept up by those 2, 


to the ceremonies with. whieh she was honoured, we 


oe only know from Pindar that at Rhodes they offered 
τς fireless: sacrifices to her, and that the ancient sculp- _ 
ture of | Rhodes was connected with her worship. — 

“That of Hierapytna in Crete (the coins of which — 
city have the Athenian symbols of Minerva) more 0 0) 
resembled the Rhodian worship, if what:the:envoys': . 5.0. 

Ἢ from Pr eesus stated at Rhodes was correct, viz. that neat, 
et, Hier apytna the Corybantes were called the off- ae 
oe spri ing of the sun and of Minerva ®. | 


3. Although the worship of these deities, and of 


᾿ς Juno in particular, had probably been more preva- 


lent before than after the Doric invasion, the reli- 


foe Peloponnesians who remained behind, and by the 


- “Arcadians?. Consequently we meet with few traces 


oo of the πο σὺν of Ceres in the chief cities of the 
; Doric. name 4. Thus it appears that in Argos the 


| ceremonies: in honour of this goddess were on one _ he i 
side driven into the marshes of Lerna, and on ἐμᾶς 0 
"Ε΄ other to the eastern extremity of the peninsula, i ie 

ae -habited by. the Dryopes. In the former of these cues aah Cas 
ee « Lindian’™ ‘even in the city of — ‘perwayof pointing these words. : ἐν. 


προς Rhodes, Meurs. Rhod. I. 6. ΡΠ αι 
τ oti ands Apostolius XVII. > a: The ας inde i, 


° Strabo X. pag. 472. ὡς εἶεν. Ceres of Andania the chief ae | 


a ᾿ 4 Κορύβαντες δαίμονές τινες, ᾿Αθηνᾶς. dess of the state; see book i. 
τ καὶ Ἡλίου παῖδες. ae is the ΤῸ: ch. 5 ob 16, πους 


τ “mony of hymns *.” 


Ae : RELIGION AND. ) MYTHOLOGY » 300K xr ". 
- aes peels some mystical rites were long performed, nae ᾿ς 
and in the latter the chief. worship was that of the __ 
| deities of the ear th and the infernal regions (χθόνιοι coe 


τ΄ Beol). Some inscriptions found at Hermione which — 
besides Ceres and Proserpine mention the name οὗ 


Clymenus’, an epithet of Piuto, agree well with the 


- beginning of the hymn which Lasus the Hermionean | ᾿ ; 

addressed to the deities of his native city: “1 sing : 

ΕΣ Ceres and the Melibcean Proserpine, the wife 
#6 of. Clymenus, sounding the deep-toned Rolic har- | 

| And that the Hermioneans oe 

considered the temple of the earthly Ceres (which ὁ 


was connected with the entrance of the infernal re- 
gions supposed to be at Hermione) as the first in 
the city, is also evident from the fact that the Asi- 


nzans, expelled from Argolis and resident in Mes-— 


senia, sent sacrifices and sacred missions from thence 
to their national goddess at Hermione ἵ. | 
In ancient times also a worship was prevalent at 


: Argos which we will designate by the name of the — | 

All the fables concerning Triopas Ἐς 

τὰ and] his son Erysichthon (from ¢ ἐρευείρη. robigo) belong ee | | ee 

Sent Qe an agricultural religion, which at the same time 2 ou 

Piston refers: to the infernal regions. ϑ 

τοῖν Ahis: religion. existed in ancient times are the Thes- _ | 
ὃ salian plains of Dotium, Argos, and likewise Attica; τ 


᾿ Triopian Ceres ". 


‘The places where 


o πος Corp. Inscript. Ν᾿" 
1197, 1198, 1199. Comp. Paus. 


Il. 3s. 3. Perhaps the name of 


oi somioue: also refers to the 


τ worship of the χθόνιοι. θεοί, see. 


| Mesych. in Ἑ ρμιόνη. 


8 Athen, XIV. a Gay Ἑ- 
| Compare the hymn of Philicus — 


of Corcyra, Hephest. pag. 53. 
ed. Gaisford: and the verses of 


Aristocles ap. παν. de N. A. 


ia 


ἢ Boeckh Tnscript. Ne, 1193. 
. ἢ Pausan. IT. 22. 2. Δήμητρός 


ἐστιν ἱερὸν ἐπίκλησιν Πελασγίδος τς 





ἀπο 








ἀπὸ τοῦ ποθεϑομενοῦ pias Toe Ὁ 


“Τριόπα. ee 
τ * Hellanicus ap. Athen. x 


2s 416 A. et Steph. Byz. in ν. 


Τριόπιον, Callimachus’ Hymn. 
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and: from. the: first mentioned place it was trans: | 

an mitted to the south-western coast of Asia Minor by 
an early national connexion which is indicated in 
the account of an ancient Pelasgic colony from Do- 
tium to Cnidos, Rhodes, and Syme’; and here it 
_ formed the basis of the Triopian worshin, on which 
were afterwards founded the federative. festivals οἵ 
the six Doric cities. In front οἵ Triopium is the 
: small. island of Telos, whence a single family joined — 
the Lindian colony that founded Gela in Sicily, and 
carried with it the sacra Triopia. A member of — 


this family named Telines advanced this private 


worship of the infernal gods so greatly that it was. _ 
incorporated in the national religion, and he was ap- 
pointed to administer it as ‘Hierophant ; it was from ee 
‘this person that Hiero the king of Syracuse was ᾿ 
descended 5, ; | 


4, By this history of the colonial connexions, welt 


attested from without, and having great internal 
τς probability, we have ascertained the. origin of. one ce 
of the branches of the worship of Ceres in Sicily. 
_ Another was probably introduced by the clan of _ 
the Emmenide ἃ, which being originally of Theban 
poem origin came into ‘Sicily with the colony of Gela: for 
it was probably owing to the traditions of this fa- 
mily alone that Agrigentum, as well as ancient | 
Thebes, was called “a gilt. from J upiter” ὁ to Pro- ae 
serpine at their poptiel festival ». ᾿ “,“ΨὍὉᾺὋ.ι.ι:.. 


: Cer. 24. πὴ, Herod. ΤΙΣ Pind. οἷ. γε. 
τ tiei; and compare the excel-  ὀ ἠ ἀκ Orchomenos Ὁ. 337. : 

_ lent explanation of Boeckh δὲ ε Ibid. pag. 257. ahecwards 7 
oo Sehel, Find. Pyth. i. 27. pag. extended over the whole of 6 

| ΠῚ _ Sicily. Boeckh Explic. Pind. reece oe 
Τὶ ὩΣ See λα p. 195. ο Olymp. II. p.123. “Κόρης TOG ὦ μὰς 
Ὁ τσ Herod. Vil. 153. Sehol. “Σικελιώταις Seapine: καὶ Ἄνθεῦς: ὌΠ Ε 


ον: μ᾽ 
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But from ‘neither. of: these two: sources can i the a 


oe ΠΕ ἃ worship | οὗ Ceres. at Syracuse and. its es 





colony Enna (which in the eyes ‘both of the inhabit- ne | 
ants and. of the Romans had. made Sicily the native  —s | 


1: country of Ceres). be derived, since it differed ine 
certain respects: from both the above-named wor- 
ships °. 


From its importance we may infer that ig 


- was one of the most ancient religions of Syracuse, es | 


and. established at the first. foundation of that town; *— 
and since of these some came from Olympia4, but 


| the larger part- -from. Corinth, and there i is no reason ele 
for | supposing that it was derived from the. former nae 


place, it must have. ‘been brought over from the — 
parent state. Now it is true that there was at Co- 
rinth a temple of Ceres and Proserpine, the priest- 
esses of which also prophesied by means of dreams®; — 
but the worship of those goddesses was there of far 


less importance than in Sicily, where its preponder- ὁ 





ance may perhaps be accounted for by the fertility _ 


& _ of the soil, which enabled it to produce wheat, while — 


the. Greeks had in their own country been. accus- — ΠῚ 
nae — tomed to eat. barley, and therefore stimulated the 
ae colonists to be especially thankful to the goddess of ae 





sre ee εἶ | When, however, it 15. remembered that. Me- 2 
eee ee gara ‘also had a large share in the colonising of Sy- 


ae : φόρια, Pollux 1. 47. The Θεο- 
τ γάμια were probably connected 


with the festival ἀνακαλυπτήρια 

~ (Schol. rec. ad Olymp. VI. 160), 
and this festival was derived 
from Thebes. 


τς Cyzicus also, 
~ founded by Tyrrhenian Pelasgi 


ee (from Beeotia), was considered — 
as an ἐμπροίκιον of Jupiter. for — 
Proserpine, Appian. Bell. Mi- 


_ thridat. 75. comp. Steph. noe 
in ¥. Βέσβικος. ae 


and above, §.1. 


cA festival Θεσμοφόρια. at 


Syracuse. (Athen. XIV. p. 647. 
A. Θεσμοφόριον ἱερὸν, Plutarch 
- Dio 56. a month. Thesmopho- a 


rius, see Castelli), Κούρεια Plu- 


-tarch udi oD comp. Diod. Ms : aE 


4. 864 


1 See aces 6. 4 7 


© Plut. Timoleon 8 





| Dod. = os 
XVI. 66. Ceres ἐποικιδίη ἢ in Co- a 
. rinth according to Hesyehins. 
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vacuse, it will hardly be doubted that this state was 
the real source from which the worship in question 

originated, since Ceres was there an ancient national 

deity, and was not disturbed in her sanctuary on the 
aad of Caria even by the Doric invaders‘. — 
In Laconia also the worship of Ceres had been 

preserved from ancient times, although it could. not 

- have been much respected by the Darang in Sparta. 

_ For the Eleusinia of that country were chiefly cele- 

brated by the inhabitants ‘of the ancient town of 

Helos, who on certain days earried a wooden statue 
of Proserpine to the Eleusinium on the heights of 
Taygetus&. The Lacedzmonians had also adopted 
_ the worship of Ceres under the title of χθονία, or 
- earthly, from the Hermioneans, some of whose kins- 
: men had settled in Messenia ὃ. | 
δ. NEPTUNE was not originally a god of the 
‘Doric race, but was suited rather to the character 
of the Ionians, who, from dwelling near the sea, 
had acquired a love for foreign communication and — 
a great spirit of enterprise. We therefore find it 
only in a few places, e. g. at Taenarum (whence it 
was carried to Tarentum), at Cyrene*, in Aigina ᾿ 


rer. 








anced ‘The mystical wor- 
| ship of Damia and Auzesia at 


Epidaurus and Treezen was also 


connected with that of Ceres, 
as the manuscript Scholiast ap. 


Mitscherlisch ad Hymn. in Ce- 
But Δημή- 
mp “Agnoia (Sopkocl. ap. He- | 
sych. inv. comp. Valcken. Ado- | 
niaz. Ὁ. 292.) and Δημήτηρ “A- 


122. declares. 


paia (Suidas in v.) must not be 


confounded with those oe 


: are 


foe S Pausan. TIT, 20, 5,6. com- 
pare Hesychius, Ἐλευσίνια Ἔν δε 


VOL. I. 


| “Pht. Syme 1X,.6 


θυμελικὸς ἀγόμενος Δήμητρι παρὰ 
Λάκωσι. 

"TT τά. 5. Compare He- 
sychius in ᾿Επιπολλὰ, and Ἔπι- 
κρῆναι. 


in v. Ταιναρίας. ᾿ oe 
Fk AudsBaios, i. 6. *Audiccalos, ᾿ς 
Boeckh Explic. Pind. Pyth. IV. 
p. 268. also. Πελλάνιος accord. 


ing to Hesychius. 


1 Aiginetica p. 148. ‘and see 
ee 


πον priests were probably 2. ᾿ 
called Ταιναρισταὶ, see ΠΡΟ, Le 
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: and particularly on the Corinthian isthmus ; : alco. at 
-'Troezen and Calauria, which places (as. has been. 41... Ὁ 
: ready. shewn) were among > the ancient settlements 


BOOK ne me 





of the Ionians on the Saronic. gulf, ™, to which the x 


legends concerning Theseus chiefly refer ἅς 


From — 


Troezen the worship of Neptune was transmitted to 


| Posidonia in Magna Grecia, and also. to Holicar-. 
a nassus, chiefly by the family of the Antheade. 
6. The worship of Baccuus did not enjoy ae 

honours among all the Dorians. 
oe penetrated. as ‘fa as Sparta, where it had driven 
even the Lacedwmonian women to phrensy°; and_ 
the Delphic oracle itself had ordered the institution 
of a race of Bacchanalian virgins?. But nothing is 
known of any sumptuous or regular ceremonies in 
honour of Bacchus; and we might indeed have 


supposed ὦ prior? that the austere and rigid notions 


oe festival called τύρβη (turba‘ ἂν" 


of the Spartans would have been very averse to that 
deity. The same is probably true of Argos, which 
had for a long time wholly abstained from the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, but afterwards dedicated to him a 
The conduct of Coe 
ΟῚ rinth < and. Sicyon was in this vespect altogether dif. 
The former city had received from Phiius? ᾿ 


was Διόνυσος. ἐν Aluoaag; ‘Strab, ae 
‘VIII. p. 363. See. above, ch. 

Os ὃ. 3. concerning the Dy-— 
meen. 


1 Hence also the sacred 
month Gerestius at Treezen 
(Athen. XIV. . 639)» oc 
points to. Eubeea. 


It had indeed 





" See above, ch. 3.. Τὰ 2. 
on the ancient difference be- 
— tween the Isthmian and ο- 

| lympic games. 


ὼ ‘Elian V. H. IT. 42. ΕΠ Ὶ 


Aristoph. Av. οὔ. Pac.-1071. 
P Pausan. TIT. 13. 4. 


Here, | 
too, as well as at Athens, there 


i Pausan. IL. ee BAS Δ΄; 


Compare Hesychius in ap | 
vides. 


'* See above, book I. off ΤΕ 
ὃ. 3. Phlius, on account of this 


worship, was the birthplace ἀν 
the σατυρικοὶ ποιηταὶ. ᾿Αὐϊβίθαβ, ἀπ 
aot Pratinas. : a 
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the worship of this god’ under ‘the title of βακχεῖος. 
ioe. “ exciting to phrensy °° 
'λύσιος, the “ appeasing” or “ soothing ” from Thebes, 


29 


and also under that of 


whence it was said to have come at the time of the 


᾿ Dorie invasion *, and where it was celebrated with 
festivals, on which we have very ample accounts ¢. 


In early times some rude beginnings of tragedy 


had been formed from the dithyrambic choruses" _ 
there performed, as the tradition of Epigenes in- — 
‘forms us; though these were not regular dramas: 
there were likewise the tragic choruses transferred 


from Bacchus to some of the heroes, and Adrastus. 


had been made the subject of these songs before the 
tyranny of Cleisthenes *. — 
had also produced a native kind of comic and ludi- 
- crous entertainment, the PhallophoriY. In the neigh- __ 
bouring city of Corinth, the same worship, with its 

_ musical and poetical accompaniments, prevailed 5; 
and it was in this town that, according to Pindar, _ 
the dithyramb was first established, although indeed. εν 
under the direction of a foreigner (Ασομ). 
a ᾿ Doric colonies of Magna Grecia this worship pre- 
oe served mee same character of irregularity and excess; 


The worship of this god 


In the ss ee 


Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 2 δ: 


' Concerning the crown ἰάκχα τ 
see Athen. XV. p. 678. Com-. 


pare. Hesychius. in saad and 


οἰάκχα. 
“0 The celebration οἵ. which 
ΟΠ appears to be referred to in 
, the ancient epigram i in Athen. 
4 ΧΙ. 629 A. : 

ὑμῖν *. Herod. V. 67. The word. = 

τ ἀπέδωκε proves that the games 

choruses were originally cele- = : 


ere,  Paiioan: a γ. δ “Also Aw- brated to Bacchus. Perhaps 
puoos Χοιροψάλης in that town, _ the Adrastea were engrafted 7 


upon the Dionysia. 


ΤΥ Athen. XIV. p. Bate Oan: 


It is to these that the Bpigree τ oo 
— Oneste 2 . refers.. Comp. Here oe Os 
_ mann ad Aristot, Poet. 8. Pag. τς 
TO4:: ᾿ 
ἜΣ Worshipped ‘abder the eae 
| tles of Βακχεῖος and Atows in 
that: town, Pausan. II. 2.5. fe 
ἃ Olymp. XII. 18. and see τ΄ 
Boeckh’ 8 faplies ae a 


“pee. 


: ᾿ . Seol. Fragma. τ. 
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the whole town of Tarentum was (as! Plato. says) oF 
drunk at the festival of Bacchus. The painted 
vases give a perfect representation of the antics and | 
masques of this ancient carnival. : | 
7. In Corinth, however, and Sicyon, the wroiship 
of VENUS as well as of Bacchus was established. 
ΤῸ seems probable that the worship of that deity had 
indeed a native origin in Greece, but that it had. 
been extended and modified by Phoenician settlers in’ 
some of the maritime towns. The institution of | 
the “ hospitable damsels >,” whom the goddess their 
mistress herself ordered to be at the disposal of © 


“BOOK το Ὁ 








ΒΕΓΒΠΡΘΙΒ ὅ, was undoubtedly of Asiatic origin, θὰ 


unknown to the ancient Greeks‘. Sicyon, however, 
appears to have derived the worship of these two 
deities from Corinth: the coins of which city gene- 
rally have ἃ dove®, and frequently also a head of 
Venus of ancient workmanship; and the native 
poetess Praxilla (452 B. C.) addressed Venus as the 
mother of Bacchus‘, and sang of the joys and woes 
“ΠῚ the Pheenician Adonis’. While again the Do- 
-rians of these maritime cities s had a certain. suscepti- | 


ae ᾿ bility, flexibleness, and softness of character, the ce 
ane ey contiary:¢ of all these qualities distinguished the 


v.) and Venus Baris (ibid. ) at 


ον b mad Sarde ΕΓ Pindar 
Syracuse came from Corinth ; 


© σὺν δ᾽ ἀνάγκᾳ πᾶν καλὸν, Pin- 
dar ibid. 
δουλοι see Hirt Ueber die Hiero- 
dulen and others. I only add 


that some of them were: called . 


- κατάκλειστοι, i.e. shut up in 


single cells (Hesychius in v. ys = 
but the reason of this nameis _ 
| ise V.an. 


not evident. 


: Venus Ἐὐδωσὼ (Hesych, in 


Concerning the fepé- 


868 Clem. Alex. p. 25. 


© That is, on those which | 
are falsely ascribed to the Siph- 
nians and Seriphians (SE or 31), 


but are found in great num-, I 


bers in the district of Sicyon. 
* Hesychius in Βάκχου Διώνης. 
8 Zenob. Prov. Iv. 21. τ: 


ΓΑ τω 








᾿ εὰ ἜΣ, 


oe 





cH 10. 8. 


Ἢ Spar tans. 


> he was superseded by Apollo Agyieus. 


nexion with a μι ἃ establishment of the wor- 
ship of Venus in the island. of Cythera, they trans- — 


formed it while they adopted it, and had their own 


armed Venus, and the chained and veiled goddess 


of marriage*. From the same island also they re- 


ceived the god Adonis under the name of Ciris +. 


Venus, however, enjoyed greater honours in the 


i Spar tan colony of Cnidos, whence she went to Hali- 
το earnassus under the title of Acreea, and from thence © 


to the mother-city Treezen *. The worship of Venus 
at Selinus in the west of Sicily! was doubtless de- 
rived from the neighbouring town of Eryx, and was 


— consequently also διε 51. ; and the temple was _ 
probably one of the wealthiest of that once flour ish- Ἔ 
ing: eity Ὁ, 


~The worship of lieacuay does not appear to 
have prevailed in any Doric state; in one respect — 
The same 
may nearly be said of VuLcaN and Mars, the latter 


of whom was worshipped by the Spartans. under , 
the names of Theritas and Enyalius. 
ship of AiscuLaPius it has been already ®. men- 
tioned that it was derived to Cos, Cnidos, and 


Of the wor- 
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For althoug oh that state came into con- ὁ ὁ 


on Pain IM. 15.8. 1Π. 235 


τ, Plutarch Instit. Lac. p. 253. 
Tzetzes ad Lycophr.449. She 


was, however, also represented _ 
armed at Corinth, Pausan. {1 


ot Hesychius in v. Acc ording 
οἷο the great etymologist Kippis 
figs compare 
τ % Meurs. Miscell. Lacon. I. 3. | 
πο ἘΚ Pausan. IT. 32.6. and con- | 
 gerning the Troezenian worship _ 
= of V enus see Nancy nace ad ee Σ : 


15. mer ely Cyprian. 


τρία, Hippolyt. 32. ᾿ς Concern- 7 


“ing the sacrifices of a sowto ὁ 6 

Venus i in Argos at the Sorfpa ὁ 
see Athen. IIT. p. 96 A. Callies: cy) ve Bs 
mach. Fragm. 102 ed. Bentl, 
Venus was worshipped | there 
with the title Περιβασίη, Clem. ) 
Alex. Frowept.. Pp Ps ed. By 


burg. 
' See ‘Timeus “ἀρὰ Zenob. | 


“Prov. 1.31. 


αν Thue. νι. 20. oe 
ἢ Book I. ch. Ὁ: & αι 


Ἔ68. 
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Ried: from Epidaurus, which. state again. had in is 
ancient times received it through ie: Phlegyans" 
from Tricca®. From Epidaurus, according to. Pane 


 ganias P, also came the worship of Sicyon, and the 
Cyrenzan at Balagre: 4, with which, as at Cos, an 


ancient school of physicians was connected *. εξ 
8. We will just notice the worship of the Grace 5 


established in Crete and Sparta; first, as a fresh 
proof of the early religious connexion between those 
_ two countries*, and as a sign of that hilarity and _ 

gladness which was the most beautiful feature. cof cea 


the religion of the Greeks.. These eoddesses ‘were 


at Sparta called Cleta and Phaénna; their temple : 


was on the road from the city to Amycle, on the 
river Tiasat. Allied to this was the worship of 
CUPID, as practised by the Cretans and Spartans, 
- with whom, before every battle, the most beautiful 
men assembled and sacrificed to that god": not as 


the great uniter of heaven and earth, but as awaking 


mutual esteem and affection, which produce that 


fear of the disapprobation of friends. which is the — 
© ᾿ noblest source of valour *. . pep aoe be 
Dice The most obscure, ‘perhaps, of. all the beanchies of : 
oe religion whose origin we have to investigate is the 
: worship. of the Dioscurt, or the sons of J upiter. 
It appears probable that it had a double source, viz. 


δ the heroic honours of the human Lice and 


ὃ Orchomenos Ῥ. 198, So ee, 

ΟΡ Pausan. IT. το. ea ᾿ς t Paus. ΠΙ. 18. 4.ib. 9. 35. 

4 Paus. II. 26. 4. "Tacit, An- - Athen. ΧΗ], p- 361.. ee ee. & 
ΠΑ} ΠΟΤ Tec Om), Callimach. “In an inscription found at : ee 
Epigr. 58. Sparta Eleutheria, Poseidea, | 


Ὁ ‘Compare the ς dif. and Erotidva occur as festivals, 


ferent opinion of Boeckh et Corp. Inscript. 1430, an nd το a Fon 


Pind. p. 288. ᾿ς Boeckh’s note. 
5.568 Heyne acl | Apollo. WL. ee 
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| oe ancient. Peloponnesian worship of the | great t: gods | 
or Cabiri ; 7 and. in process of time the attributes of 
the latter seem by poetry and tradition to have been 
transferred to the former, viz. the name of the sons 
of J upiter, the birth from an egg, and the egg- 
shaped caps, the alternation of life and death, the 
dominion over the winds and the waves. As be- 
longing to their worship at Sparta I may mention — 
the ancient images called δόκανα, two upright beams 
with two others laid across them transverselyY; the 
custom in military expeditions of taking either one 
or both of the statues of the Dioscuri according as 
one or both kings went with the army’; which 
places the Tyndaride in the light of gods of war ; 
and the belief that they often. appeared as assistants 
in time οὗ need, or even merely as friendly guests a 
which distinguishes them from most other heroes. 
Upon the whole we know that the Dorians found 
the worship and mythology of the Tyndaride esta- 


blished at Amycle, Therapne, Pephnos, and. other τ : 
places; and they adopted it, without caring to pre- Ὁ 


serve its original form and meaning ; rather, indeed, ᾿ 
attempting to give to the worship of the sons of 
Tyndareus ὃ a military y and <polsiieas reference. 





᾿ ν᾽ Plutarch de Neone Pat. τ. 


pag. 36. comp. Zotga de Obe. 
τ ἐβοὶϑ. pag. 225. above, pag.108. | 
In Ar gos there were 
ancient figures of the Διοσκοῦροι  « 


note? 


by Dipcenus and Scyllis, Paus. 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 31 A. 
w As ἐπίκλητοι I in Herod. V. 3 ὃ: 


so likewise the Lacedemonians. 
probably sent the statues οὗ 
τ the Tyndaride (οἱ ἐπὶ Sdypa) [ο΄ 
~~ the assistance of the Dorians, 
ο 85. the iginetans sent the e 


ae τὸ 


Ῥιτό8. 5 
ras of the Argives (Plutarch τὸ. 
Quest. Gr. 23. P. 393: 71 is ey εὐ 
obscure. - 

τ 8 50. among 
ο Phormion, Paws. TL 16.3.) es 
the house of an Azanian of Pa. Ἵ 

‘gupolis, Herod. VI. 127. Hence 

also the Qeogéma of the Διοσ- τ 
“κοῦροι. at Agrigentum, Boeckh 30 2653: 
Be Pind. ae Ti. B 135: ee 


 Mlacides to Salamis, ALG ginetica : 
‘The Κάστωρ “Μιξαρχαγέ- 


ned 


the Spartans oe » 
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9. ἜΣ we proceed. to consider the ΤΣ my- 

thology of the Dorians, which is chiefly confined to _ 
Hercules, we will first. attempt to sketch the prin- 
cipal features of the religious. character of the Do- 
rians, as seen in the several worships already enu- 
-merated. Both in the developement of modes of 


religion peculiar to that race, and in the adoption 


and alteration of those of other nations, an ideal ten- _ 
dency may be perceived, which considered the deity 
ποῦ so much in reference to the works or objects. of 
nature, as of the actions and thoughts of men. Con-— 
‘sequently their religion had little of mysticism, 
which belongs rather to elementary worships; but 
the gods assume a more human and heroic form, al- 
though not so much as in the epic poetry. Hence 
the piety of the Doric race had a peculiarly energe- 
tic character, as their notions of the gods were clear, 
- distinct, and personal; and it was probably con- 
nected with a degree of cheerfulness and confidence, 
equally removed from the exuberance of enthusiasm 
and the gloominess of superstition. Funeral cere- 
monies and festivals with violent lamentations, | as 
᾿ well. as. enthusiastic orgies, were not suited to the _ 


Eee character of the Dorians; although their reverence Ὁ 


for antiquity, often induced them to adopt such rites | 


eee! when already established. On the other hand, we 


866 displayed i in their festivals and religious usages: 
8 brightness and hilarity, which made them think 
that the most pleasing sacrifice which they could — 
offer to their gods was to rejoice in their sight, and — 
use the various methods which the arts afforded 


them of exppeseitg their joy.. With all this, their : πα δον 


and at the same time of warmth of heart. The 


* 





2 τί as 





᾿ς 1 8. 1 


Spartans prayed the gods εἰ to give them what was. 
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“honourable and good;” and although they did 
not. lead out any splendid processions, and were even 


accused of offering scanty sacrifices, still Jupiter 


Ammon declared that the “calm solemnity of the 


«6 prayers of the Spartans was dearer to him than 


we 


“all the sacrifices of the Greeks*®.” They likewise 
shewed the most faithful adherence to the usages 


handed down to them from their ancestors, and _ 
hence they were little inclined to the adoption of 


foreign ceremonies ¢; although in commercial towns, — 
as, for instance, at Corinth, such rites were willingly 
admitted, from a regard for strangers of other, races 


δ nations®. 


CHAP. XI. | 
On the Doric Hercules, and his adventures in ; Thessalr ᾿ 


drial, Epirus, and Doris. Introduction of the nee τ | 
oy of Hercules into Beotia and Attica. 


εἶς es the following attempt to unravel the com-- | 


“plicated mythology of Hercules, we will begin with 
those fables in which this hero appears evidently as 
the progenitor of the Doric Heraclidze’, as represen- 


mie of the: heroes of the eee ene’ the 16 Highest | 


TA eve τ 
Sarna 22 


δ᾽ Pseudo- Plat. Aleib. π᾿ p : 
148. Plutarch. Inst. Lac. pag. 


283: 


was. beought into “repute! 


Sparta. by. ‘Lysander, Or chome- ie oS 


— nos p. 359. τ 
ς Plat. ubi sup. ef. Plutarch. © Hence the Throcian. Cos: Ἧ 
Lycurg. 19. Compare the cor- tytto, -Eupolis | ap. -Hesych. 


responding expression of the 


Delphian oracle, Porphyr. de 


a . Abstin. IT. 1s. 
τ ἃ The worship of ΓΕ 
ο oe makes. ‘an exception, . which 


¢, 
a, a 


tan. inser Eee 


‘Suid. in Θιασώτης, Κότυς. 


le Ἡρακλῆς γενάρχας in a Spar- | 
Boeckh, 


ΠῚ 
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order in the Doric nation. We will first direct: oan 
attention to the locality described in the beginning | 
of the first book, the ancient country of the Dorians — 
in the most mountainous: part of Thessaly, where — 
this nation was continually at enmity with its im- 
mediate neighbours, the Lapithe. In this war Her- | 
— cules appears as the hero of the Hyllean tribe, ac- _ 
cording to the epic poem Agimius, and gained for 
them a third part of the conquered territory. With 
this contest is, as it appears, also connected the ce- 
lebrated conquest of Cichalia, the subject of an epic 
poem ὁ called Olyarias ἄλωσις, which was ascribed to 
Homer or Creophylus’. In this poem it was re- 
lated how Eurytus of Gichalia, the skilful archer, 
who was said to have surpassed Hercules himself 
in this mode of fighting, and who dared to engage > 


with Apollo, promised his daughter [ole as a prize 
~ to the person who should excel himself and his sons 


in archery; but Hercules having accepted the chal- 
_ lenge, Eurytus refused to perform his engagement : 
εν ‘upon which Hercules collected an army, conquered 
_ Gichalia, killed Eurytus and his sons, carried away 


Tole prisoner, done pave her in marriage to. his: son " ἐς 


2 Byler 


τῷ, eae "Rpistol, ad 638). The eee is given by 
Mill p. 303, Jacobs ΕΑΝ ον Apollodorus IE 6. “iL. re 
ad Anthol. Gr. vol. [. 2. pag. who agrees with ‘Herodotti 


286. Weichert Ueber ΕἾΤΑΝ ap. Schol. Eurip. Hipp. 550.00 


nios p. 246. The poem is ae where likewise the Θηβαίων πα- 
ἃ Ἡρακλεία in Pans, IV. 2.2. ράδοξα of Lysimachus are cited, 





" Od. VIII. 228. Theocrit. ‘Soph. Trach. 205. Schol. ad v.’ ERLE ES 


XXIV. ros. Apoliod. Il. as 9. 358. which follow Pherecydes 
cf. ΤΙ. 4.1, and Menecrates, Diod. IV. 5 


1 The subject of τὸ poem, 39. Schol. OV. °392: ‘here | Ἷ | oe 


| the. misforfunes of fole, is for Βοιωτίας write Εὐβοίας. comp. 
given in general by Callima- Scythinus ap. Athen. XI. pag. 
chus eg. ee XIN... pag. Fi F πο. Fab, 29, 35: 
















os ea 11. 5. 1 
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ἐν τούς de Def. Orac. 13. 
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| The situation of this well-fortified® (CEchalia j is 
an ancient subject of controversy. There’ were three 
| places of this name; one on the banks of the Pe- 
 neus in Thessaly, in the ancient country of the La- 
| pithe, between Pelinna to the east and Tricca to the 
west, not far from Ithome!: another in the island 


of. Eubeea, in the district of Hretria™. The third 
was a town in -Messenia, which in later times was 


called Carnasium, upon the boundary of Arcadia®; 


τς 497 Me 


in which region there was also a town sed. 


Ithome; and, a 


and the tribes near the Peneus. 


as it is stated, another named Tricca ;_ 
so that we must suppose that there was some early 
connexion between the inhabitants of this district — 

| Now it may be | 
; presumed that each of these Cichalias was consi-— 
dered by the respective inhabitants as the celebrated — 
town of the great Eurytus; whence among the early Ὁ 


é 


poets there was a difference of statement on the sub-— 


For the Messenian Cichalia is called the city 
of Eurytus in the Homeric catalogue®, and in the 


Odyssey?, which statement was followed by Phere- | 


- eydes4; the Eubcean city was selected by the writer 
of the poem called the Taking of Gichalia™; as also 


Ἰθώμῃ. Demetrius of Scepsis 


322. The names of Iole’s fe: 


dations vary. See Hesiod ap.. 


Schol. Trach. 266. as emended— 


by Bentley, Creophylis cited — 
~ by Bentley and Diod. ubi sup. 


τ ἃ, 354. δ58. 
. comp. Hermann ad v. 326... 


~ ® Soph. Trach. 
Book I. ch. τ. ὃ. 4. 


in rice ap. Paus. ve : 


. Strabo X. pi 448... 00: 
τ ἢ Pherecydes ap. 


᾿ τς Βομοῖ. Soph. Trach. 354. places: 
it in Arcadia, ἐν Θούλῃ ᾿Αρκα- 
dias, perhaps ἐν ΘΩ͂ΜΗΙ, 1.6... 


in Strabo VIII. p. 339. iden- 
tifies. Qichalia and Andamia, 


ef Xe Ῥ. 448. Strabo in this 


passage also mentions an (A- 
-chalia in Trachinia, and Ala τως 
other in «&Xtolia, comp. ice i a 


-stath. ad Il p. at ed. Rom. 
OTL w94. ἘΠῚ 
PRX: 13. 


4 Ubi sup. “Poulsinins ‘ike. τ 


wise follows the local. tradi- ce 


eer IV. 93. 5. cf. 29. 4. 


Ἴ, Schol. Pop ubi ap 
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| probably i in the Egimius’, and afterwards by Hetac , 
᾿ς taus οὗ. Miletus‘; the Thessalian, in. another pas- | 


sage in the. catalogue of the ships, apparently of Ὁ 


considerable antiquity". Since, then, this question 


cannot be settled by nathority,. we can only infer 


(but with great probability) from the connexion of 
the traditions that the last-mentioned Gichalia was. 


_ the city of the original fable. The contest for this 
city is evidently closely connected with the war with 


the Lapithe ; Eurytus, as well as the Lapithe, was_ 
hated by Apollo. If Gichalia is placed on the banks - 
of the Peneus, the conquest, of it naturally falls in 
with the other t tradition; if not, it stands isolated — 
and unconnected. Again; Hercules, according to- 
all traditions, conquers [ole for his son Hyllus; 


- now Hyllus never occurs in mythology eacept i 


connexion with the Dorians ; consequently the place 
of the battle must be looked for in the ΠΈΡΙ: of 
the Doric territory. 

Even before the time of this war (according to 
ν the common narration) Hercules had embroiled him- 
self with the Cichalians by killing Iphitus, the son 


ne of Eurytus, who demanded of him the restitution 


Scots some plunder ed cattle or horses. In the common 
version of this story the Peloponnese was the scene 
τὰ of the encounter ; for Hercules is said to have hurled 


74) him from the walls of Tiryns*. But to expiate this 


‘ Book I. ch. 1: §. 8. tg and: ΠΕΡῚ before his. 


‘Ubi sup. Also’ Scythinus, death, cf. Tzetz. ad Luyeoph,, Ων ᾿ 


_ Sophocles and Apollodorus ubi 50. 

sup. According to Schol. A- ἢ Il. B. 730. comp. Steph. | 
poll Rh. I. 87. and Schol. _ Byz. in Οἰχαλία. Eustath. δὰ 
Ven. ad Catal. 103. the vedre- Il. p. 330. ad Od. p. 1899. ed. 





pot in general, Probably all. Rom. and see the hd tradi cae 


these placed this exploit after tion in Paus. IV. tee 
the adventur es in Trachinia, ae ἜΝ and Phere ubi ae 











cH. A. δι a8 


: ΦΈΠΕΕ, and. the violation δὲ the rights of. hospita- ὁ 
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lity, Hercules became a slave ; ; and, in order to re- 


: | lease himself from the guilt, he was compelled to 
z pay to the father of Iphitus his own ransom. — 


2. The meaning of this servitude cannot be rightly 


Ε eeplsined without obser ving the remarkable coin~ 
τ cidence between some parts of. the mythology’ of 
‘Hercules. and “Apollo, which we will here shortly 


elucidate. 
killed by Apollo, sometimes by Hercules, so in the 


As Eurytus is represented sometimes as 


poem of the Shield of HerculesY this hero punishes 


-Cyenus for profaning the Pagaseean temple; thus, 


in another tradition, he slays Phylas and Laogoras, 


princes of the Dryopes, for violating the shrine οὗ | 
‘Delphi and other temples; ; and consecrates the 


whole nation to the Pythian Apollo?. Nor do I 


believe that Euripides invented the fable of the res- 
toration of Alcestis, and the contest between Her- 


ee 


the Doric wor ship. 


cules and Death». It is also perhaps fair to infer, 


from the legends of epic poets, in which Hercules 
is represented as a hero in brasen armour, who de-_ 
_ fended the sacred roads with his sword, and over- 
- threw-the violent sons of Mars that waylaid the 


sacrificial processions in the narrow passes and de- 
files, that in ancient fables he was considered not 
only as the defender of the Dorie : race, but also of 


42900 


“sup. cf. Soph. Trach. 18. ‘The 
οὐ Odyssey has, however, quite 8 
.» different. story; viz. that the | 
death of Iphitus (which was, 
ol Ὁ moreover, a peaceable death, — 
ποτοῦ οὐ ἔμ᾽ ᾿δώμασιν, ΧΑΙ, 
 flieted by Apollo VIII. 227.) 
05 Το the be pee of Iphi- 
| tus. ΝΣ δ. ; 


Be a in- 


| 57: te ed. Ὁ Rom. 


x Ahove ch. τὸ ὃ. 3. 


ie Ahove: cd 3. Ὁ a) 
οὖ, Perhaps the Ἡρακλῆς. epic: 
ἄλητα. πνίγων. (the nightmare) ᾿ 


ΠΟΥ Sophron was ἃ parody of as 
BPE. Lae ee 


this fable, Eustath. ad f. 


2 Apollod. I. 7. 7. Diod. ego 
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We may now proceed to consider the a nil 
servitude of Hercules ; "ἃ ‘point of primary import- | 
ance in the various. forms which the legends con-— 


_ cerning this hero assume. In the present instance 


‘BOOK TE 


this degradation. originated from the murder of Iphi- : 


tus. Here also the parallel with the servitude of 
Apollo at Pheree cannot fail to strike every one. 


~The god and the hero were chosen, as examples, 10 °°. 3 

impress the people in early times with a strong — 
sense of the sacred character, and necessity of ex- 
By whom Hercules was sup- | 
posed to have been purchased i in the original legend ae) 
of northern Thessaly we know not; at a later pe- 


_ piation for murder‘. 


riod Omphale was called his mistress, who (accord- 
ing to Pherecydes“) bought him for three talents. 

3. We will now proceed to the second settlements 
of the Dorians, which comprehend the towns be- 
tween the ridges of Gita and Parnassus; viz. Eri- 
neus, Cytinium, Boeum, and Pindus®. 

The neighbours of the Dorians in these settle: 


| Gane were, as has been already stated, the Dryopes, | 


“καὶ 


πίοι: Agen Hose 
“ate. yap τοί hace ᾿Αλκμήνης 


τ ποτὲ Πραθέντα τλῆναι καὶ δύγων 


θιγεῖν βίᾳ. Comp. below, ἃ. 8. 
ἃ Schol. Od. 
poe: 1.6, 2 


© Erineus wvas, according to 


a fable preserved. in a strange 
.and apocryphal inscription, the 


place of a combat between 
Hercules and Calchas Mopsus. 
‘Boeckh. N° 1750. 
“Μόψον. διζαί ως, Ἡρακλῆς. χλεύμε- 


vos (i. 6. χολούμενος). περὶ ἐρι- 7 


veod, πλήξας αὐτὸν τῷ κολάφῳ καὶ 


> aa " ἘΠῚ 5 pe ἊΝ 
ἀποκτείνας τέθαφεν ἐν 


has emended as above. 
XI. 23. cf, 
- either of the latest period of 

antiquity, or 


Κάλχαντα. 


‘oid. 
The transcript has δίκαιος and 
τεθαψεν; for which Hermann 


inscription itself is a forgery 


of the middle 
ages. The same legend i is told,. 
τ ath additional cir cleus 


and 4 different locality, ὃν 
 Tzetzes ad Lycoph. 98o. 
cording to Hesiod, the contest — 
was between the two pr ophets,” . 
Calchas and Mopsus, 
14. ed. Gaisford. 


τὸς hres sie 


: : ᾿ the Melians. of Tracks, 2 and the ‘Rtolians. The first oe 


The | 


Ago: 
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were hostile to ihe Dérians: a ihe other two were 


for. the most part friendly to” them. - These facts 
again are: expressed with much clearness in the my- 
- thology of Hercules. Of the relation. between the 
‘Dorians and Dryopeans, and the manner in which 
it is expressed in the fables of Hercules, we have 


already given an account’. Ceyx, the Trachinian, Ὁ 


was a faithful friend of Hercules, and of his de- 
: ~ scendants ; - in one account indeed he is called ‘the 

nephew of Hercules’, who is said to have founded 
for him his town of Trachis". In this place was 
shewn a grave of Deianira', the daughter of Gineus, 
whose marriage with Hercules is evidently a my- 
—thological expression for the league which existed 


between the Atolian and Dorian nations before the 


invasion of the Peloponnese*. For Deianira was an 
- inhabitant of Calydon!; and the Calydonians had 
the principal share in this expedition. ΤῸ this mar- 
riage is annexed a series of connected ABtolian fables 
concerning Hercules. For the peculiarity of this 
part of the heroic mythology is, that they readily 
passed from one nation to another; and wherever 


_ they obtained a firm ground, formed a large mass 


of traditions. Among these is the conquest of the 
~ bull Achelous mm and the adventure at the ford of 
the Euenus", which after wards occasioned the death δὲ 


* Book J, ch. 2. δ. 4 above, eles: hawen ‘er, calls her < na- i | 


οὐδ ὅν ὃν 8 τ tive of Pleuron, Trach. 7. 


* εἰ Βοβοὶ. Soph. Trach. 40. ἊΣ Described by Avctiloehas 2 Peleg: 
Steph. Byz. in Tpaxts.. ει ἴο Schol. Ven. a 


ee Farnes. |. 66. emended he XXL “O97. 


by Heyne ad Apollod. p. ite vee ‘Archilochus ap. ‘Schol. oe ᾿ ' 
oo? Patsy ΣΝ " poll. ἜΒ.1, τ τὰν ‘This scene | 
~~ Book I. ah 3. §. 9. nig. very coarsely represented en. 


| Apoliod. Diod. &e, Sepho- “δὴ, ancient vase ; Ganearville oe ee 
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οἵ Hercules. It is also probable that the residence 
of Hercules at Olenus, in the house of Dexamenus, 
was” connected with the ABtolian adventures; al- 
though even. Hesiod does not in this legend.mention — 
the ancient Atolian town Olenus in the neighbour- 
hood of Calydon, but the Achzan city of the same 
yame on the banks of the Pirus®°. Now Dexamenus 
is frequently placed in connexion with the Calydo-- 
nian family of Gineus?; the wife of Gineus came 
from Olenus, and was of the same family. The an- 
cient legend represented him as a hospitable hero ; 
| which quality is also expressed in his name (Δεξα- : 
μενὸς, from δεξάμενος) 5 in return for which, Hercules © 
released him from his brutal guests, the Centaurs 4; 
to which fable the ancient battle of the Centaurs in 
the mythology of Hercules probably annexed itself. 
Lastly, Hercules is said to have led the Attolians — 
against the Thesprotians of Ephyra. ‘This expedi- 
tion was perhaps as much celebrated in ancient lays 
as the taking of Gichalia. Ephyra, which is here 
spoken of, is an ancient city of Thesprotia’, situated 
on the spot where the Acherusian lake flows into 
; thee sea : through the river. 7 Bellegs (Acheron). Tr a 


Iv. 41 τ: with the inscription and thus on a vase of the best | 


- AATANEIPA ΝΈΣΣΟΣ, as should 
be read. 
0 See the verse in Strabo 
VIII. pag. 342. Steph. Byz. in 
"Orevos, which, however, pro- 
bably belongs to the story in 
Apolled. I. 8, Ὡς 

rp According to Hyginas Fab. 
81,.32, Deianira i is the daugh- 
ter of Dexamenus. The Schol. 
-Callim. Hymn. Del. τοῦ. 





ἘΚ 


call — 
Dexamenus him self a Centaur ;_ 


age Hercules is represented as 
wrestling with him for Deia-_ 
“ nira, with the inscription OI- 


NEYS AEZAMENOS ‘AEIANEIPA 
from left to right, Millmgen 
Diverses Peintures ἃς *. 

4 Bacchylides ap. Schol. Od: 
295. with Buttmann’s — 


note. 
τ Raoul- ΠῚ Eiabliss. 
des Col. Grecques, tom. Dope 


ὅν. 





am 
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later times the 1 name " this city was Cichyrus; but 
even at the present day remains of the original Cy- 
clopian style of building, not unlike those of Tiryns, 
are extant’. The whole district is celebrated in fa- 
bles as the dwelling-place of Pluto: as the seat of 
-an oracle where departed spirits were questioned, 
it was always regarded by the inhabitants with an 
awe, which was further increased by a belief that 
the natives were very skilful in the preparation of 
“poison. This city Hercules is said to have attacked 
as an ally of the AXtolians; whence it appears pro- 
bable that this circumstance gave occasion for intro- 
ducing his adventures in Hades; his battle with 
Pluto; the carrying away of Cerberus; the libera- 
tion of other heroes from the infernal regions", &e. 
It must not however be thought, that in the style 
of Euhemerus, I suppose a king Aidoneus to have 


 veally once reigned in this district, who had a dog, 


for the origin of this fable. 


or rather a general, named Cerberus, whom Her- 
cules overcame in a battle, &. The following ap- 
_ pears to be a more probable method of accounting 
) ~The gloomy religious 
“rites on the banks of the Acheron, which had al- 


-. ways rather deterred than united the neighbouring 


taken 





5 Hughés Travels a Il. pe 
313. Poud ueville vol. I. p. AGL. 
* Heyne ad. TI. 659. Stra-- 
‘bo's opinion, 
--and the fable. of Hercules, E- 


5 phyra. in Elis is meant (VI. | 
ope 328. VILE, 338.), is refuted | 
τ the. Passages of POIeED His 


self 


oe Some ae these’ fables were 
ee = mixed up with the war ¢ against 
g. the ape | 


Pyles, and some (eg 
“VOL. 1 e | 


| - due tion 


that in Homer, | 


of. Cerberus) 
ever to Tenarum. and Hera- 


clea. Pontica ; the latter ‘pro- 

bably first by Herodorus, who 

was a native ' a Heraclea, 
Compare eae 
the coin of: Hevaclea | in Mion- 


Appendix Va 


net,* NO τόο, ἴῃ. which Her- 


_ cules is repr esented as bring- oe 
- ing Cerberus: to the Statue. of oe 
Ceres.” ΗΝ 
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nations from a participation in them, were at an 
early period contrasted with the free and active ha- 


bits of the heroic tribes; the awe inspired by the 


presence of the unearthly | spectres with the proud 
spirit and bold thoughts of a military life. If now 
the people themselves came into collision with each 
other, their gods necessarily did the same; the re- 
sult of which was traditions of contest and war be- 
tween themselves. On the other hand, the fable 


must not be understood as having a purely symbo-— 


lical meaning; and that Hercules was worshipped, 
together with Pluto, merely as an enemy of Death, 


as a deity alleviating and removing the terrors of 


the infernal regions. 
4, The rest of this fable, however, entirely loses 
its symbolical character; viz. the manner in which 


the birth of several Doric heroes is connected with 


the taking of Ephyra; who, though out of the con- 
fines of history, are nevertheless to be considered as 
real individuals. In the first place, Hercules is stated 


to have begotten Tlepolemus on Astyocheia, whom, | 


according to Homer, he carried away from Ephyra, 


on the river Selleeis, after having destroyed. many i " 
cities *; _Antiphus and Pheidippus also were said to | 


have come from Ephyra in Thesprotia, the sons of 
‘Thessalus, and grandsons of Heve les, to whom the 
noblest families of Thessalyygs 


of Cos, referred their origi 












r:the latter, however, 


“THad. I. ὅς 7. wise supposed themselves de-., | 


¥ Strabo LX. pag. 443. Γ Po. ~scended from a certain La-. 

lyen. Strateg. VIL. 44. ‘Vell. nassa, the daughter of Cleo-. 
 Patere. I. 3.2. Schcl. Apoll. deus, of the Hylle: an tribe, 
Rh. III. ce See ry Plutarch Pyrrh. τ. Justin, 
Expl, Pind. Pyth: X. p. 332. XVII. 3. | : 
The kings of the Me olossi ἧκο: 







well as: the Heraclide 
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according to another and later tradition, sprung 
from the union of Hercules and the daughter of 
Eurypylus in Cos itself*. The origin of this intri- 
cate fable appears to be as follows; There were in 
the ancient country of the Dorians some noble fa-— 
milies which referred their origin to the conquest 
of Ephyra; and these were designated by the names 
of Tlepolemus, Antiphus, and Pheidi ppus; those fa- 
milies went with the other Dorians to the Pelopon- 
‘nese, and passed through Argos and Epidaurus to 
Rhedes and Cos, where they partly new-modelled 
their original family legends. Now it was always 
admitted that the Thessalian people came also from 
Ephyre and Thesprctia ; and when it settled among 
the Greeks, and sought to participate in their tra- 
‘ditions, it was natural that Hercules, the conqueror 
of Ephyra, should be placed at the head of its ge- 
nealogies. — | 

5. To the combat of Hercules and Pluto at | 
E:phyra we will now annex the important fable of 
Geryoneus. The cattle of Geryoneus and Pluto 
gre azed together in the island of Erytheia*; but 
theg were supposed to belong to the Sun, and 
therefore were of a bright red colour. Now Ery- 
τ Ποῖα was anciently believed to be near the kingdom 

οἵ Pluto. Ee : statement οἵ Hecatzeus, that 

Erytheia and Geryone 15. belonged to Epirus and — 
the region of Ambracld = could not have been owing 
— toan. attempt to give to. mytholog y an appearance ᾿ 
Ὧ ἢ “of reality : but he seems to have av ailed himself of 













‘4 iad. 11. 6 7. Compare cidentally mentioned from an 
book I. ch. 6. §. 3 eo oe ν- ον 
ΠΡ τὴ 5.10; Sa, hare, 

Pine Os 4 where: it. is in- 1 ea 
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some real tradition. This is certain, from the da- 
tum of Scylax, who would never have laid down 
Erytheia in his Periplus® on the authority of a my- 
thologist (Acysypades). According to this writer it 
is situated between the territory of the Atintanes 
and the Ceraunian mountains, north of Epirus, on 
the borders of Greece, at no great distance from the 
earliest seats of the Dorians. Now it is a remark- 
able fact, that, even in historical ‘times, there were 
in the same country, viz. near the Aous, a river 
running from mount Lacmon, herds sacred to the ~ 
Sun, which were guarded in the daytime on the 
banks of that river, and in the night in a cave of 
the mountain, by men whom the inhabitants of the 
Greek city of Apollonia intrusted with this office as 
a particular honour®. It is not probable that the 
Corinthians, who founded Apollonia, should have 
been the first to introduce this usage, although there 





dP, 23. ed. Gronov. The 
mountain Abas and river la- 
themoeis in Erythea, according 
to Apollodorus, should proba- 


bly also be referred to this dis- 


trict. At least there were A- 
bantes in the exact spot where 
Erythea is placed, on the 
Aous, near Oricum. Pe 
ing to Aristot. Mirab. §. 145. 

Er -ythea was In the aan τς y ot 
the Atnianes. Hercules stole 
the oxen there for Cythera 

Persephassa. Compare Arito- 
nin. Liberal. c. 4. πολεμήσαν- 
vas yap αὐτῷ Κελτοὺς καὶ Χάονας 
καὶ Θεσπρώτους σύμπαντας. 
᾿Ηπειρώτας ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ᾽ κρατηθῆναι, 
ὅτι τὰς ΤῬηρυόνου βοῦς συνελθόντες 
(ζθελον) ἀφελέσθαι: ~The Celts 
are intr oduced from some 2 Ge- 


‘ 
Καὶ 


‘selves had sent W aly es 


ryonis; see Diod. V. 24. Ety- 
mol. M. p. 502. 50. See also 
Appian Bell. Civ. IL. 29. 

© Herod. IX. 93. Conon 
Narr. c. 30. Two legends con- 
nected with this fable are χ6- 
markable; first, the punish-— 
ment of blindness for any one 
who had neglected ᾿ ‘the wor- 
ship of the Sun: “secondly, the 
tale thai, the Greek gods them- 
against 


their herds. The cattle of the 


‘Sun in the Odyssey are only 
those of Tenarum and Epirus 


transferred to 
tance - 


a greater dis- 
there was likewise a 


fabulous reason for the vd. 


ioe θυσίαι of the Sun, as they 


were performed i In many cities: ᾿ 


οἵ Greece, Od. ΧΗ. 363. 
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are traces of an ancient worship of the Sun in the 
territory of Corinth *; but we may fairly assume that 
the colonists merely retained a native custom. This 
hypothesis clears away all difficulty. The empire 
of Pluto on this earth was conterminous with a dis- 
trict in which the worship of the Sun prevailed, and 
which contained innumerable herds of cattle, under 
the protection of the god; but the Greek hero, little 
caring for their sanctity, had driven them away, and 
devoted them to his own gods. Epirus was always 
distinguished for its excellent breed of cattle, which 


_were said to have sprung from the herds of Geryo- 


neus, Which Hercules offered to the Dodonzan Ju- 
piter®. 
6. We were led to these considerations Ἐν the 


ABtolian legends respecting Hercules, from which 


we will now return to the Dorians, who possessed 


‘the mountainous tract along mount Cita towards 
Thermopyle. There was perhaps no region in the 
whole of Greece which abounded more in local fa- 
bles of Hercules. It was in the pass of Thermo- 


pyle that he caught those strange monsters the Ce- 


—eropes>; here it was that Minerva caused a hot 
spring to issue for him from the ground!; on the 


top of 
‘ Pas tg es ἃς, ae ferred to by Zenobius Prov. 
ὃ Proxenus ἐν ᾿Ηπειρωτικοῖς VI. 49. Compare Ruhnken ap. 
ap. Suid. et Apostol. in. ‘Aapwoi ~Heyn. ad Ain. HW. Exc. 1. pag. 
βόες. ‘Compare Lycus of Rhe- Δ a7: Wesseling ad Pa IV. 


mount: Cita, on the Phiyean rock*, was 








gion. ‘ibid. lian Ν: ἬΝ XII. 122. Herod. VIE. 17 Phileas 
| Tae Til. cee ee a ee an Harpocerat. in ‘ocpjonthen 
bh Herod. V ΤΙ. a16.0 0 The fable was carried over to 


| ᾿ 3 Peisander ap. Schol. Ari- the hot spring near Himera in 
-stoph. Nub. 1047. τῷ δ᾽ ἐν Θερ- Sicily, Boeckh Explic. Pind. 

τ μοπύλῃσι θεὰ γλαυκῶπις ᾿ ᾿Αθήνη ‘Olymp. ΧΗΣ p: 210... 

Ποίει. θερμὰ λοετρὰ παρὰ pnypin ΚῸ ΑΙ ταν. Hymn. Dian. 159. 

gti CEES » Which, x 





erses are Tes. Schol. ad I “Arrian ae Eu- : 
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raised the fatal pile, which the brook of Dyras Ge 


vain strove to extinguish!; and many adjacent cities 
claimed a connexion with his exploits™; even the 
_Enianes (who at a later period settled in this dis- 


trict) attempted to appropriate. to themselves these 


traditions"; and Heraclea Trachinia, not founded 
till the Peloponnesian — war, and the neighbouring 
Cylicrani, were referred to the mythology of Her- 
cules®. It is certain that local traditions of this 
kind must have originated with the inhabitants of 
this district. Is it at least probable that the natives 


of Argos would have placed the death of their dei- 


fied hero in a foreign region, if they had been the 


original inventors of this fiction? The career of the 
Doric hero doubtless closed on the funeral pile 


of mount Cita; and this adventure ended a series 


of fables, of which there are now extant only some 
fragments. In this point of view we may perceive 
a connexion between many of the legends detailed 
above. 

“The general tendency and spirit of these legends 
may be described in the following proposition: The 
national hero is represented as every where paving 


the road for his people and their worship; and as _ 


protecting them from other races. Thus he opens 
a communication between T’empe and Delphi, be- 


stath. ad Dionys. Perieg. pag. nus, Etymol. M. inv. Suidas 
107. The Φρίκιον ὄρος. “should in Ῥίανος. 


be distinguished from the place * Strabo XH. p. 613. Diod. 
where Hercules slew a Cen- NIL. 59. the coins in Eckhel 
ἔπιε: Steph. alee in Pace Num. Anecd. tab. 6. pag. 89. 

| Strabo IX. p. 4 AFD, Dodwell’s Travels vol. ἢν Ὁ. 76. 


m Steph. ΒΥ. in Todas _ Clarke’s Travels vol. TY. ων 


The ἀσέληνα ὄρη of Trachis were ΤΟΣ 


mentioned in the fourteenth ἢ Sey thinus and Palenion: ep. ᾿ 


bock of the Heraclea of Rhia- Athen. XI. p. as 
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tween the fabulous worshippers of Apollo, the Hy- 
perboreans, and the worshippers of his own age. 
At the same time his own person is an outward 
symbol of the national worship; he complies with 
its rites of expiation for homicide, being himself 
both the victim and the sacrificer. | 

7. We will next consider the Theban legends of 

Hercules; and will, for the sake of clearness, first 
state the propositions which the following discus- 
sion is intended to establish. 
_ Hercules at Thebes is not to be considered as a 
Cadmean; and has no connexion with the ancient 
gods, and traditions of the Cadmeans; but his my- 
thology was introduced into Beeotia partly by the 
Doric Heraclide, and partly from Delphi, together — 
with the worship of Apollo. 

To prove that Hercules has no connexion with 
the Cadmean gods, temples, and princes, it is only 
necessary to refer to a genealogical table of the 
Theban mythology, and a plan of Thebes sketched 
after Pausanias. From the former we perceive that 
Hercules (whose father is represented as having ar- 
rived as a fugitive from Mycenze) is not made the 
relation either by blood or marriage of the Cad- 
means, Creon (κρέων, the ruler), his supposed father- 
in-law, being only a fictitious personage, invented 
to fill up a chasm in the pedigree P; from the lat- 
ter, that the temples of Hercules were not only not — 


in the citadel (like those of Cadmus, Harmonia, and 


- Semele), or within the w alls of the city, but were 
ἊΝ without the e gates. This fac ct is Of, great im- 


Pp Heyne ad ΠΣ tL fe “ add: Thebaiins aidonias aCCOI~ 
6, remarks © with judgment, “ modure difficile est,” 
‘* EHerculis Thebani fiveta et faia ee 


Ea 
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portance as to the antiquity of any worship in a 
city. The ancient and original deities, which en-— 
joyed the honours of founders, possessed the citadel 
as their birthright; while all gods afterwards intro- 
duced enjoyed a less honourable abode in the sub- 
urbs of the town. Now it is known that the house 
of Amphitryon and the Gymnasium of Hercules 
stood in front of the gate of Electra, opposite the 
Ismenium4; and to this we may add the account of 
Pherecydes" respecting a village near that same 
gate, which the Heraclide had founded before their 
invasion of the Peloponnese, and where there was a 
statue of Hercules in the market-place. What can 
be clearer than that these Heraclidz established the 
worship of their hero at Thebes? Near this place 
(it should be observed) was the Ismenian sanctuary 
of Apollo. Opposite to this temple Hercules was 
said to have been educated; and at a festival of 
Apollo to have carried the laurel before the chorus 
of virgins; and afterwards to have consecrated a 
tripod in the temple, as was the general custom in 
later times. This tripod. is represented on the fa- 
mous relief of the Argive apotheosis of Hercules, 
with the inscription ᾿Αμφιτρύων ὑπὲρ ᾿Αλκαΐίου τριπόδ 
᾿Απόλλωνι5, | 


_ With this is evidently connected the story of the 





« Annual sacrifices were here 
offered to the eight children of 
Hercules. See Pausan. Pind, 


Isthm. HI. 79. and Chrysippus_ 


in the Scholia. The graves of 
Amphitryon, Iolaus, and Alc- 
mena, and the Gymnasium for 
the Iolaan or Heraclean games, 
were in front of the gate of 


Preetide, Pind. Pyth. TX... 82. 


Nem. IV. 20. Schol. et Dissen 
Explic. p. 382. where the sub- 
ject is very clearly explained. | 
ΟΥ̓ Ap. Antonin. Liberal. c¢. 


a3 
O° ἮΝ 
* Marini Ville Alban. p.130. 
Compare Beettiger’s. .dmalthea 
Vou Tsp. P36: Dip oan 
— 
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sons by lightning*. 
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‘robbery of the Delphinian tripod, of which the com- 


mon version is as follows: Hercules was visited 
with a severe illness, as a punishment for the mur- 


der of Iphitus; and, in consequence, he had recourse 


for relief to Delphi; but as the Pythian priestess 
refused to answer the questions of one guilty of ho- 
micide, he threatened to plunder the temple, and 
carry off the tripod. Apollo accordingly pursued 
him, till Jupiter separated the combat of his two 
The fable went on to say that 
a new consecration of the Delphian tripod took 
place, and a reconciliation of the god and hero: 
of this part we are only informed by works of art, 
these being indeed of tolerable antiquity". But it 


is manifest that this is not the genuine, ancient, and 


sacred tradition. How could this hero, who in other 


— respects was entirely dependent on the mandates of 


the oracle, and who in so many ways protected and 
promoted the worship of Apollo*, suddenly become 


t Other versions of this story woman: the Graces follow be- 


may be seen in Cicero De Nat. hind. Perhaps this is a copy 


D.IITT. 16. where see Creuzer’s 
note, and in Paus. X. 13. 4. 
See also Visconti JJuseo "Pips 
Clementine 11. 5. Zoéga Bassi- 


-rilievi vol. IT. p. 98. 


υ The reconsecration on the 
foot of a candelabra at Dres- 
den. The atonement, on a 
Corinthian puteal, in the ge- 
nuine archaic style, published 
by Dodwell in his Travels and 
his collection of Bas-reliets, 
Rome 1820. It afterwarcls 


came into the possession of 


the late lord Guilford. In this, 
Apollo, Diana, and Latona are 


of the Sicyonian group of Di- 
peenus and Scyllis (Phin. H.N. 
AXXVI. 4.) unless this also 
represented the contest, as the 
one in Paus. ubi sup. There 


is a similar composition on a 
vase in Millingen’s Vases de 


Coghill pl. τι. ” Apollo δαφνη- 
φόρος, Sitting by the tripod 
with Diana a Latona, re- 
ceives Hercules; a goddess 
with a sceptre (Juno, accord- 


ing to Zoega), and Mereury, 


are standing Dy. Hercules is 
always drawn 25 8 youth: in 


bes subject. 
met by Minerva, Hercules, _ 
and Alemena, or some other 


Hence also his labours 


we ere represented on the met- _ 
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a sacrilegious violator of. his most holy and ancient 
temple? This carrying off the tripod appears from 


other traditions to signify nothing else than a pro-— 


pagation of the worship of Apollo’. Whither, then, 
is this tripod stated to have been first moved? By 
the Arcadians Hercules was said to have brought it 
to Pheneus, but was compelled again to restore it 
to Apollo*. The hero, on his journey to Elis, is 


said to have built a temple to the Pythian Apollo?; 


which, however, can scarcely be more ancient than 
. the Dorie migration. The foundation of this temple, 
as dependent on the Delphic oracle, was therefore 
by the tradition expressed under this image of the 
transportation of the tripod, the bearer of it being 
Hercules. But it is more important to our present 
purpose that, according to the Beeotian account ?, 
Hercules was supposed to have brought the pee 
to Thebes, that is probably to the Ismenium. 
This fable therefore shews the connexion between 
the Ismenium and the great sanctuary of Apollo; 
and represents Hercules as the intermediate link 
oe these two temples. | .Ὶ ; 
8. Several other traditions current in Bootia are 


- connected with the above explanation of this tradi- 


tion. The Cretan colony, which, setting out from 


opes of the Delphian temple, δ Tt can indeed be only ae 





Eurip. Ion. 196, 239. 

_ ¥ See the-legend of Tripo- 

discus in Paus. 1. 43.7. comp. 

above, p. 14. ee ee 
* Plutarch de sera Num. 

Vind. 12. p. 245. 


a He see three Statues: 


of Demonesian brass; above, 
Ρ. 259, ae 2 rere Callim. 
pag 75. Vv. 5. 


lected from coins. See Vis- 
conti, Mus. Pio- Clement. tom. 
ΜΗ, 4. Ὁ. Νο τὰ. Mionnet 


Descript. tom. I. p. 109. N°. 


᾿ 94. and Planches LI. 4.‘ 


Pouqueville, Voyage, tom. IV. 


wy, 208... likewise. saw a si- 
milar coin in lerd Nortliwick’s — 
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Cirrha, established the Tilphosian temple at Ocalea 


in Boeotia, was represented under the person of 
Rhadamanthus*. Rhadamanthus is said to have 
there dwelt with Alcmene, and to have instructed 
the youthful hero in the Cretan art of archery4. 
For this reason also Jupiter raised Alcmene from 
the dead, and conducted her to the islands of the 


blest as the wife of Rhadamanthus. A stone re-_ 


mained in her tomb, which was set up in her sacred 
grove at Thebes*. 

9. The Theban traditions of ΠΝ 88 are not all 
equally significant; but some, such as those just 
mentioned, had a religious, some a political import, 
and others only express the bodily strength of that 
hero. The education of Hercules is confided to cer- 
tain fabulous personages, most of whom were sup- 
posed to reside in Beeotia$. His most remarkable 
instructor is the minstrel Linus, whom (probably in 
execution of the will of Apollo) he put to death, 
justifying himself by the law of Rhadamanthus?. 
The destruction of the lion of Cithzron is an imita- 


tion of the legend of Nemea, of which we shall 


spealx hereafter’. After this adventure he went to 


¢ Abeve, ch. 2, ὅντα, Hence On Hercules ‘Inwodérns see the 





RIB 4. 


the scene of the Rha dame n- 


thus of Euripides was le id in 


Beeotia, fragm. 1. 
ἃ Plutarch Lysand. ie De 


Socrat. Genio 5. Tzetzes ad 
. Lyee oph. 50. <Apolled. TH. ‘a. 
! Pherecydes ap. Antonin. 
" “hetal c..32. fragm. go. ed. 
eo Stuarg, ours Visconti ad He- 
‘pod. Att. Inscript. Triop. fin. 


8 Pherecydes ubi sup. Paus. 


ΠΡ. ἘΣ pp. 84, | 208. 


ys 
bars ae ἢ 


story in Plutarch Parallel. P- 
416 

= The passage most in point 
is.in the Theocritean poem 


XXIV. 100. where, however, 


much Alexandrine fiction. may 
be discerned. : 

h See, among other writers, 
Alcidamas Rhetor ὃ ad Palamed. 
0.752333 whe vere for Ῥέννος write 
Atos. ne 
a Below, ch. 12, ὃ: 
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Thespiz, to the house of. Thestius, where he des 
flowers in one or In. fifty-seven nights the fifty 
daughters of his host; a fable which has persepe 
an astronomical reference k, 

With respect to the πὴ ΩΣ legend of Herel 
murdering his children by Megara by throwing them 


into the fire}, it. cannot be denied that this had some 


symbolical meaning, derived from an ancient ele- 
mentary religion. In general, however, this tem- 
_ porary madness and ΠΣ is merely an exaggerated 
picture of that heroic mind whose courage and en- 
-durance had carried Hercules through so many dan- 
gers and difficulties for the good of mankind™. Ac- 
cording to the Bceotian version it was a melancholy 
madness, in which Hercules, regardless even of all 
that was most dear to him, murdered his children, 
- and was even on the point of slaying his father”. 
Upon this the hero, oppressed with a deep melan- 
choly, turned for relief to the atoning Apollo; and 
either to the god of the Ismenium® or of Pytho?P. 
The oracle commands him to serve as a slave, in 


the same manner as Apollo himself had served after 






k See Boeckh Explic. Pind. the context, “ pepresehted ts 


Olymp. III. 18. above, ch. 3. caused by a love and, seductiox 


δ, 2. At Nemea honours were of Hercules. 





paid to the 360 supposed com- 
panions of Hercules, han. 
V.H. IV. 5; evidently refer- 
ring to the year of 360 days. 

i Heyne ad Apolled. Dissen. 
Expl. Pind. p. 509. 

m The madness of. Hercules 


also occurred in the Κύπρια ἔπη, 


as appears from the extract of 
Proclus (at the end of Gaisford’s 


Hephestion); but in that poem > 


it was, if I rightly apprehend 


n Eurip. Here. Par. Paus. ΙΧ. 2 : 


ἘΠῚ; 
9 Τῃ this 1 temple a Nios σω- 
φρονιστὴς, which had restored 


him to his senses, was shewn: | 


under the altar, Paus. ἔχ αν οι 


? It is to this that the verses _ 
of Panyazis refer, in’ w hich τῆς 
Hercules i is described as com-.° 
ing over Parnassus to Castalia | 


(fragm. 7. ed. oo 


a 
Wes 
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the destruction of the Python. In the broken nar- 
-rative of Apollodorus a remarkable trace has been 


preserved as to the time during which, according 


to the Beeotian tradition, the slavery of Hercules 


lasted, viz. eight years and one month4, This can- 
not be considered as an accidental number; but it is 
probable that the Ennaéteris is signified, which was 
a period of eight years and three intercalary months: 
of which only the last month is here mentioned, be- 

cause the two inserted in the middle were less con- 
spicuous. Hercules, therefore, like Apollo at Phere, 
was supposed to have served for an ἀΐδιος ἐνιαυτὸς, 
for the octennial period of mythology and ancient 
astronomy ἢ. 

10. We will here ad some observations on the | 
Athenian worship of Hercules, which was celebrated — 
chiefly at Marathon in the Tetrapolis δ, in the three 
villages of Melite, Diomea and Collytus ', which lay 
close to one another in the vicinity of Athens; at. 


4 Apollod. I. 3. 11. conf. Comp. Iliad XXI. 443. These 


Heyn. According to Heredorus verses seem to be incorrectly 
apud Schol, Soph. Trach. 253. aipyuee by Heyne ad Apollod. 
_ Hercules afterwards serves an ΠῚ .p. 188. 


ὸς of three years; and so ὃ Terod: ὙΠ τι, Paus. ἔνα δ. 
ΣΟ ΑΡΟΠοά; 11. 6. 4. Bee 4.32.4. Harpocrat. in Ἥρα- 


᾿ above, chert. ὃ. 2 ; KBs. Schol. Pind. OL IN. 95. 


r Above, ch. δ g. ch. XII. 184. ef. Boeckh Explic. 
§.4. The follor wing verses ae p. 193. aes ad Eurip. He- 


‘the. Heraclea of Panye sis ap- raclid. 


pear to have been spoken by = * ae Ran. 504. Schol. 


τς Hereules as a consolation for ad]. et ad 664. Schol. Apoll.. 
bis slavery (Fragm. ᾿ ed. Gais- Rh. I. 120g. Harpocrat. im Me- 


ford. eos te oes Arn, Hesych. in ἐκ Μελέτης, Mn- 

| Gh μὲν ᾿Δημήτης CAR ὃ: κλυτὸς Pees A@y et Atopeca, Suidas in Ato- 
ἐς ψυήιξη eo pela. χρίΖζοα. Chil: ViIIT 192, 
Ts ᾿ oe ddan Thao deyosiret: Comp, Corsini:Fast. Att. Il. p. 
a en ro ay . - ; ᾿ 

i Asia wat θνητῷ barsuésesy εἰς ἐνναυτόνῳ, 7 335+ WwW ‘here, howey ev ἜΤ, there are 


The καὶ ὄβρι wien "Ague, ὑπὸ πὰ- some e Inaccuracies. 


fe, Teas relay as 
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Cynosarges ma particular, which belonged. to the 
demus of Diomea; at Acharne* and Hephestia ¥, 
and in the city itself ; and likewise near the sea in 


_ the Tetracome, or “ Four Hamlets 5. 4.” The circum-. 


stance that those temples which were not situated 


in the vicinity of the city were all in the northern | 
- part of Attica, seems to prove that the worship was 
derived from the northern frontiers; and it was at- 


tributed to the presence of the Heraclidz in Attica, 
_ though the fable of the great assistance which Athens 
lent to the Heraclide was peculiar to the Athenians®. 


It is probable, however, that at some early period a 


division of the Dorie people passed through Attica, 
and there founded that worship which, by the su- 


premacy of the Dorians and their various connexions — 


with other nations, increased in character and im- 
portance. If the Lacedamonians really spared the 
Tetrapolis in the Peloponnesian war », their forbear- 
ance must be attributed to the respect which they 
shewed to their national hero. There is a tradition 


worthy of notice, that Theseus consecrated to Her- 
cules all the temples which had been dedicated tc 


himself°; whence it may be inferred that the wer- 


ship of ae former demigod was thus transferred δὲς 


some early period; only not, it should be cbserv ed, 


" Together w ith Hebe, Ale- 618. Elesych. in τέτράκωμος, 
mene, and folaus, Paus. I. 19. There was a temple of Her. 
This temple is pee cules, not far of, on the road 
to pee Plutarch Themist. 


es 
* Paus. ἵν 31 an cs. 
¥ Diog. ia ΤΠ. a | 4 Book I. ch. 3. §. 5. | | 
« Steph. Byz. in ὈἘχελίδαι, » Diod, ἈΠ νας, Schel. sal ee ἕω 
Hence, according to some writ- Cad. Τὶ yor. oh ake: 
ers, a dance called rer ράκωμος ς ΤΙ bod hes: a5 Eurip,’ 


derived its name, Pollux IV. Herc. Fur. 1333. 
14. 99, 105. Athen. NIV. pag. 





a built. 


 teeus, the man of Aphidna. 
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at the time of Theseus himself. That the worship 
of Hercules was only half-nationalized may (as it 
appears) be inferred from the custom of the Parasiti 
of that hero at Cynosarges being always Athenians, 
of whose parents one only was a citizen; a sym- 
bolical allusion to the half-foreign origin of their 
worship. 

Of the same description are the traditions nih 
were peculiar to the villages of Aphidna, Decelea, 
and Titacidse (likewise situated in the north of At- 
tica), respecting the expedition of the Tyndaridee; 
who were said to have conquered Aphidna with 
the aid of Decelus and Titacus*, From this plun- 
der, according to a Spartan legend, the very an- 
τ cient temple of | Minerva Chaleicecus at Sparta was 
In this instance, likewise, the tradition was 
recognised as real history; for the Lacedzemonians 

always kept up a friendly intercourse with Decelea; 
nor was it, we may be assured, without some par- 
ticular reason that in the Messenian war at the 
command of the oracle they called to their aid Tyr- 
But as the Tyndaride, 
ive. their images (as was mentioned above 5), accom- 
panied every Spartan army on its marches, it is pro- 
bable that these stories originated in some Doric 
expedition into. the northern parts of Attica, which 


d See the Κυκλικοὶ in 1 Scho). ΤΠ Acecrding to Aleman 
Εν ΟΝ Paes IX.73. Paus.:. (Fragm. 5. ed. W elcker) and 
Γιά. ie TIL 18. “Tnerat. En- the inscription on a chest of | 


Cypselus (Paus. Veg.) they. 
even conquered Athena: How 
this is connected w ith. the gloss | 
in Hesychius, ϑΑσαναίων πόλιν 


com. Helen. p. 21 1E. Plutarch 
Thes.-32. Steph. Byz. and Har- 
pocrat. in Τιτακίδαι. To this also 
. thé verse of Callimac hus τὸν 





fers, Frag. 234. ἄνδ᾽ edaroe (write ; 
"Wkaty) Δεκελειόθεν ἀμπρεύοντες, 





ody agging Llatus from Dece- 
eg,” 


τὰς, ᾿Αφίδνας, which probably re- 
fers to Aleman, “does not ap- 


pear. 
1.e€. aS a. guide to A- 9 


"Above, oh. το. ὃ. 8. 
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left behind it these permanent traces and recol- 
lections. Pe Fa | = 
eee : - »- - aa 
CHAP. xu. 


On the miature of the Piloponneiban and Tikessclia’ le- 
— -gends of the adventures of Hercules, and the con fusion 








Of Hercules with foreign heroes. On the general cha aren 


_racter of the heroic mythology. 


Ἃς We must now entreat the indulgence of ‘our SEE 
readers when we enter upon an obscure and difficult => 
. part of our subject, and one lying beyond the limits ΠΣ 
of historical record. We allude to the Pelopon- 
nesian fable of Hercules; a collection of legends 
doubtless for the most part invented subsequently _ | 


to the Doric invasion, and intended by that nation 
in great measure to justify their conquest of the 
‘Peninsula, and to make their expedition appear, not 
as an act of wrongful aggression, but as a reassertion — 
of ancient right. Some hero (perhaps even of the | 
same name) must have existed in the Argive tra- 


ditions in the time of the Persidz, and the resem- care 


blance may have been sufficiently striking to iden- 
tify him with the father of the Doric Hyllus. We 


shall therefore consider the destroyer of the Nemean 


lion as a native Argive hero; but the delay experi- 


enced at his birth, and his consequent exposure to _ 


want and toil, evidently belong to the Doric tradition, ὦ 
as well as the enmity of Juno; fables which were 
partly borrowed from the w rorship of Apollo, and 
may partly have been intended to indicate the con- 
trast between the ancient worship of Argos and that”. 
of the invading race ἢ rs ᾿ 


See book IT. ἢν 3. ἃν 2, 
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We ‘shall now proceed without further preface to 
| consider the different adventures of Hercules, which 
may be divided into two classes; the first consisting 
of his warlike exploits, the second of his combats 
with wild beasts. We shall commence with the ex- 
; amination of the latter £. 

᾿ς Nemea was separated from the Argive temple of 
Juno, the most ancient one in the country, by a 

- chain of mountains and a long rocky ravine. It 
ee cannot be denied that the moon was often invoked 
ἜΣ 2 ne this worship, although it would not be safe to 
᾿ consider Juno as the goddess of the moon. Now 
Nemea is called the daughter of the moon +4, from 
which deity the Nemean lion is also said to have 
rung ; ; the antiquity of which fable may be inferred — 
rom the circumstance that Anaxagoras availed him- 
: self of it, as being generally received, to account for 
_ the physical hypothesis of the Antichthon'. Con- 
oe nected with this is Hesiod’s tradition that the god- 
ΟΠ dess Juno had herself brought up the lion, which 
nor Ashe is by that poet represented as having done out 
; ok enmity to Hercules. Hence we detect the sym- 


© The striking difference be- 
tween the two has been re- 
marked, amongst others, by 
Dio Chrysost. ¢ Orat, 47. P5253. 
B.C. The Alexandrine fiction 


ee the twelve labours is satis- 
- factorily treated of by Zoega 
τ (Bassinil: IT. p. 46.) and also 
. by Ouwaroif, Examen enone 


τ΄ delaFable Hercule. 
ee ae Schol. Pind. Nem. Arg. p. 
425. ed. Boeckh. 


δὴ ‘OL. Ti 


: Argus was 
~ also fabled to have there pas- 
tured the sacred cows of J une. 

: τὰ Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 
comp. Orph. one 9. ᾿ 


A fragment of Epaenines ap. 
lian. Nat. Anim. XII. 7. also 
mentions this fable, and ‘Hero- 
dorus apud Tatian. I. p. 164. 
(ap. Justin. Martyr. ed. Col.), 


where for Ἡροδότου we should 
‘read Ἡροδώρου, and again by 


Euphorion Fragm. 47. p. 111. 
ed. Meineke. To the passages 
there collected add Hesiod. 


Theog. 331. Pindar Fragm., ine. 


100. p. 660. ed. Boeckh. Cal- 
lim. Fragm. 82. Plutarch de 


-Faciei in Orbe Lune 24. de Flav. 
/ 18.4. Steph. Byz. in’ ᾿Απέσας. 


ore ΒΕ: Hab, 3: 
9 eo 
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bolical character of the fable; which resembles that 
of Perseus and Gorgo, &c. ; although we can scarcely 
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attempt to explain. the whole legend in a similar oes 


manner. 

The combat with ing ‘Lerneean hydra may also εἶ 
be thus explained. Hercules is represented as 61- 
ploying in this contest the same sickle with which 


Perseus beheaded Medusa*. W hatever meaning we. ἘΠ 


may attach to these combats, whether we consider Ἵ 


them as symbolical, or as memorials of a remote an- Bs Pe 
| tiquity, in which it was the hero’ 5 principal occupa- 3 ᾿ 
᾿ tion. to. free Greece from. monsters and. wild beasts, ; 2 δ eee 


it is nevertheless evident that they are as little — 


adapted to the time assigned to them (shortly pre- ae 
vious to the Pelopidz) as to the character of the 


other parts of the fable. 
Hercules’ costume will sufficiently convince us of 
‘this fact. 
early poets was either a hero armed with a spear 
and buckler, as in the poem attributed. to. Hesiod |, | 


A mere consideration of 


It is certain that the Hercules of the. cae 


ΠΟΥ with a bow and sword, as in the Odyssey ” τ ‘The oS 
latter description occurs. particularly i in the battle of 
the giants; the former is founded on all the tradi- Ὁ 
Ὄ tions which represent Hercules. as. the first. of war- Ἵ 3 

| -riors and conquerors. Pisander and Stesichorus - were Bees 


a the first who introduced him as a half-naked savage, δὲ 


᾿ « Compare the vase publish. : 
ed by Millin Il. tab. 75. with 
the description of the metopes 
on the temple at. Delphi in 
Eurip. Ion 196. Οἱ το. chest 
_ of Cypselus, however, he is. re-. 


_ presented as slaying 
arrows. Ὁ 
4 Heinrich Proleg. 





in Hesiod. 





Pind: ‘Isthm, v: Ῥ.. gag. “Bate : 
mann ad Soph. Philoct. τοῦς 
On the chest of Cypselus Her- τὸ 
ay cules was represented with are τ του 


rows, and also with a sword: 


che is called αἰχμητὴς in Archi- ee 
~ lochus Frag. 60. ed. Gaisford. 


mt πὸ ae 600. ef. VIL. 


| mee 1. ν.59 
Seut, “Be OF Dissen. τ ee 











= Beeb oe Ser ee pee ae ΠΥ pe bagel ee 


~ Hercules ‘mentioned by Pei. ᾿ Pe 2, 
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with the lion’s alge round his loins, the jaws cover- 
ing his head instead of a helmet, and merely a club 
in his hand®. n, There were extant so late as the 


time of Strabo some ancient wooden statues of Her- 


: cules very different from this description. Pisander, 
too, was (as far as we know) the first who repre- 


sented in detail the combats of Hercules with wild 


beasts, collected from scattered accounts in the Theo- 
- gony, and who composed the “ Labours of Her- 
cules ;” for which he perhaps availed himself of 
different local traditions. 


2. We now come to the martial exploits of Her- 
cules, which, as it appears, were intended to repre- 


gent the conquests of the Dorians in the Pelopon- 
: nese. We have only to direct our attention to the 
~ account that Hercules, towards the close of his life, | 
being prince of Mycenze®, delivered Sparta from the 
- Hippocontide into the hands of Tyndareus, and 
after conquering Pylos from Neleus transferred it. 
to Nestor ?, in order to perceive the coincidence of | 
tradition and history.. The cireumstances which 
= ᾿ have chiefly contributed to the formation of these 
traditions may best be traced in the combat at Pylos. 
ἜΣ The share which Pluto had in this adventure, when 
ie that god. was. himself wounded by the bold son of | 
wee J Tnpiter 4, may be considered, sa iy to the con- 


προ san Athen XIU 3 Ρ. λα Stab. aig D: Μά. Fairness ob 12. ; + 
a τ XV. Ῥ. 688. Eratosth. Cataster. in “Marini and. others... τὺ τὴ τον 
οτος Suid. in Πείσανδρος. comp. | ἘΝ understand ἐν TA Τὰν 


fo Behob Apoll. Rhod. 11. 1197. “νεκύεσσι, 1]. UI. 395. in. the’ ae 
ες “@oneerning the brasen. club of | same manne as Pausanias does | 










ollod. IE 7. 3. 






sander, — | An Phe 
9 See above, book I ch, 3. also 





5 es to. the same author oe 


ep 
“Sp Comp. Isoer. Archid 
ea Lames te co ΡΟ ΩΣ 6 ΕΞ 3. 





ng of Pluto was 
‘fe ? tioned by. Panyasis, os 
- Arnob. adv. Gent. I IV. 35. ἀδετ 
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nexion established above, as having been transferred 
from Ephyra, where Pluto had a greater induce- | 


ment to the protection of oppressed. cities than at 
Pylos'. But Hercules is said to have destroyed 
Pylos because Neleus would not purify him from 
the murder of Iphitus Ss; an act which Deiphobus 


afterwards performed in the temple of Apollo at. 


Amyclee *, t, Here it seems to be assumed that α- 


chalia, the native city of Iphitus, was situated in 
Messenia, which, as we have shewn above My was ἊΣ 


mat the original tradition. : 


. The influence of historical facts upon Seite. 
ete is most clearly perceivable in the legend of 


Hercules having founded the Olympic games when 
he returned victorious (καλλίνικος) from his expedi- 
tion against Augeas of Elis*. Afterwards the same 
hero celebrates the first Olympiad as a festival of 
ἐξ the whole Peloponnese, with various combats, in 
which heroes from Tiryns, Tegea, Mantinea, and 
| Sparta were victorious’. It was also Hercules who 


on. ‘Clem. Alex. Protr. 25. siod. Diod. IV. 41. 





ed. Sylb.) Juno was also estan £ 
ed at Pylus. The. passage ἴῃ. 
the Iliad V. 392. leaves” this _ 
ae undecided. “Comp. Schol. Ve- 
net. ad Il. ΧΙ. 689. -Lycophr. 
39. with the Commentary of 
Tzetzes. The wounding of Mars 


is connected with the above 
by Hesiod Scut. 368. the battle 


| with Apollo and Neptune by 
Pindar Olymp. IX, 33: Boeckh 


Expl. p. 189. 
Y Nevertheless th ere was. ale 


τ near Pylos Triphyliacus a sanc- 
taary of Plutoon mount Minthe. : 
enet. i. τ 







§ Schoi. ΠΟ. 309 
386. ‘Hone the Κατάλο 









ὁ ΠΕΛΡΟΙοα τῇ δῷ θώοι: 


Venet. ἢ, it 88. Με rm. Far- 


Nesp. 1ST." 


MC hed beh By 
* Olymp. XI. 57. Thenames 


of the conquerors were perhaps — 
taken from public registers, 
᾿ἀναγραφαὶ, which usually went 


back to the fabulous period, 


like those of the priestesses of 
ae at Argos (see book I. ch. 


7. ὃ. 2.) Comp. with ibid. v. 


ΠῚ Etym. Mag. Δαιτήριον. ἐν 


Ἰλιάδι; read HAEIAT; the spot 


-wheré Hercules distributed the 
booty of the Elean war, 
* Provided ey t Doryelus. is 
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fixed the ἘΠΕῚ period, and established the | 

| sacred armistice*. His bringing the wild olive-tree 
from the Hyperboreans, and planting it in the grove 
of Altis, was probably derived from the traditions 
of Northern Greece*; in which Hercules was re- 
presented as more closely connected with Apollo 
than in the common Peloponnesian legends. It. 
should, moreover, be remarked that Hercules in his 
expedition against Elis is reported to have founded 
or visited several temples of Apollo at Pheneus and 
Thelpusa ὃ: both lying on the road which connected | 
the isthmus and the north of Greece with Olympia‘. 
It would, however, involve us in no slight difficulties 
to date the tradition of Hercules ine the Olym- 
_ pic games later than the Olympiad of Iphitus: : for 
as since that period the Eleans conducted the fes- 
tival, and therefore shewed a particular veneration 
for Hercules, it is scarcely probable that a war. 
against Iilis should have been considered as the 
cause of the establishment of this festival, had not 
the: report been handed down from an earlier period. 
The continual claim of Pisa, that the presidency of 
the games should be restored:to her as an ancient 
right, is, however, one of several circumstances which 
rencer it proba ble that she had once enjoyed this 


the Keene mentioned i in Ἂς wards, when about to found 





polled. ΠΤ, το, 5.0 
τ Polyb. XII. se 2; 
above, ch. 3. § 2. 

ο * See Pind. Olymp. IH. 14. 
where the connexion seems to 
be as follows: Hercules, while 
chasing the hind of Diana, ar- 
rives at the country of the Hy- 


comp. 


perboreans, at the source of 
the Ister, and there sees. the = " 
| Afters ee 


ΘΒ ΔΌΣΙΣ olive-trees. 


| comp. above, p. 2 


the Olympic games, he re- 
members these trees, and pro- _ 
cures some young shoots to | 
plant the bare and sunny plains 


of Elis. 
ly mpia 


On the κότινος of O- 
see. 


b Pausan. VILL 25.5. 15. 
28. note ἫΝ 
τ “See the : hes | 





Schneider Index — 
‘Theophrast. vol. V. p. 424. 
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privilege before the festival had acquired its subs 
sequent celebrity; and that Hercules, to whom a 
very ancient wooden statue had been erected at 
Pisa’, was, even at this early period, regarded as 
the founder: to which facts the story of a war 
against Elis was easily subjoined. The combat with 
Augeas, a son of Helius, seems to have been in 
great part borrowed from some Epirote fable re- 
| specting Geryon. | | 
4. In tracing the various. steps which led to the | 
᾿ formation of the Peloponnesian mythology of Her- 

| cules, it has by no means been our aim to enter mi- 
| nutely into the details of the subject, which would 
carry us far beyond the limits of the present in- 
quiry: the distinction between the ancient and re- 
cent parts of the tradition being so undefined that 
an accurate separation of the two is almost im- 
possible. Enough has been said to shew how fre- 
quently the same legend reappears in different 
shapes; and consequently that some original version 
‘was variously modified in different places. We shall 
once for all remind those who imagine the northern ~ 
legend of Hercules to have been of later date than 


othe Peloponnesian because the latter is mentioned — 


a by the early epic poets, that some higher source 
must be sought for than a few passages of those 
poets which have been accidentally preserved : that 
it should be looked for (if any where) in some con- 
nected mythological | tradition, to which the parti- 
euler fables owed their rise and developement. 

τ The task is comparatively | easy to examine the 


none history of fables, ¢ the scene of ΠΗ ca in colonies 
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or countries with which the Greeks did not become 
acquainted till a late period, as the events on which 
they are founded took place within the era of our 
historical knowledge. At the same time the analogy 
of these facts, sufficiently ascertained, enables us to 
conjecture as to those which are enveloped in fabu- 
lous obscurity ; ; we can reason from what we do 
know to what we do not know. 

τ δι, From Sparta the worship of H οὐρα δὰ spread 
to her colonies, particularly Tarentum € and Cro-_ 
tona. In the latter city Hercules enjoyed the ho- 
nours of a founder‘, being reported to have esta- 
blished it on his return from Erythea®. Afterwards 
the tradition of his purification and atonement was — 
transferred from Amycle i in Laconia to Crotona, an 
event to which the high reputation enjoyed by the 
worship of Apollo in the latter town greatly con- 
tributed. Hence we perceive on the coins of this. 
place the youthful hero sitting with a bow, quiver, 


and arrows before a blazing altar, on which he 
τ ἢ scorches a branch of laurel ἮΝ Connected with the 
above is the tradition of Philoctetes having depo- 


sited the arrows of Hercules in the temple of Apollo 
᾿ Aleeus at Crotona, from whence they were said to 
i. have been brought by the Crotoniats into the tem-— 
“> ple: of Apollo within the precincts: of their town! — 

On the coins of that city Hercules 5. is frequently seen | 


: Ἢ ᾿ with a goblet in. his hand, either i in arecumbent or _ ; 7 
ees scree re | The allusion is explained by the fol. ane 


oe e See Heyne ecu, 14. ad h ‘Mus: Penibrack: Ῥ: ΠῚ ὯΝ, | 


“Alm. ΠῚ, From hence the co- 16. Eckhel N. Anecd. tab. I. 
“Tony: of Heraclea was sent. Ν'", 13. from whose explanation | 





Cour. OIKIMTAM on coins,” ay Ἐπ ᾿ mine differs in some respects. 
οἰκιστής. Ἔ Ἐν | Aristot. Mirab. Ase. δ᾽ ἴτε, ᾿ 
8 : Jamnblich, Vit. Pythag. ae i er 


6864. 
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: lowing: ‘story: Hercules, who was always. thir sty, 
had asked for some wine at Crotona; but the woman 


of the. house dissuaded her husband from tapping 


_ the cask for a str anger 5 ; on which account the women 
of that country never drank wine *, | : 
6. Our readers are, we take for granted, well ace 


τς quainted with the fable of Hercules in the island of | as 
᾿ς Cos, as related by Homer'. The events which con- | 
an tributed to its formation are, in the first place, the — 

existence of several noble families of Heraclide de- 


scent, whose origin, according to ancient traditions, 
was connected with the conquest of Ephyra, though 
they were afterwards said to have sprung from the — 
supposed residence of Hercules in the island itself, 
where the ancestor of these families sprang from his 


connexion with a daughter of the king of the Me- ἐν 
ropians. This fiction of his abode in Cos took its 
rise in a mistaken view of certain ceremonies there ae 


practised : for the peculiarity of the worship in 
- question, in which the priest at the festival ἀντι- 


1 μαχία, celebrated. in the spring, put on a female : 
dress (as Hercules is said to have disguised himself ae 


in woman’s clothes™), betrays an Asiatic origin; 


which induced. the. poets of ancient times to consider 


᾿ ‘Hercules. of Cos as. identified with the Idzan Dac- 
ἽΝ tyli®. This dress was also pr obably worn in the 
| Lydian ea ay of Pandon ἢ hee was canal Her- 


_  * Athen. xX p 44rd. from bollseted: from Ovid. Metam. 
᾿ς the Ἰταλικὴ of Alena’ Pe OV 369. that at this festival 

ον | See book I. ch. 6. ἘΣ δι: _ the women were disguised as 
m Plutarch Quest. Grec. ἴδ. cows. Perhaps the festival of 


p. 409. Nicomachus ap. Lyd. Hercules was connected with — 


τί de Mensibus p. 93. _ that of Juno, concerning whieh uk 


n Dissen. Expl. Pind. Asthm. 868 Athen. VI. D262. ὁ 
| ᾿ Υ. Ρ. 525: tt Dah ἀρῶν be “ Laur. St de Magis: 
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“cules by the οὐ ας for Omphale Saito aye 
attired the effeminate hero in a transparent garment 
dyed with sandyx, a custom which evidently origin- 

ated in the practice of some festival. The man de- 


scribed as the slave of a lascivious woman was a 
symbolical representation of a soft and voluptuous — 
elementary religion; while the same allegory was 


by the Greeks referred to the servitude of Hercules _ 
in the house of Eurystheus. This legend is first men- 
tioned by Pherecydes, then by Hellanicus of Lesbos. 
(who refers to the traditions current in the city of 


Acele P), and also in Herodotus, whose genealogy of 
the ancient kings of Lydia—Hercules, Alezeus (from _ 


the Greek mytholog Y)» Belus (the god of Babylon), 
-Ninus (Nineveh), A .eron, &c. refers to the Assyrian | 
origin. of the ancient Lydian kings, and agrees re- 
markably with the statement that H sveiles Sandon 
or Sandes, was originally an Assyrian deity belong- 


ing to the same religious system as Belus 4. | 
Be We now come to a fable of kindred origin, t the 


᾿ fable of Hylas. Hylas was invoked during mid- 
ὍΣ ‘summer at the side of fountains by the aboriginal 
τ inhabitants of Bithynia", long before the Greeks 
| founded their city of Cios; but the latter adopted 
othe story of the boy falling into the water, con- 
ον necting it (as they worshipped Hercules as their 
founder *) with the fable of that hero. Indeed a le- β 
ee pend ΤΟΥ similar had i previously existed, the minion | be oe 


τὺ “TL δι: Ἂ 268. On dies con- oe 3 Steal. Ἔχε ῖ in aan οἷς 
οὐ nexion: ‘between the Lydian 4 Berosus ap. Agath. Hist. 
- worship of Sandon or Sandes Justin. Il. p.62. ed. Vulcan. Ὁ 
ον and the Hellenic worship of | * Strabo ΧΗ. p- 564 B, So- 0 
| Hercules ‘see a paper by the linus 42, &c. ὁ μεν Orchomenos es 
Δ author. in: ‘the Rheinisches Mu-* ag 208 δε πε 
ee a TI. p. 22396" econ Krioris on τ coins. eee ea 
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of Hercules being (according to Hellanicus) Theio- 
menes, the son of Theiodamas the king of the Dry- 
opes ὅν 
‘subject of an ancient song; and who else should 


have slain him, according to the tradition of the 
Greeks, than he whose power was dreaded through- 
_ out the countries of the barbarians"? The Greeks Ἢ 
introduced such heterogeneous matter without hes 


ο΄ sitation into their mythology. Hercules, even in the 


β spot whence his worship originated, was. represented | 
as a ‘hero. ‘of great. power abroad : he was the pro- 


The death of Lityerses was in Phrygia the | 


᾿, tector οἵ boundaries: and GE 1: may be. allowed the. δ : 


expression) of marches: afterwards, when his wor- 
ship was adopted by the whole of Greece, he was 


considered as the general guardian of the Grecian 
colonists. 
the territory of Heraclea on the Pontus, against the 


aboriginal Bebryces, and in defence of Cyrene against — 


‘the native Libyans. For it seems very δεν τ that 
the combat with Antzeus*, who derived new vigour 


from touching the earth, was merely emblematical 
of the contests sustained by the Greek colonists 
against. the Libyan hordes, which, though often con-. 7 
᾿ -quered, always sallied. forth from the deserts in in- — 
Thus: the fable of Hercules and. 
‘Busiris was invented at atime when the Greeks 
first became known jn Beye and had as yet only τ 


creased numbers. 





Thus he is represented. as contending for 


ce ray Ἐν Sage Bene ge eta cee baa he Ore ee eee ἯΨ, Ἢ = - Pe 


ἜΝΙ ἀμᾷ, Rhod. LL 


31. Hence this genealogy was 


ater wards transferred to Hylas. 


In the Spartan fable Elacatus— 
was represented as the παιδικὰ 
_ of Hercules (Sosibius ap. He- | 


7 sych. in ᾿Ηλακάτια). 
ae ‘See the. fragments of the 


‘Ey tierses of ΞΕ ΠΝ ee 
mann, Opuscula vol. I. p. 54. Ἂς 
and above, ch. 8. §. 12. | 
* Amongstthe passages quoted : 


in Creuzer’s Symbolik vol. I. 
p. 326. those of Pherecydes, 


Pindar, and a should τ 
be particularly Heuceds. : 











ew. 12. §. ge: 





᾿ the island of Sardinia: 


> TL. p. 20g. Peringer de Templo ~ 
oo  Hereulis Chdiiand, 

ee Hercules-Briareus, 
poe ᾿ς Zenob. Prov. οὗτος. ἄλλος ἘΝ 9 
es ila | 
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an aripenfoct: acquaintance with that country ; for 
which reason Herodotus ridicules it as a silly in- 

vention of the Jonians. Busiris appears to me to 
have been the name of the principal deity with 
the addition of the article. In this story he is de- 
scribed as a ferocious tyrant, who orders Hercules 
to be sacrificed, until the latter, recovering himself 
᾿ suddenly, slays the tyrant and his cowardly retinue. 
8. While attempting to reconcile these discordant 
traditions, and mould them into one connected his- 
tory, it was natural that the Greeks should find 
some affinity of character between Hercules and the 
-Pheenician god Melcart, the son of Baal and As- 
tarte (Actepia). It was to the existence of a temple of | 
Hercules at Gadira that the fable of this hero, hav- 
ing there terminated his voyage, after the battle of 
= Geryon, owed its origin; and the neighbouring pil- 

lars of Hercules or BriareusY were originally consi- 
dered as the works of Melcart. The Hercules of 
_ the. Carthaginians was also represented as a wan- 
τ΄ derer and conqueror*; his particular province was 
which island became also 
τς ineluded in the Grecian mythology: he is likewise 
a said to have: H passed through enue The inventor 


of Hercules near New δι ἐρὲ 
“in. Spain, Athen. ΠῚ. p. rar. 
We find also an Iolaus con- 
nected with the Car thaginian : 
‘Hercules, Polyb. VII. 9. 2. 


ee. Aristo. ap. "lian: Ἂν ΓΝ 
Hist. V.3. comp. Schwarz de — 
Columnis ΜΟῚ: Opuseula νο]-" 


Concerning Ἵ 
566 “also 


a. 2 Pasa, abt sup. τῆ ve ΠΣ 


iain ap Athen, br Pag: 2 ᾿ ae 





ens. 


ge The ‘Afeioan Heals Ma- : 
ee ᾿φοής, according to Pausan. Χο 
14, 93 the Phoenician Awdas, 
ae τι δου to Euseb. Scal. pag. 
ma 26. in fhe Greek text. 


his. death in a ee 
_ Strabo XVII. Pe 828: es 


ἘΣ Sallust. Bell. Pn 21. 
which passage also mentions 
Comp. 
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of the purple. dye, in ‘the Tyrian tradition, is the 
same personage‘; the quail was sacred to him, the 
smell of that bird | having resuscitated him from 


death¢, Great as the confusion soon became be- 
tween the Doric and Pheenician traditions respect-_ 


ing Hercules, they may still be easily distinguished 


from each other; and the first effect of their union 


may perhaps be traced in the wish of Dorieus, the 


‘son of Anaxandridas, to found a kingdom near 


~ mount Eryx, because Hercules had formerly con- 
: quered_ that country ®; now the worship and name 


- of the Phoenician Venus (Astarte) existed on mount : 


Eryx, and probably also that of her son Melcart. 


9. Notwithstanding the long digression into which | 


the examination of our subject has led us, we are 


afraid that the following positions, attempted to be 
established as the result of the preceding investiga-— 
tion, will by no means carry with them conviction _ 
to all readers. We may, however, rest assured, that 


whatever traces of an elementary religion can be 


| discovered i in this fable, they were additions totally _ 
-at variance with its original structure. The funda- Boe 
a mental idea of all the heroic mythology may be. pro- ὌΠ 
oe nounced to be a proud consciousness of power innate 
oe an, man, by which he endeavours to place himself 
on a level with the gods, 1 not through the influence 


of a mild and benign ΠῚ 





and combats. — | The high 


Mae Pollux I. 4. 45. ao nlous senlanedon of this able 
ἃ Eudoxus ubi sup. ‘Wustath.. in Heeren’s Tdeen vol. I. part ἊΣ 


τ ak ds: P. 1702, 80. Zenobius 2. ἢ. 129. 


in ὄρτυξ ἔ ἔσωσεν. Compare with . ὁ Hetod ν. 43. Paus, TIL, ie 


these, Passages. the very inge- τό, 4.. 


ny,.but by labour, misery, ae 
t degree of human suffer- 
ing and courage | is s attributed to Hercules ; : his cha- τ 























































7 » Delphic oracle in Demosth: in 
Mid. p. 531.7. orders the A‘ 
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ΤῊΝ iS as noble as ἘΠ be conceived in ἐπ οϑς 
rude and early times; but he is by no means re- 


presented as free from the blemishes of human na- 


ture; on the contrary, he is frequently subject to 
wild, ungovernable passions, when the noble indig- — 


nation and anger of the suffering hero degenerated 


into phrensy*. Every crime, however, is atoned for 


_by some new suffering; but nothing breaks his in- 


vincible courage, nee purified feo earthly cor- 
ruption, he ascends mount Olympus, and there re- 


-eeives the beauteous Hebe for his bride, while his 


shade threatens the frightened ghosts in Hades®. 
As in the tradition of Apollo the godhead descends 


_ into the circle of human life, so in Hercules a pure 
human power is elevated to the gods. Hercules also 
corresponds to the last mentioned deity, in his di- 
vine attributes, as an averter of evil (ἀλεξίκακος and 
ο σωτήρ ὃ): which the (teans carried so far as to 
- worship him as the destroyer of grasshoppers (κορνο- 
wey), and the Erythraeans as the killer of the vine- 
a a (ἐποκτόνος δ. We cannot, however, agree with 


os f Heke: also the legend that 141. N°,.352. This character 
Ἵ Hercules | was subject to epi- of the hero is generally alluded 
epey τ, ο to in the exclamations ‘Hpd- 


8 Od. XT. Bos oo. . κλεὶς, Me. Hercules; and as 
Ὁ This worship oortidaly ori- such, representations of sheep 
ΕΘΝ at Delphi, since the. were offered to him (otherwise 
usual sacrifices were swine); 







| and he was called Μήλων at. fe 
το thenians to offer sacrifices περ Thebes, Pollux I. 1. Be BO 
πο ὑγιείας to the supreme Jupiter, and at Melite in Attica. Bee ἐν 
τ Hercules, and Apollo προστατή- Apollod. ap. Zenob. Ve 
OBES BROS. Concerning Hercules d- Hesych. in Μήλων., ‘Schol. Ari | 
: τος λεξίκακος see Libanius Ep. τὴν stoph. Pac. 42. She 748: Suidas 
~~ Dio Chrysost. Orat.. I. Ῥ' 17. ἴῃ Mydwos. | 
τ Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 7375.‘ Strab. XIII. Ῥ. 60 3: “This, 
εὐ cand Schol. Apoll. Rh. I. 1218. however, was not the original τ 
Pome. ‘Masini Ville ‘Alban. yee Grecian: Hercules; above, ὃ. eee 
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Herodotus, who derives the deification ἂν Hercules 


from a combination of the Pheenician or Idzean god, 


and the hero of Thebes, since Hercules also enjoyed — 
divine honours at places (e. g. Messene and Mara-— 


thon*) where such an amalgamation can scarcely be 
imagined. But he is a deity representing the high- 
“est. perfection of humanity, and therefore the model 


oS and aim of human imitation ; and the summit of 
heroic energy was seen where the human passed ᾿ 
: His life and actions on 
ee earth are in ancient mythology perfectly. human; 
| which raise him above humanity, τ 
for instance, those alluding to the combat with the _ 


᾿ into. the divine nature. 
a. and those fables, v 


giants!, betray a later origin. | ᾿ 
10. How little the ancient mythology was ‘dace. . 


ous of divesting Hercules of any feelings of huma- _ 
nity may be collected from various features in his re 
Hercules, whether invited or not invited,  —s | 


character. 
is a jovial guest, and not backward in enjoying 
himself. This explains the frequent allusions to 


him as a great eater (βουθοίνας) and tippler, and also. 
The original 


the Herculean goblets and couches. — 
‘source of all ἀλλο. fictions was the ancient tadition 


ΠΝ of the residence of Hercules with Cerx and Dexa- Ὁ: 


BOOK Te 


ae of: Hercules. 
ship. at, Sicyon- (Paus. II. 


τς caret τς averter. 
οἵ flies) was worshipped : at. 
Rome, according to Clemeng,, 
 Alexand. Protrept. I. pag. 24. 
ed. Sylb. a title of. ‘Supiter at 
Olympia. — | 
: k According to ‘Panini, : 
τ who also gives an account of se-. 
_-veral Dedalian wooden i images 
‘The divine wor- 


1.) may, however, be safeveed 


this. town - was anciently con- ΤΣ 


nected with Phestus. 
-.! Pind. Nem. 1. 67. (cf. VI. 


go. ) represents Hercules as en-_ 
| gaged in this contest with 186. 
_ gods, probably a short time 
Hefore: his deification. The first 
‘representations of Hercules the 
-giant-destroyer occur on the ~ 
throne of the te Apols 7s: 
~ low Pausan. TE. 4855-9 oad? 
some very ancient vases, Coe 


ἀπε ἐν. the Idan Dactylus, since 








Boe Suge gee! i ΡΟΝ, 
Β δ εὐ τᾷ ...- 
ἐτοχς WEB Gee, 





on. 12. §. 10. 
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= menus; τ nay, they may be traced to the ceremonies 


observed at his worship and festivals™. The Doric®, 


_ like the Athenian comic poets and satirists, merely 
adopted the general outline of the story, filling up 


the details to suit their own fancy and humour; 
the latter adding some jokes upon the gluttony of 
their Boeotian neighbours°®. 


This was the 


It was Hercules above — 
all other heroes whom mythology. endeavoured to. 
place in ludicrous situations; ; and sometimes made Ὁ 
the butt of the buffoonery of others. 
‘ease i in the fable of the Cercopes (treated of in a lu- 
_dicrous epic poem ascribed to Homer?), who are re- 





in the goblet, Athen. ΧΗ, p. 


512 F. Those who wished to 
_ make libations brought him a 


measure of wine, Hesych. i 
Οἰνιστήρια. 


τος δὲ For instance, Epicharmus 
in the Busiris, and The Mar- 
tage of Hebe (frequently quot- 
- ed in Atheneus), and Rhin- 
thon in the Hercules; see A- 
then. XI. p. soo F. 


τ 9 See, 8. δ᾽» Exbalas “ap. A- 


- then. XIII. p. 567. ἃ 
τ ΡΟ this "poem see. Ῥώμη: 
hoe Biblioth. Gr, volo Tp, 398. ed 
οἰ Harles. 
τ το have been the earliest 1ο-- 
τ eality of this fable (Herod. 
VIL 216. above, ch. 11. §..5.), 
but in this poem the scene was 
perhaps laid in (Echalia in Eu-. 
besa; at least Tzetzes, enume-— 
> rating the. poems attributed to 
ΠΣ ‘Homer, mentions the Κέρκωπες. 
_ Next to the Οἰχαλίας ἅλωσις (ap. 
ἐξ Bent Boe ad Mill. τ 595. 


Thermopyle appear 





“ed Tips Ἢ 


ae te ΕΣ | ΠΡ το 
Hercules not a drop was left 







τ presented as alternately amusing and annoying the 


Hence Diotimus, | 
in his poem on the labours of 
Hercules, called the Cercopes 
Cichalians, viz. in Eubea, 


whence they ravaged the ter- 
n ritory of Beotia (Suidas j in Ej- 
᾿ puBaros. Apostol. IX. 33. Schol. 

Lucian. Alexand. 4..71.): Ane 


schrion of Sardis, in his Ephe- 
sis, was probably the first who 
transplanted them to Lydia 
(Lobeck de Cercopibus et Coba- 
fisp.7.), and Xenagoras to the 
Pithecuse (apparently in his 


| treatise περὶ Νήσων, ap. Harpo- 


crat. In Κέρκωπες. Lactant. Fab. 
XIV, 3. -Zenobins, Apostol. 
XT. 24.). Among the Athe- 
jan comic. ‘poets Hermippus. 


and Plato treated this. fables 008 
but the composition. in’ Hane; 
_carville TI. 88. in which Her- 

cules reaches two -monkey- = 

shaped Cercopes in nets or — 

cages to Eurystheus sitting on 
8 throne, seems to be a repre- i 
sentation ofa an. Italian farce. goa 
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hero. In works of art they are often ἘΠ: as. : 


satyrs, who rob the hero of his quiver, bow, and 


| club4. Her cules, annoyed at their insults, binds Ae 


“ἢ parts of Her cules had become tanned by continued 


| two οἵ them to a pole, in the inanner represented - ee 
on the bas-relief of Selinus', and marches off with — 
his prize. Happily for the offenders, the hinder — 


| labours and ‘exposure to the atmosphere : which re- ee 


minded them of an old: prophecy, warning them to 
beware of a person of this complexion’; and the foe 
coincidence caused them to burst out into an immo- 

᾿ derate fit of laughter. This surprised Her cules, who | 
inquired the reason, and was himself so diverted by we 


it, that he set both his prisoners at liberty. Andin 
general no company better agrees with the character 
of Hereules, even in his deified state, than that of | ᾿ 
 satyrs and other followers of Bacchus, as might | eh 
easily be proved by many works of Grecian art. It = 
also seems that mirth and buffoonery were often : 


| combined with the festivals of Hercules; thus there 
was at Athens a society of sixty men, who, on the 

ἥ festival of the Diomean Hercules, attacked and 

| amused. themselves and others with sallies of wit'. 


| τον γγε. shall hereafter shew how these exhibitions ori- 
᾿ς ginated. in the propensity of the Doric race to the 


| burlesque and comical. 


ae Millingen Peintures ae chilochus, ἐδ ΩΣ 106: ed. Cais. 
dites pl. 35. Tischbein III. 37. ford. 


See Tzetz. ad Lycophbr.691.. — tsAthen, VI. pag. 260. from 
 ' See Reinganum’s Selinus, - Hegesander, ibid. XIV. p. 615 
τ plate 3: (Leipsig. 1897). D. from Telephanes. Perhaps 


8 Μῇ rev μελαμπύγου. τύχοις. Hercules had παράσιτοι nere as 


See the Paremiographers, Pho- well as at Cynosarges. 
tus, Suidas, &c. in this expres-  " Book IV. ch. 6 as 8: το. 


sion, Diod. IV. 31. and others. ch. vie 
7 The, proverb occurred in Ar- 
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APPENDIX I. 


On the Selgente: origin, and earls y history of the Mace- 
donian nation. 


a 


General outline of the countra y*. 


In thé: Thermaic bay, the modern gulf of Salonichi, 
three rivers of considerable size fall into the sea at very 
short distances from one another, but which meet in this 
place in very different directions. The largest of the three — 
comes from the north-west, and is now ca lled (as indeed it © 
was in the time of Tzetzes and Anna Comnena) the Bar-— 
dares (or Vardar), and was in ancient days celebrated under 
| the name of Axius. Its stream is increased by large tribu-_ 
tary branches on both sides, and chiefly by the Erigon, 
which flows from the mountains of Ilyria>. The river next 
in order runs from the west; it is now called in the interior 
of the country Potova, and on the coast Carasmac; its an- 


| ~ cient name, as 1s evident from passages in Herodotus and 


description. 





ee Sttebo, was Lydias, or Ludias¢. 


a Our: ΕΝ οἵ Mace- 


oon doute has been mach increased 
by the Travels of F.C. H. L. 
το Janina to. 
- Greveno and Castoria, of H. 
Pouqueville from Guilan to | 
Mezzovo, and Barbié du Bos 
τ cage’ s (the younger) Examina- 
tion of the Ruins of Pella; al- 

; “though in the Voyage. dans la. 
oo Grete - (tom, 11.) of the first- 
named writer some singular 


~Pongueville from 


‘notions, arising from an im- 


perfect knowledge of ancient 
geography (6. 


g. of Haliac- 
monts), somewhat confuse the | 


But the Carte ae ᾿ pean 


And, lastly, after many 


la Gréce Moderne, by J. D. 
Barbié du Bocage, is a work 
of great accuracy, and it has 
been implicitly followed in me 


annexed Map. 7 
ῳ > Its. rise’ in. ΣΕ moun- 


tains, and course through Pe. 


onia (Liv. XXXIX. 53. ‘Strabo ᾿ς ᾿ 
VII. p. 327. οἵ, Exe. οἱ Ῥεβ4δι 


ed. Casaub. Ptolem. p. 82. ed. 


-Montan.), prove that it is. the ? 


modern Cara-Sou. 
Ἴυ Strabo VIL. 9. Ρ. 330.5 states 
that the Ludias runs out of the 


lake on which Pella is situated; ? 


which is now the lake of 76. τς 
AAccording to Taodert τ 





ΜῊ 
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_ turnings and windings, 4 Ἢ Heliacmon, now galled Bich: | 
lista, flows from the south-west 5 in the time of Herodotus gt 
it fell into the sea through the same mouth as the Lydias, — 
probably being widened ‘by marshes; and in modern maps 
the interval between’ ‘the two rivers is represented as very 
smalld. It may be easily conceived that this whole mari- 
time district must have been low and marshy; and by this 
~means Pella, as Livy remarks, was of all towns in the coun- 
‘try best fitted for being the fortress of the Macedonian - 
_ kings, and. the place of “deposit for their treasure, since it ὺ 
lay, like an island, in the morasses and swamps formed by 
᾿ς the neighbouring lakes and rivers. These marshes were oo 
7 called πὲ the expressive name of βόρβορος, or mud. | τῳ 
Γ Although the mouths of these rivers were so near to- 
gether, the extent of mountains, valleys, and plains. which é 
they encompassed in their course was very considerable, _ 
amounting, according to modern maps, to 140 geographical ἢ 
_ miles from north anid south, and more than 60 from east to _ 
το west.: The Axius, together with its: minor branches, runs a 
from ‘the great Scardian chain, which further on receives — 
the names of Orbelos, Scomius, and Hamus; while the ἐ 
course of the Haliacmon is close to the heights of mount  —_ * 
Olympus (part of which ridge in later times was called the Ὁ 
Cambunian mountains), and therefore to > the borders s of oo 






















ae “maps. it is not true that the “of. ἘΠ πὰ ᾿ γ᾽ πο ΠΕΡ Δ 
~ lake is formed by an ἀπόσπασμα. * ‘the Lydias, then Pella, the 9° 
of the Axius; but in ancient ““ Axius, the Echeidorus, ands 

oo times: also. the. marshes reached ‘‘ Therma,” | “Oe. the other — 
~~ to the east of Pella, Liv. XLIV. hand, - SEL bo,: who represents fe 
46.) Compare Strabo VII.-8.~ the Haliaemon as falling ste. : 
p. 330. Itis evident from Hes the sea near Dium (VIL 8.0... Ὁ. 
rodotus VIL 127 dhat: the. 1γ- =§30.), perhaps conlotnding ςς ᾿ ore 
dias was next. to dhe. . with: the Helicon, Pausan. IX, 
Aoidias was the reading found 30. 4.) is supported by P 

by Harpocration in isch hines my p.82. “ ‘Thessalonice, 

de Malls. Leg. Ῥ. 44. a ᾿ oa Echeidorus, the Axius, the 
ee Se ΠΕ Lydias, Pydna, the Ημαθ 

“mon, Dion, Pharybas (read 
Baphyras): the ἀν νι me 

: pater ch de Exilio 10, 
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Ἴ | Thessaly. Both ridges run at right angles Frc om the great 
-mountain-chain hich cuts the upper part of Gees in a 
| direction from north-west to south-east, its southern parts 
| bearing the name of Pindus, the ridge towards Thessaly 
᾿ and Epirus of Lacmon‘, and further to the north-west it is 
called the Candavian chains and mount Barnush. It 
stretches behind the whole of the district just named, and 
forms, as it were, the spine, to which the mountains of I- 
lyria, Epirus, Macedonia, and Thessaly are attached like © 
ribs. F rom this chain the two lmes of mountains proceed, 
which ‘separate the valleys of the Haliacmon and the Axius. 
The name of the ridge between the Hahacmon and the Ly- 
dias is known by the mention of mount Bermius above Be- 
roeai; and Berola is certainly the modern Veria, or Cara 
-Veria*, near the northern bank of the Haliaemon. It will 
be shown presently that Dysorum was the name of the 
mountain which divided the Lydias and the Axius!. And 


the ridge, which, stretching southward from the Scardian 


a ᾿ domes the Aous and the 


τ chelous, 


chain, parted the valley of the Axius from the plains to the 
east, was called (in one point at least), as we know from 
| Thucydides’ m account of the Odrysian king’s march, Cer-_ 
ἦν cine. | 


broken by the Genusus. | 

b See next note. 

i Strabo VII, Exe. 11. pag. 
330. This Bermius is a conti- 
nuation of mount Barnus, at 


αν Or Ten in which — 
nch of the A-. 
their. source, 


᾿ Hecateus ap. Strab. VI. pag. 


~ Inachus, a by 












271, VIL p. 316. Steph. Byz. 
Seeman bs Sh, a Adxpov. ax 
τ Strab. VIL pe 

93. The Lingus of Livy. . 
oy 3: is eel the same est: 




















- eonmupts. 


toler Cit seems plain’ must be € 
he ᾿καρριδουί: ὄρη of Pto- | 
ay, in which the Haliacmon : 
ses, and the Κανδαουία ὄρη be- — 
fone fore Lychnidus, in Strabo, Ce- 
sar, Cicero, and the Tab. Peu-  p. 
ting, are the same name, and a : 
that the passage of Ptolemy 13. 
“The ridge: is Ἰβάξεῦ, ae 


the foot of which the Via Eg- 


᾿ς natia passes (Strab. VII. pag. 

. 323.), and the same as the : 
“Beraus of Diodorus fragm. 57... 

Ῥ: 220. ed. Bipont, or the Bora 
of Livy XLY. 20, 30, where 1 5. 0 
stinguished between 
what properly belongs toare- 
gie and what adjicitur. See be- Rest 





low, p. 476. note: 
a: * Mannert’s- r 





the mouths of the three rivers just mentioned. First, “Mye- πὰ 


ΠΝ ‘Therma, extended, according to Herodotus, to the Axius, Ἐπ 
ἘΠῚ which divided. this district. from Bottiais P ; and it agrees 


470: 0. ὋΝ THE MACEDONIANS. APPL IS 
8, The valleys Goad: the last mentioned ridge a are those | 
of the Strymon and the Angites. As the Axius falls into — 
the sea in a gulf to the west, so does the Strymon join the 
sea to the east of the Chaleidian peninsula. Not far from 
its mouth the Strymon forms a lake, into which the Angites — 
runs; a stream of considerable size, its course lying west- 
ward of the Strymon. For that the eastern stream is the 
ancient Strymon (notwithstanding the opinion of most mo- 
dern geographers) is, in the first place, evident from its | 
size; secondly, from the name Struma, which it now bears; ὃ 
and, thirdly, from the statement of Herodotus®, that the = ‘ 
| district of Phyllis reached southwards to. the Strymon, and eS a 
a westward to the Angites ; it lay, therefore, above the con- 
fluence of the two rivers and the lake which they formed ᾿ 
by their junction. ‘The ridge which lies to the east of the 
Strymon was called, at least where it widens along the coast, | 
Pangeeum °. | _ 





pee Sete ποῖος, τος 


Thus much is sufficient to give a general notion οἷ. [6 | 
geographical structure of the region, ie ancient inhabitants 6 
of which form the subject of our present inquiry. - 


Ancient names of the several districts. 


wo We will now chiefly follow the full and accurate ace ee 
counts of Herodotus respecting the districts situated near J 


ponia, on the Thermaic bay, and round the ancient city of 


with this statement that the small river Echidorus (probably ᾿ 
the modern Gallico), which fell into the sea at the marshes 
near the Axius,,in the lower part of its course passed 6 
through Mygdonia4. -To.the east this district extended - aren 
still farther: dake Bolbe, beyond Chalcidice, was either in 
or near Mygdoniar. “Thucydides, indeed, makes: Mygdonia, eee 








1 ττὰς : Ἣν “ Angites, Pangeum. 


oO Herodotus (ubi bun): ap- ΤΡ Herod. VIL. 122. οἴ, 127, 
pears also to call the moun- 4 Herod. VII. 1524. : 





tain between the Strymon and ' Thue. I. 58. 


SOE ORAS PRES ape hoes ee ko eat 





ack as far as thé Strymon 5: 5; ΣΟ fie cannot be reconciled 
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with the account of Herodotus (who appears to have pos-_ 


sessed a very accurate knowledge of this region), that both 
the maritime district, west from the Strymon, m which was 


the Greek city of Argilus, and the land further to the inte- 
rior, was called Bisattia‘t. On the other side, above Myg- 
donia, was situated (according to Herodotus) the district 
of Crestonrca, from which the river Echeidorus flowed 


| down to the coast ἃ, 


δ. Beyond the Axius, to the west of the stream, imme- 


: diately after Mygdonia, came Bors TAIs, which district was 


on the other side bounded by the united mouth of the Ha- 


-liaemon and the Lydias*; and thus towards the sea it ter- 


minated in a narrow wedge-shaped strip. On this tongue 
of land were the cities of Ichne and Pellay, the first. of 
which was celebrated for an ancient temple?; while Pella 


- became afterwards the royal residence, situated on the lake 


of the Lydias, at the distance of 120 stadia from the river’s 


“mouth ἃ, and may be now recognised by these marks of its 
3 weet «.] ῳ ; 


SIL. 99. a. 
τ Herod. VII. 115. Diodorus 
XXVII. p. 229. also places the 


οὐ Bisalte te the west of the Stry- 

ἐν mon; somewhat differently Liv. 
“RELY, 29, 30. 

οἴ terer’s , 

de Herodoti et Thucydidis Thra- 

oho οἷα, and Com mentee. Gottng. 

i Vol. Be pg 3s. 


Compare Gat- 
SCalient Dissertations 


ἃ Herod. VIL. 124. ef. 127, 


is It is, however, singular that _ 

Xerxes should go from Acan-_ 
thus to Therma in Mygdonia, 

τ beyond Peonia (on the Axius ὃ). 

and Crestonica. | | 
OS pea ds. probably. quite different. 

from, 


‘This Cresto- 


Crestonei . 


the | 


Etrusker vol. 1. 


chius. and Suidas in v. 
᾿ς elty is. ‘mentioned . by ‘Erato- 
sthenes ap. Steph. Byz: ῬΙα. - 


a at the 
source of the Echeidorus, and 
τ ἧς a district of Chalcidice. See 
- the author's : 


᾿ τ νι οό. 


- Themis . 


ad "Ey τῇ Κρηστωνίᾳ. παρὰ Aad 
hy τῶν Βισαλτῶν χώραν, Pseud-— 
ΤΕΣ ὐπὸ Mirab. Auscalt, Le 719%. 


-ed. Casaubon. 


* Herod. VII..127. 

y VII. 123. Borriaida, τῆς 
ἔχουσι τὸ παρὰ θάλασσαν στεινὸν 
χωρίον πόλις Ἔχναι re καὶ ἸΤέλλα. 
It does not follow that Pella 
was, in the opinion, of Hero- 
dotus, a coast-town. | 

: OF Apollo, according to 
Hesychius in Ἰχναίην. Mace- 


donia had been called from it 


Iyvain by some . ‘poet, Hesy- 
The 


H. Ν᾿ ΤΡ. 17. and Mela Il. 3. 


Stephanus Byz. confoonds with — 


that 
was” 
Ichne, according em ; 


this .town bessely: : 





tr 





a 


Ρ- 43 5: 
a "Strab. VIL. 


8. pag. 46. 


compare Scylax and Aischines | 
above, i in notes Scand ὦ... | 


“wha: 
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| position. a some ruins. ΕΝ ἴο Strabo > , also, the 


river Axius made the boundary of Bottizea, and divided it 


, from the district of Amphaxitis, which was the name of the — 


opposite and more elevated side of the Axius®. Thucydides 
also calls this tract of country Bottiea 4; and distinguishes — 


it from the more recent settlements of the Bottiseans, near 
Opp in Chalcidice*, which he calls Bottica!. | 

6. The united mouth of the Lydias and Haliaemon, ace 
ΠΕ to Herodotus 8, divided Bottiais from Maceponts ; : : 


for he: can only mean this common mouth when he says 
that “the rivers Lydias and Haliacmon divide the districts 


“of Bottiais and Macedonis, uniting their waters in the | 
game channel.” Further on in the interior the Lydias | 


alone must have been the boundar y of Bottiais, since other- 


wise this district would not end in a narrow strip of land ; 
Macedonis, therefore, began on the western bank of the 
Lydias. In this place nothing more can be said as to the 


~ meaning of the word Macedonis, before the precise signifi- | 


-eation of some other names has been determimed. 


ve Proceeding along the coast, Preria borders upon Ma- ee 
-cedonis, the district nee mount Olympus®, which ridge, oe 
where it approaches this coast, splits into two branches, — 


the see ae: rao: the mouth of the Peneus, the 


> “Strab. vil. 9. Ῥ..330. ᾿ called Βοττιαῖοι in . Thueydides. oa : 


© In Polybius V. 97. 4. Bot- -Βοττιαία for: Βοττικὴ,. Ῥιοπγοῖυβ. 


tia and Amphaxitis are also δὰ Amm. 1. 9. The great etya Ὁ a 
3 mentioned. together. πο mologist in Borrefa also notices 
4 Borria in Il. 99. should the distinction between Βυττικὴ 


probably be written Borriaia, and Borriaia; where write Bor- 


as in I. roo. (or the reverse ; τικὴ ἡ Χαλκιδικὴ γῆ (ΧΑΔΕΙΔΙΚΗ ας 
see notes ° and ‘ in this” ‘Page, “Ἢ for XAAAAIKH). | 


and Etym. Mag. inw.). EEO TR, 127. ‘Compare the” 


° See below, p 482. ‘note Ἐπ expression ot οὐρίζουσι γῆν Bor- ᾿ 


£ Thucyd. 1. ὅς, Τ|. 70, ror. τιαΐδα τὲ καὶ Μακεδονίδα,. with : " 


| ‘The passage of Theopompus ὦ ἌΠΙ, χ 5. ὃς: ᾿οὐρίξει, χώρην. τὴν ae 


ap. Steph. Byz. in. v. Alddcoy aioe τε καὶ. Βοττιαιῖδα. 


should be thus written : πόλιν 2B Pausan. ΙΧ. 30. 3. χώραν oy 
, Αἰόλιον τῆς Borrixijs (vulg. τ. τὴν ὑπὸ ὄρος, τὴν Ἱπιερίαν.. Liv 


Tes) μὲν οὖσαν, 'πολιτευομένην δὲ XLIV. 43. calls the ἐπε wy 
μετὰ τῶν Χαλκιδέων. The in- forest above ~Pydna. Pierte 2 
habitants, however, are ἀρῶ Ὁ ΤᾺ Se ee 
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| other: nian those of he tee: rivers. Hei aes cannot 


make Pieria reach as far as the Haliacmoni, as they are 


here separated by Macedonis Proper * ; he probably sup- 
“poses: it to begin just at the rise of mount Olympus, and 
_ divides the narrow plain on the sea-coast from the tracts to 
the interior. The southern boundary of Pieria is stated by 


Strabo! and Livy ™ to have been the district of Dium™;. so_ 


_ that these writers leave a narrow and mountainous strip of 
land, stretching towards Tempe, which belonged neither to 
_ Pieria nor Thessaly. The chief place in Pino was Pydna, 
also. called Cydna (according to Stephanus Byz.), and in 


later times Citron (according to the epitomizer of sie ‘ 
which name still remains in the same place. 
8. Now that we proceed from the divisions of the coast 


to the interior, we are deserted indeed by the excellent ac- 

| ‘count of Herodotus; but there are nevertheless statements 
sufficiently accurate to determine the ancient name of each — 
district. The high and mountainous valley of the Haliac- 

- mon was, accorc ding to Livy P, called Exime1a; the inha- 
bitants Elimiots, who are included by Thucydides4 among 

the Macedonians: the district is also called after their name 

τ Elimiotis". From thence proceeds the road to Thessaly | 
over the Cambunian mountains$; and another almost im-_ 
ee practicable road to Aitolia over the mountainous country 


veld With Strabo VIT. 8. pag. Ι. 11. places the es of Or- 


330. who makes Peonia ex- pheus at Leibethra (Plutarch 


tend to the Axius (and so Pto- 

τ lemy p. 82.); thoagh he after. 
. wards places” ‘Alorus to the > 
south of the Lydias, and yet 
in Bottiea. There is however | 
ee much confusion in this passage. a 


 k See below, §. 17. 
ENTE. 8. ps 586... 


τὰ Liv. XLIV. 9, 20. "Henve 


‘also Pausanias: (x. emcee, © 


Alexand. 14.) in Pieria. 
"J have placed Dium at the 


puines in B. du Bocage; Pla- 
tamona is perhaps - the. ancient | 


temple of Hercules. ᾿ 
oO VIL 8. pag. 330. comp. Ἂ 
Wesseling ad Anton.. Itin. ‘pe 


328. and .Drakenb.. δα Live 
XLII. 51. The Citium of Livy ᾿ 
ἵν must be sought for: near a 

Se σᾶς 3.) appears” to distinguish — | ee Os 

ae Dinn. (τὸ ὑπὸ. “τῇ “Πιερίᾳ), and — 
τ Strabo (IX. p. 410. X. p. 471 yo 
- “Leibethrum, from Pieria. On 
ae ‘the ess hand, Arian. Anab. ee 


dessa. 3 


oO MLL. 5 53. 





“SCI, 09s eee 
Liv: XLV. 30. τ : 


τ Liv, SLID 53. + Compare 
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to the south of Elimeiat. To Elimeia succeeded Parauza, 
a fertile district, near the sources of the river called Aous, 
| as, or Auus"; and to the south again lay Paror. EA, 
which was crossed. by the river Ar ashithus at the beginning 
of its course from under mount Stympha*: the country 
near this mountain was called SrympHza (or Tymphea), 
extending to the sources of the Peneus and the land of the 


Ethiciansy. The Atinranrans reached beyond the coun- 





try of the Paraueeans, and within that of the Chaoniansas 


far as Illyria#. All these districts are indeed divided from 
Elimeia by the great chain of Pindus; but from their con- 
- nexion with that’ region, some account of them i in this Place | 
was indispensable. : ee ᾿ : 
9. A small valley in the etrick of Elimeia, which belay: to 

7 ‘the north towards the Tlyrian Dassaretians@, was inhabited — 
by the Orestian Macedonians >, who doubtless were so called — 


Plutarch. Afmil. 


βιαδόμενον 


. κατὰ τὰς Ἐλιμίας (the: passes: of . 


-. Elimea?). β 
fe ΠΣ XLIL. ar, 
δ: 
οι Ὁ Steph. Byz. in Παραυαῖοι. 
According to Arrian I. 7. the 


ἄκρα Τυμφαίας and Παραυαίας, 


between Elimea and Thessaly. 
‘Plutarch Qu. Gr. 13. cf. 26. 
places Parauea in Molossis, 
Stephanus in Thesprotis, as 


well as Tymphe. Comp. Thuc. — 
It is now called Za- 
‘See Esographiicle Liphe- 


wo TL Soe" 
gor. 
meriden vol. XVII. p. 420. 

* Strab. VIL. p. ae cf. 326. 
The Parorea in Peonia, Liv. 
ΧΙ]. 8 r.:Plinw ΤΥ. 17. should 
be distinguished from it, © 


y Strab. es p: 327. a "Ὁ ᾿ 
According to 


‘Liv. XLV. 3 
~Marsyas in μι, Byz. in γ. 
Αἰθικία, Aithicia lay ‘between 


-'Tymphea and Athamania. ἴῃς 


Liv. XXXII. 13. should pro- 
bably be written, in Tymphaa 
terra -Molottidis, where 1... 


566 above, : 


ΟΧΧΥΊΤΙ. 125: 


would arrive by mounting the ee 


course of the Aous. Bind 
“ See particularly Polyb. IL. ᾿ 
5. Scylax p. ro. 


above. In Proxenus ap. Steph. 
Byz. in v. Xaovia, for Ταραύλιοι, 
᾿Αμύμονες read Παραυαῖοι, ᾿Ατίν.-. 


raves. Itismentionedin Pseud- τ 
Aristot. Mirab. Auscult.. pag. ee ἢ 


704. ed. Casaub. that Atinta-. 
nia borders on Apolloniatis ; ᾿ 
and hence in p. 710. for ᾿᾽Ατ- 


᾿ λαντίνων read Pe, or “As 


μαντίνων. ο΄ 
ἃ Τὴ Liv. Xxx 40. Sulpi- — 
cius goes from Elimea to O- 


-restis, and from thence to Das- ἃ 


saretis. (on the lake Lychnidus, 


᾿ς near Lyncestis, 
XXXI. 3 


> Μακεδόνων of Ὀρέσται, Poe io 
lyb. XVIII. ee Liv. XXX. 
34: cf, XLII. 3 


Jomp. Thu- ἊΝἤ ι is 
cydides, Livy, and Strabo as ra 





. ΧΧΧΊΙ. 9. ef. Pow) & ΕΣ 
9. Vv. 708. Ptolém.:p.'83,)) e050 
and conquers Pelion on the eae 
Erigon (see Arrian. 1.5. 




































on a peninsula 4. 
modern Castoria®; and it cannot be doubted that the wild 
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from the mountains one in ghich: they dwelt, and not from 
Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. The valley of Orestis¢ 
contained a lake, in which was the town Celetrum, situated 
Its position coincides with that of the 


mountain-valley near the source of the Haliacmon was the 
ancient Orestis. Another valley in Elimeia was called At- 


ΜΌΡΙΑ; or Almonia, an. ancient settlement of the Minyans, 
situated on the confines of Macedonia and Thessaly, appa- — 


rently not far from Pieriaf. 

10. Elimeia, together with the siriouadine highlands, 
was cold and rugged, and difficult of euliivanon 5. The 
same was the case with the neighbouring district of Lyy- 


cestis, the country of the Lyncestee, who had received their 
name, according to a Macedonian inflexion®, from Lynceus. 
Lyncus was ‘the name of the whole district, and not of any 


one city, as in early times there were only unfortified vil- | 


ον ὁ Or Ὁρεστιὰς, Strab. VIT. 


Ῥ. 320. 
ἃ Liv. ΧΧΧΙ, 40. 


¢ Mannert denies this (VII. 


p-519.); but without the au- 


thority of any good map. See 

το Pouqueville tom. II. pag. 322. 
ues Orestia was beyond Macedo- 

“nia, according to Steph. Byz. 


f This is evident from the 


ae following g passages, Plin. H.N. 


IV. 15. Tn Thessalia autem Or- 


τς chomenus Mi inyeus ante dictus et 
—oppidum. Alman ab aliis Salmon, 
 Schol. Apollon. ‘TL. 1186. δύνα. 


rod μεθορίου Μακεδονίας καὶ 'Θεσ- 
“σαλίας. ‘Steph. Byz. Muvia πόλις 


Θεσσαλίας ἡ πρότερον ᾿Αλμωνία; 


τ Diod. XX. TIO. where Orcho-- 
menus and Dium are men- 
tioned together as Cities in. ex- 
τς ἰβέθῃσθ in: | Olymp. του τ Eu- .. 
 stath. ad TL TX. p. 661. 4. ed. 
Bas. (cf. II. p. 206. 22.) who 
mites θοῦ, the ‘Thessalian Ὅς oe 


Macedonian Orchomenus was 
in his time called Charmenas. 
See Orchomenos pp. 139, 249. 
where it is also shewn that the 
Halmopians, or Salmonians, 
were an ancient tribe of the. 
Minye. | 

6 Livy XLY. 40. cae of 
Eordea, Lyncestis, Pelagonia, 
Atintania, Tymphea, and Eli- 
miotis, frigida hee omnis dura- 
que cultu et aspera plaga est. 

nh Among the Macedonian 


_gentile-names, such as Lyn- 
οἰ ceste, Oreste, Diaste (Steph. τὰ 
ταὶ δὲ καὶ ᾿ορχομενοῦ μνημονεύειν By. in Δῖον), may also. be ins. - Patan Su 
τ eluded the Cyrrheste (Pines τος 
Ἢ. Ν᾿ IV. 17.) of the region ae 

Cc yrrhus (Thuc. Il. τοῦ, Diod) 
XVII. 4: oe Bye! in Μαν- ae 






Sapai). see : 
ae Thue. Tt B83, 124, 129. ᾿ 
Liv. XXVI. 25. ΧΧΧΙ. 3 33. see 
Pp. 476." ‘note ™, . p- 477.1 ‘Rote.*. 7 


eo ὃ: 37. 
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lages in this part ἕν It was sureounded on all τὰ by. 
mountains; a narrow pass. between two heights being the. 
chief road to the coast!. The. position of ἜΠΗ is accu-_ 


rately determined. by the course of the Egnatian Roman 


~ road from Dyrrachium, which, after crossing the Hlyrian > 
- mountains at Pylon (or the gateway), led by Heracles Lyn- — 


cestis, and through the country of the Lynceste: and Eor- 


dians, to Besa and Pella™; as well as by the fact that ὁ 6ῦΟ : 
the mons Bora of Livy, i. e. the Bermius, lay to the south | 
of it», Consequently the Lyncestee must have inhabited 

dee the mountains south of the Erigon, and a part of the valley 7 

in which that river flowed ; ; which is confirmed by other ac- — 


~ counts of ancient writers°. The country of the Eorpians 


is. also determined by. the ‘direction of the Eegnatian. ΜΟΥ: so 
“viz. to the east of Lyncus and west of Edessa; and there- oe 
fore in the valley of the Lydias, to the north of ElimeaP— 


and the Bermius4. In order to go from the valley of the 


 Erigon to Thessaly, the way ἤθε first through Eordwa 
¥ : and then through Elimiotis Τὶ hee ν᾿. 
le Davxrorcs (i Asvplost:) was the name ‘of a tract of i 


"Ἢ Ἵ Thue. IV, 124. ras τοῦ ag the tertia regio was versus sep) 


“ριβαίου. κώμας. Heraclea Lyn- tentrionem, and therefore versus 


-cestis appears to have been ἃ meridiem of this), and XLV. 30. eae 


᾿ ᾿ Tate settlement. | vanes Quartam regionem Eordai. “6 
τῷ πο TV Bago 2 _ Lynceste et Pelag 
πὶ Strab. VII. p. 32 3. This ©. For examp 
















a which, according to the Livy XXVI a5 Ὁ 1: ae τι 
ΠΣ Peutinger. and the Itin.” wee tie. iver. Ἐν is also” 
Anton. pag. 318, 329. passes CE, 


τ robably one of 
| through Lychnidus, Heraclea.. 
Lyncestis, Celle, Edessa, Pella,’ 
and Therma, evidently in ‘the: 
higher parts. followed the’ di 
rection of an ancient pass, th 
εὔπορος ὁδὸς διὰ τῆς Δασσαρήτιδος : 





᾿ς XXXIT. 9. where. for: Lychai- _ 4See above, note™ τ 
dum read Lyncum. 08 Aprian I. ve ‘The river : 
- ® This follows from Liv. XLV. Eordaicus, ibid. I. 5, pro ably 
29. Quarta regio trans Boram runs ‘from Eordea into | ι Ξ 
montem, (rath. respect, to. which | Erigon. ἐν oe 





J ee. accent : 


in Ly XLIL 53. Porous. ie 
‘oes from. Pella through Eor- τ} 
cea to Elimea. The lacus Be- 
οὐ (866 p. 474. note?) κατὰ Δύγκον,  gorrites appears to ee the lake eee 
τς Plut. Flamin. 4. and also Liv: Citrini. cae 
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country along the Erigon ", which was considered as belong- 
ing to Poona and probably lay to the east of Lyncestis. 
and north of Eordea". In Peeonia also was situated the 


| rugged district of Pztaconra, to the north of Lyncestis *, 
| lave on its northern frontiers narrow passes, which pro- 
‘tected it from the incursions of the Dardaniansy. As to 


other parts of the extensive territory of Pzoxra (in compa- 


rison with which Macedonia was originally very inconsider- 
able in size), it is only necessary to observe, that, beginning 
near the source of the Axius, the banks of which river had 
from early times been occupied by Pzeonian tribes, a narrow 
strip of land extended down to Pella and the coast? 
though, according to Herodotus, it could not have setially 


reached the edge of the sea, as the frontiers of Bottiais and 


‘Mygdonia at this point came into contact with one another®, 
Immediately to the north of Lower Macedonia, i. 6. to the 
~ north of Macedonian Peonia, Bottiais, and Mygdonia, but 

without the confines of these provinces, was situated, as we 

learn from Thucydides», the Peeonian city of DosEnus<. 
| atte aes of the ai ae according to the same 


Liv. ΧΧΧΙΧ. £35 Strab, ton καὶ θαλάσσης. The same 


Ag a p- 327. Places, Bryanium, strip of land was included | by 
᾿ς  Alcomene, Stymbara (Stubera _ Almilius Paulus in his tertia © 
Re τὺ: | 


Στύβερρα, Polybius). In regio, according to Livy XLV. 





ΠΥ ᾿ εἰ " Elimen 
XVII 6. 3: 


το ἃ See above, m 
τ ΟΣ By the road : 
τ niam et Ly yacum et B H 
 Thessaliam, Liv. XXVI. ἢ 
τς TPhat it: borders on. Demiopis 














t Liv, XXXIX. κα 





is shewn by Liv. ΧΧΧΙ, 39. 


as 


hued. I. 99 τῆς ἵν 


las παρὰ τὸν. ᾿Αξιὸν ποταμὸν στε- — 


ἈΧΤ, Ὁ sD. 40. ee 29. <Adjecta huie parti regio 


Peonie, gua ab oecasu preter 


— datum amnem porrigitur. 


* See above, p. 470. note P, 
δ IT. οὐ. where Sitalces is 
oing to make a descent into 
y Macedonia, the country | 
Perdiceas, from Doberus 


ly. »} probably. places in Peo- 
nia, but aiignecin hot ‘Bottiea 
es Mygdonia. : ope ge or a 
oe ΠΝ 908. ‘aloves ᾿λόβηρεν, ἘΠ 
‘Herod. Vit. NG: , "Ἢ 


ἦν τινὰ καθήκουσαν ἄνωθεν μέχρι ᾿ 





ατὰ κορυφήν. He then invades whe | 

(If. 100.) Eidomene, Gortynia, τὸ 

- Atalante, and Europus (Hure- 

pos ad Axium amnem, Phnal γι. 
Liv, ἜΧΧΙς 28, 33. comp. ᾿» 
| ᾿ Gatter er Commentat. tom. Vi. 
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writer ‘ d, at. this place after having come from his dorattions, 
which were bounded by the Stry mon, over mount Cercine ; _ 
sin which passage he left the Peonians to the right, and to υ 
the left the Sintes and Medi (Th racian races, supposed by 
- Gatterer to have penetrated hither when the Siropzeonians 
and others crossed over to Asiat). From _ which notices I 
have ventured to set down the mountain, the city, and na- 
tions just mentioned, as may be seen in the accompanying δ 
δον 


| Ear ly histore y of the hingdom of ΠῚ 


12. The subject of this dissertation made it necessary for 
us to enter into the above detail as to the several “provinces 
and. divisions of Upper and ‘Lower Macedonia. | We must 
now proceed to inquire into the gradual extension of the 
kingdom of Macedon ; an investigation in which we are for- 
tunately assisted by the clear and accurate account of Thu-_ 
cydides, who lived at no great distance from the country — 
_ which he describes; and whose words I now transcribe 85. 

follows (II. 99.). | oe 
© Accordingly, the subjects of Seles mustered. at Dee a 
_ “ berus, and prepared for a descent into Lower Macedonia, — 

ἐς which country was under the rule of Perdiccas. For to 


ae ‘the Macedonians belongs the Lynceste and the Elimiots, ae 
ἘΠΕ and other nations in. ‘the ‘upper parts of” the seountry, 2% 
tk which are the allies and subjects? of these Macedoniansi, Ἵ 


—« but have nevertheless princes of their own. The present : 
ss ‘kingdom ‘of Macedonia, extending along the seak, was 





_“ first occupied by Alexande# the father of Perdiccas, and oe 
ὁ his ancestors of the family of Temenus, who came οὐρίν τ} 
“nally. from: ΑΥΘΟΣΣ ao ruled over it, having by force vot τ 


a ΤΙ, 98. gs Ee he take near Doiran. 
oo © Herod, Va 25: Coricdining τ Β τῶν yap Μακεδόνων εἰσί, ee 
the settlements of the Sintians, Lt ὑπήκοα, as the Magnetes to pee 
see Mannert vol. VIL. Ρββ. _ the Thessalians. 
| 805. | Those of Perdiccas. 
f Doberus ΓΒ with the & τὴν mapa (according to Bek- cons 


‘modern. Doiran. The Κερκινῖτις ker) θάλασσαν 3 νῦν Μακεδονίαν. 
λίμνη, Se I. ΤΙ, is peony | ᾿ 
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ἐς arms expellad the ere from Pieria 1, and the Bot- | 


ἐς tieans from the district called Bottiea. They also ob. 


6 tained in Peeonia a narrow. tongue of land, extending 
ἐς along the river Axtus down to Pella and the sea: and on 


“ the further side of the Axius they possess the district — 


called Mygdonia, as far as the Strymon, of which they 
ἐς dispossessed the Edones. They also dislodged the Eor- 


ςς dians from the country still called Eordia, aid from Al- 


 mopia the Almopians. These Macedonians also subdued 
_ those other nations which they now possess; viz. Anthe- 
oe mus, together with Crestonia and Bisaltia, and a lar: ge 
ἐς part of the Macedonians themselves. The whole of this 


“country together is called Macedonia; and Perdiccas, 
ἐς the son of Alexander, was king of it when Sitalces made 


“6 his invasion.” i | 
13. This chapter has not τ by any means been exhausted 


‘by those who have written on the growth and size of Mace- 
ο donia; and therefore it will be convenient to set down some 
τς ΟΣ the chief inferences which may be drawn from it. 


In the first place, it is plain that the Macedonians, who 


: ade the conquest, and founded the kingdom of Macedon, 


τε not the whole Macedonian on Ναὶ only a part of 
.. There were in the mountainous districts Macedonian 


τον 9 ραν, which had their own kings, and originally were not 
Ps, subject to. the Temenide. These are the Macedonian high- 
landers of H erodotus m, from whose district the road με κα 
; over. mount Oly mpus (the Cambunian chain) into the coun- 
a try” of the Perrhebians ἂν and it began, as has been already 
τ “remarked, ἴῃ. ‘Elimeia®. . The Elimiots were, according to 

a Thucydides, one portion, of these. Macedonians, the Lyn- 


cestee another ; both which appellations were mer ely local, 


oe and: the full title was a the Macedonians in 712 yncus,” or ee 
oe the Macedonian Ly neestee P.” of the remaining Macedo- 8 
nian nations im the mountain-districts we. oo know | the | 


‘phe sabstande oft the ue in " ἀν. Ρ. ΤΣ note S. 


cee omitted i is given below. — τ προ ΤΡ Thus Thuc. IV. 83. comp. 
m VIL. 128. cf 131,173." | Xenoph. Hell. ate 2. ‘Be. μ 


: $3 oo n Bee. book I. ch. ἃ: & 3. a ae cee a - : 
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name of ae ‘Oreste qs at ἴοι there are no others who can oe 


᾿Ν Ww nith any certainty be considered as Macedonians. ee 
: 14. The name of Macedonia we 15. Not therefore, as some = 


Ε hhave supposed, confined to the royal dynasty οὗ E i Pa 


but was a national appellation ; so much so, that it is even 
stated that those very kings subdued, among other nations, _ 
a large portion of the Macédonians;. The tribes of Upper | 
Macedonia were long governed by their own princes; thus. 
Antiochus was king οὗ the Oreste at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian wart; the Lyncestee were under the rule of | 
Arrhibzeus, the son of Bromeruss, the great grandfather, 
by” the mother’s side, of Philip of Macedon, who derived. 
his descent (nor. altogether without probability) | from the 


ro Bacchiadee, the ancient rulers of Corinth t; and these kings, πὸ 


though properly recognising the supremacy of the Teme- 
es were nevertheless at times their nearest, and therefore 
most dangerous enemies 4. 

1δ. The Macedonian kingdom of the Temenide, on the 


: : = other hand, began from. a single point of the Macedonian : ᾿ . 
aa territory, concerning the position of which there are various 


traditions. According to Herodotus, three brothers of | the on 


family of Temenus, Gauanes, Aéropus, and. Perdiccas, fled 


from Argos to Illyria, from thence passed on to Lebea in 
| ‘Upper 1 Macedonia, and served the king of the. country (who δ᾿ ἊΣ 


Μὰ5 therefore ἃ Macedonian) . as shepherds. From this place 
they again fled, and dwelt in another part of Macedonia, LPs 
near: the gardens of Midas, in mount Bermius (near Be- 





rea), from which place they subdued the neighbouring πρὶ 


ρον Thueydides so fag 
he a considers Perdiccas as the founder of the king- he 





recognises this tradition, that a 


dom, reckoning eight kings down to. ‘Archelaus) Yc! “The ἀπ} 





“4 heey pag. ὩΣ note ὃς “© Thue. iv. το 84; | | 
-Thueydides IT. 8o. distin ΘΕ τ Strab. VIL. p. 326. Comp. 
‘the Orestz from the Macedo-— book I. ch: 7. δι 15. 


nians, v1Z. from those of Per- a Περδίκκας ἦγεν ὧν ἐκράτει. ΠΥ 


diccas. ee τς Μακεδόνων τὴν δύναμιν. age ainst | 
πο eThue IT. 80. ‘Perhaps from _ Arrhibeeus, Thue. IV. 24... 

his name he was of. the family  * Herod, ν IIT. 137,.% ΝΣ a 
the AMeuadee. ὦ Ἀπ δὼ y i. TOO, μος were, ace as : 








local tradition. | 
kingdom began at Edessa ’ 2, which had been taken by Ca- 


‘ponding t to ‘Aerodbius; Perdi : 
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| ἍΝ account, howéver 5 that there were three kings before 
-Perdiccas, is ‘unquestionably not the mere invention of later 
historians, but was derived, as well as the other, from some 


According to this account the Macedonian 


ranus, of ‘he family of the Temenide, and by him named 
after a goatherd, who rendered him assistance, Hige# (or 
Ai ges a), Both narrations have equally a traditional cha- 


racter, and were doubtless of Macedonian origin, only that 
the latter appears to have been combined with an Argive 
~ legend of a brother of the powerful Phido having gone to 


the north. The claim of Edessa is also connie by the 
fact, that even when it had long ceased to be the royal re- 
sidence, it still continued the burial-place of the kings of 


‘Temenus’ race, and, as Diodorus says, the hea th of a 
| empire», | 


16, Edessa and the εκ of Midas were both situated 


_ between the Lydias and the Haliacmon, in the original and 
-- proper country of Macedonia, according to the account of 
οὐ Herodotus¢. 


The manner in which the dominions of the 
Temenidee were extended along the sea-coast, and towards | 


>. the interior, we learn from Thucydides, who comprises: in 
one general view all the conquests of these princes until the 
reign of Alexander. 
son of Amyntas, made all these conquests, is an error which 
is even refuted by-the words of Thucydides; although it 
| is s very possible. that this ‘pane, who began his reign about 


For to suppose that Alexander, the 






7 Σ Justin τ Solin. TS 


cas, Argeus, Philip, Aeropus, 
τ Alcetas, Amyntas, Alexander, 
and Perdiccas. | 
ede seen Edessa on the Via Egnatia, | 
28. m. p. from Pella, 62—66. 
from Heraclea Lyncestis (An- 
τ tonin. ‘Itinerar. PP. 319, 330; 
the tab. Peuting. gives less ac~ 
τω eurately 45 and 77 m. p.) is 
τ probably the modern Vodina. 
» a See Dexippus ap. Syncell. 
oP (262. Euseb. Seal. ᾿ 47: cf. 
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14. Dexippus quotes Theo- > 
pompus for Caranus. Marsyas 
(perhaps the cotemporary of — _ 
Alexander and Antigonus) ree 
lated a fable concerning Cen 
nus, the successor of Caranus, — 

Etym. Mag. Ee 523: ἠ0: upon 

Gud. Ῥι 42 46 πὸ 


> Diod. XIX. gai ΧΧΗ. 


307. Bip. Plin. IV. 17. Solin. 
Tx. 14. comp. Justia: Vay ao | 
τῷ See elev: δι 17. ᾿ς τὴν ΐ = 


ER 
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| the "8d Olympiad (488 BEC. ) at the time of the Poa ᾿ 


power, and was the brother-in-law of a Persian general ἃ, 


added considerably to the territory which he had ἘΜΉΝ ἃ : | 
But when Xerxes: undertook his great expedition against: 


; Greece, the power of. Macedon | was as great as it is de- 
scribed by Thucydides; nor was its territory much enlarged 
during the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
| worst For at the time of the Persian war (481 B. C.) the 


 Pierians were already settled in New Pieria, especially ιν} 
the fortified towns. of Phagres and Pergamus, at the foot of 
mount Pangeum &, wane they retired, after having been — 


driven out. “of Old Pieria by the Macedonian kings: in 
ἢ fact, this: extension of the territory of Macedon must have 

taken place at an early. period i, 
according to Herodotus *, at least before 480 B.C., in the 
hands of the Bottizans, who had, as we learn from both 
- Herodotus and Thucydides, expelled the Macedonians from 


the ancient Bottiais; consequently this district had been _ 


under the rule of the Macedonians before the expedition of 


Xerxes. Thirdly, Amyntas the Macedonian, in 5083 B.C., 


| ¢ Herod. V. 21. VIII. 136. 
Justin VIT, 3 

ca Cec the fable, 
that Xerxes gave Alexander all 
the country between mounts 


---. Olympus: and Hemus (Justin: 
pe ‘VIL 4.) is not entirely fabulous, : 
ie σὴν Gatterer Commentat. “vok:. ae 

Ἐ oY. Di 96. vol. Vi, p-15. is more ides, ; καὶ ἔτι καὶ νῦν Tleepixds 
accurate on this point than Pop-: υχόλπος καλεῖται, proves that the © — 

. ‘eireamstance had taken place 

᾿ Hence arose the 

fabulous: genealogies: of Pierus 
and Emathius, the sons of Ma- 

. -cednus,&c.; Marsyasap.Schol. Ὁ 

ih ae 256. βῶυρ, Pausan. : 

ὸ WHEL ‘27, Thucydides also a 

includes the Bottizans, I. ‘57. BS 

(cf. IV. 57.) among those ἐπὶ 

Θράκης. Βοττιαῖοι ἐν pdr, C Cal- εἰ 
limachus fragm. 75: 4: 


po Thucyd. vol. II. p. 421. 


® Herod. VIL. 112. eee 


a “Hiev ἐπὶ Spe in pen 





eee in pens: dy ὦ in | 
~ Pieria from that on the. ‘Stry- 


mon (comp. Steph. Byz. in 
"Hay, Schol. Thuc. I. 98.); 
and Raoul-Rochette, Histoire 
des Colonies Grecques, tom. 


long before. 


III. p. 207, should not have | 
followed him, since Pieria, viz. 
New-Pieria, reaches in this ἢ 
point to the Strymon. But 
the Ἠιὼν of Thucydides is. not τ ae 


in Pieria, but-in. Chaleidice. 
oh Thal. Ὅο. τς 
οὐ The expression of Thuey- 


ἕῳ, ἘΝ ys 
i Lae 











‘Moreover, Olyt nthus was, 1S pe 
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fp 


ps i, 
iy 





oe be: derived from Thue; | #5 Ἢ 
where, according to the old ὁ 


- offered ‘Anthemus’’ in Chaleidice to ‘the Pisistratide:! ; ‘the 


same argument therefore applies in this case also. Anthe- 


mus, however, could cae have been obtained without 
; Mygdonia: and that this district was then a part of the 


Macedonian dominions is probable also from the following | 
reasons™. According to Thucydides, the Macedonians : 

drove out the nation of the Edonians® from Myegdonia, 
between the rivers Axius and Strymon; and accordingly 
we find the Edonians always mentioned as dwelling to the 
east of the Strymon, at the foot of mount Pangzeum. Now 


: Ennea Hodoi, situated on the eastern bank of the Strymon, 


was, according to Herodotus ὃ, in the possession of the Edo- 


-nians in the year 481 B.C.; and Myrcinus, in the same 
region, was found by Histizeus, when he visited it, to be an 
τς Edonian district P, as it was at a later period by Brasidas4. 

‘The latter argument is not indeed of itself decisive, as it 
τ might be said that the Edonians were only driven together 
by “the conquests of the Macedonians, and had previously — 
been in possession of the further side of the Strymon; but 
when combined with the former facts, it offers an almost. 
certain proof that the whole country, from lake Bolbé to 
within a short distance from the Peneus, was subject to the 
eas — before the expedition of Xerxes 1. 


Methones | 


A Hana: Vv. 94. Concerning the coast, the latter inland, 


ie the position of Anthemus, see cannot be supported. For in- 
- Plin. H.N. IV.:17. Hence the stance, Thucyd. I. 100. calls 
της τάγμα ᾿Ανθεμουσία | 
τς donian army, H 






f the Mace- those by i as deed Ἢδωνοί, 7 
hius πεῖν 0: VIL ττὰ. | 
τ τ An objection which. might τ Herod. V. 11, 24. 
4 Thue. ιν. σή). 






: “But τὰ ἐντὸς Νακεδόνων ἔθνεα, : er 
eh reading, Mygdonia is distin: ~ Herod. ‘VI. 44, are not. the ἘΠ 
guished. from the kingdom Οὗ nations in Macedonia, (Heyne oa 


τ Perdiccas, is removed by omit- 
οὐδ τ ting | the. re after Mvyoovias, ᾿ 
which Bekker and Poppo have | 

a expunged, with good MSS. 
eer ye he distinction taken by 

era ΤΕΥ ad Lycoph. 419. be 

tween the Ἤδωνες and Ἤδωνοὶ, — é 
- viz. that the former: dwelt, on ΠῚ ΠῚ ΠΡ τὴ 


ΟΟρυβοῦ!. Acad. IV. p. τόᾳ.),Ἠ 
but those | between Macedonia = 


and Persia. See Boeckh’ 5 Eco- 


nomy of Athens, vol. Tl. pag. 
483. note. ee 
Forty stadia a beyo ‘ond i Pydnn, os 


Strabo. 
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— was on this coast the only interruption to the series of Ma. 
—eedonian possessions; this Eretrian colony had been, about 
the 10th Olympiad (7 (746 B.C.‘), together with the numerous — 
Eubeean settlements in Chaleidice' ἃ, at a period when the 
power of the Macedonians on ‘this line of coast was very in-_ 
significant ; and it pr eserved its ὠς until the reign — 


of Philip the son of Amyntas Σ. 


APR, τ a 





ΤΊ. From the facts now ascertained, we may deduce a 


; result of some importance with regard to the language of He- 
, rodotus. This historian clearly and precisely distinguishes 
between Bottiais and Macedonia in the time of Kerxesy, | 


although it is certain that Bottiais was then in the power a 


the Macedonians 2; Macedonia he classes as a district with 


᾿ Bottiais, Mygdonia, and Pieria. 
fore, not in a political, but in a national sense; i. e. he re- 

stricts it to the territory originally possessed by the Mace- 

donian nation, not applying it to countries which had been 
obtained by conquest or political preponderance. 
 eedonia of Herodotus is consequently the territory of the 
Macedonians before all the conquests of the Temenida. It — 
extended, according to Herodotus, in a narrow tongue | 
down to the sea#; a fact disregarded by Thucydides, when 


He uses the word, there- | ee 


TheMa- 





he states that the coast of ieee Macedonia was first. tens; ee 
| duced by the Temenide >, Further from the sea, however, : ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 
the ancient Macedonia had a much wider extent and 3 in- ee 


— “t Piutarshy Qu. Οὐ τιν 
ΣΡ Aristot. ap. Strab. X. pag. 
447. Conon Narr. c. 20. Ra- 


-oul-Rochette, Histoire des Οὐ. Ὁ 
lonies Greeques, tom. OY. Pp. Ἵ 


108 864. 


δὰ Pydna, however, ently. be. 
longed to the Maced nians, © 







, - κεδονία. ee ae ἘΠ eek 
_ % Above, é. foe "Hreddotai, ἜΣ 
also mentions together, among 
the allies of Xerxes, ὙΠ τὸς, ; 
the Eordians (in. Physca, see 
below, pag. 486, note ἢ), the 

- Bottizans (near Olyn thus), and 
the Chalcideans. 


Concerning ᾿ 


Thucyd. I.-13 37. -Biod XI. . the Brygians, see below, SAG. 
49. Scylax p. 26. 8 Besides VII. 127. see also. 
-and Methone Greek ice VII. 1 73. concerning the road 
that proves. nothing iy from Lower Feeds to Thes- ne 
Independence. . ἐξ saly. | | 

-¥ Above, p. 742, ποΐδ 8, “No υ πρῶτοι (πρῶτον, | Bebker) 
one surely will distinguish be- ἐκτήσαντο, ὦ a 


tween γῆ ἡ Maxedovis and ἡ Ma- 


ee heey 
* 














/ 
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fe 
ih 
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ον : XLIV. 2 2, which led to : oe 
a. Elimea, Pp. 473; note Se ae 344. Mannett. vol. ὙΠ 
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cluded the flisteices of Edessa a Bereea, iis πρό ει Ores- 


tis, and Elimeia: for Macedonia is stated by Herodotus to 
have been on the one side bounded by mount Olympus 
(which ridge, where it borders on Pieria*®, was called the 


“Macedonian mountains 4), and on the other by mount Dy- 
sorum., This last fact is evident from the statement of the 


same writer ®, that a very short way led from the -Prasian 
lake to Meson καὶ passing first to the mine fr om which 


Alexander obtained an immense supply of precious metal ; 


and then, that having crossed mount Dysorum, you were 
in Macedonia; i. e. evidently in the original 3 Macedonia, 


since he expressly excludes from it the mine which had 
been a subsequent accession. The Prasian lake was in 


Peoniaf; but in what district of 10 is not known’; mount 
Dysorum, however, can only be looked for to the north οὗ 


‘Edessa and to the west of the Axius, Macedonia Proper "3 
not extending so far as that river. In this manner it is 


placed in the accompanying map; in which also the ancient 


boundaries of the Macedonian race are laid down necoraing 
to the results obtained by these researches. 


18. On the other conquests of the Macedonians little 


need be said. The occupation of Bisaltia and Crestonica 
was subsequent to the expedition of Xerxes. The Thracian 
king of these districts fled away, and left his kingdom a 
᾿ prey to the ambition of Alexander ®, who thus aeiended his 
ὌΝ rain to the mouth of the Strymon, which was the boun- 


dary of Macedonia i in the days of Thucydides and of Scy- 


Tax, and ‘remained . ‘so until the time of Philip. At what 
time the “Macedonian kings reduced. that part of Ponia 
which stretched along the: Axius, Eordeea, Almopia, and: ἃ 22 | 
᾿ large part of the Macedonians themselves, we are nowhere _ aoe Cee 
Maa he informed; and to infer from Thucydides. that these ἔρμο. Ὁ ey 

ae squcets' succeeded that of Mygdonia, and ‘preceded | that of Lae 





ewe αὐ ας 


ues Near the pass 3 Volustans: ᾿ τ: 
ee Poppo Thueyd. wot: 


6 VIEy gt 


3 πο ey. a a ees, Ἢ ‘Herod. ‘vit, 16, 


1s 
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Anthemus, would be slaying t too much weight upon the order 


in which he arranges the events ; in hich, although he 


doubtless paid some regard ‘to chronology, the context re-_ 


| quired that the conquests on the coast should be mentioned 
before those of the interior. © Eordea was probably subju- 
gated at a very early period, since it lay, as it were, in a 
bay of the Macedonian territory; and a very credible tra- 


dition has been preserved by Dexippus i, that: Caranus had 
in early times made an alliance with the Oreste against. the 
; Eordians, and founded his kmgdom by the Sgae ace οἵ 
that nation. ‘In fact, the first nation with whom the king | 


of Edessa had to contend: was these Eordians. ‘I hey were, 


according to Thucydides, nearly annihilated by a war of 
extermination; a small number of them escaped to Physca ιν 
in Mygdonia’; which district therefore was not as. ; yet _ 


under the power of the Macedonians. 
19. Among those parts of Macedonia Proper which were 
reduced by the Temenide, Elimeia may in particular be 


ΕΣ mentioned, as is evident from the following circumstances. 
-Perdiccas, the son of Alexander, was at war with his brother 


Philip, with whom he was to have divided his kngdom|}, 
and also with Derdas™. The brothers of Derdas, before 


_ the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in alliance with the © oo : 
Athenians, made a descent from the highlands, that i is, from a 
one of the districts Elimeia, Orestis, or Ly ncus,. ‘into: ‘the | ae 

ad dominions of Perdiccas™. - Derdas, a prince ‘of: the Elimiots a ee 

an the time of: Agesilaus’, evidently belonged: to the. same, 
᾿ family. Now the elder DerdasP. was the son of Arrhibzus, ome 
and cousin of Perdiccas; and it is plain: that the Teme- | 
: idee edneed Elimeia ; and a | branch of the: same family . 








ΠΣ τ: Syncellus ang Eusebius 2 
- Beal. the reading is anians — vias. 7 
for Eordians; the latter, which _ 1 Thue. IL. 100. a i 57. 
is evidently the correct read- Vi. aes 
| ing, is preserved in the Arme- ἢ Thue. I, 57 7. 
nian Eusebius, p. 168. ed, Mai. oe I, 50. 
ΕΑ ‘ording to. Ptolerny pa 3° Xanoph. Hell. V. 2. a 
83." Tn Steph. Byz. it should =P ae to ‘Schol, ἦς, 





prebeniy be ren: ieee fy 57. Πές. - pen 


δύο, χῶραι, , Μακεδονίαν, καὶ  Μυγδο- ee ᾿ 
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received this district as their peculiar possession’. A sepa- 
rate king of Elimeia occurs as late as the time of Aristotler. 


Although in later times all these separate sov erelgnties, 


both af the Temenidz and of other princes, were sup- 


pressed, and Upper and Lower Macedonia were equally 


ruled from the city of Pella; yet the tribes of the high. - 
lands still remained to a certain degree distinct. oe at 
the battle of Arbela, the Elimiots, Lynceste, Oreste, and 
T 'ympheans fought in separate bodiess; and several per- 
sons are denoted in the history of Macedon by the surname 
of Ly neestes. ‘Those in the lowlands, on the other hand, 
were known by the general name. of Macedonians; and it 


should be observed, that there were also Macedonians dwell- 
ing in Pieria, Bottiais, Mygcon, Eordea, and Almopia‘, 
wha had, according to Thucydides, driven out the native 


inhabitants; while Peonia and Bisaltia, together with An-. 


themus and Crestonica, remained in the possession of those 


tribes which had been settled there before the conquest of 
Macedonia. | 


| On the national affinity of the original Macedonians. 


- 20. From what has been already said it is plain that ὁ 


@ “Hence perhaps we might Macedonians, not pen τὸ 






ὯΝ separate ξύμμαχα καὶ ὑπήκοα in 
_ the beginning of the chapter, 
and refer the latter rather to 
~ Lyncus, the latter to eens 
τ « Aristot. Pol. Ve 8. 

τ 5 Diod. XVIEe 9; ioe 
—* Pliny HN. Iv. τ. ‘men- VII. exe. το. p. 339. of Cisseus 
‘the Thracian in Il. ΧΙ. POT ee τοὶ 
‘Euripides transferred this ὅσα, Ὁ. 
as well as the story of ‘the oo. 
goats, into his tragedy called 
_ Archelaus, perhaps only writ- 


tions Almopians, together with. 
--Kordians, on the oaks of the 
> Axius; and in Ptolemy p. 83. 
ee Almopia is the country near 
_ Europus; it was to this place 
- that the Almopians probably 
_ fled. This also explains the 
τς genealogical connexion with 
Peon and Edonus, Orehome- 
, nos Ῥ. 2580; note 2. 2 
2 Of ancient. wars: of the ae : 


ed. Musgr. 
see also Lycophr.1ra37. Con- 
cerning the supposed war with 

oe ρος, see below, A. 30. 


by Thucydides, I may mention 
the fabulous battle between 
Caranus and Cisseus (Pausan. 
TX. 40. 4.), probably a king of 


τ Cissus, near Therma, which is _ 
_ the explanation given by Strabo — 


ten from flattery, fragm. 33. 
Hyginus . Fab. 210. 





id 
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there was, independently of ihe extension of the empire of 
the Temenide, a Macedonian nation possessing from early 
times a territory of considerable size, viz. the Macedonia 
of Herodotus; the area of which in the accompany ing map 
amounts to 2400 geographical square miles. ᾿ 
_ We now proceed to the most important question. to be 
considered in this treatise, viz. to what national gen these 
᾿ Macedonians belonged. 7 PURER Seed 
Oi, The ancient writers distinguish in these regions ‘the ᾿ 
| ‘following nations; and in so sched a manner dae Wage. 
evident ‘that they differed from one another in 1 their cos- 
| tume, language, and mode of living *. | 
“poe E iret, the Turacians. This great nation wxtonded: to” 
: the: north as far as the Danube, where it included the 
- Getse¥; to the east beyond the sea, since the Thynians and 
‘Bithynians were Thracians7; to the west within mount 
-‘Heemus as far as the Strymon, where it bordered on the 
_ Peeonians, widening still more as it receded from the coast, 
since it also included the Triballians?. On the west bank 
of the Strymon the Sintians and Medians were of Thracian — 
origin >; to which nation the Bisaltze and Edones must also 
be referred 9, ‘Thrace is often represented as having in early — 


times extended to Thessaly and Beeotia?, but merely in 
, referers to the settlements of the Pierians αἱ the feor’ of er 


a. Ske Manucet vol. VII. pag. 
οὐ βτος 


οὐ αὶ, Triballi) are mixed with 
Tilyrian tribes, 


¥ Herod. IV. 93. V. ae {83 waa also a Thracian name ac- | 
7. cording to Heraclid. Pont. 41); 
as and the Paneans, whom Thu- _ 
τ eydides Π τοι. 68115 Thracians, ᾿ς 
τ were an Edonian nation ac- 
cording to Stephanus Byz. 







nander ap. Strab. VII. 
The language of the Get 
Thracian, Strab. VIL. p 
τ ® Herod. VIL. 75, &e. 








as κ΄ 





ἃ According :to Strabo Vil. 


Ῥ. 305; arse cf, VI. Pp. 323. 


> Strab. VII. pag. 316. vay 
‘cording to’ which. ‘passage they 
extended more to the north as 


far. as. the Tyrian Dardanians. 


ot In the catalogue of na-. 
tions, however, in Appian [L- — 
he lyr. 2. Peonian and Thracian 


the Bisaltae 


The Thracians beyond: Cress 


tona, mentioned by Herodotus - τ 
‘V. 3. are prose. the same 


people. 
© Conon Narr. Ο. 2 on ‘i 


: Thracians CApyiNos 





¢ Strabo X. p. 471. does not eS 


appear to make this supposi-— oe 
tion, but eae in ΝῊ. PAB ae 
Bar. Care 





Aas 
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Olympus and Helicon; and there are many reasons against 
| considering these Pierians as of the same race as the other 
‘Thracians e, although they were called Thracians at an early 


period f. ionic: at least distinguishes between these two 
nations when he makes Juno go from Olympus to Pieria, 

then to Emathia, and afterwards to the showy mountains — 
of the Thraciansg; by which he must mean the mountains 


of the Bisaltee to the north of Edessa, since the goddess 
next rests her ‘foot on mount Athos. and the: island of 
Ἢ Lemnos. pote | | 


‘Secondly, the Prontans: A numerous race aided into 


several small nations®, inhabiting the districts on the rivers 
: Strymon and Axius and the countries to the north of 


Macedoniai, together with Pannonia, according to the 
Greeks*. This race, according to their own tradition Qf 


-Herodotus’s account is correct !), derived their origin from 
ἢ the ancient eucrians in the Troad ;. in their passage fr om 

which country they had been accompanied, according to 
- Herodotus, by the Mysians, the same people that afer 
_ wards gave their name of Meesians to a great province ™. 


Thirdly, the Intyrtans extended southward as far as 


are the Acroceraunian mountains, eastward to the mountain-— 

2 chain known in its southern parts by the name of Pindus, 

and northward as far as the Save and the Alps, if Hero- 

τ΄ dotus is correct in considering the Venetians as of Illyrian 
- origin”, | 


~ Fourthly, Nations of Grecian descent. 
“Qa: Eines: the: Macedonians “λει belonged to some 






e By Thucydides a 29. and 


| ΠΝ XIV. 228. sqq. 
cee Be -Gatterer. ‘Conmcrau VI. 
a τ Pp. 37: ~Mannert vol. ΝΗ. p- 487. τὸ 
| ~ well. given: 





by earlier writers. 


! See above, p. 11, 


ΠΥ Solin. IX. 2, &e. 


τ ἘΚ See par ticularly Appian ῃ- : 
yr. I. But as in later times — 
ο΄ Peonians and Ilyrians were — 
ες eonfounded (Appian Illyr. 14.) 
τ the Pannonians also. were call- τς 





“eucrians: ἴδ᾽ 
in J οὐρὰ τὸν ve 






1341.) ἘΝ be 
m ‘Yet Strabo VIL. pag. 298. 


has the contrary tradition. of τοὺς 
the uaa ree se 


ok ee 





τ ᾿Ι Herod. Ve 13. comp. vi. Cee 
465 7εν and see Prolegomena = 
τ" Mythologie p.351. The lee 
~ gend concerning the great ex-— 
pedition of the Te 
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one of these four races, our present object i is to ascertain 


‘which. ‘Now in the first place the Greeks may be excluded, 


since, although it is certain that a large portion of the Ma- _ 
cedonian nation was of Grecian. origin, the. Macedonians 
were always considered by the Greeks as barbarians. Alex-_ 


ander the Philhellene °, the father of Perdiccas, represented 
himself to the Persians (according to Herodotus P) as a 


Greek, and satrap over Macedonians; the same person — 
who was driven off the course at Olympia for being acbar- 
barian, until he pro oved his Argive descent 4. The mouth — 
of the Peneus, or the Magnesian mountain of Homolé, was — 
on the eastern side considered as the boundary of Greece’, 
unless Magnesia also was, excluded. Fabulous genealogies, 
representing Macedon as the son of Jupiter and ‘Thyia the 
daughter of Deucalion, or of a descendant of οἷν, ΠΝ | 


of no weight against the prevailing opinion of the Greeks ; 


nor are they ΟΕ ἣν οἵ greater antiquity than the fortieth ae 
Olympiad (620 B.C.s), at which time Danaus and Al- 

- gyptus, and other races equally unconnected, were made the 

~ members of the same family, when the Scythians were de- 
rived from Hercules *, and even the whole known world was. ᾿ 
comprised in extensive genealogies. It would be unreason- —__ 

able to suppose, on the credit of these genealogies, that | . 
there was any other migration of Greeks into Macedonia 


| except that of the Temenide. 


23. Secondly, with regard to the PZONIANS : it may. ‘be. : 


‘shown that the Macedonians did not belong to ‘that nation uy 


ee Gottlebar ad Ἢ ΕΣ I 57. es : The passage of Heited « ap- Pe 
P Herod. V, 20. ες spears to be from the "Hota — 


4 Herodot. V..22...¢ and - ‘see above, p- 4, note 5), and these 
Valckenaer’s note. The Attic poems come down as late as 








orators evidently ἢ éxag verate : τι 40th Olympiad (Orchomenos — 


there is, however. perliaps ap. 358). After Hesiod Solinus 


~ slight Ag yperbole in. what Weiske x 13. calls Macedo ‘Deucalia- ae ᾿, 
_ de Hyperbole p. 19. says on the nis maternus nepos. comp. Eu- ο΄ 


: ΠΣ side. gtath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 427. 


* See Scylax p. τῶν and ‘the the account of the Greeks 
| Dicearchus pag. 3. living on the Pontus, according : ae 





Com Salmas. Exercit. Flin. to Herad. IV.8—r1o. ὦ: 
Bose? | ᾿. zhong teen vol V HL. 
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δ: The ‘possessions of the Macedonians in Pwonia are accu- 
rately described by ancient writers; these were, until the 


time of Perdiccas, only a narrow strip of land*; Pelagonia — 


and Peonia on the Axius were subdued at a pe Rave 
As the Pzeonian race was not aboriginal in this district, its 


peculiarities were probably easy to be recognised in the | 


time of Thucydides, and hence this national name occurs 
more frequently than those of the separate provinces. For 
this reason great importance should be attached to the cir- 


cumstance that the ancients never refer the Macedonians 


themselves to the Peonian race; and it should perhaps be 
considered as decisive. 
races having a large territory and numerous connexions, 


On the other hand, with aboriginal 


such a separation hardly warrants this inference, since other- 


wise the Macedonians, whom both Herodotus and Thucy- | 
dides mention together with Thracians and Illyrians , could : 
τς μοῦ have belonged to either of those two tribes, and there- _ 
_ fore to no great national division of the human race. 
_ however, plain that the ancients frequently used the na- 
tional name in a limited sense, merely for the chief mass of 
the people, and did not apply it to particular portions of it 
a which had acquired a character different from that of the 
a “rest of their nation 2, without by this meaning to express a 
oa diversity of origin. 
tain whether. the Macedonians were of Thracian or ee | 
᾿ descent. μ 


It is, 


_ We have therefore now “oly to ascer- 


84. We shall gain one step towards a conclusion by i in- 


τ ps 492. 


‘Bottieans, 


eonedecs the Mace. 
οὐ donians to be of Mlyrian and— 
τς Peonian descent, comp. p.421. 
ΟΝ See above, p. 477, note *. 
a. Pliny’ H.N. IV. 17. appears to_ 
say that the Eordi were Pao- 

 nians, and it is not improbable © 

that this was the fact, though — 
the passage of Pliny is corrupt. 

- Herodotus VII. 185. mentions ~ 
together Thracians, Peonians, 
το Eordians, 


not. ‘Thracians, | 7 
this - “use are very common, _ ae 
Regs the common ease of Joni- 


Chalei- coe ans and Athenians. ᾿ 


quiring i in | what seo. w ere the original ἘΠῚ omens of the 


ding Brygians, Pierising: Με. 22s 
cedonians, and Pemhebinns. ον τ 


oY ΕΝ ge Thue. IV.1a4. 00 
2 E. g. Thucydides Il. 06. ἢ 


mentions ‘Thracians _ between eget 


and Rhodope, 

n Thracians — 
together, as if the Gete were — 
‘Instances of 
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ΝΣ ἐφ: 8. question which. eheuld carefully be distin- 
guished from the former investigation as to the first station — 
of the Temenide. Now in pursuing this inquiry, we soon 
perceive that even of Macedonia Proper, from which Bot- 
tiza, Pieria, and Eordea were conquered, a a large part was 
not always in the possession of the Macedonians: Homer, 
for example, places Emathia, not Macedonia, betw een Pieria — 
and Chalcidice 2. Several writers state in general that Mace- 
donia had anciently been called Emathia! b; but, as will be 
presently shewn, they do not so much mean the highlands 
as the country about the mouths of the three rivers and 
near. Edessa °, ‘The fabulous name was renewed in Ἰδοῦ 
times; and Ῥιοίοτην ἃ even mentions the district of Ema- 
thia, in which were the towns of Cyrrhus ¢, ‘Eidomens, 
Gordynia, Edessa, Berrheea, and Pella. According to 'T ho- : 
cydidesf and others, Eidomene and Gordynia must have 
_ been situated in the region near the Axius, in the early 


subdued country of Prsoniag? whence it may be understood Ὁ 


ae how Polybius" could say that Emathia, at a distance from _ . 


ΠΑ JL XIV. 226. And hence 
in the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, v. 39. (according to 
-Matthia’s and Ilgen’s conjec- 


from the Delphica of ‘Mali, 


son of Emathion had reigned — 
over Lyncus, which had pre- 


seus, that Aéropus the eldest — : 


ture), although Emathia does 
not suit very well there, and 
the preceding word (neither 


᾿Δεύκον or Λέγκον is in its place) — 
The Ro- | 
| man poets, as is well known, 


remains” ‘uncertain. 


use the name in a very wide 
sense, Heyne ad ware. Georg. 
Ἵ, 492. ) 


VIL. 1. Gell. XIV. Oe Ay 
linus IX. τ. disting tishes be- 
tween the Edonian, - “Mygdo- 
nian, Pieriaw ὦ ‘atid Emathian 
territory, ‘and’ #X. 12. derives 






the name of Emathia, as being . 


that of the most ancient Mace- 


᾿ donia i Te an, eee oe 





᾿ Κύριος, 


> Phin. Η. Ν. IV; 7. Justin. Be 
So- = 


viously been called anaes 7 


a very confused account. 


ς See Justin tase I. 

ὦ Pag. 84...:-:00 a : 
8 Tn “Peolemy. the. poke dis. 
Bee. above, pag. 475, 
note ὃ ἘΝ 
: Tt 100, comp. Plin. H. N. 
IV.r7. The tabula Peuting. 
which places Idomene 53m. Ῥ. af 
from Therma, and 35 from _ 
Stoboi (Istip), agrees very well — 


with Thucydides, Ptolemy, and ae 
‘Pliny. es 


As he entirely separates 


. Bottizea from Pieria. ee 

bh XXIV. 8. Liv. XV. gi dus 
tin VIL 1. says of Emathia, 
ser te Pelasgi, regio Beotia 
; ᾿ dcebatur, where Botiiea is a 
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the coast, had 3 in early times been called Pzeonia. For the 
ancient name of Emathia had evidently been extended to a 
tract of land belonging to Peonia, which had, perhaps, pre- 
viously to the Peeonian μον once borne the name of 
Emathia. | a 
25. Now. although the country round Edessa, and nearer 
to the sea, was not originally called Macedonia, yet we find 
traces of the existence of the name of the Macedonians 
under its ancient forms of Maxéra: and Μακεδνο), in the hill 
: country near the ridge of Pindus. Herodotus says that the 
Dorie race, having ‘beén driven from Hestizotis, and dwell- 
τ ing under mount Pindus, was called the Macedonian na- 
tioni, By this statement he plainly means that the Dorians 
were first known by that name in the Peloponnese*; and 
indeed his other notions on the progress of this people are 
only. suited to the childhood of history. But notwithstand- 
ing the erroneous conclusions of the narrator, it is allowable 
ee from his statement that the Macedonians had once 


dwelt at the foot of Pindus, 1. e. probably in one of the dis- 


᾿ς tricts of Upper Macedonia; of which provinces Orestis may 
be considered (on the faith of a conjectural emendation) as. 
the ancient. Maceta!. For it cannot be a Thessalian district — 


that is alluded to, since Maceta was, as we know from cer- 


Q 2 dorus p. 4. Mai. 


ἜΝ by Derus ὦ in Hesticotis. 


- tain testimony, in fact a part of Macedonia. | 
The fact that the ancient country of the Macedonians 
was near ‘the ridge of mountains on the confines of Illyria, 
and was at ἃ eponuderable distance from Thrace, renders it. 
: probable that the Macetee were of Illyrian blood; but this 
i probability: would yield to arguments drawi n from the lan- 


i “more 8 probable correction chee τ Gonatantin Pocphyaig: are a 
" Paonia, and is. confirmed ὃν. 2. λέγεται δὲ. καὶ ἈΠ οὐθὰν μοῖρα obs ᾿ 
the Vatican fragments of ἐὸν Maéra,, és Mops ἃς; ἘΚΕΙ͂Ν Ὁ 












whl Bog 6ek, VILL 43: and see (vule. Ἢρ ἐσ 
book I. ch. αὶ δίτο, 5 ᾿ς -yourw, See above,p .475,notes, | 
Co RD 86, Δωρικὸν. ἀρλήθη.: “And P Seymnus calls the Macedonians 
: yet, according to Herodotus. yayerds, and τ n 
himself, they were governed ἔπ 
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guage, costume, and manners’ of. ihe three nations. © ‘The 
question therefore is, whom did the Macedonians in the 
points most resemble, the Iilyrians or the Thracians? — 


86, There is a passage in Strabo ® which on account of 
its importance I will give nearly at full length, omitting 
only those parts which are not necessary to the context. 


It contains an account of the population of Epirus. - 


Of the nations of Epirus the Chaonians and T hespro- τὰ 
6 tians inhabit the coast from the Ceraunian mountains to — 


ἐξ the Ambracian gulf; behind Ambracia is Amphilochian 
Argos. 


| ~The Amphilochians also are Epirots, together 
“τ with the tribes lying more in the interior, and 1 joining the 
τες mountains of Illyria, viz. the Molotti, the Athamanes, 
6 the Athices, the Tymphei, the Oreste, the Parorai, and 
‘the Atintanes, some dwelling nearer to the Macedonians, | 








* and others to the Tonian sea. With these the Illyrian 


m VII. p. 524. 5864. Τῶν ide 


οὖν. "Hreipordv—Xdoves Καὶ Θεσ- 


᾿ πρωτοὶ οςς τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν Κεραυνίων 
i ee ~ Dye ~ , 

ὀρῶν μεχρὶ τοῦ ᾿Αμβρακιακοῦ κόλ- 
που παραλίαν νέμονται.----Μετὰ δὲ 
τὴν ᾿Αμβρακίαν τὸ Ἄργος ἐστὶ τὸ 
᾿Αμφιλοχικόν.----οὐ Ἠπειρῶται δ᾽ εἰσὶ 
καὶ ᾿Αμφίλοχοι καὶ οἱ ὑπερκείμενοι 
“καὶ συνάπτοντες τοῖς ᾿λλυρικοῖς 


ὄρεσι, τραχεῖαν οἰκοῦντες χώραν, ; 


᾿Μολοττοί τε καὶ ᾿Αθαμᾶνες καὶ Αἴ- 


τε τβικες, καὶ Τυμφιῖοι͵ καὶ "Opéorat, i 
᾿ ᾿ἸΠαρωραῖοί. τε καὶ: ᾿Ατιντᾶνες, of μὲν 
᾿ πλησιάζοντες τοῖς Μακεδόσι μᾶλλον 









ot δὲ τῷ ἸἸονικῷ κόλπφ.---Αναμέ- 


paxrat δὲ τούτοις τὰ Ἰλλυρικὰ ἔθνη. 
τὰ mpos τῷ. νοτίῳ μέρει τῆς ὀῤεινῆς | 
καὶ τὰ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ᾿Ιὀνίου. κόλπου". : 
μνοῦ  ᾿Απὸλ-᾿ λίμειαν τὴν ἄνω Μακεδονίαν ἐκά- τ 
λωνίας μέχρι τῶν Kepavvioy ὑπερ- ; 
οἰκοῦσι Βυλλίονές Fe καὶ Ταυλάν- 
Tot καὶ Παρθίνόι. καὶ Βρύγοι". ay . 





᾿σίον δέ mov κατὰ (vulg. καὶ) τὰ 






eer τὴν, ἰδυνα- " 
οὖν. 


Sowa τὰ ἐν “Δαμαστίῳ Hepiod- : 


Λυγκησταί τε καὶ ἡ Δευρίοπος καὶ Ὁ 
7 Τριπολῖτις Ἰελαγονία καὶ “Eopdoi a 
καὶ Ἐλίμεια καὶ Ἔράτυρα, Tatra 
de πρότερον μὲν κατεδυναστεύετο. : 


ἕκαστα, ὧν ἐν τοῖς Ἐγχελίοις" οἱ 
Κάδμου καὶ “Ἁρμονίας ἀπόγονοι. ἦρ- 
yxov.... οἱ δὲ Λυγκησταὶ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Δρ- 


ριβαίῳ ἐγένοντο weve καὶ τῶν Ἤ- ᾿ 
πειρωτῶν δὲ Μολοττοὶ. ὑπὸ. Πύρρῳ, Ἶ oe 
τῷ Νεοπτολέμῳ, τοῦ ᾿Αχλλέωρ. καὶ} 
τοῖς ἀπογόποις = ᾿αὐτοῦ Θετταλοῖς 


οὖσι γεγομάτες, ob "λοιποὶ δὲ. ὑπὸ 


ἰθαγενῶν ἢ HPXQVTO. εἶτ᾽ ἐπικρατούν- 
τῶν, ἀεί τινων κατέστρεψεν ἅπαντα. 
3 ee vy Μακεδόνων d ἀρχὴν πλὴν ὀλί- 
yor τῶν ὑπὲρ. τοῦ Ἰονίου κόλπου. 
καὶ δὴ καὶ τὰ περὶ. Λυγκηστὸν καὶ 


Πελαγονίαν, καὶ ᾿ορεστιάδα καὶ Ἔ- 


λουν, οἱ δ᾽ ὕστερον καὶ ἐλευθέραν. 


Ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ σύμπασαν τὴν μέχρι ae 
“Κερκύρας Μακεδονίαν προσαγορεύ- oe 
οὐσιν, αἰτιολογοῦντες ὃ ὅτι καὶ κουρᾷ ὃ 
καὶ διαλέκτῳ καὶ χλαμύδι καὶ ἄλ- 

λοις τοιούτοις χρῶνται παραπλη-. τ 
σίως" ἔνιοι ὃς: καὶ “διγχώττοί εἰ εἰσὶν. ᾿ς oe 
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ie nations were. inixed which ΕΠ to the south οὗ the Inll- 
-* country, as well as those beyond the Ionian sea. For 
between Epidamnus and Apollonia and the Ceraunian 
mountains there are the Bylliones®, the Taulantii°, the 
« Parthini P, and the Brygi4; and at a short distance, about 
“the silver mines of Damastium ‘, the Perisadies have esta- 
ἐς blished their dominion; the Enchelii s and Sesarasiit are 
‘‘ also named as dwelling in these parts; and besides these 
“the Lynceste, the land of Deuriopus, the Pelagonian 
hed Tripolis ἅν, the Eordi, Elimea, and Eratyra®, Now in 
: “early times these tribes had severally rulers of. their own ; 
© the Enchelians were governed by the descendants of Cad- 
* mus, the Lyncesta were under Arrhibeeus, and of the 
ἐς Epirots the Molotti were ruled by Pyrrhus and his de- 
“‘ scendants, while all the other nations of that tribe were 
- governed by native princes. In process of time, however, 


as one nation obtained the dominion over others, the _ 
ans “ whole fell into the Macedonian empire, except a. small 


“tract beyond the Ionian sea. 


Also the country about 


a ἐς Lyncestus, Pelagonia, Orestias and Elimea was once 


ἐς called Upper Macedonia, and at a later period the In- 
“dependant. Some persons, moreover, give to the whole 


eee ᾿ τὰ μϑὲ as far as Corcyra the name of Macedonia, assign- _ 


" 8. 85. their reason, that the inhabitants nearly resembl ΓΕ 
τ ες one another 3 in the mode of wearing the hair, in their 





83), ἡ Δευρίοπος above, 3. TX. 
ἡ Kuppos. 

4 See below, Ῥ. 500, note ©. 
ἌΝ Besides | this passage Da- 
ig ce : mastium: is. only Known by 


on Ὁ Bulint. | near the modern 
a Valo, Mannert τοῦ" Pag. 





ot ae crite 


7 Bell. ns nae at δὲ . 
ing as far as the Dalmatians - 


according to Appian. Illyr. 24. 

_.. P Also near Epidamnus ac-_ ἡ 
cording to Liv. XXIX. 12 

21. to the south of the 

τ ‘Taulantians according to Plin. 

- ΤΉ, Ν, ΠΙ. 26. Mela II. 3. The 

country of the Parthini was 


called ἡ Πάρθος, Polyb. XVIII. 


ae 30: ΤΩ, as ἥ λύγος (hue, IV. : τι, 


7 bourhood. 


note ©, τ 


é oe oe ‘silver coins, Eckhel Ὁ. N. : oe es 
ods ΤΙ. φ: 164. Maqunet Deserve, ee 


Ἵ Here hose. ine ‘the neigh- : 
of: Apollonia — are | 
meant, se belo 2, page: 503, τὸ 









᾿ Probably: the Pasidretians 


᾿ Besarethians) near Lychnidus. _ οὖ : oe 







In. Northern. Thessaly 
Not mentioried εἰς 
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«ς dialect, in the use of the chlamys, and in other points of 


ἐς this kind: some of them, likewise, speak two languages.” _ 

27. Now although the historical accounts of Strabo, οὶ... 
lected at a time sehen these regions had been ravaged by 
conquest, and had. undergone ianifold changes, have not 
the value which the statements of Herodotus and T huey- : 
dides possess, yet it is possible to extract from them much 
information. In the first place it should be observed that 
the: Epirots and the Illyrians are not considered as two 
wholly distinct nations. The Epirots, although in early 


times allied by blood with the Greeks, were always consi~ | oe 


ἢ dered. as barbarians fs and Ambracia as the last. city in 
a Greece z; which fact, since the original inhabitants were the 


same as in. Arcadia, 1 i.e Pelasgians, can only be explained ee 


by supposing that there had been a mixture of ‘Tilyrians. a 
Hence it might be at that late time difficult to distinguish Ὁ 


between the Epirots and the Illyrians; and thus Strato he 
ο includes the Atintanes, who according to Scylax? and Ap- τ 
pian? were Illyrians, among the Epirote nations. It is "Ὁ" 
more singular that he should consider the Oreste, hom oe 
Polybius° recognises as a Macedonian people, as Epirots ; pa, 


but it may be probably accounted for by the circumstance 


of their separation from the cause of the Macedonian kings, _ 


which procured them their independance in the year of the - 


city 5564. But the other inhabitants of Upper Macedonia, | 


_ the genuine Macedonians, such as the Ly ncestae and Eh. 
mots (who probably from being mountaineers had pre- 
served their national distinctions more than the civilized 
tribes of the terest were. considered by Strabo, as” 
| the context plainly shews, as original Ilyrians and it can | 





y Sec particularly Thue. IL. XXXIIL 34. Liberi Amantini 
80, Scymn. 444. Concerning et Oreste, Plin. H. N. IV. τ Ἢ 
their ἐκβαρβάρωσιο, see Plutarch Hence Steph. Byz. makes Ὁ- 


; Pyrrh. T | --restis reach to Molossia, inv. 
Ἄς Scylax P. 12. ‘Dicwarchus Ὀρέσται. These have been ge- ae 
Ῥ. 3- — nerally followed by modern ~~ 
ae Pag. 10. os geographers. ‘Lyneus alone is 
sea ΠΧ ey ee - mentioned by Steph. Ἔπ, τυ 


° See. above, p. 474, note ὃ Ws whey” Mee 
τὰ uate XVI. 30. ‘Liv, ee 





og 28. ON THE MACEDONIANS. 
| ἡ νὴ be doubted: that they. still bere the ἐπ ξυνὰ 
~ marks of that nation. : on 
28. Some. again, as Sakae. says, errr the whole 
| “country as far. as Corcyra to be included in Macedonia. 
- What country this is, 1s accurately known both from the | 
testimony of other writers and even of Strabo himself. The — 
Romans called the whole region which opened to them the 
way to Macedonia ὁ by the name of Macedonia; and made 
it reach from Lissus (now Alessio) on the river Drilon (now 


τ the Dr in) either to the Egnatian road f, which begins be: 


ἢ tween Dyrrhachium (or Epidamnus) and Apollonia, or, as 


Strabo states in the passage quoted in the text, for a short 


ie Strabo here speaks. 


distance beyonds. The inhabitants of this tract of country 
were beyond all question I]lyrians (Taulantii, Parthini, 
-Dassaretii, &c.») ; and it is of theér dress and language that 
The1 importance of these points for the 


discovery of national affinity is easily perceived. Indeed, 
on ΟΠ many Grecian mikes might a distinguished merely by 


ὌΝ ~The ae had come to 
τὰ the Greeks from the Thessalians, and Sappho was the first _ 
Grecian writer who mentioned it": afterwards it became ἃς 
military dress, and supplanted the ἱμάτιον, as in Italy the 


a sagum took the place of the toga, which was originally ᾿ 


ee grt upd for if mplitery use}, 


From this passage of Strabo. we 


“8 “Agbondidie: to the pr Shenley 
supposition. of Penner vol. 


VII p. 399. 


a Strab. VIL. ‘See Exe, 3: Pe 
329. β ἌΣ 


though there it i 
clear : 


ἤδη Μακεδονίᾳ. νενομισμένῃ t 


boundaries are given by Pliny 
NHI. 26. (from Lissus to. 
τ Oricum) and ‘Ptolemy. Dex. ᾿ 


ippus also, quoted by Constan- 


EL VOL, ἄς 


ΠΕΣ This usage. “frst occurs, in 
Cesar Bell. Civ. pis “34. al 
is not quite | 
on the other hand, Dio 
 CassiusXLI. 49. distinctly says, 

ἐν τῇ γῇ τῇ. πρότερον μὲν Ἰλλυριῶν : 
τ δῶν Παρθινῶν, viv δὲ καὶ τότε γε beat 
* the » 


_tinus Porphyr. de Them. ΤΙ. Ὁ: 


includes Epidamnus in Mace- 
donia, and the tabula Peuting. 
has only Macedonia between 


: ‘Dalmatia and Epirus. 


—} See 6. δ: Thue. a 34. Liv. ae 


XLV. 26. eae 
co Le would Nea me too. fir ee ἦς 

to treat here of the Thesean, ge SU ag hs 
- Abantian, Laconian, ‘ and ane πε 
cient. Tonian Κορ: ΟΣ 










“was, eee to ‘he. great: ΔΙ Bo 
; oes ἄλληξ,, whence a So 


Ἢ See Etrusker vol L aS 26 
oy Ke Ξε Ὁ 
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learn that it was the ἐξ ηδ δὶ habit of the Illyrian tribes ἢ 
In like manner, the broad brimmed, low, _ | 


above Epirus. 
o flat fur- -Cap, known by the name of causia, which was 
equally unlike the conical ™ χυνέη of the Beeotians and the 
low, tapering® πέτασος, was worn by these northern na- 
tions; it was the ancient dress of state among the Mace- 
. donians, and worn by their kings°; and it was likewise the 
~ dress of the Attolians P and Molossians4.. 


also adorns the ‘head of the Milyrian king Gentius'. 


APP. ce 


But the most re- 
- markable circumstance is, that the same cap which is borne 
_ by the riders on the tetradrachms of the first Alexander 
ἕ Lastly, 
the’ similarity of dialect is a decisive pron ee ‘Now that all ὃ 
these things should have been introduced by the Mace- — | 
 donian kings seems highly improbable, when it is remem-— 
τ bered that their rule did not even extend over the whole of | vie ont 
this tract, that it was also often interrupted, and in general ee 
not of a nature to alter the character, le language, and coer ae 





| tume of the natives ὅ. 8: 


a se iTheopbinat Hist. Plant, 
TTL. 9. 

0 Schneider’s Lexicon in πέ- 

“Tacos. 


τς 0 Plutarch ΓΕ 16. Pyach, | 


1. Herodian. IV. 8. 5. Dio 
Chrysostom. Or. 72. pag. 628. 
ed. Reisk. Pollux X. 162. Va- 
ler. Max. V.1. ext. 4. Antipater 
-Thessal. apud Brunck. n. 10. 
~Suidas in’ 'Καυσίη. 


P Polyb. IV. 4. 5. 
. 4 Heracl. Pont. 17. 


| Ἢ Eckhel Doct. Num.. Ee ΤΣ 
pp. 83.155. 158. A clear no-- 


tion of the causia may be ob- 
_ tained from the representations 
of Macedonian coins in Pellerin 
Recueil de M. de Rois Pl. I. 


n.1. of Atolian in Combe _ 


Numi Mus. Britann, Pl. δἰ 24, 

2g. and of Illyrian in Eckhel 
Numi Vet, Anecd. 0775.) Pi. 
I, tab. ὁ. 22. aS 


| Compare 
| - Valekenaer ad Adoniaz. p. 345: 

"the Parthini’ and Atintanes, | 

ἐν Polyb. Te 11. 
‘first. conquered by Philip the 
son of Demetrius, Schweigh- __ 
-auser ad Polyb. IE. 5. Ὁ. 356. ay: 


8 : Philip, εἰς, son. οἱ ᾿ΑἸαγηΐαδ,.ς Δ, 
first conquered the σου as 


far as the lake Lychnitis, Diod. 
XVI. 8. The Taulantians. in 
the time of Alexander had their 


own king, ArrianI.5. The =. 
Illyrian kingAgronruled(about 
240 B.C.) as far as’ Epirus, as 
and the Atintanes were his 
subjects, Appian Illyr. 7. 8. 
“When the Romans first went 














to Illyria. they were joined by ; < yh 


Atintania was 


In the peace he only lost Lych- ᾿-: 
nidus (with Dassaretis, Polybi τ 


V.108.) and Parthus (i, e. the 


Parthini), Polyb. XVIII. 30.12. 


Liv. XXX. 34. “The. only = 
‘countries which even Perseus 

possessed beyond the moun- τ 
tains were Atintania and Tym- 
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From hese facts it may, I eke be safely inferred th at 
the Macedonians, viz. the people originally and properly sO 


called ‘belonged: to the TLLyRiaNn race. 


On the minture of the Μ ΠΕΣ with other ; pen ere ον 
| larly Greek, races. | 


29, It is, however, certain, notwithstanding the ΠΕ Ἢ 


which has been established, that the Macedonians in their 


advance from the highlands dislodged, and partly incor- 


porated other, and par rticularly Grecian, tribes. 


~The first to fall in their hands was the ancient παι 
near Edessa, and downwards to the sea, which Herodotus 


‘includes in his Macedonia. The name of the country ap- 
pears to be Greciant, and since Justin" distinctly affirms 
_ that the ancient inhabitants of Emathia were Pelasgi, and — 
as ZEschylus, a poet greatly versed in traditional lore, also 


makes the kingdom of the Pelasgi extend through Mace- 


ο΄ donia as far as the Strymon®, it must be considered that 
according to ancient tradition the early inhabitants of this 
country were of the Pelasgic race. It is likewise fair, by 
the guidance of several parallel cases in the Greek my- 
rie thology, to interpret the legend that Lycaon the Arcadian | 
~ hero had once ruled in Einathia, and was the father of Ma- 
- eedony, as signifying merely the succession, according to 
order of time, of the Pelasgi and Macedonians in the occu- 
Ἐπ pation of this country ; which the language of my thology 
_ expressed by placing the respective races in a genealogical ἢ 
connexion, — ‘Hence. it is highly probable that at the first — 
" conquest. οὗ this. tract of land, viz. of Macedonia Proper, 
a panons, akin to the. Greeks were ‘mixed with the Illyrians. Ὁ | 
τ . One of the earliest conquests: of the Macedonians was oa 
Tee! he country of their neighbours 2 the Phrygians; τ. ὃ. ac- oe 
cording to the: most. exact ‘statements, t the district about ee 


τ΄ pheea, a ee - See also ᾿ξ Apollods HL 8. x. lion 
τς Palmer Gree. Ant. L 14. p.78. de Nat.An. X, 48. ὅρους By 


A ὁ From. ἄμαθος, sea-sand, ΠΝ in’ Speen cas 


κ α Suppl. 237. an en 








& 
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mount Bermius, where’ in the ancient gardens of king μι : 
das, the son of Gordias (in which Silenus had sheen: once 
taken prisoner), the hundred-leaved rose still flourished at 
the time of Herodotus. It is exceedingly probable that, as 
Herodotus states, this district had been occupied ἘΣ the 
Macedonians before the arrival of the Temenide >; with 
which the tradition of an ancient migration of the Pigs 
gians coincides: yet it is also stated that Caranus the Te- 
menid expelled Midas4. That the Phrygians or Br ry gians 
were entirely i incor porated 1 in the Macedonian nation cannot 
be supposed, as we hear quite in late times of a tribe of | 


APP, Ty a 








‘Brygians (Βρύγοι | in these regions, who then dwelt near the — 


 Tilyrian mountains beyond Lychnidus, not far from the 
-Erigon, together with the Dassaretians®. The tribe of 
Myeg adonians, which was allied to the Phrygians f, f, must have 
been lost in other nations at an early period, since their ter- 





ritory had been occupied by the Edones ΘΕΊΟΙΟ it βόρεια ὃ a | = ae 


7 "part of the Macedonian empire. _ 


ὅν In their further extension the Mecedontans fell in 7 oe 


ee: ὁ Herod. VILL. 138, Coton 
Narr. I. Concerning these 
roses see also Nicand. Fragm. 
ΟΖ. Ὁ. 278. ed, Schneider. Co- 
non ibid. and Apollodorus ap. 
Strab. XIV. p. 680. also speak 


of ancient, mines near mount 


/ Bermatns.. ἐν 
Το, sight be. γε froma 


Oph. I, 61. that Berea had 


‘not even then become a Mace- 
donian possession; but it seems 
that ἀπανίστανται merely signi- 
fies “‘ they prepare; “to leave 
be ‘ Macedonia.” ie τ 

¢ In Herod. VII. 73. “Conon 
ubi sup. Xanthus placed it 
after, but probably sooz after 
the Trojan war. 

4 Justin VII. τ. 7 

e Scymnus ‘Chius_ Vv." 433. 
Strab. ῬΡ. 326," 327, There 
were Bolyes in. Dyrrhachium, 


according to Appian B.C. Tl. 
δ: who states that they re- 
turned from Phrygia; comp. 


Steph. Byz. in Βρύξ. Herodo- τ΄ 
tus indeed plainly distinguishes | ee 
from theBplyes-@piyes (VIN. Wa 

the Βρύγοι Θρήικες (VI. 45. VIL. 

185.) in Macedonia, who re- 


-volted to Mardonius and came 
with Xerxes; and. Strabo also 
appears completely to separate 


the Βρύγοι as an IIlyrian people 
‘(in p..327. write Βρύγων) from 
‘the Thracian Bpiyes, who are 


said to have entirely left Eu- 
rope (VII. p. 295): still their: 
names and settlements seem to’ 
establish a national affinity. 

ἜΝ Mygdon, a prince of the | 


ΠΟ Phrygians, is- mentioned in 


Nhiad IIT. 186, Romp. ‘Strabo : 


as p. °95: 
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with Grecian, with Peonian, and with Thracian tribes, which 
they either subdued or dislodged; but no expulsion was 
probably so complete that some part of the former popula-_ 
tion was not left behind. Among the tribes thus driven out 
were the Bottizans, who were reported to have come from 
Athens and Crete; a tradition which could. hardly have 
arisen, if they had not been a Grecian people. Notice 
should also be taken of the Grecian and Pelasgic names of 
the cities on the Axius, viz. Ichne, Eidomene, Gortynia, 
| -Atalante, and Europus 5, which cannot have been given by - 
the Peeonians, and therefore must be referred to ilie ancient 
Greek population of ‘this region. Beyond the Axius, ac- 
cording to Herodotus', was Creston, a settlement of Thes- 
salian Pelasgi, whence they do not appear to have been ex- 
pelled by the victorious Macedonians; which fate befell the 
Almopians, an ancient branch of the Minye*, It has been 


oe calready shewn that the common population of Leibethrum 


and Pieria was at least nearly related to the Greeks: the 
names of Λείβηθρα, fora well-watered valley, Πίμπλῃ for a 
full fountain, and of ᾿Ελικὼν for a winding stream, are evi- 


Gently Grecian |. 
ΑΒ to the Eordians, the ancient fee of Mavedon, § it is 


oe ~-uneertain whether they should be considered. as belonging 
“τ the. Hlyrian or pene Peonian race™; of this latter tribe, 





ae ? “g ristgtla ἐν τῇ Βοττιαίων mo- 
χρᾷ. ap. ‘Plutarch. Thes. 16. 


: Qu. Gr. 35. A-similar, though 


id ‘concern- 





still strange 





‘ing the Bottieans may be seen _ 
in Strabo VI. “pp. 279,-282.° 
| ‘Compare _ Etymol. Magn. in © 
᾿ς, ᾿Βόττεια. 
~may. perhaps - have found a 


- The Cretan. traditions 


restiig-place. in aan temple at 


| ο Ichne. | 
Oyen. ‘Thue. Il. 100, -Plin. ΠΝ N. | 
Bes en a The. name Europus . 
τ ΟὟ δ, VIL. 1. speaks of an 8ῃ- 
ecient king. Europus in this 
and. according © toe 


of Steph. hs ξύρωπὸρ, and 9pa- Strabo, who. calls the Eordi εν a 


country, 


the Cretan Europa. 
‘tan Ἰδομενεὺς implies the exist- 
“ence of a place named Ἰδομένη. 
dies Bale Be Compare Orchomenas ae 
p. 444. note r. ae 





mos Were the sons of Macedon) 
reminds us of Ceres Europa, 
the Hermionean Europs, and 
The Cre- 


_® See above, p.. 475. 5+ pote £ 


1 Πύδνα occurs again in: the eee 
~ sacred Pytna οἵ. Crete. ee 
poetical . associations . “chiefly oe 
district above 
Dium, where Pimple and Lei- Ὥς 


~The 


clung _ to the 


bethrum were. situated. ae 
See above, p. 491. note *. ᾿ 





KS 
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in earlier times, a sill; aad; in later, a considerable por- 
tion obeyed the Macedonian kings. And, lastly, the sub- - 
‘jection of the Bisalte, who. even in the time of Perseus 
_ formed one of the chief parts of the kingdom of Macedon, © 
joined to that nation a people of purely Thracian descent ; . 
and the Macedonians, in the political meaning of the word, 
ceased more and more to be a regular nation, or a a body of 
men 1 of the same origin and language . δ Pedant | 


om the c customs and denies of the Macedonians.’ τ 


| In order to trace the national character and origin: 
᾿ οἷ de Macedonians it is necessary to distinguish three 
1 things; . first, their Illyrian descent; secondly, their: exten- 
sion over other, for the most part Grecian countries; and 
thirdly, the introduction. by the ruling family, of the civil- - 
ization and refinements of the Gale ; which must have 








gained great ground when Alexander the. Philhellene of- ᾿ 
fered himself as a combatant at the Olympic games, ἀπά 
τς honoured the poetry of PindarP; and when Archelaus, the 


son of Perdiccas, the same person who first established 


many fortresses and roads in his dominions, and formeda st 


Macedonian army 4, nay, even had it in view to procure a 
navy’, and had tragedies of Euripides acted-at his court under 
the direction of that poet. These changes: must have chiefly 
affected the ‘Tegions near the sea; for they could not. have 


epially'e extended to the Macedonians of ‘Lyneus, &e. who Ὁ oe 


“Binns: ᾿ (ebove.- ce 26. <i ες gorum, quibus Ἔν exigua 


speaks only of the Macedonian _ pars accesserni, coaluisse. Schlb- 


inhabitants of Eordia. Hesy-'..z@r W eltgeschichte vol. I. pag. 
oe and Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 290. The Macedonians, brothers 
1342. call the Eordi. Mavedor of the Thracians, and entirely 
nians. Stephanus Byz.. in” different from the Greeks, among 

_ pupos has a confused passage whom ther y were long cailed bar- 
on the Amyri, who,. agpording barians, wandered about their 


to Suidas were Eordi. == mountainous country, divided into 


ARI ΧΩ GOR. ον 5 5° hordes, when a Heraclide Sf 
5 Compare now ‘Heyne. Ox ος PSolinus EX, τό. oso 

puse. Acad. IV. p. 165. Mace- τς 9 Thue. TL. 2100, 

donas e multis barbarorun _ . ' Solinus IX. 17. 

lis, Thracum inprimis gt Pelas- 26 0 0 on 

















τ & 88. 
even in the: time of Strabo had the greatest resemblance to. 
the Dassaretians, Taulantians, &e. and until the overthrow 

of the Macedonian monarchy preserv ed their ancient savage 

τ habits ; : which Livy only par tially accounts for by their ἢ in- 

~ tercourse with neighbouring barbarians 5. Bae: 


- bourmg Stympheeans?, Ζ 
of Bacchus must be ascribed to the vicinity of, and early 
 intereourse with 

brated as wild and raging Bacchantes?. 
Jupiter appears to have been early introduced among the 
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83. Since the Tlyrian tribes were never distinguished for 
that original invention which imagined new ΕἸΣ and esta- 


blished new modes of worship; while, on the other hand, 
they readily, adopted strange deitiest; we find among the 
“Macedonians more traces of foreign than native Ree 
- Certain deities which the Greeks compared with the Sileni 
they called Sauadse ἃ, as the Illyrians called them Deuadee*; 


a native Woscedoiian god. of health was named Darrhony; 
there was also a god called Deipatyrus among the neigh- 
The wide extension of the worship | 


the Macetian women were. cele- 
The worship of 


Pieria: 


a Mae tonne from mount ae lia ses ὃ, 


me ‘XLV. 30. Serociores 608 et 
τς ᾿ ἀοοοία barbari faciunt, nunc bello 
 ewercentes, nunc in pace miscentes 
το yttus: suos. 
peace, among free and. hardy 
far nations,. presupposes 4 certain 
degree of resemblance. At the 
present time the wild Oreste 
are stated to be very different 
from the: ‘mild and social Za- i 
᾿ goriots _ (Parauzans), Geogra- 
__ phische Lphemeriden vol. MAL, eae 
; Ῥ. Aa. a 
Jf EAS the ‘Encheleans. appeat 
Evan 2 to have carried from the Beeo- 
_. tian incursion (Orchomenos Ὁ. 
931.) the worship of Cadmus. 
τ and Harmonia both to the res 


An intercourse in 





ο΄ Stratag. IV. τ΄ 


Hercules, the heroic 


cheleans in both places). Com- 
pare Apollodorus III. 5. 4. 
~Scymnus Chius v. 437. Eusta-.- 
_ thius ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 389. 
Interpret. Virg. fain. 1. 343. ed. 


Mai. 
« Amerias ap. ‘Hesych. inv. 
* Hesychius in Δευάδαι. 
y Hesychius et _ Favorinus 


in γον" 


ae Hesychius i inv. 













edonum  religionis, - = 
νας Archelaus established _ 
games (Arrian 1. rr.), 








4 Plutarch Alex. 2. Polya: ee a 
| ᾿ς Compare Ae ees 
‘theneus V. pag. 198 E. Etym. τ τ 
Mag. et. Suidas. in KAddoves, ὦ 
Lycoph. ve 1237. Conon Narr. 
45. Creuzer's Symbolik vol. τι. τ 
Ρ.Ὶ 
ἢ ρου of Buthoé (Scylax p. 9. τι 
τς Steph. Byz. in Βουθόη). and τὸ 
τ 186 Ceraunian mountains (Dio 
mys. Perieg..v. 391. “Apoll. Rh 
hae ἵν. be for there: were ὡς 


temphim, — cisteprine ees 
Justin 


imself beew a COR: ᾿ ἈΠῸ ae 
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progenitor af, the royal fainily, was worshipped in their 
first residence at Edessa‘: he was called in Macedonia — 


“Aretus 4. ‘The worship of Apollo, which was prevalent in — 


Macedonia at an early period ¢, probably was introduced 


from Pythium on mount Olympus: that of Pan, at ide: | 
was perhaps derived from the Pelasgis. | | on 
34. Many barbarous customs of the northern nations, as, 

., that of tattooing, which prevailed among the Ilyrians 

eS d ‘Thracian, h must ae fallen into ες in Macedonia | 
ata very early date: for the Greeks would not have ἴον -- 

gotten to mention such evident proofs of barbarian descent. 

Even. the usage of the ancient Macedonians that every per- 


oh “son. who had not killed an enemy should wear some dis-. 


| graceful badge, had been discontinued in the time of Ari- | 
stotle!, Yet at avery late date no one was permitted | to 
ie down at table who had not slain a wild boar without the | 
nets‘ of 
“Jess. ‘of the ancient customs of the Illyrians than: of the | ᾿ 


ee Thracians, of whose singular and almost Asiatic usages we 
are sufficiently well informed. The doctrine of the immor- io 
tality of the soul in the worship of Zalmoxis, the lamenta- 


tions of the Trausi at the birth of a man!, and the slaugh- 
ter of the dearest wife on the grave of her husband among 
the Sintes and Medi ®, point to a particular view of human 
7 Tife, foreign to the Grecian character, but familiar to many Ἢ 
eastern: nations". ihe πῶσ custom of Polysamy" A 


- queror at the ὀιγώρες games a Head ve 6. -Strab. ‘VII, 


‘It is greatly to be lamented that we know much Ὁ 





at Elis, Solin. IX! 18. Perhaps 


“also Musea in Macedonia, ac- 
cording to Arrian ubi sup.-« 
Ὁ Hesych. in. "BBeoouios. a 

d Hesych. in”Apyros, ᾿. 5 

© See above, p. 47: mote © 4" 
Book IT. οἷν. αν διὰ: 

8. Eckhel Ὁ. Ν. Τ, ἃ. Ῥ. omy, 

7 ‘The Macedonian Venus, Zei- 
rene (Hesych. in v.) was. per- 
| haps the Zerynthian. Mars, ac- 
cording to. Hesychius, - Wes in 





Macedonia, called. Thedngum or | 


Thaulus. SES Sila Ν᾿ 


| Solinus xX. 2 


p. 315. Comp. Saimas. Exerc. 
Plin. p. τόρ A. 

4 Polit. VIL. 2. 6. 

k According to Hegesander 


oe Athen. I. p.18 A. 


1 Herod. V. 4; according τὸς 
. apud plurimos. ὦ 
™ Herod. V. 5- comp. Soli- 
nus X. 3. | 
on Rotaue x concludes 
Thracibus δαϊδαρὴς inesse con-— 


_ temtum vite ex quadam naturalis γ: 


ὙΠ disciplina, 


- © See besides - Herod. v. 28: 
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᾿ the buyhig ‘eid inheriting of women, the selling of chiidven 
as slaves P, and the ἜΝ ἴῃ intoxication4, are traces οἵ a 


᾿ genuine barbarian ΕἸ ει ας. ‘no one of which, as far as I 


am aware, can be discovered among the. Macedonians: with 
| whom, moreover, the Thracian | names (e. g σι. ων, and 
. those ending in cetes and sades) never occur. — ee 
35. On the other hand, a military disposition, which still 
“Gistinguisbied: the Macedonians in the time of Polybius, 
. personal’ valour, and a certain freedom of spirit, were the | 
national characteristics of this people. Long before Philip © 
organized his phalanx, the cavalry of Macedon was greatly — 
‘celebrated, especially that of the highlands, as is shewn by 
the tetradrachms of Alexander the First. In smaller num- 
bers they attacked the close array of the Thracians of Si- 
| talces, relying on their skill in horsemanship and on their — 
defensive armour™. Teleutias the Spartan also admired the 


mee cavalry of Elimea’; and in the days of the conquest of late 


Asia the custom still remained that the king could not con- 


 demn any person without having first taken the voice of the | 


. people or of the army. 
ο Θθ6. ‘It is difficult to treat of the Macedonian language, as. 
not. only the ancient period of the native dialect-must. be 


ee ; distinguished from the second, in which the Grecian lane 


: guage was ‘partially introduced, after Archelaus, Philip, 


and Alexander made their people acquainted with Athenian 


_ civilization, but also from a ἐξόν, in which many barbarous 
words were adopted from the mixture of the Macedonians — 
7 with Indians, Per Pans, and pT ernane: _ Nevertheless it 


“Herudlid PB ont. P oli: 24, Sena. 7 eB. 28. “(vith ΤῊ ἘΠΕ τες 8 note) τ ᾿ 


es ΝΠ. ae 207. Relies. Exerc. VI 9 (34. Crophius _ λα; 


τ} Herod. V. 6. Heraclid, abi ἐπι Hose for exemple, it can- ee 
: sup. Solin. X. 4. wid oe nots be, inferred from the ἜΝ 5 


ἃ Solin. Χο ς. 


“Thue. E160, ‘The εν and Macedonian languages: in 





& τ ξύμμαχοι, are the Lamesetm: ΒΟΑ͂Ν. CXVHI. 8 8. 9. that the 


τ : 3 'Polyb.V V.2 27. 6. 6. Corus 






© Xenoph. Hell, V.2 2,41 Vz ο diffemant descent. 
1. ef. Thue. I, 61. 6a. oe 








: ‘tinction between the: Illyrian ihe πὰ 


wedonica et Alerandrina Ὁ . | ae 
suiiciently distnguat: oe 








is possible to form a “well-grourided opinion as ‘to the fon | 
of the Macedonian language | in the first period. In the 
first place, they had many barbarous words for very simple — 
and common objects *, which may be cer tainly considered 
as Illyrian, since among the very scanty relics of the Illy- 


rian and Athamanian dialects ¥ there are some words. which 
are. also. ‘mentioned as “Macedonian z, Indeed without sup- 


posing some. barbarous foundation of this kind we could = | 
hardly account for the Macedonian language being still un- gus 
a intelligible to the Greeks in ‘the time οὗ Alexander’ the 20) 
τ Great?, Yet it cannot be doubted that the Greek δρᾶ. "τς 
τ passed. into the Illyrian dialect before the introduction of τ} 
Athenian literature, and that their combination. produced " 
the mongrel language which was afterwards. called. ‘Mace- 
| donian. ‘The nominatives in ας such as ἱππότα, πολῖται, &e. 
could not have been derived from the Athenians; but the 
-'Thessalians, the ‘Dryopians, and probably all the Pelasgi, Ὁ 
used that form>. That some mixture of Greek had taken 
| ‘place at an early period seems also to be proved by the ὁ 
Brat and almost. — ee change which the Grecian ee 


ied the third period from the 
oe ‘first. 


* For example, Steph. Byz, 


| “in ν. Βορμίσκος----οὖς κύνας τῇ πα-. 


τρῴᾳ φωνῇ ἐστερικὰς καλοῦσιν οἱ 


Μακεδόνες. The barbarous word | 
᾿σκοῖδος, signifying a kind of | 
steward, which was used by. 
_ Alexander in letters, and adopt- 


ed by Menander (Photius pag. 
523.8.) can hardly be oriental. 
See also the collection of Sturz 


in the words ὄβαηνα, ὅ dobar, ἀδῆ, ; 


ἀκρέα, ἄξος, ὅτο, eo 

y The Athamanes ¥ were Ὁ Epi- 
rots according to Strabo, Ily- 
rians according to Steph. Byz. 
inv. The. words : are not Gre- 
ταῖν τον ) 
2 See ‘above; Savibar, and A. 
theneus ITI. pag. 114 B. con- 


cerning the Macedonian and 


Athamanian word Spdpis ‘or oie ἢ 


δράμιξ.. 


. 35: 7 
Ὁ Apollonius. ἀξ: Construct, 


III. 7. calls it the Macedonian 


or Thessalian usage. Sturz p. 


28. 5. infers chiefly from this 
that the Macedonian language — 


was originally nearly the same 
as the Dorian. The coins, I 


4 This fact may y be believed | 
on the testimony of Curtius VI. 3 
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may remark incidentally, prove 64 


nothing, as they were struck 
for intercourse with the Greeks, 
Adelung, on the other hand, . 
| considers the Macedonians as 
-Thracians (to which nation he 


also refers the Illyrians), with 
a tinge of Greek civilization, 
Mithridat, vol. II. : 359. 














Tilyrian nation. 


oe Sea. above, pag 
and Ἀπ. 
| € Above, Ρ. 48s. note’. Hence 
the Cambunian mountains are 
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words experienced j in the. mouth of the ‘Macedonia who 


appear to have been unable to pronounce the letters and 
©, and hence they always substituted B for the former, 


and A for the latter®, perhaps from a peculiarity of the 


‘On the other hand, the Macedonian lan. 


guage had a consonant OY or V, as Volustana, the name of 
the country round Olympus ὦ, the Candavian mountains *, 


«3. notes 8 


now called Volutza. 
« Above, pag. 469. note 8, 


= The first syllable of this name. 
ee sppeats, to be the same as of 


‘&c. prove; and thus both in this and the former respect it 
ἀρ τ tot the vocal dae of the Latin. — ἐν 


Ἢ Cambunii montes, in which the 
‘second part is probably the 


word Bodvos, which in modern 
Greek still means “κα Aid.” 
In the names of Macedonian 


mountains, Barnus, Bermius,and ye st 
Bertiscus (Ptolemy), there is 


‘Probably the same root, 
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| Note on ‘the le Map of. Macedonia. τ 





| eines: the annexed Map 3 is. entirely copied froin’ that of ae 
" Barbié du Bocage, as far as the country is concerned, I will © 
| only remark some important points in which Arrowsmnith’s ᾿ 
᾿ great: Map of. Turkey, which is in part founded on quite * 
1 “different authorities, differs from it. In this Map the small 


Ἴ ι lake to the east οὗ ‘Lychnis, | or. Lychnitis (the: lake of ᾿ 


he ~ Ochrida), 1 is not connected with any viver running to the 


ee in Barbié du Bocage’s ‘Map. The Cara-Sou, which is cer- 








coast, and the mountains. to. the west of. it. ‘stretch uninter- 
--ruptedly to the south. (Perhaps this is correct; see p. 469. _ 
- note 8.) The Haliacmon rises rather more to the north than 


ae tainly the Erigon, runs into the lake of the Lydias. (In-_ " 


τος eorrect, according to Strabo, quoted i in p. 467. note.) The 
ue Lydias has a longer course, and rises in the Illyrian moun- 




















tains. The moder river Gallico, which I make the Echei- 
eee dorus, flows at some distance from the sea through a lake Se 
᾿ 3 into he: Asus. Τ he phen branch of the. τς 7 


“: quoted i in » 469. note ai ‘Spon the hole 
Ἔ af cage’s 's Map i is without, doubt the: more acetate, : 





" 


το αὐ ῥείδ ον. 


4 


~~ 


-“-- - -- 


re 4 x < i : ao 














“APPENDIX IL. 
* Goncalog y of Hellen. 


Taenk is a particular tendency which may be traced 
throughout all the accounts that have come down to us of 
early "Grecian: history, viz. of reducing - every thing to a 
: genealogical form. It was much encouraged by the opinion 
of the later historians, that every town and valley had re- 
ceived its name from some ancient prince or hero; thus even” 
Pausanias meets with persons who explained every thing by 
means of genealogies ἃς: who, 8. g., out of the Pythian temple 
at Delphi made a son of Delphus Pythis, a prince of early 
times. . This. tenden: V5 however, is manifestly founded on— 


ον ἴδε genuine ancient language of mythology. . With the ine 
ae ventors of these fabulous narratives, nations, cities, moun- 6 


a tains, rivers, and gods became real persons, who stood to 


one: another in the relation of human beings, were arranged. | 
in families, and jomed to one another in marriage. Now He 
although such fictions are in many cases easily seen through, | 
and: the meaning of the connexion may be readily deci- — 
ae phered, yet. these genealogies, as there was nothing of arbi- 
trary and fanciful invention in them, in after-times passed 


cee for real history; and were, both by early and late histo- 


τ these principles, | 
the age of the later 





: vians, with full confidence in their general accuracy, made 
use of for the establish ment of a sort of chr onology. On 

O! ies which 1 were formed in. 
pseven of the early Ὁ 
























i histori ians, (λογογράφοι;) cannot be 





red as. pure inven- SEA RTGS RES 


tion; these‘too must have ‘been founded on. certain: argu- er ee 













a Bana: x, ρῶς 
ertahoniee τὰ ᾿ πάντα 


Ἷ δα. 


; = ments and t facta, whieh ν were easterly believed at that time. ee ον τ, 
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-Prometheus—Pandora i 
~ Deucalion—Pyrrha 


H ἐπ ο 


 Dorus” Σαβὰ ΒΡ 
 Acheus Ion. 


Now the passage of Hesiod only mentions. the three bron sug 

"δὲ Dorus, Xuthus, | and JXolus, | without | naming the eo] 

~ sons of Xuthus 5 ; but it is evident that in this series Ku- . 

thus must also represent some race, or races; and sinceno __ 

tribe ever bore the title of Xuthi, this name must have 

been used by Hesiod to signify the Tonians and. Acheans, : 
as in Apollodorus, and other writers °. According to'an= ὁ. 
other tradition, perhaps | of equal antiquity, Jupiter, the > 
father of gods and men, was, instead of Deucalion, the ee 

| ‘band of Pandora 4. | ΤΠ 

ΤῸ is evident that the above genealogy was tended. to abn gh 

| ‘represent the chief races of the FHellenes, or Greeks, as. bee! Q 

_ longing to one nation ; and consequently could not have | 

‘been made before the name Hellenes was applied to the Ae 








whole nations which in the Tied © is only ὁ the name of | ἃ: 


ποτ χε, sad Lycoph. 284: τῇ Schol. ie 


we  Apoll. Rh. Il. 1085. Other 


poems of Hesiod are made use 


of by Schol. Hom. Od x. 2. - 


¢ Apollodorus 1. 7,3. “Pau. 


san. V. 1,2. ὅτ, ‘from the. cir-. 
cumstance that Acheus. and 


Ion are represented as the only 
of very doubtful authority) ; 


and compare IX. 395, 474. ὁ 
XVI. 595. The τ Σ Bish oe 
δ᾽ ἐκέκαστο' TavédAnvas kal’ Aya 
ods, II. 830. has been properly 
condemned by the Alexandrine oS 
critics. | τ 


sons of Xuthus, I have inferred 
above that the. Tonians were 
probably of an ‘Achezan race. 
 Bura, the ‘Achean town, was 
fabled. to. have been founded 
by. Bura, | a daughter of tony 
‘Pausan. VIL. 2 5: 8 : 


4 Schol. Hon Od. 26: 


IV. τόν. 


ol δὲ Ὅν 
λέγουσιν Gre Ἕλλην γόνῳ μὲν ἦν 
Atos, λόγῳ δὲ Δευκαλίωνος. Com- 
“pare Pindar Pyth. ι 
who alludes to this fable, and a 
Eurip. Melan. IV. 2. te 
e ἢ, IT. 684. (a verse, how- ae 
ever, as Knight has remarked, _ 
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~ small tribe in μία δ ‘The more ‘extended use of the — 

name falls in the aioe of the poems which went under the 
a name of Hesiod 5: it is first thus used in the Works and 
: ‘Days of the real Piss h, before which time therefore the 


above genealogy cannot have been formed. But that the 





author of it did not make an arbitrary fiction is evident from 
the circumstance that he put Kuthus instead of Achwus 
~and Ton; by which he greatly deranged the symmetry of 
his genealogy. It is clear that he thought himself bound 


bu to respect the tradition, that Acheeus and Ion. WwW ere the SONS - 


οὗ Xuthus; which prevented him from making Hellen their — 
father. As yet therefore the other brothers were not re- 
cognised 3 in tradition as having any fathers; and some ob- 
_ scure legends, such as that of Paris: the son of Apollo‘, had 

not obtained a general belief. There can be no doubt that 
» Hellen was recognised in the most ancient tradition. Now — 





in the fictions of mythology the invention was bound by a 


os sort of fanciful regularity ; and in a fabulous genealogy the — 
part was deduced from the whole, the species from the 


-genus, as an inferior and subordinate being: thus in the 


a Theogony the hills are the children of the earth, and the 
δύῃ nang the moon of light Κ᾿ ΠΡΟ the Peet. (or ; a 


oe Or οὐδὸν «© near Phthia.” “ Dyes.” | οίοδον: μέντοι. ὧν : 


δὴ “Homer distinguishes Hellasand ᾿Δρχίλοχον ἤδη εἰδέναι καὶ bape . 


Phthia il. Tx. 395; 47 ὃ, 479. νας λεγομένους τοὺς σύμπαντας καὶ. a 


τος OO XTe ΟῚ 5.}}. ‘the tetrarchy TlavéhAnvas’ τὸν μὲν περὶ τῶν Τροι- 


τοι " περὶ 'δὲ τῆς Ἕλλαδος καὶ Ἑλλήνων 


SS ᾿λόδωρος δὲ μόνους τοὺς ev τῇ Θετ- δ 





δε of. Phthiotis in Tater times in- τίδων λέγοντα ὡς TlavéhAnves éu- 
τ cluded both. | Ὁ ER oe as Sai αὐτάς" τὸν dé, ““'ῶς Tla~ — 
ae " Eiginetica ν᾿ 1 τῶι. τ & ψελλήνων ὀϊζὺς ἐς Θάσον συν- 


Hesiod. Op. et ‘pe 426. Ὁ ™* ἔδραμεν. It may be ἜΝ 
'Βράδιον. δὲ Πανελλήνεσσι φαείνει. = ποῦν ρα, that. in the three most. SRE ee ae 
Compare Strabo VIM. Ῥ. 370," ancient: passages in which the. ee ΤᾺ 





πο ἐμαὶ, Πανελλήνων ἀντιλέγεται. Θου- Οἱ 
τ κυδίδης μὲν γὰρ τὸν. ποιητὴν μηδα- Ὗ 
μοῦ βαρβάρους εἰπεῖν φησι διὰ τὸ .1 i 
μηδὲ Ἕλληνάς mo ἀντίπαλον εἰς | 
ἕν ὄνομα ἀποκεκρίσθαι. καὶ ᾿Απολ- | ΕΖ: 
᾿ταλίᾳ καλεῖσθαί φησιν. Ἕλληνας" Be = TS ollodorun L ἐνῷ " 
as “ MupplBoves δ᾽ cxchourre kat WEN Ἢ 





collective n name of the Greeks a SS 


Gea ae 120, 371. = on τ ae 


ἽΝ GENEALOGY oF HEL LEN. keene 


εὐ ἢ was his authority) sang of olus, Dare and Xu 
7 thus, the progenitors of nations, being the sons. of Hellen, 


the son of Jupiter, or grandson vA Prometheus. It. is. 3 | 
| possible that before this entire genealogy others had been Ὁ 


invented, 6, g., that Dorus was a son of Hellen; since, as | 
early as the time of Lycurgus, the Spartans were com-_ 

manded by the Pythian oracle to worship Jupiter Hella- 
nius and Minerva Hellania!; and since both the judges in 


‘the Spartan army ™ and the judges of the Olympic games τ 
were called Hellanodicee. And when I consider the cele- 


‘brated oracle just quoted, and the close connexion of Sparta’ | 
and Olympia with Delphi, the sacred families of the Del- 


oes phians (the ὅσιοι); who. referred. their origin to Deucalion Ro es 
: and on the other hand remember that a ‘Boeoan’ poem, ᾿ com- | ᾿ : 
posed in the neighbourhood of the Pythian oracle, first uses 

the word “ Hellenes” in this extended sense ; I cannot. help — ᾿ 

conjecturing that. this national sanctuary of the Hellenic se 





‘name had a large share in the formation of that really beau- ὦ 
ὯΙ legend; by which all the different races of Greece, se~ oe 


: ‘parated for so many centuries by violent and unceasing con- oe 
tention, were united into the peaceable fellowship of brotherly i 
ἊΣ affection and concord. 


: | Ap. Plutarch. Cie 6. ™ Vol. II. p.2 55: 5: 
asain to a certain emen- —"_ Above, p. Ἧι 
dation. oe vol. I. VP. 87. note |. | 



















= 





APPENDIX ΠΙ. 


The migration of the Dorians to C rete. 


Cxosuss, the Minoian Cnosus, was even so late as the 
- time’ of Plato the first city in Crete, and the chief domicile: 
τ οὔ the Cretan laws and customs: and Plato, in his Treatise 
on Laws, t takes a Cnosian as the representative and de- 
fender of the Cretan laws in general>: although Cnosus 


about his time had declined from eral corruption, and the 


eo fame of having preserved the good laws of ancient Crete — 
: soon, passed. rani her to Gortyna and - Lyctus¢. In earlier 


5: nes, however, the Cretan laws, | (Κρητικοὶ νόμοι.) which Neo: 
ἯΙ ilochus even mentions as being of a distinct character 4, Ἴ 
vere. preserved in the greatest purity at Cnosus. ‘New . 


when modern writers siduate indeed that the Cretan laws 
_ were founded upon the customs of the Doric race, but affirm 
τ that this race did not penetrate into Crete before the expe- 
dition of the Heraclide, and that migrations subsequently 
took place from the Peloponnese; it is necessary for them 
ene first of all to. shew that Cnosus received its Doric. inhabit- 


nts. from that. country, i. 6. probably either from Argos or — | 
sparta. But had'‘such been the ease, the memory of these 


τ “migrations would assuredly never have been lost : Argos 
aos and: Sparta would have been teo proud to possess shen - 
colony. | Cnosus must therefore: have received its Doric in- — ᾿ 
habitants at an earlier date, ; in ‘the: dark ages of fable and ες. 
Ἐν ᾿ my thology 5 2 and the subsequent colonies aa the Pelopon- ἐν Poa 
τὸν nese to Lyctus, Gortyna, and other: places, helped to ine me 

| crease the Doric Population, which in Homer's time & was ae 





ἃ See book I. ch. 1.8.9... compare Ῥ. 481. after Ephorus. 2 
b See particularly Plato. de ὁ Archilochus. ap. Heraclid. Ὁ 


we Leg. ‘Tp. 636. VIL p. 752. Pont. πολιτ. Κρητῶν. fragm, 86. : 
οἰ, Κνωσίους bid σε a τῶν. πολλῶν ) Gaisford. 
; πόλεων. See 


a ee Hom, Od ΧΧΙΧ, 75. 
& See Strabo χ. p. 476. 944. ee 
| VOL. Ie. ἀπ ΡῈ ee 
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confined to a part of the Salen, over the z whole of Crete’ gee! 
as was the case in late ages. And at the time which Homer | 
describes, not only the language, but the customs and laws _ 
were probably also different; whereas Archilochus appears — 
to mention the Cretan laws as prevalent over the whole 

island. Upon the whole, the Dorians i in Crete—and this is a 

fact of great importance—never seem to stand, with regard | 

to the Doriang of the Peloponnese, in the relation of a co- — 
Tony to its mother country, In Greece, the parent state— 
80 great was the pride οὗ higher antiquity—never conde-_ 
᾿ scended to take the institutions of a colony as models for its _ 
own, as was the ease with Sparta and Crete; nor did the | 
mother country ever procure priests from its colony, as was 
the case when the Pythian Apollo sent Cretan priests to. 
Sparta f In short, every thing seems to prove that the — 


Doric institutions were of great antiquity in Crete, and that 
the distinction which. has lately been taken between the 


: laws of Minos and. the Doric institutions and customs of a 2 


ee - Crete—a distinction directly opposed. to the unanimous tes τὸ πε 


_timony of antiquity—is false and untenable. 


See book ΠῚ. ch. 1, ὃ, 8. 








“APPENDIX IV. 


Histor y of the Gr Ῥεῖ congress ΟΥ̓ synedri ion dures ing * the 
| = + Persian war. “ὦ : 


Ἴ 1. cn ἐπ pre esent ar siticle it will: be. my object to trace thi 
| foreign influence which Sparta possessed at the time of the ᾿ 
Persian war, and for what length of time her supremacy 

in Greece remained uncontested and unshaken. his is 


| chiefly seen in the proceedings of the congress of the allied — 
τς Greek states: to ascertain which with precision, it will be 









first. necessary to fix the ehronology of the successive εν ὰ | 
᾿ of the Persian war. ἯΣ 
In the course of the year 481 B. δ. (Olymp. 74.3) 


ree set out from his residence at Susa (Herod. VII. 
ee 20), found the great army assembled in Cappadocia, and 


ο΄ marched to Sardis, from which town he sent ambassadors to 
| the Greek cities (ib. 32). ‘Having wintered here, the army | 


cs ~ marched in the spring of 480 8. C. (Olymp. Ths, 4) to ae ει 
: Abydos®; when it had reached the passes of Pieria, the —_ 


ee Persian envoys returned. (ib. 131.). Soon after this, they 


τ met at Thermopylae the Greek forces, which had set out be- 
᾿ fore the 75th ‘Olympiad and the Carnean games, about 


τ June: 480 B. C. Battles of Thermopylae and Artemisium _ 
in μέσον. ϑέρος (ΨἼΙ. 12.) both perhaps: a short time before _ Pare 
the eae foe (I. 26). Conguest of Attica four i 


εἰ (VIL. BS ‘Battl e of Salamissa προ, after the t time of de τς ΠΕ ae 
᾿ Ἴακχος, after the εἰκὰς of Boédromion. Olymp. "5. 1s sa as the | ee 


Etesian winds were either blowing or had ceased to blow 


; | (they last from the summer solstice to 186. rising of the dog- τς : ae 
Ἵ star); Vil. 168. “Mardonius \ winters in ‘Thessaly and Mace- weed 


ἃ The" ae ἃ: thes ‘sun, : ous does’ not. agree, and. " 


: 2 however, mentioned by. Hero- must be an. error, Vu. 37. 


τι 1 
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donia, ‘the Persian fleet at Cuma: and See Battle οἵ ok 


Plateea on the 26th or Q%th of Panemus (Metagitnion), ᾿ 


Olymp. 45. 2. 479 B.C. at the same time as that of bak : 


cale. The year ends with the taking of Sestos. _ 

2. The Greeks certainly ἢ received early intelligence of the 
_ preparations in Persia (VII. 188), even if the story related _ 
by Herodotus (VII. 289.) about the secret message of De. 
ΠΟ maratus is not true. They either refused or gave earth and 
water to the envoys late in the year 481 B. Ὁ (VII. 188.). 

‘The states which refused to submit held a congress) ; and 
they are now called by. Herodotus, ‘the. Greeks. allied 
ae against the Persians,” (οἱ συνωμόται. Ἑλλήνων ἐ ἐπὶ τῷ Πέρσῃ, 


fe vil. 148.). This assembly of course was formed. by depu- _ : 
ties from the different cities: the manner of its formation BE 


may be inferred from the place at which it sat ; and it will 


be shewn presently that it first assembled at Corinth, which 


city belonged to the Peloponnesian confederacy. It appears 


- therefore that Sparta must have convened an assembly at ee 
Corinth, to which the extra-Peloponnesian states, which age 


had refused: earth and water, sent envoys. ‘his congress — 


first put an end to the internal dissensions of Greece (VII. 
145.), m which good service Chileus of Tegea and ‘Themis- 
tocles are said to have earned the ΟΕ of their coun- 


trymen (Plutarch Themist. 6.). Secondly, when they heard ou 


that Xerxes was at Sardis, they despatched spies t thither, | 
and at the same time envoys to Argos, Sicily, Coreyra, and 
| Crete (VIL. 145. 199.).. The envoys are stated by Hero- — 


dotus: to have been sent by the Lacedzemonians and their 


allies¢. They also made a vow to decimate to the Del- 
ΟΡ ἴδῃ. God. all those Greeks who had unnecessarily given 


arth and water. to the Persians: (VIL. 132.); the persons | 


who made this vow are. called Ὁ Diodorus XI. 3. « “τῇς 


b DiAAeyopdvay ἐς. ἘΠ: τῶν" καὶ ob: δε ἂν aan The . 
περὶ τὴν “Ἑλλάδα Ἑλλήνων τῶν τὰ words included in brackets are _ 
ἀμείνω φρονεόντων, καὶ διδόντων wanting in the family of the 


σφίσι λόγον. καὶ πίστιν, Herod. _. Passioneus and Florence MSS., ne aM | 


VII. τὰς: | _ and appear to. be ἸΠΈΕΕΒΟΙ Βα." : 
c VIL 1 37 rz ἔπεμψαν. ἡμέας from c. τό:-. pS 
Λακεδαιμόνιοί ἴτε, καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι}. ee ες ἐκ ee νος ω 





a 
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με Greeks asseinbled i in congress: at the Is thmus,” οἱ ἐν "Iodp pd : 


oy εἰρβεεόνντε ς τῶν “Ἑλλήνων. ὁ 


τας In this narrative taken on Herodotus there “ΠῚ γθ- 


᾿ ας one contradiction, viz. that if the Greeks did not as- 
semble till after they had refused earth and water (as ap- 
‘pears from VII. 138. cf. 145.), the Argives had no longer 


any option whether they would join the league or not. 


Likewise the dismission of the Greek. envoys would fall too 
late in the unfavourable season for sailing, and there would 
one scarcely be time for the messages ta the oracles (c. 148, 
169.), and the other proceedings. It is therefore probable 

_ that this congress was formed before the arrival of the Per- 
sian envoys, which was late in 481 B.C.: and Diodorus 


seems to be correct in stating that of the nations some gave 


1 earth. and water, while the Persian army was πὶ the va alley : 
of ‘Tempe, and others. after its. departiire (XI. 3.); and — 
οἷς therefore none till’ early in 480 B.C.: previously the am- _ 
ο΄ bassadors were probably in the north; Herodotus in VII. 
ἊΣ 198. appears to mean. only the ambassadors of Darius. 

‘With this the following statements agree, which he adds in 





VIT. 172. ‘As soon as the Thessalians had heard that 


. the Persians wished to invade Europe”—which they must _ 
ae have known in the winter of 481-80 B. C.— they sent en-_ 
ο΄  voys to the Isthmus.” ᾿Εν δὲ τῷ Ἰσθμῷ (i, 6. in the village 

oe which had grown up about the temple of Neptune), ἔσαν, 

= δλισμένοι sae (plenipotentiaries,: VI. 7.) τῆς Ἑλλάδορ, 

| “ἀραιρημένοι. ἀπὸ τῶν πολίων τῶν τὰ ἀμείνω φρονεουσέων περὶ τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα. © Now. this assembly, while the Persian king was 

Bool ae Abydos, and therefore very early i in 480B.C., sent. the 

army to Tempe, which soon returned (VII. 178.) 55 and in ae 

deed returned to the Isthmus, which must therefore have CUE oe 
Deen the head-quarters of the allied army. When itre- ὃ 

turned, the congress was still sitting at the Isthmus 4, ‘This ἜΤ. 

" synedrion or assembly: (which 1 1S. again. mentioned i m ‘this ἘΣ τ 


place by Diodorus XI. 4.) now “resolved to defend thee ᾿ 


᾿ passes of Thermopylee and Artemisium ; 3. and when the in- ἘΠ: 


ee a Uerod. VIL. 176. ‘where “both the troops. and the con- me “ : 
oe : the words οἱ Ἔν, include gress. aA δ Bh a 


aye 
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telligence Ἤν that the Pesins were in Peas διαλυθέντες 
ἐκ τοῦ Ἰσθμοῦ (i. 6. departing from the Isthmus) ἐ ἐστρατεύοντο 


αὐτῶν of μὲν ἐς Os ἐρμοπύλας. πεζῇ, ἄλλοι δὲ κατὰ θάλασσαν én’ 


᾿Αρτεμίσιον, But that the Isthmus was ‘still the place in 
which the congress sat, is evident from the fact, that San- 
doces, Aridolis, and Penthylus, who fell into the hands of 
the Greeks before the battle of Artemisium, were sent. 
thither (Vil. 195.). At this time indeed the Pelopotines 
glans were. celebrating the Olympiad, and the Spartans the 


 -Carnea, at their respective homes ¢, after which, as had been 


previously arranged, they were " take the field with all 


their forces. (πανδημεὶ, VII. 206. VIII. 26.). — Nevertheless, 


the: decree that the ships which came too late for Artemi- 
sium, should assemble in the Troezenian Pogon (VIEL. 42, ΝΣ 
as. well as the other, that the Isthmus ‘should be fortified 
(VIII. 40, '71.), which measure was not thought of before — 
the battle of Thermopylae, must have been pissed’? in this 
interval. Diodorus (XI. 16.) mentions the synedrion in 


ee connection with this decree. The fortification began after 


᾿ the Carnea (VIII. 79.). The fleet was commanded (as is _ 
evident from VIII. 2, 9, 56, 58, 74, 108, 111. IX. 90.) by 


eee the ‘Spartan admiral and a council, a συνέδριον of the στρ: 


᾿ τηγοὶ or ἐν τέλει ὄντες (IX. 106.), in which the admiral τὸν 
λόγον προετίθει (VITI. 59.) put the question to the: vote 


(ὠπεψήφιζε, c.61.), and gave out the decree. ‘This’ com. ae 
-mander was armed. with very large powers, : and Teohyohidlis ‘ 


concluded. an alliance. with. the. Samians (IX. 92.), and_ 


even the captains of the fleet debated on the projected mi-_ 


gration. of the Ionians (IX.106.). Nor is it ever mentioned 
that the fleet recerved orders from the Isthmus. But the 


circumstance of the fleet’s sailing to the Isthmus, after the — 


battle of Salamis, for the decree on the 2 ἀριστεῖα (VITT.123.), 
is a proof that the Isthmus was still the seat of the confe- 
derate assembly. Diodorus likewise represents this decree 
as ον θοὰς se oe the ee acu nes tatty ΠΕ 


ς The format in the ΓΕ the latter about the second, 
fall-moon | after the eee Corsini Fast. Att. To 2. p. 45 a 





ΠΝ 
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«6 Greeks,” ἘΠῚ ‘refused ‘to: confine the vote of the com- 


; - manders (VIII. 124.), were the members of the league. 


| The ships which had been engaged i in the battle, retur ned 
home without any decision. Tes in the year, after the 

eclipse of the sun on the 2nd of October, Cleombrotus had 
led. the great allied army from the Isthmus, and soon after- 
wards died (IX. 10.). The decree for the following year, 
that the fleet should go to Agina (VI II. 131.), may have 
proceeded either from the synedrium of the preeeding year, 


or from Sparta. For that there were no longer any de. 


| puties assembled at Corinth is evident from the cireum- — 
stance that the Ionian envoys only went to Sparta and 
Aggina (VITI. 132.) ; nor is the Isthmus after wards men- 
tioned as the seat of an assembly, although it was fortified 
until the middle of summer, till the time of the Hyacinthia 


τ (1XK..%.). After this time, Athens, Plateea, and Megara — ᾿ 
sent their envoys to Sparta, where there were also Pelopon- 


τ nesian envoys, as for instance Chileus οἵ Tegea IX. 9. ᾿ 5" δ 
a who was mentioned above among the rpkBancis and all 


ne these, together with the ambassadors of the three states Ξ Just οΥ 
‘mentioned, are, as it appears, called by Herodotus οἱ ayys- 
λοι οἱ ἀπιγμένοι ἀπὸ τῶν πολίων, TX. 10. There must pro- 
bably have been some joint.act of the allies f by virtue of — 


which Pausanias was able to collect the great Peloponnesian . 


army. ‘After the battle of Plateea there was in the ar Ey: a 2 
kind of council of war, doubtless ἃ συνέδριον τῶν ἐν τέλει ὄντων, ἢ 
which. regulated 1 the number of the sacred offerings, divided © 


Jeg ‘the booty. (TX. 81, 85. )»» and determined on the expedition ve 


against Thebes ἴς; 86.) : the persons who were given: up, 


Ce Pariginies seems at Corinth t to 0 have or dered t to > execution : On Ὁ ᾿ς 
ΤΙΣ his own authority (c. 88.).. See 

τς ἅς Such is the μος of. the: narr ative Sof Hesedomes 3 ᾿ oe 

᾿ ἴῃ which we can. only. be surprised, that of the most. remark- : ee 
| able event, viz. the treaty | οὗ Pausanias, he. 8 should ‘say not a age τος 


᾿ word: a silence which can. only be ‘explained by. supposing > 


oe tha he had intended to mention it in another Peseege of his τ ἢ 








of Diodorus ‘Speaks ‘of a Ὥς : oat 





ELA: 


2 : on the Tsthamns ἢ is a theto- - τς 
he cree. of this nature, | but the Heal, invention, XI. ον Oke 
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᾿ afc) wails αὐ Paduanias: with the assistance of. 
the allies, had won the battle of Platea, he sacrificed in the 


: | market-place eof Platea to Jupiter Eleutherius, and con- 


-yened an assemb! ly of all. the Greeks, in which the. ῬΙα- 
teeans. (who annually performed certain honorary rites to 
those who had fallen in the battle, Thue. III. 58.) were 
| promised | that their country and city should remain inde- 
_ pendent, and | that no one should attack them without. law- 
ful reason, or with intention to reduce them to. subjection : : 


and that ἢ in case. these conditions were not observed, all the | 4 


| allies then present would protect them ; (Thue. VI. 71. οἷς 
TIT. 56, 59.); an engagement which the Spartans themselves 


Ὁ afterwards broke, on ΤῊΝ eround that the Plateeans had first. 





᾿ unjustly g given up τὸ ξυνώμοτον αι. 74.). For in “ the an- 
cient treaty of Pausanias. after the Persian’ war,” it was 


ordered that the allies in general, and the Plateans among ὸ 
ΕΥ them, should remain at peace 1 with: each other (Thuc. III, 
68. cf. II. 72.). The further conditions of this treaty may | 

be collected | from Thucyd. I. 67, (for it is evidently this Beg Oa ae: 








treaty which is in question,) where the AZginetans complain " 


that they are not independent, ἐς according to the treaty 5” P. 
ia for the thirty years’ truce (I. 115.) cannot be meant, as it 
~ was not concluded till after the subjection of gina (the. 


" former. in Olymp. 83. 3. the latter in. Olymp. 80.4.) 2 - 
; whence i it 15 ikewise evident that the treaty, which “was Ma= os 
: lated by the siege of Potideea, and the exclusion of the Me-_ 


_ garians | from. the market of. Attica, (1.67, 87. cf. ce. 144.) ᾿ 
" was the same ancient act, only renewed ‘by later treaties. 
a hus Plutarch states that the latter prolubition was “ con- 
~ ‘trary to the common principles of justice, and the solemn | 
“oaths of the Greeks8.” And in another place he men-_ 
tions, that in a general assembly of the Greeks after the 
battle of Plataia, Aristides. proposed | a decree that the 


Greeks should annually send deputies and sacred messen- 


gers to Platea, and that the Eleutheria should be solem- 


nized every five years Ὁ. ee that it was agreed that an. . 


8 Pericl.- 30. παρὰ. τὰ κοινὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησι: 


"οἰκία καὶ τοὺς γεγενημένους ὅρκους Se A ἃ Aristid. at: γενομένης ok τι 





hiv, 
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β “allied Grd armament should be organized against the Per. 
ο΄ sians, consisting of 10,000 heavy armed ‘infantry, 1000 ca~ 
aa _valry, and 100 ships: and that the Platwans shoul d be con- 
ee sidered. sacred and inviolable. From what has been stated 


above, it is clear how much of this account iS true, sand, how 


much added by Athenian partiality. 


5. In the following years, when Sparta ‘still continued 
the war against the Persians and their allies by means of 


τς Pausanias mand’ Leotychidas, there must have been a con- 
gress, thongh not constantly sitting; since ‘the Spart ans 


would not have determined the amount of “ the war contri- 


ve bution” on their own authority ; and there is much pro- 


bability in the account of Diodorus (XI. 55.), that the Spar-_ 
tans summoned ‘Themistocles for his share in the treason of 


: Pausanias before the common-council οὗ the Greeks, which | 


sed at this time to assemble at Sparta. At least it is not 


a "contradicted by Thucydides; indeed his narrative (1. 185.) 
' = * ~ perfect] y agrees in this point with that of Diodorus. The ban 
ee ΤῊ ἢ ἐν τῇ “Σπάρτῃ; which are omitted in some MSS. of 
Diodorus, and suspected by Wesseling (yet, it should be 


observed, only these words), cannot be well spared; and 


even if they were expunged, the whole chapter would shew 
ne that the congress was sitting at Sparta ; for it was evidently ie : 

under Tec tnoniiak influence, and therefore met in the 

β ᾿Ῥεϊοροπηοβο ; and, since the instance mentioned above, ἢ 
does not wae that any of its meetings were held at the 


Isthmus. ee 
This. account. Hovis’ ‘proves, that after Pausanias had 


ἢ the defection. of the Tonians and. ABolians from 
| Sparta, who were now considered as the separate. allies Of τ | 
- Athens, a confederate council, which. included other states eR SS. 
a besides the Peloponnesians, continued to sit at Sparta; and τι ae 
ΠΣ affords fresh grounds for supposing that this abandonment ee 
| of the e Spartan alliance was snot. t considered as ὃ a transfer of : : a " ty ae 





ce σίας, "κοινῆς τῶν Ἑλλήνων, ἔγραψεν, καὶ . ϑεωροὺς, ἄγεσθαι δὲ. πενταετη- ᾿ eee 

aS “Apioreldns ψήφισμα, συνιέναι μὲν ρικὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν ᾿Ἐλευϑθερίων. , | 
eds Πλαταιὰς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν  Ἀἀ ἀναφορὰ εἰς τὸν ones Plu- oy 
rods ἀπὸ τῆς Ἑλλάδος. προβούλους. tarch. Axistid, 34: tee 
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the chief oe to Athens, but that Sparta only in- 
trusted the “Athenians, together with those Greeks who 
dwelt in the territory of the Persian king, with the conti- 
‘nuation of the war in Asia, and the management of all 
affairs connected with it; and still ΠῚ ἐν Athens as 
under her command, until that state revolted in Olymp. 
79. At last the internal wars of the Peloponnese, Olymp. 
19--81, subverted all the relations of Athens and. Spans: 















_ APPENDIX V. | 
OF the ancient writer son the M Mythology of ii ercules. 


5. Tr would without doubet increase our knowledge both of | 
~ the Epic Poetry and Mythology of the Greeks, if hese two. 
branches of learning were placed in a nearer relation to each 

" other, by combining researches into the contents of the Epic 
Poems with a systematic investigation of the various charac- 
ters assumed by the mythological traditions at different 
: periods. ‘The following brief remarks must be considered 
as merely intended to awaken the industry of those who are _ 


better fitted than myself to undertake such a task, and =~ 


e _ perhaps to give some small assistance towards the discovery 
sofa method, which may afford greater certainty to mytho- 





᾿ logical inquiries, and extend the: range of nterary discus: 
‘sions. | os a 
Q. Plutarch had οὐβιρομο! a work Dep! ‘Hpaatoug which ᾿ 


ee he himself quotes in Vit. Thes. 28. Fragm. p. 858. What ae 


authorities he esteemed the most worthy of credit may be | 
gathered from the following passage, “ Of ¢ the ancient au-— 


thors who were skilled in tradition, neither Homer, He- 


ἐς οὐρά, Archilochus, Peisander, Stesichorus, Aleman, or 


oe &. Pindar ever had. any idea oS. an Eg ‘yptian or Phaenician 





: εὐ δος, otk: ᾿Αρχίλοχος, οὗ Πείσαν- 
ὦν Bpos,: ov Beqaoixopos, 0 οὐκ. Alsi, eae 





ἐς Hercules: all necognnee one Hercules only, viz. the Ba- 


« otian and Argive>.” Here we should remark, i in the first ae 


ees place, that Peisaider | agreeably to his great antiquity, is τ 
placed’ between Archilochus and ‘Stesichorus, and Panyasis — ον 
τ τὸν ᾿ omitted as an author of too > late a date. : 






~ But besides these = 


Ἔ: εἶ De Herod, “Malign, 14. p. ᾿ τὸ μαι Blips Apel ἔσχον Ney soo τῶ 
Ἂς 294. καί τοι τῶν παλαιῶν καὶ. λο- “ Ἡρακλέους. ῆ. Φοίνικος, ἀλλ᾽ ἕνα 


γίων ἀνδρῶν. οὐχ Ὅμηρος, οὗχ᾽ Ἡσί- τοῦτον ἴ ἰσασι. πάντες Ἡρακλέα τὸν. : 


ιὠτιον ᾿ ἡμῖν καὶ ἰλργεῖον. ae 
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poets, Plutarch made’ great. use of ‘Herodorus of Hétacléa | 


on the Pontus, to whose authority we shall fr equently | recur; 


~ since the accounts of this. mythology given by later authors. 

are only of value so far as they are ; founded upon authorities 

_of more ancient date. ‘Herodorus was the father of Bryson, 
the Sophiste, and a contemporary ‘of Socrates‘; and hence, 
as he was older than the school of. Ephorus, but later than 
the λογογράφοι, he occupies an interesting g position in the his- 

torical treatment of tradition. He wrote in prose, like the 
Ψ Logographi ; ; but his: style. of narrative was wi parce e more 

| πως and rhetorical. Ἢ | eee 


- 3. The fragments of the Heracles. of Hrroporvs, hich: | 


ae are often not easy to. distinguish from those of his Argo- 


7 oe nautics, should probably be arranged as follows. | In Sechol, > 
ἘΝ Apoll. Rhod. I. 747, ‘Herodorus relates the origin of. πῆρ... - 
Teleboans from Perseus, similarly to Apollod. If. ey §, οἷν ς᾽ 





that im the latter. Pterelas is the _father, in the former. the os 


son of Taphius. Herodorus called the Argives. ᾿Αργεάδαι, Ὁ | 


according to Steph. Byz. in "A pyos, on the authority. of an- ὁ 
cient poets. (Nothing further can be gathered from this 


passage.) In Atheneeus XI. p. 474. F. he speaks of the 
goblet, καρχήσιον, which Jupiter presented to Alemene. In 


τς Schol. Theocr. XIII.9. he relates that Hercules was brought —- 
up amongst the cattle of Amphitryon. Agreeing with Apol- ἊΣ 
lodorus, Il. 4. 9. Ibid. ad v. 56. Fieve: a use of the | ce: 
7 Scythian. bow, being instructed by Teutares the Scythian, Hey 

τ according to ‘Herodorus and Callimachus (Fragm. 365.). Ὁ 


~ This account is not found in any earlier author ; it probably ᾿ 
was a legend of the Pontus. Athen. XIII. p- 556. Ee thates >. 
Heretiles defloured the fifty daughters of Thestias in seven 
nights ; according to ‘Apollodoras : in fifty. Schol. Pind. 
Isthm. IV. 104. that Hercules was twice afflicted with mad- . 


Tess; 1. €. once at. the death of his children, and a second “ del 


time after the death of Iphitus. In Tatian, quoted vol. 1... 
| Pp 449. note |, on the o origin of the Nemean lion from the . a 


Ὁ See! Heeren de ‘Fontibus Ueber te ἀροιοητως. ὃ: I πρὸς 


Plutarchi p. 17. _ 4 With whose disciples Bry 
oe AS is shewn “by Weichert son lived, Athen. ΧΙ. Pp 891: 





τ moon. 
oy Bekker, *t the story of the assistance given by Tolaus against. 
. the crab: the same as in. Apollodorus. In Schol. Apoll: 5 
ἐπε; Rhod. I. 128, Hereules brings the wild boar as far as the 
gates of Mycene. 
the six altars of the twelve Θεοὶ σύμβωμοι, at Olympia, which 
τς _Herodorus enumerated at length. ‘With this was probably 
connected the: account of the immense stature of Hercules, | 


oe nicus, (see 1 
ἐς barked after Hercules on his own account for the country — 
Here doubtless our historian of Heraclea ὃ 


: le se of Amazons.” Ge 
| : introduced the traditions of his native city 5 : in all | probability hanes 
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In Schol. Plat. Pheed. τέ Ἐ1 οἷ, Ruhaken: 381. 


In Schol. Ῥ μα. Olymp. V. 10. he erects | 


viz. four cubits one foot; so that we should read ἢ in Schol. 


ΠΟ ρει IV. 87. (comp. Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 662. and Chil. 11. 

| 265. ) Ἡρόδωρος. γοῦν ἐν Ὀλυμξιάδι (in the contest at O! ympia) 
| φησὶ τῶν. ἄλλων αὐτὸν. περιττεύειν,, ὥστε τὸ ὅλον. σῶμα πηχῶν εἶναι 

τ τεσσάρων καὶ ποδὸς» for the ancients determined the stature 

“Ὁ ΤΕ Hercules from the Olympic stadium measured by him, 
τ Gell. Noct. Att. 1.1. where Pythagoras ἃ is quoted on. the os 


point—Comp. Solinus I. 88. and. Apollod. Tt: 4.9. , 


“Ὁ who appear to have derived their information from Heras ὁ 
a " dorus. Concerning the battle with the Amazons he relates, ὁ 


| (Plutarch Thes. 26.) agreeing with Pherecydes and Hella- oe 
‘zetzes ad Jiycophr. 1882.) that “Theseus em: 








᾿ Ὁ Apollodorus also drew his materials from him in this part. Ὁ 
cage Respecting Idmon, the son of Abas, in Schol. Apoll. Rh. 


I. 139; as to his death in the country, of the Mariandy- ᾿ 


ΤῊΝ nians, ad II. 815; concerning his tomb in the market- -place 


τ οὗ Heraclea, ad: IL¢ 48. (comp. Heyne ad Apollod. Observ. 


Cowl IL. p. 5570): Concerning Lycus, the son of Dascyls, nee 
ae king of the Mariandynians, : see Schol. ibid. IT. 759 {cond ps es 
Weichert ut supr.. P- 174. “Herodorus. also differed from ts 
_ other authors respecting Hercules in representing the drag- Bes 

les ging up. of Cerberus from the infernal ‘regions. as] 2 














radition current me 





avings Ee 
- taken place near Heraclea, Schol. Apoll. Rh II. 356. comp. ek 
Ey gens Feneg, 788: ‘That ibis mines . ees 
¢ ae 1. p 448. note ας Rr ee 
es by Pauusan. ν. 36. 6 es eee 
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for in this there was a geography of Iberia inserted fro om 


| ‘Constantinus Porphyrog. de Adm. Imp. ΤΙ. 23. in the edi-_ 


tions of Stephanus Byz.i m ᾿Ιβηρίαι" τὸ δὲ. Ἰβηρικὸν, γένος τοῦτο, 
ὅπερ φημὶ οἰκεῖν τὰ παράλια. τοῦ διάπλου; διώρισται ὁ ὀνόμασιν ἕν γένος : 

ἐὸν κατὰ φῦλα. πρῶτον μὲν οἱ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐσχάτοις οἰκοῦντες τὰ πρὸς 
δυσμέων ἸΚύνητες ὀνομάζονται. ἀπ᾿ ἐκείνων δὲ, ἤϑη πρὸς βορέαν ἰόντι 
Ἐλῆτες: μετὰ δὲ Ταρτήσιοι μετὰ δὲ ᾿Ελβυσίνιοι; μετὰ δὲ Νίαστιη- 


ΕΝ μετὰ δὲ Καλπιανοὶ, ἔπειτα δὲ ἤδη ὁ “Ρόδανος. ef. Steph. 3 in Ko- ἢ ᾿ 
νητικὸν and Γλῆτες. There are some Ionicisms in this pas- Ὁ 


sage; but it would be dangerous to introduce them through- 


out merely on conjecture. In the geography of these dle ᾿ 
‘tricts Herodorus is better. informed than. Hecatzeus | and 3 


Herodotus; see Uckert’s Geographie, vol. II. part i. p- 


ae 45. δ, where however the date given to. ‘Herodorus i ig > 


too recent. In his return Hercules crossed through Italy 5 ae 


hence Herodorus mentioned the Peucetii as Πευκετεῖς, Steph. na 


ὩΣ ΟΒγαῖ in v; Herodorus also. spoke of the liberation of Pro- ᾿ς 


-~ metheus by Hercules, Schol. Apoll. Rh. II. 1248, proba- ae 
bly during his voyage to the Hesperides : : out of the fabl : 





he made an ancient Scythian history. Thus, in my op ῃ- at ᾿ 
τς ion, he was the first to relate how Hercules learnt ρος. ᾿ 
--phecy and natural philosophy from Atlas, according to —_g 
_ Clemens of Alexandria, Strom. I. p. 306, which story indi- 
cates the influence of the sophistry of that period on the 
: ‘treatment of mythological fables. The servitude. under ᾿ 





᾿ Omphale was related by Herodorus. precisely ὦ in the same 
~ manner as it is in Apollodorus, : and it was made to account Ὁ 
for his not having taken part in the expedition of the Argo- oe 
nauts, Schol. Avolk Rh. I, 1289. Apollod. I. 9. 19. p. 8ὅ6.: 
‘Heyne. Apollodorus also, in his narrative of the actions of 
_ Hercules, makes no mention of the Argonautic expedition. = 
In the 17th book the murder of the boy Eunomus also oc- πὰ 
curred among the Atolian traditions. (Athen. TX. pe 410. ae 
FF.) The agreement of this passage with Apollod. 11. 7, 5. ee 
| the more remarkable, as the name of this cupbearer. occurs ἘΠῚ 
in other places. with great variation. The only memorial of a 
his: acount of the victory of Hercules over the Dryopes i 15. ᾿ 
the word. Senay jl Bye! in Apuday. Herodorus, τ: : 
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a pears: to have’ elated: the conquest. of Oéchalia very simii- 
larly te Apollodorus, see vol. I. p. 426. note, At the end 
of his life he makes Theseus join. Hercules previously to the 
battle between the Centaurs and Lapithe. But the earlier 
“initiation. of the hero at Eleusis, through the mediation of 
Theseus, as well as the liberation of Theses from hell, and 


probably all other Attic fables respecting Hercules, were 


unnoticed by Herodorus, Plutarch. Thes. 29, 30. We may | 
add, that the fable of Cerberus was related by him in α΄ 
ΤΗΣ _ manner perfectly different from the other authorities. = 
ce Moreover, the exemption from hunger enjoyed by Hercules | 

is also quoted from the fifth book, (Proclus ad Hesiod. O. 


et D. -40) and also, though without reference to any parti- 


cular book, it is related hat the hero esteemed the vulture 


᾿ 7 as the most. lucky omen. _ Aristot. Hist. Abe ME &. IX, 18. ne : 






2 4 οὗ Hercules in his native town Heraclea. | For, as far as Wee 
on know, no earlier author. had ‘related these circumstances; eae ea 
an ΘΉΒΗΣ none in so precise ὃ and. detailed τ᾿ Cea ΠΣ 
τ Among the Logographi, the rst that ὁ occurs, is Ῥμε. Cee 
ae ‘RECYDES, ‘of. whom our notice + be the more. brief, eel ee 


oe his fragments have been collectec 


ch. Rom. 9. Quest. Rom. 93. 






4. 


* 


where ‘the passages in Apollodorus are confused and cor- _ 


reo rupt. Herodorus has, as might be expected, much of the eee 
ἜΡΙΝ style of the rationalizing mythologists. He introduced geo- ah 
Hoye graphical and ethnographical digressions, by which mytho- τ ᾿ 
logy entir ely lost. its peculiar character; he reasoned on 
᾿ oe the contemporaneousness of fabulous events, and explained : 
_ away, miraculous and strange fables. With respect to the 
sources of his. information, he perhaps extracted andcon- 
ee nected. the greatest. part of fhis fables. from the Logographi, Ἐ 2 ee 4 
; particularly Pherecydes, or more immediately from. ancien’ ged gaa pd 


epic poems. He derived, however, a large part origi 










from local traditions, particularly respecting the adve 














a by. Sturz. ny ‘The ἘΠῊΝ 


ν᾿ ‘By comparing this. collection of Sicgrhebits: vith, the τ 

narrative of Apollodorus, we perceive that this author _ 

ee chiefly. owes the connection of his fables to Herodorus; — 
although several variations are perceivable, particularly 












are 1. 9. p.! 285... In the third book Pherecydes related thi 
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Eg ee by Amphitryon was related in the. same we ay. πον 
in Apollod. IL. 4. 5., with a slight variation from Hesiod. ὦ 
ἘΞ ΠΤ ΤΕΣ ‘Here. 10. Fragm. 14. ad. Sturz. Concerning the a 
expedition against the Teleboi, he agreed with Apollodo- oe 
rus; and concerning the goblet given by Jupiter to Alc- 
wale, with Herodorus in Athen, ΧΙ, p. 474. F. Fragm. 15... 
Here the account, which was afterwards: ἘΠῚ: fol. 
lowed, “appears to have been first settled by Pherecydes, 
For the destruction of the serpents by the youthful Her- ὦ 
| cules, Apollodorus quotes Pherecydes. He also represents — a 
Hercules throwing the children of Megara into the fire, 
σι similarly. with Apollodorus (Schol. ‘Pind. Isth. Iv. 104, 
_ Fragm.11.) Unfortunately Apollodorus never mentions these) 
ἢ names, see Hemsterh. ad Lucian. vol. 1. p. 237. -Respect-— ae 
‘ing the Stymiphalides in Schol. Apoll. Rh. 11. 1055. Phe- 

τς recydes agrees with Apollodorus, his information being pr 
᾿ bably derived from. Peisander. Concerning the Molionic E 
Fragm. AT, ‘These | fragments, according to Athen. > 
ΠΡ. 4Ἴ4. F.. Schol. Pind. Isth. IV. 104. appear tobe allta 
from the’ second book, comp. Maithie in Wolf's An; 



































oo journey of Hercules to Erythea (comp. Strabo III. p- 169) : Γ᾿ 
and amongst other events, that he compelled the sun by his. 
“arrows to * deliv er up the δέπας» in which that deity 


| sailed 
| round, piers setting g, from the west, to the east, and | 





by his da XL p. 470. " Macrob, Sat. V. 21. 
Naor 14. ρῶν Il. 5. 10. gives a brief account of : 


an s 


΄ the same story. The more prosai® Herodorus ’ probably 
made no mention of it. _ Phereeydes, however, followed. ae 
Stesichorus. instead. of Peisander or Panyasis, who : repre- Sh 
sented Hercules as receiving 1 the cup. from: Oceanus or New 
reus. Thus: Apollodorus’ account of the adventure. with: | 
the Hesperides was also merely extracted from, Pherecydes: gf 
when he deviates from that’ author, he at the same. time, a 
disfig ures the fable. | The ‘narrative of Pherecydes. (from ie 
sane. book. according to Matthie) 3 in Schol., “Apoll. Rh. : 


’. 1896. i ds connected and. ΡΜ ΊΡΕ: bat. we ὁ should 
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το oS Hye read. 'περαία for Πέργην ᾿Αροϊοάονιι, however, τε ᾿ 
πο from: another authority connected the Hyperboreans with 
: τ the Hesperides, and mount: ‘Caucasus. with Prometheus; 
ae _ (Pherecydes . clearly places _ Prometheus on: the further 
i extremity. of the earth ;) and introduced an adventure 
in Rhodes, which. does not connect. well in this P ace, Phe. 
: recydes, like Apollodorus, probably, placed’ the hero Ema- 
τ thion in Arabia; for the account in Schol. Hesiod. Theog. 
985. of Macedonia being called Emathia after him, cannot ὦ 
have been taken from “Pherecydes (Sturz. fragm. 30.). — 
ee ᾿ς This author, in his stor y of Anteus, also idéntioned Palae- 
mon the son of Hercules by the wife of the Libyan giant 

ἊΣ (Sturz.. p. 136. ed. 2. ), and placed | him in Irassa, near the 
_ lake Tritonis (Schol. Pind. Pyth. IX. 183.). It is, how- 
Be ever, difficult to discover from what authority Pherecydes > 
drew this tradition. — -Peisander : 

1 his Ὁ poem, but probab y : 
: herecydes mentioned. ‘Busiris by name, after Hesiod, and 



















ome difficulty in reconciling two passages of Pherecydes 
respecting Hercules and the CEchalians, viz. those in Schol. _ 
Hom. Odyss. X XI. 22. and Schol. Sophocl. Trachin. 554. 


same account of both; which is however highly improbable. 
In my Opinion, ἴῃ the second passage ‘the words Jere δὲ + 















is ihe ‘Mensentais: Area- 
nd demands Tole 1 for’ 





¢ ‘and then the ΧΟ οἵ Ech 


also made mention of An- 
ina different. manner. et 


rhap 5 ‘Pany asis | ‘ragm. 30. comp. below, δ. 1}. There | ᾿ oe a ἐπ 


Sturz. fragm. 46. Indeed Sturz ‘supposes Pherecydes to. : . | ᾿ ᾿ 
have. ‘spoken of two Eurytuses. of Céchalia, and given ‘the Bee 
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| king of Myeene, and according to the fraghient 3 ἴῃ. Δαιοῇ: ns 
‘Liberal. 33. Sturz. No. 50. enjoy red this dignity till death : ee 
whence it follows, that. as to the last part of this fable, τ he 
“scene of which lies 3 in Thessaly, Apollodor us did not draw τ 
his information from Pherecydes. How he narrated these — 8 
fables we know not. According | to Schol. Pind. Oly Mpe 0.0 
VII. 42. he called the mother of Tlepolemus Astygenia τ 
6 daughter of Phylas, which nearly agrees with Apollo. 
τς dorus. In the second book Pherecydes menduned the ore es 


cae. gin of the Dryopes ; ; in the third, their settlements. (Schol. 


_ Apoll. Rh. I. 1212.) If the account there given be taken as 
᾿ chiefly from Pherecydes, that author’s narrative as to thes". 


oxen of Theiodamas was the same as in Apollodorus. Fler 
ae cules, according to Hesiod and Pherecydes, left the Argo τ 





on (5. arrival at ‘the coast of Magnesia (Apollod. I. 9. 19. oe 
 Schol. Apoll. Rh. I. 1290. Sturz. p. 182.). For his expedi- a 
tion against the Amazons, see above, §. 3. τας, 
6. HEtLanicus, a contemporary of Pherecydes, appeat 
never to have given a connected account of the labours of. 
, Hercules, except in his Ἱστορίαι: he probably merely χη a 
~ mention of them incidentally, and often with a partial histo. Ὁ 
tical reference. We gather the following accounts from his 










ee - writings. Respecting the ‘Stymphalides, see the account in 


-Schol. * Apoll: Rh, 11. 1055. Sturz. fragm. 88. which. differs | ue 
a little from Pherecydes. The mares of Diomedes tear Mes 
pieces Abderus, the favourite of Hercules (Steph. Ἔν ἀπ 


oe ἤάβδηρα, fragm. 180.).. ‘From this, Apollod. Ti 5.8. The ον 


τ march. through Ttaly, 1 the return from. Geryon, 3 in Dionys. eae 


λους Βρρφ 1 95. πάρω, 107. being introduced. Here’ Hel 





lanicus derived the name of Italy from Vitulus. He related ᾿ Ὥς 
the abode of Hercules with Omphale at full length, (Steph. 
in ᾿Ακέλη. fragm. 111.). Respecting the altar of Hercules ee 
Καλλίνικος, erected by , Telamon at the taking of Tre oye! 
_Hellanicus gave the same account as Apollodor US. (II. 6..4.....:-.Ὁ 
είξοϑ. ad “Licophi 469. fragm. 198.). He represented oo 
_ this hero as taking a part in ‘the Argonautic expedition, and 
proceeding with all the Argonauts against the Amazons ._ 
Sona Pind. ‘Nem. UI. 64. frag ANS) ‘Instead of ᾿ 
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a es μὰ mentioned a certain Theiomenes, the son of Theio- ᾿ 
_ damas_ (Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1. 191. fragm. 84). He called 
the Caledonian boy, not ‘Eunomus, | but Archias (fragm. 
ο΄ ὅθι), Several of these quotations shew that whilst the simple 
: Pherecydes adhered strictly to the ancient poets, and only 
~ occasionally filled up some chasms in the history, Hellani- 
cus endeavoured with greater freedom to reconcile mytho. 
ΠΟ logy with history and geography. It also seems probable | 
that Hellanicus was the first who treated of the actions of 
a ~ Hercules chronologically, viz. in bis work on the priestesses 
ΤᾺ of Argos. The celebrated Farnese stucco tablet, which re- 
presents the consecration of Hercules, has this inscription: 
ooo APAS APTEIAS IEPEIA AAMATA EYPYS@EQS ΚΑΙ 
τ AAMATAS TAS AMPIAAMANTOS ETH NH. i.e. “ the 
τς “ὁ canonization. of Hercules by the Argive priestess took — 





6 ironologists, followed by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. | 
I. p. 382.), fix the apotheosis of Hercules 38 years after the _ 
commencement of his reign in Mycene,. which they pro~ 
_bably placed towards the end of his life, and in so doing 
they perhaps followed Hellanicus. For it may easily be 





ae gical ealculations were in part anterior to that author, 
- For Hecaravs’ s version of the fabl 8 of. Hercules I: refer 


τ lated the Anying ‘of the Hydra (#lian. H. A. IX. 23.), the ae 
capture. of the Erymanthian boar at Psophis (Steph. Byz. — 


i ‘in Wools, aceordiag Salmasius) ; he clearly explains the 
a serpent of Tzenarum (Paus. ΠῚ. 





fable of Cerberus J 


ἢ: of Geryoneus to Ambracia and Amphilochi (see above 








oe bea, with Creophylus, and. septal 
cise situation (Ibid. p. 498.). t 
hy ‘chide in the house οὗ Ceyx 3 
a ‘Heeateeus 5 (above, Ρ. 428. note Ὁ 


“< place in the 58th year of Admeta.” no The: Alexandrine — | 





gathered from Herodotus (II. 145.) that their. chronolo- Ὁ = 
os to ‘Creuzer (Fragm. ‘Histor. Antiq. p. 45.). Hecateeus Te- τ 
τοι 25. 4). Hercules’ Jove for Auge, and her fate, was related Ἐπ τα ae 


: | (Pausan. VIII. 4. 6. 47.8.) ina. manner somewhat different _ ms ᾿ς Ἵν 7 . : 
from the account in Apollodorus, _ ‘He confined the fable ee μον τοὶ 













ἐμὰ ᾿ Ῥ. 485. note 3.) He placed the town δὲ GEchalia: in Ea , | os : 
- ascertain its Be τ oe 
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actions of ‘Heveales: was ‘therefore quite different from that τ 
of Pherecydes, and more resembled that of H erodorus: and ; 
Ἢ Apollodorus, although α this latter writer has admitted parts oe 
of different versions. _ a oo 
ἢ We next come to Pavasis, ieee fragments | we - 
must collect and arrange, before we can form any j judgment 
of the sources of his information and the style of his narra- 
tive. Panyasis, son of Polyars τὰν flourished | at the time : 
of the Persian war (Olymp. 72. 4. Euseb. comp. Neke’s 
Cheerilus p. 14. sqq). The story of his being the uncle — 
οὗ Herodotus is suppor ted by the circumstance of. his being Ὁ cP 
᾿ called an Halicarnassian and a Samian, Duris. ap. Suid. τ | 








ΠΣ Πανύασις, cf. Suid. in Ἡρόδοτος : ; Herodotus. also passed, pete 





AA: with Homer; see also Dion. Halicar. τῶν ἀρχαιῶν κρίς 


a rated were all contuibed 3 in the first. book. ᾿ 





Sand 


of his life at Samos. Thus Panyasis occupies an interme-_ Bae 
; diate place between the studied poetry of Antimachus and Se 

the simple narrative of the latter Cyclic poets, the spirit of 
whose poetry was again revived by the endeavours of P 
nyasis; so that the Alexandrines placed him among the five 
principal epic poets, and some went so far as to compare Ὁ 












ch. ΤΊ. p. 419. ed. Reiske. Πανύασις δὲ τάς τ᾽ ἀμφοῖν. (Ησιόδου : ; 
a Birindyan): ἀρετὰς, ἠνέγκατο καὶ αὐτῶν, re πραγματείᾳ. καὶ τῇ re 
κατ᾽ αὐτὸν. οἰκονομίᾳ διήνεγκεν... νιν ἢ es Q 
uit this whole work consisted of ὙΠ᾿ hooks and 9000 ee 

| verses, many events, particularly ἢ in the middle, must have 
— been detailed at great length; since the contents above nar 





nn my opinion, fase 
- Panyasis passed. briefly. over those adventures which had — ne 
~ been celebrated by others, but indu iged his fancy i in ampli. ah ᾿ 
ἢ γίηρ traditions which were less known, such as the resi Ss 
dence of Hercules in Lydia. His account of the murder | : 
_ of Hercules’ children somewhat resembled that of Stesicho- oe 
rus, but was different from the Theban tradition, Paus. Ιχ. 
11.1. Steph. Byz. in Βέμβινα has preserved two verses from. oS 


the first pack respecting ape τως men: (ἄκραι. mh ed. 
ἊΣ Gaisford). | ᾿ 





᾿Δέμα τε Pas Βεμβωήταν; λέοντος, ; 


“Καὶ Βεμβοήταο τ wenn δέρμ μα λέοντος ΠΝ 
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τ πὶ is not necessary however that adhe of them should have 





᾿ belonged to the description of the battle ; they may have 
occurred. occasionally i in an. account of the dress of Fierce 


᾿ ce which Panyasis described as a club and lion’s skin. With 


- the hydra he also mentioned the crab, but represented Her- 
cules himself as trampling upon it. Eratosth. Cataster. 11. 
Next. came the other labours. The expedition against Ge- 

ryoneus was also related in the first book. Hercules, accord- 


ing to -Panyasis, received from Nereus the goblet in his ee 


voyage, . Athen. XI. p. 469. D. comp. Macrob. Sat. V.21.:: 
~ On other circumstances related by Panyasis see Clem. Alex. 
Strom. p. $1. ed. Potter, emended by Heyne ad Apollod. p. 
- 161. Schol. Od. XII. 301. In all probability Panyasis was 

~ the first who connected with the journey to the Hesperides 
the account of the sacrifice of Hercules, as the Ionians re- __ 
ἐπ ted itin Herodotus IT. 45. πολλὰ wiv ἐπιθεῖναι λέγων πέμματα, ὩΣ 





ολλὰς δὲ γοσσάδας δ ὄρνεις". Athen. ΤΥ. Ῥ. 179. ΤΠ). It is not ex- eo 


τος pressly stated whether he was acquainted with the name of = 


 Busiris; Pherecy rdes however mentioned it; and it occurred ᾿ ce 
sk in one of the poems of Hesiod, some of which reach solow 
as the 30th Olympiad. It appears indeed that he was not 

_ there mentioned in connexion with Hercules, as he is placed 


pan eight generations. before the birth of that. hero (Theon. | 


ae : Progym. c. 6. p. 87.; but this is evidently only a modern: ae 


Ae _ inference, made from the statement of the parents of Busiris 


in Hesiod:and the common genealogies, which were probably. a 


᾿ disregarded by the ancient poet. ‘Panyasis described the 
contest with the serpent, from which in later times the con-_ 





᾿ stellation Engonasi | received. its’ name, Hyg. Poet. Astr. 


6 p. 869. Schaub. ad Eratosth. 4. p. 77. The verses in ᾿ ΤΕ | 





| = Athenzeus XI. Ῥ. .498. B. are from the third book nee. 8) ) : ᾿ : es 






; τοῦ κεράσας πρητῆρα μέγαν χρυσοῖο, φαεινὰν : ses 
ἐπε OEE ᾿σκύπφους αἰνύμενος, θαμέας. πότον ἡδὺν ἐ ἔπινε. ἦι 








“ " Connected with chesé | 15. ‘probably the n ‘tion to ἃ 








ger to drink, preserved in Stobzeus 


nd Athenzus (fragm. TNs 


— 1 ει In this pate. the verse, perhaps oceurred,, Aneta in = Os 














eee ἀμφοτέρους. ποὺς υἱοὺς αὐτοῦ “Ῥλλους κληθῆναι. ‘We see from 4 
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“Behl Pind. Pyth. Τὴ; 1 from the third hook of f the : 
‘Heraclea (fragm. Sie : Sg 


τ καί ig ὁ μὲν ἐκ κόλποιο  τροροῦ θόρε ποσσὶ vis. | 


in Which the youthful. power οἵ. Dionysus or Bacthua 3 is. 
_ described, like that of Mercury in the Homeric Hymn. 
The beautiful fragment πρῶται μὲν Χάριτές τ' ἔλαχον καὶ ὁ 
ο εὔφρονες Ὧραι κι τ᾿ A. ὅς, and the following in Athen. 11. 

p. 96. Ὁ. F. fragm. 6. (cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. p. 622, mn 
ὉΠ ) appear to be taken from the book. The question then — 
arises, what banquet Panyasis describes 50 particularly. a 
Probably, after the example of Stesichorus, that given by | 
_ Pholus. We must however suppose that he did not, like the Ὁ 
more modern writers, connect the adventure with the Cen. 

~taurs with the capture of the Erymanthian boar. — -Panyasis 
describes at length the journey into the infernal regions, and oe 
also the seat to which Theseus and Peirithous were chained — 
“(Rausan. X.29.2); whether he made the murder of Iphitus 
: the cause of the ‘servitude of Hercules, I know not; that it 

was imposed on him by the Pythian Apollo, I have. shewn 
above (book II. ch. 11, §.10.), and that some verses of Pa- 
_ nyasis refer to this circumstance. By this means Hercules a 
came to Lydia. For that Panyasis treated of the tradition 
respecting Omphale before Pherecydes and Hellanicus (vol. ee 

, p. 457. note P.) is clear from Schol. Apoll. Rh. Iv. πα, 

1a. ᾿Πανύασίς φησιν Ἥρακλέα νοσήσαντα ἐν Λυδίᾳ. τυχεῖν σω- β 
τηρίας. ὑπὸ “γλλου τοῦ “ποταμοῦ. (Gor: δὲ. Audias), mol διὰ τοῦτο 








hence how completely the national fable had been corrupted, > 
With this may be’ connected the five verses in Steph, Byz. oe 
in Τρεμιλεῖς; concerning the sons of Tremilus, whom Her- "Ὁ 
cules was without doubt deseribed in the following verses Ἰ 
as having put to death (fragm. 9.).. ‘The fragnicht in 
Apollodorus 111. 10, 8, “probably belongs to the expedition 7 
against Hippocoon of Lacedemon; see Schol. Burip.:Aleg 0. 
cest. 1. Παάνυασις, ὅτι Τυνδάρεων (ἀνέστησεν ᾿Ασκληπιόρ). ‘On the co 
wounding of ae and da uno at ES hs see book IL, ch. 12, 
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Ἐν “The Pounding: of the Olympic games was probably | 
‘fost ‘mentioned ὦ ἴῃ the eleventh book, Steph. Byz. in "Acai. 


᾿ το dees καὶ. πέραν Πίσης, ὡς Πὰν. ἐν Ἡρακλείας ἐν ἑνδεκάτῃ, Tn the 
adventures at Oichalia. Panyasis followed the epie poem of 
a Creophylus ; and hence Clemens of Alexandria accuses him 
᾿ - οὗ plagiarism (Strom. VI. Ῥ. 628. ‘Sylburg.): thus he also 

probably placed this town in Eubeea, and. represented the 


conquest as having taken place at the end of the hfe of Her- | 
cules, with Apollodorus. T also find that Adonis was men-_ 


ο΄ tioned by Panyasis, (Hesychius, "Holyy τὸν "Αδωνιν", Πανύασι:) ih 


and in Apollodorus ITT. 14, 4. Adonis is said to have been — | 
the son of Theias by Smyrna the daughter of He reules. If ; 


these quotations are from the Fleraclea, and not from the © 
poem Jonica, we may also derive from Panyasis the well 


known anecdote of Hercules refusing to acknowledge Ado- 


: ΕΝ nis as ἃ god, ‘see Schol. Theoer. V. Qi. Hesychius. and. Sui- 





las in οὐδὲν ἱερόν. "The statement that Ceres came to Eleu- ‘ 


sin the father of Triptolemus (Apollod. I. 5, 2.) was pro- ἢ ᾿. 
bably j in the Ἰωνικά. We may also mention the article of _ 


 Etymol. Mag. p. 196, 84. τὰ πεδία (read πέδιλα), βαίολα 


Tlavdeos. The Venetian and ‘Wassenberg Schoha to Thad 


to hexan 


VII. 591. have βίολα, and afterwards βῆλα: which last 1 is | 


probably. the more correct form: see Heyne ad loc. ΠΣ, | 
ao Bear observations on the Geryonis of StEsIcHoRUS may a 

eoeer be still more brief. He treated an epic subject in a lyric 
eee style, guippe qui carminis epici gravitatem lyra sustinuit, 
| Genmeaee Cat certainly 1 improper to attempt to reduce the fragments — 


though this may frequently. be effected 








aoe ‘with few. alter tions, since . the Doric measure in which the 


᾿ Se yond the ocean, where Hercules gle 
a -Pisander about. Olymp. 40. repre 








Lk Ῥηρυονὶς was composed, differs but. little from the hexameter. vn 8 


Being a lyric poet, he allowed himself great license inthe ὁ 


manner of treating his subject. — The chief subject Ὁ was the Be ere 


- ‘expedition against " Geryoneus. In the ‘Theogony « of Hesiod, 


as the three-headed Geryoneus, the son of Xx, ρυσάωρ᾽ and. Kaa- ᾿ : ᾿ 2 uh = 
os Aapans is described. as dwelling in the islar ἃ. Erythea, bee ae, 








287. cf. 919). 











ee ‘thither over in Be ocean, ina | go 





Hereu 5. as sailing : Ἐ eu : me 
rich δι belonged to the: a 2 





the western regions. He ΠΕ ἘΝ the sources οὗ τ 


ἘΠΕ ΕΣ ‘Hyperion entered it, in order to sail across the oc ean, a 
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| . Sun, or was’ given ΠΕ by Ocean (Athen: XL 469. D D. ); Ste < ᾿ 
-sichorus follow ed this legend, adding fresh fables respecting 


river Tartessus i in the valley ς of the Silver mountains opposite : ᾿ 
Erythea (Strabo III. p. 148. Mus. Crit. vol. 11. p. 3590). 
He related how, ““. after. Hercules had finished his voyage _ 
“with the day and returned the goblet, Helius the son of : 


τς and to reach the depths of the sacred night, and find. his a 
« mother and wife and children: while the son of Jupiter 
“went to the laurel-grove” (Athen. XI. p. 469. E.)..Her- “. 
cules is here ‘strpposed to have returned, and to be again on — 
the mainland where (as it appea rs) he visits the wood of 





ae _ the Hyperboreans. (cf. Herod. IV. 8.) ; Helius. then sails to | 








the shores of night on the opposite side of the ocean. (See τ 
~ Hermann, Opuscula, vol. III. p. 188.) Other adventures 
of the hero were probably introduced as episodes. Thus | 
the massacre of the children of Megara; the banquet of 
- Pholus (to which the goblet might lead him); with t the 
battle. of the Centaurs, in which “the Arcadian Pallanti 
was also probably mentioned (Pausan. VIII. 8. Mus. Crit. 
vol. II. p. 260.) ; for it is not credible that he should have 
‘mentioned Evander of Pallantium on the expedition 1 through... 
‘Italy ; perhaps the founding of the Olympian games was 
also introduced, Strabo VIL. p. 356. Stesichorus and Pei- 
i sander were the first to represent Hercules with the Howls 9 
oe skin, bow, and club, instead of the heroic ‘panoply ; 5 this: οτος 
— ‘peculiarity likewise indicates a different conception of most ae 
of his adventures and labours. ae 
9. Our remarks on PEISANDER must. ee founded upon ode 
ue observations of Heyne in the first Excursus to the se. 
cond book of the Afneid, particularly t those concerning the ᾿ oe , 
distinction between. the ancient poet of that name, of Canis aoiceale 
rus in Rhodes, who i is generally placed after Suidas, about 
Olymp. 83, and the more modern poet of Laranda in. Ly. ὧι 
᾿ caonia. about 250 A. D. The latter composed twenty-six ὉΓ ᾿ 
more. books ἡρωικῶν. θεογαμιῶν 5 the former a Ἡρακλεία, the | Ss , 
second. book ὁ of whieh is δ τ see Fabric, Bibl. Gr. vol. 1. 




























oy ὦ δὰ Gn in Heayehius where th 

ae suppose that Peisander, an imaginary « comic. poet, 15 ‘ameant) ᾿ ! τὸς ners 
might occur in the adventure with Pholus, which Peisander Pees 
᾿ probably. combined with the Erymanthian boar. - ; Concern- ΠΣ οι, 


& 9. THE MYTHOLOGY or HERCULES. BOT: 
| ps 590. ed. Harl. ‘Weichert ut sup. p. 2 240. The following 
collection contains some fragments omitted by Heyne. Pei- _ 
es -sander’s remarks on the ΕΝ and Jion’s skin of Hercules — 
_ have been referred to above, p. 451. note®. Even if the 
account. of Eratosthenes Cat. 12. that “ the Aayine of the 
τ *Jion was the first labour of Hercules,” ‘was borrowed 
~ from Peisander, yet he was either unacquainted with the _ 
_ preceding contests in Beeotia, or arranged them differs ontly 
- from the common order. This is confirned by Schol. . 
, German. Arat. Phen. p- 114. Pisandrus Rhodius refert, eum 


(leonem) ob primos Jabores Herculis memoria. causa honori- 


fice astris Watum. Cf. Hygin. Poet. Astron, IT. QA, p- 399.—. 
- Pausan. I1.3'7. 4. respecting the many-headed hydra.— Schol. 


Pind. Olymp. TIT.12. (e cod. Vrat. ed. Boeckh.} from Pei- 


sander, Pherecydes and a Theseid, concerning the golden- 
ee horned. doe.—Pausan. VI. ‘OB ds ‘concerning the: Stympha- ΒΟῸΣ 
Hides, Hercules, according to Peisander, drove them away 6: 
with the noise ofa drum, comp. Pherecydes. A fragment from 
the second book on the passage to Erytheia, above §. 8. An- ne 


teeus was probably mentioned in the account of the voyage 


to the Hesperides, into which some Cyrenean tedditions ice. 
were introduced (Orchomenos p. 346. ) Schol. Pind. γε. ee 
TR. 183. ὄνομα δὲ αὐτῇ (the daughter of Anteeus the Libyan oes 
oe prince at Ira asa) "Aaxyis, ὥς φησι Ue εἰσανδρος 6 ὃ Καμειρεύς., Cone - 
cerning Ladon the dragon that guarded the apples. of the... 
ἕν Hesperides, Schol. Apoll. Rh. IV. 1396. τοῦτον Πείσανδρος 
ae ὑπείληφεν. ax τῆς is γεγενῆσθαι... ‘The following passages may 






at. different places in ane description 
2 Noiis οὐ παρὰ Κενταύροις from 





: 4 Ing the warm baths at Thermophylee see book IL ch. 1: 





τ Ξ 8... Οὐ νέμεσις καὶ ψεῦδος ὑπὲρ ψυχῆς ἀ ἀγορεύειν might very well yee, | 
occur in the story of the Cercopes. » That Deianeira WAS ρου τους 
τ also mentioned i is clear from the e genealogy quoted from Pei el- Fee a 


e commentators ‘improperly ae 
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: sander 3 mn Apollod. 1 8. Ἢ “Whether the poet contested the | 
᾿ fate of Gidipus with the ‘reception of Hereules in Thebes, _ 
or wrote a separate poem upon Gidipus, 15. not clear ἔοι 
τ Schol.. Eurip. Phen. 1748. Meursius Rhod. 11. 11. has ae 
proved that the passages in Steph. Byz. do not belong to 
our Peisander, since the latter, according to Suidas, composed ae 
only two books, while a oe and fourteenth are there 
“quoted, | ee 7 EP date 
coe From the above remarks. the following eects may be ols: oe 
a tained... First, that Peisander was employed chiefly about _ 
the regular labours of Hercules, and servedin some measure > 
as a guide to succeeding authors. The 20th epigram Of. an 





τὰ Theocritus considers him as the first who represented the 


- 5 bably neglected altogether the Beeotian a Doric fables, 








~~ gon. of Jupiter as the lion-slayer 3 and from the account ro 
that he was the first to give Hercules.a lion’s skin and club, a 
we may perceive that he wished to represent his hero i malls: 
the simplicity and grandeur of natural strength. He pro- 








and thus "embadied an idea of this hero very different fror 
that in general circulation. He was the first who ado 
the fable of Antezus from Cyrenean traditions, which cir- 
οὐ eumstance obliges us to date the composition of his poem at 
a period later than Olymp. 37; although Suidas states him 
to have lived in Olymp. 38. I am unwilling to infer from 
the mention of the Λυδοὶ χρυσοχίτωνες from Peisander Imes 
ue Lydus" de Magistrat. III. 64. p. 268. that that poet was τ 
~ really acquainted with the Lydian fable of Hercules and — 
-Omphale. The charge of Clemens Alex. Strom. ΥΙ. Ρ. 028, — 
that Peisander had “Gopied one Pisinus of 1 indus, g gives us — 
little information, since we know nothing οἕ ἢ this Pisinus; the as 
statement 1s probably founded upon some mistake, Tie ou 
singular that remains of Peisander and Panyasis. should bet 
supposed to exist in the 24th and 25th Idyls of Theocritus Ὁ 
and the Meyépa of Moschus ; 3 for these poems are in Doric, oe 
and those poets imitated the Homeric dialect. There are 0. τ} 
also, in the pieces: alluded to, several traces of an Alex-. 0 | 
andrine origin. On ‘the ὁ other hand, it is: possible that the ἜΣ 7 
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| ; piece of sculpture i in Visconti’ 5. ‘Mas, Pio‘Clementina oe Iv: | 
co’ ἅν. As ἢν {86 style of which is ancient, though imitated, ᾿ 
nto may bea representation of the narrative of. Pelsonder: Ὧν 
τς 10. In tracing the writers on the’ amy thology of Hercules 
ees ΡῈ than Peisander, the investigation becomes the more 
ee important i in proportion as the nuthorities are less abundant. 
- We must now come to poems which did not possess the ar- 
τ tificial connection of the works just noticed, but rather re- _ 
~ presented separate traditions. Of the Heraclea of Cinethon 
of Lacedaemon, who flourished about the 5th Olympiad - 
(comp. WwW eichert. p. 239.), only one authentic passage has 
come down to us, viz. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 1357. és δὲ 
- Κιανοὶ. ὅμηρα ἔδοσαν Ἡρακλεῖ καὶ ὦμοσαν μὴ λήξειν Paeoitires 
vir ἼΛΗΝ καὶ φροντίδοι ἔχουσι Τραχινίων διὰ τὸ ἔκεισε κατοικισθῆναι 
| up Ἡρακλεῖ. τοὺς ὁμηρεύσαντας, Κιναίθων ἱστορεῖ, ἐν Ἡρακλείᾳ, 


so recognized in the confusion of the fables respecting πὸ 





bab]: 


ly represented Hercules as going immediately from Tra- 


- Heraclide, we have already seen from Pausan. IV. 2. a 


AIL) 


— from which we collect. the. existence of a wonderful: tradi. 
onal connection between Trachinia and Cios, which may hen: 


Theiomenes and Hylas (book II. ch. 2.§.7.). Cineethon prow 
τ chis to Cios. That he also enumerated the genealogies of ve 


το vol. I. p. 58. among which the pedigree of Orestes might. 
also have been included. (Pausan. IL. 18. 5. Schol. - Thad. ae 


11. We now come to the Hestopzan Bown upon phe = = 


fable of Hercules. The Theogony contains the following — ᾿ εν oe 
leading cireumstances: The. birth of Hercules in Thebes oe 





ΠΟ (CrBaryre, ver 590.) ver. HAs the στοάοτες aay ver 
τ ΟΡ; the contest with he lion, ver. 8427; “with the hydra, "ἢ 


τ γαῖ 518: with Geryoneus, ver. 288, 979; the release of ᾿ ae ae 
: Prometheus, ver. 529; the ‘marriage with Hebe, yer, Ὁ80:.. Ὁ τὺ 


After the ‘Theogony, 85. appears: ‘fom the last. lines, the ee 2 


"Holes were commonly sung, which must have contained ; an 


ἯΙ ἽΝ account, OE: the generation of Hercules from a ae and ee 





was ρα ne suarhes of real, existed before: the ‘date oe ee 
ote of the Poems of Hesiod,, is evident from Odyss. ΧΙ. . 265, eee 


event, in the latter not till after; so that we must suppose _ a 


od poem, if the scholiast repor ts correctly. Now the’ Hotes also — 
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as: Heintioh: has τ δ: Proleg. ad Scut. Here. p.S8y 
and the beginning of the shield of Hercules (ver. 1—56.) 
ds generally ahiowed: to be a fragment of the Hesiodean Cata- 
~ logue, Schol. Ald. p. 40. ‘Hone That the narrative of 
-Pherecydes differs but little from this fragment has been 
above remarked. On the other hand the ‘Schol. Vulg.ad 
Apoll. Rh. 1. 747. relate the death of Electryon ina manner _ 
quite different from this fragment. In Hesiod, Amphitryon __ 
ed Electryon to death, in the Scholiast the Teleboi; in | 
the former Amphitryon marries Alemene previously to that 





this” story to have been the subject of another Hesiodean. 





ο΄ eontained other actions and contests of the hero, | ἃ pron 
minent place being given to his mother, as we learn from — aS 
the beautiful fragment i in Aspasius ad Aristot. Eth. Nicom. Ἔρος 
iil. 5. a 





ig τέκνον, ἢ μάλα δή σε πονηρότατον καὶ ἄριστον 


Ζεὺς ἐτέκνωσε aan 


: and Fier: : 


Ῥέκνον ἐμὸν, Μοῦρωΐ σε πονηρότατον καὶ ἄριστον. 


T ie hospitable reception of Hercules by Telamon, and his = 
prayer for the little Ajax, were related nearly in the same > 
manner as in Pindar Isth. VI. 26. Schol. Pind. ad loc. The 
conquest of Pylos however was described at the greatest 

~~ length: the following. narrative may be collected from the " 

a different citations and: extracts. Neleus refuses to purify τ 

Hercules from the murder of Iphitus, and the Nelide treat 
him scornfully ; on which account he advances against Pylus, Ὶ ; 

Schol. Venet. et Min. ad il. II. 336. Neleus has twelve. os 
sons, among them the haughty Periclymenus, to whom N. ep- oe 
tune had given the - power of changing his form. Fragm. 
ap. Schol. ‘Apoll. Rh. I. 156. το τ ἢ in Eustath. ad. Od. ᾿ ᾿ 

A.D. 1685. Schol. Vulg. ad Od. x’. 286. As long as he lived Ἢ 

Pylos could not be taken. At last however Hercules; by. ἐν 

the admonition of Minerva, slew him, whilst sitting In the Ἐπ 

shape of: a bee on the yoke: of his chariot, Schol. ubi ϑυρὶ ae 
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᾿ ae phen E τ τιν conquers Pils, a kills elev en of the ἐν 
: Ne estor only escapes, as he was brought up among the Gere- 
ΠΕ nians (Fragm. ap. § Steph. Byz. i in Τερηνία, Eustath. ad Tl. a’. : 
φ. 231. ef. Schol. Venet. ad 1]. a’. 996. Schol. Min. ad Od. 
ed γ΄. 68.). Apollodorus 1. 9, 10, &e. II. 7. 8. has likewise evi- 
oe deatly borrowed from this passage. of Hesiod ; 866. Ruhnken 
ει Epist. | Crit. p. 112. Hey ne ad Apollod. p. 62. According: . 
to Heyne, this legend was contained ἢ in the first back of the — 
᾿Κατάλογοι; 5 if: ‘so, it must have Deen under the genealogy of : 
τ 'Tyro, not of Alemene, which in order of” time could not 
have come till later: there is not. however any mention οὗ 
the first book οὗ the Κατάλο cA in Eustathius ad Il. β'. ΤΙ. 
Pp ieee | 









. With respect es ever to τὴ SHIELD oF HErcuEs 
ἌΡ the beginning of which is. wanting, it must, be consi- _ 
is 8 Separate nay be called by the name _ 
: ἔ Hesiod, in the same “sense a “many others. of the same 
kind were so called. Apollonius: the Rhodian mentions in _ 
_ the Schol. Ald. that. both 3 in the shield and the catalogue of © 
τς women, Tolaus was represented. as the charioteer of Hercules. | 
~ But even Stesichorus had quoted some part of this poem as 








ing of the ‘passtee of Stesichorus. Why should not  Stesi- 7 





Stesichorus himself’ ? (Athen. IV. Ῥ. 172. DD and’ in “general ae 


eee the case in the Cycnus of Stesichorus, p- 86. ed. Suchfort. | 
; jated considerably from his epic predecessor, 
3 eseribing 1 ’ 






“{Jarticularl: y in 


the work of Hesiod; at least such appears to be the mean- > 


“the 1 yric poets often quoted other poets. This was probably : oe ao 


cules as first. flying from his 


 golagonist (Schol. ‘Pind. Olymp X. 19. ds in which ‘point: es 








oe Hesiod » particularly as it was written ten Olympiads. before ᾿ 


se “ἀμήν. was so great. 


ey : Pindar also. followed the lyric. ‘version. ‘The poem - how. ne - 
ἐδ ee ever may have appeared to ‘Stesichorus in. the. style ‘of δι h te 


his time, and we have" no reason 1 for doubting that i its anti- hee 


~The shield of | Hercules contains «thes same version of the: π᾿ 


5 ‘death of Electryon as the fragment of the "Hols, v. 89; on eee 


2 ᾿ the other | hand, an n unknown tradition i is alluded toi in ver. 90. 
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ἐς Iphitus leaving: hie ligtuke and his parents, went, wnhap 
«“ wretch, to ΤῈ the 1 impious Eurystheus. Much ne bs 

ἐς afterwards lament. his fault—but the deity imposed. hs: 

 Jabours upon me.” From this. passage it appears that E. 

: cules, according to the author of this poem, did not andertrk | he 
his labours at the command of Eurystheus, but of the ρος, ἘΦ ag 
probabl y in order to expiate some crime; although Hone 
‘mentions the servitude of Hercules under Buryathéus.: Au 
= other tradition, which also soon fell inté oblivion; is that: con. 

_ cerning Areion, the horse of Hercules, v. 120. The Sch». 
-Jiast to Il. Ψ΄. 346. relates that Neptune gave it to the kinw 

of. Haliartus, from whom Hercules reneived it, and with a 
a dietanced Spent in _ the ὁ Hippodsome. of oe ig sel = 





ec ae πῶ ᾿ 


this horse is given 7 Pausan. VIII. 25. Itis worth remar rhe 

_ ing that according to the author of the ᾿Ασπὶς, Minerva gave 
the shield to Hercules, when he was about to begin his la- 
~ bours, v. 127. This account implies the ae ence’ of legent:s 
altogether different from those generally current after the 
time of Peisander: of what use could the shield have bee: 
against the lion? From v. 853. we see that Hercules is gc 
ing to Trachis as in Apollod. 11... 7; he must theréfone 

; probably be supposed to have come from the north of Thes 
saly ; whence we may conjecture that the poet supposed the — 
War with the Lapithe to have preceded. ge : 
τοῦτον Tue MARRIAGE OF CEYX, γάμος K vos, appears to 
we have een a poem of similar character and contents. It took 
its name from a part which had been highly worked up i : 
the poet, viz. the marriage feast of the prince ¢ of Trachis. His | 
bride is unknown; for it cannot: be supposed that. Hesiod™ 
would have introduced 3 into this poem a fable so little con 
nected with his subject as that of Ceyx and Aleyone. Be 
sides this, the contests of Hercules with the Dryopians were — 
probably related ; also his accompanying the Argo as far’ 
as Aphete, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 1290. Plutarch Sym- | 
pos. Vit. 6 a 840. cites a figurative epson from rhe 
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he: ftempage 


ee Kijiinos γάμον εἷς. τὰ Ἡσιδδου. ἜΠΗ ἢ Adhien’ II. 
. pe 49. and Pollux VI. 83, quote from the same poem pas- Seta 
sages on the use of three-legged tables at meals. It is ριο- | 
τ 5806 that a poem of Bacchylides of the same name borea 
similar: relation to the γάμος Kiixes, as the κύκνος. of Stesi- 
chorus to the ᾿Ασπὶς of Hesiod. ‘This has been conjectured = 

: above, book II. ch. 12. 8,10. Now Atheneeus and the 
τ Schol. Plat. By mp. op. 373. ed. Bekker, give an ‘entire >. 


᾿ hexameter, αὐτόματοι δ᾽ eyeball δειλῶν ἐπὶ δαῖτας, ἴασι, as. 


Be spoken by ‘Hercules at the threshold of Ceyx; and it is 


ae probable that this. qs the verse of Hesiod. We must only oe 
observe, that it was not, as the scholiast supposes, Cratinus: Ἢ 


ἢ in the Πυλαίαν, but Bacchylides who first altered it, by in- ‘ 







troducing the opprobrious word δειλῶν. Probably the 80 - 


ΕἼ count in ‘Bacchylides of Hercules’ battle with the Centaurs a 2 : 
hb: the house of Dexamenus was also. taken from Hesiod, OL Sea 
nd perhaps from the marriage of om see above: P. 483. Pen 


notes ° and 4, 





CW eigh.. . 








a a very | ancient ba 
ἕς Amphitryon_ against ‘the’ : 






18, 5" Desde indeed. be a 2 


considered. as literally correct 5 bat it t proves α that this fable ec. ἜΡΓΟ 





‘was considered as of great antiquity. 















| nity, which tradition alone, with ut the labours. of «ρὶς ae 


poets, could not have given then 








For the conquest of (ichalia, see above, Ρ. 496: on ithe 8} τ 
Aigimius, p- 33. The verse from this poem in Athen. XI. oes : 
p- 503. Τὴ. ἔνθα mor’ ἔσται ἐμὸν ψυκτήριον, ὄρχαμε Ace, was ᾿Ἐ, "ὦ 
probably spoken by Hercules to Hgimius, whilst pointing ee, 
out a spot for a grove sacred to himself. The verse of We 
Hesiod ἫΝ Plutarch, Thes. 30. concerning the. love sof 0 a 
‘Theseus for Aigle, is also taken from the egimius, ag We ee 
learn from a comparison of Athen. XIII. p. 55%. “comp. ἡ τ 
The statement of Demetrius the lee aioe: it ee το 


τ 14. ‘No one. Ἐς who. combines’ the passages i in Ho- a is τ 
mer on the subject of Hercules, and remarks the internal. BEM Gaye bees 


can doubt. that there ee 
were Ἡρακλεῖαι. in existence before the Iliad. Si uno and ee 
Minerva are = eppored to each h other, ae former : as. hostile ee” 








ΠΣ ΕΣ Tphitus leaving his house, and his par ents, went, unhap 
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ae ᾿ ἅς wretch, to honour the i impious Eurystheus. Much tid Be | 
na « afterwards. lament his fault—but the deity imposed ἢ. 
τ ἐς labours upon me.” From this passage it appears that He 


| cules, according to the author of this poem, did not underti i. 


his labours at the command of Eurystheus, but of the gee 


ΕΝ probably 1 in order to expiate some crime;. although Honi:: 
᾿ς mentions the servitude of Hercules under Eury πρῶ" Δι : 


= _ other tradition, which also soon fell inté oblivion, is that cou. 
ae cerning Areion, the horse of Hercules, v. 120. The Sch. 
hast to Il. ψ', 846. relates that Neptune gave it to the kitty: Z 
7 of Haliartus, from whom Hercules received it, and with : Ἵ 
distanced Cycnus in the hippodrome of the Pagasa:~ 


5 Apollo; it next came into the possession of Adrastus, accoru- 
ing to the oo — Another” oe entirely differes ἰ 
this horse is given in Pausan. VIII. a5, Itis worth πατῶ ᾿ 
ing that ΚΕ ΩΝ to the author of the ᾿Ασπὶς, Minerva gave 


the shield to Feciless when he was about to begin his law 
 bours, v.12'7. This account implies the existence if legencs 


ἢ : war with the Lapithe to have preceded. 


altogether different from those generally current after th. 
_ time of Peisander: of what use could the shield have bees 
- against the lion? From ν᾿. 353. we see that Hercules is gx. 
ing to Trachis as in Apollod. ΤΙ. 7. 7; he must therefor. 

ΡΥ obably be supposed to have come from the north of Thes - 
saly ; whence we may conjecture that the poet supposed the — 









. 418. THE MARRIAGE | OF CEYX, γάμος Ki NOS, appears. to 
ae hae: been a poem of similar character and contents. Tt: took 
its. name from a part which had been highly worked up. δὴ ὡ 
the poet; viz. the marriage feast of the prince of Trachis. His. 
bride is unknown; for it cannot. be supposed that. Hesiod” 
would have introduced 1 into this. poem a fable so little con- 
nected with his subject as that of Ceyx and Aleyone, Be 
sides this, the contests of Hercules with the Dr yopians were 
probably related ; also his accompanying the Argo as far 
as Aphete, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 1290. Plutarch Sym-_ 7 
pos. VEEL 6. Ῥ: 840. cites a figurative expr ession from the ὃς 
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| Sa Kéinos γάμον. εἰς τὰ “Hovdtou. παρεμβαλόντι, Ath en. τ ‘ 
᾿ Cape 49. and Pollux VI. 83, quote from the same poem pas- 

sages on the use of three-legged tables at meals. It is pro- 

_bable that a poem of Bacchylides of the same name bore a — 


ice similar relation to the γάμος Κύύκος, as the Κύχνος of Stesi- 


chorus to the ᾿Ασπὶς of Hesiod. This has been conjectured 
above, book 11. ch. 12. δ. 10. Now Athenzeus and the 
τος Schol. Plat. Symp. p. 8318. ed. Bekker, give an entire | 
᾿ hexameter, αὐτόματοι δ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ δειλῶν ἐπὶ, αν ἴασις as 
spoken by Hercules at the threshold of Ceyx; and it is — 
probable that this i is the verse of Hesiod. | ‘We must only — 
observe, that it was not, as the scholiast supposes, Cratinus _ : 
im the Πυλαία, but Bacchylides who first altered it, by m- 
 troducing the opprobrious word δειλῶν, Probably the ac- 
τ count | in Bacchylides of Hercules’ battle. with, the Centaurs a 







notes ° and 4, ane ae Se 
For the conquest of Cichalia, see above, Ῥ. 448. on the er 


he house of Dexamenus. was also taken from Hesiod, er 
d perhaps from the marriage of Ceyx: see shove ἢ Ρ. 488. oe 





_Aigimius, p. 33. The verse from this poem in-Athen: ΧΙ, oo" 
; : op 508. Ὁ. ἔνθα ποτ᾽ ἔστ as ἐμὸν ψυκτήριον, ὄρχαμε λαῶν; was. — ΕΗ 
probably spoken by Hercules to omnius, whilst. pointing ce oo ae 


out a spot for a grove sacred to himself. The verse of 







“The statement of. ἘΠ Ἐν the Phslerear: i. Ἐ 
υ 0 7, about an cme aes by τγεπϊοασσας, ᾿ 


ες Amphitryon against ‘the "Peleboans,” ‘cannot itdecd be ι 


: oe ἴῃ een hes - 30. concerning | the love ἐς noe 


: - considered as literally correct ; 3: but. ‘Te: Proves that this fable τ 





“owas considered as of great antiquity. Ὁ an 


: τς No one indeed, who  gamebins the passages j in 1 Ho- a ae 





| ets, Foulds not. have! given ‘ea | ἢ doubt, ‘that: thee: ot ee! . 
were. Ἡρακλεῖαι, in existence before the iad. St uno - and PSs 
Minerva are opposed to each others: the: former ὁ as hostile. oe 


: Ἂ Her cutie he ater as 5 friendly. Minerva, however, 


of the wise motives of Hercules, although the opposition | off 







OF THE ANCIENT. "WRITERS : 
can : 
har dly | be considered : as more. than a poetical personification 





᾿ Ar uno may | be traced to the. local tradition of Argos. “Thus 


: : also the other fundamental parts. of the legend, perticularly : 
the ideal, are found in Homer, from the birth of the hero 


to his death, which, according to Il. XVIII. 11%, is like- 


wise caused by the malevolent. goddess, who However can 


not prevent his deification. This connection tended to assi- 


 milate the separate legends, and thus, for example, those of 


a place many centuries before; and since the object of thag 


_ Cos were united, which were originally very different. The 
oe intermixture and incorporation of the Thessalian, Beeotian, 
and. Peloponnesian traditions, must however have taken 







investigation in the text (book ΤΙ. ch. 11, 12.) was to τὲ 
trace ie steps of this” process, and to analyze the w ho}, 
mass, this literary inquiry can only throw some small ligt ; 


upon the question there examined. 














ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Be 1g. 1. 2. for the. latter \ were δ the lowiane: were. 
ae L. 4. for which lead him read which led him. 
a Σ notes, col. I. 1.6. for Herens read Hereas. 2 
a ΠΣ note }, , for Schol. Apollon. I. 124. read Schol. λιν 
‘Bad. and compare Bentley ad Callim. Cer. Calath. 48. 
- *Ibid. note >, the same correction of Strabo had been made by 
“orson, Aaeerearit Ῥ. 80. 
ap. 7%. note Y, add, Compare Zenobius I. S4. χρησμὸς ἐδόθη 
a Kapri.xai ᾿Αντιφήμῳ τῷ “Ῥοδίῳ. φυλάξασθαι. τὸν τετραίωτον.. 
97.1 ar. or of the town read of the former town. : 
τὸ fe) 3: note 4 for) Bacchus read Bacchius. , 


ΕΝ Ἢ 


οἰ τ π 







le 









¥ " Hs note ὃ; for Porat read Perinthus. ee 
Ὁ. te notes, cok 1. Ἵ»: τό. Sor ᾿μεβαοι ει read Δακεδαι-, 






rs. fee oe reat prince. page 
Cee vol. iis - ὃς 5 519: ono 


TL. Ῥ. 13 5 te : dn a ας review. of this work παν ἐὰ gel. | 
Anz. Aspe Jan. 3 35: ) the author eee that dl the words of es ey 








oy 6 "ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 5. ἢ Ἢ 






τ 3. for πολέῤον: read maken ΠΕ, 7 


P. 208. ‘notes, co 
ne tioned read ᾿Ἐδιροήμέμεο: Ww bf 


ἢ Peloponnesian a 
s mentioned. | ee ee ae 
oc PP 218: ‘note " and vol. ae ν- 2 "πὸ: ‘compare Tesora: Are Be, 
Ρ. 136. C. ἀναμνήσθητε δὲ τῶν ἐν Διπαίᾳ πρὸς ᾿Αρκάδας ἃ ἀγωνισαμ, ! 
ous φασιν ἐπὶ μιᾶς ἀσπίδος παραταξαμένους ney eingae 
μυριάδων, according to Bekker. | | ae 
τ _ P. 220.1, 21. for to the respect read with: the respect 
Pi gas _ 1. 23. for natural read national. 
Tee a 237. notes, col. 1.1.5. for Mylissus Ὁ read Tylissus.. 7 
Ce Be Sag 1, 2. for settlers to Lycia read settlers of Lyeihe 
SES, a 2 58. note ὅ, for δεφατηφόρος read δεκατηφόρος. | 
ΠΡ, 263.1. 5. for tradition read traditions. 






ree ᾿ Oy. 1.18, for Megarus read Megaris. ᾿ 


espe 273. note i; , for χύκου. 'δέκας read λύκου δέκας.. Ἄν 
Ῥ, 288,1. 21. for bank of Inachus read banks of the Tad) 
P. 304. 1. 14. for on the rocks read at the Pythian festi Γ 
PB. 310. Ls. for and on the opinions read and not or ; 
opinions. oo 
Ῥ 311, reverse notes ᾿ and “. Υ 
ἌΡ 954. note®, See. Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, vol. I. Pe ( 
vol. Il. p. 1351: : 3 ee he © 
ΟΡ. 389. ‘note οἷ add. Αρ]ταμιξιῖ ἴῃ ἃ Corcyrean_ inserit @ 
-Mustoxidi Ilustrazioni Corciresi, volsII. p. 88. comp. Chan > 
Inseript.,p. 82. Ne. 145. Koen. ‘ad. Gieg.p p . 895. ees By 
᾿Αρτεμίσιόν." " 
P. 401: "poyes, 80], ὦ. 1, 14. before Pans, Ht. το. ne add κ᾽ 
οὐ τὶς at Caryat, - ἘΠ | es) 
“Ag: to ‘the We = bine Canjatsin’ ‘Diana, ¥ we may : ob st. 
that some rites of Bacchus were mixed with it, as may be" sf 
from Servius ad. Virg. Eclog. VIII. 30; hence the dances of! i | 
 Caryatan Diana were of a wild and violent character. Ace 3 
ingly, Praxiteles (Pliny, HN. XXXVI. 4.) madea joint” com. 
sition of Caryatides and Thyades; and Pratinas (Athen. X-. 
392.) wrote a play called ᾿Δύμαιναι ἢ. Καρυάτιδες, the former 
_ whom, also called Δύσμαιναι, occur as Bacchantes. The form Ai 
, ἘΠ is defended against Toup and Meineke (Euphorion. frag . 
p. 93.) by Philargyr. ad Virg. Georg. II. 487. who transla 
te ae by furiose Bacche, The Caryatides, w ho danced w: : 
ΝΣ hands, (Eypens τὸν Athen, Vie p. 341. Ὦ, ) may be 1 Ἵ 


ee 












_ ADDITIONS 5 AND C CORRECTIONS. sar 


6 vided in many ‘reliefs as s young, female figures with their gar : eae 
_ ents girt up and thinly clad. Ss 
ἌΡ, 409. note ", add Boeckh. ‘Carp: Tasdetpe Ne, I 153: 3 5: 

ΟΡ, τάς Ἴ. 22. on épeveipn read ἐρυσίβη. 
= ae 433. last line, for united read invited, | ee 0 
νὼ 437.1. 3. from bottom, for Cecropes read Cercopes. oe 
τ 47. running title, for ch, το. read ch. UY ae 
e461. 1. 6. for degenerated : read degenerate. — eeu ee 
αἵ, 463. note ?, the dissertation De Carcopibua ὁ et  Cobalisis is τος oe 
ved in Lobeck Ss  Aeindpivas © vol. τς “P. ae eee Se 


Ane ‘ermags to which ἃ an 1 asterisk ὦ is prefixed ν were ‘glded by ΔῈ 
᾿ translators. : 


Some other unimportant errors, , chiefly of stopping τ ace e 
















jtuation sae riba τὸ ἢ unnoticed, both i in this an d the tok ᾿ 


